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It  is  well  known  that  for  the  period  of  lliimnn  history, 
which  is  of  nil  its  periods  perhaps  the  most  important — the 
first  two  centuries  of  the  Empire  there  exists  no  English 
handbook  suitable  for  use  in  Universities  and  Schools.      The 

consequence  of  this  want  in  our  educational  course  is  that 
the  knowledge  of  Roman  history  possessed  by  students, 
who  are  otherwise  men  of  considerable  attainments  in 
classical  literature,  comes  to  a  sudden  end  at  the  Battle  of 
Aciium.  At  least,  their  systematic  knowledge  ends  there  ; 
o£  the  subsequent  history  they  know  only  isolated  facts 
gathered  at  haphazard  from  Horace,  Juvenal  and  Tacitus. 
This  much-felt  need  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  met-  by  the  present 
volume,  which  bridges  the  gap  betweei:.  the  Stu'htiCil  Rom*. 
and  the  Student's  Gibbon. 

This  work  has  been  written  directly  from  the  original 
sources.  But  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  say  that  the 
author  is  under  deep  obligations  to  many  modern  guides. 
He  )S  indebted  above  all  to  Mommsen's  JtoiuUches  Stiittts- 
■  recht,  and  to  the  fifth  volume  of  the  same  historian's 
Rmitm-he  Gesehichte.  He  must  also  acknowledge  the 
constant  aid  which  he  has  derived  from  Meri  vale's  History 
of  the  Romans  under  /he  Em.jrir>>,  Schiller's  Gt.sehir.hfc  der 
rMitiiche.n  Kai.t"'.r~eit,  and  Herzog's  1,'exrltidit".  v.vd  System 
i.lrr  romiacheii  St'(«txvt'ifa*x>tit<j.  Ihiruy's  History  of  Romi: 
has  been  occasionally  useful.  The  lesser  and  more  special 
books  which  have  been  consulted  with  advantage  arc  too 
numerous  to  mention.  Gardthausen\s  (as  yet  incomplete) 
work    on    Augustus,    Lcl  in  turn's    monograph   on    Claudius 

t^OOQlC 
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(with  invaluable  genealogical  tables),  Schiller's  large 
monograph  on  A'ero,  De  la  Bergc  iuul  Dierauer  on  Trajan, 
Diirr  on  the  journeys  of  JTadrian,  Lacour-Gayet  on 
Antoninus    Pins,    Hirschfeld's    Uiitersuehmigen    atif    dem 

(lebietn  il'.rr  roniischin.  Y  i'.ra:alt  <i;iij!itj,-svli'o:.ht>:  are  the  most 
important.  The  assistance  derived  from  XeMopol's  paper 
on  Trajan's  Dacian  wars  in  this  Ih-.vv.n  histoi-iqw:  (xxxi., 
IcSSQ)  must  be  specially  acknowledged.  Of  editions,  the 
Moniniuiutnoi,  Artri/ranam  by  Mommsen,  the  Annals  of 
Tacitus  by  Mr.  Funieaux,  the  Cori-rsjiimdc-uce  of  Pliny 
and  Trojan  and  Plutarch's  Lives  of  (.'alba  and  Otho  by 
Mr.  Hardy,  the  Natives  of  Juvenal  by  Mr  Mayor,  the 
Epigrams  of  Martini  by  Friedl.ii.nder,  have  been,  most 
helpful.  The  author  has  also  had  the  advantage  of  the 
learning  of  Mr.  L.  C.  Purser,  whose  great  kindness  in 
reading  the  proof -sheets  with  minute  care  cannot  be 
su  fficient  ly  aeki  1  o  \v  1  edged . 

It  is  hoped  that  the  concluding  chapter  on  Roman  Life. 
and  Manners  will  be  found  useful.  It  is  compiled  from 
the  materials  furnished  in  i'ried lander's  Sit.t-:)i</i-sirh>.rl,tt>, 
various  articles  in  the  new  edition  of  Sir  W.  Smith's  Die- 
tionart./  of  Ureek  and  Roman  Anliqni/k-s,  and  Mayor's 
Juvenal.  It  has  been  thought  advisable  to  make  copious 
quotations  from,  and  references  to,  Horace,  Juvenal,  and 
Martial  a  special  feature  of  this  chapter,  in  order  to  bring 
the  study  of  those  authors  more  immediately  in  touch  with 
the  period  to  which  they  belong. 

The  constitutional  theory  and  history  of  the  Principate 
have  been  investigated  with  such  striking  results  in  recent 
years  by  the  elaborate  researches  of  Mommsen  and  his 
school  in  Germany,  that  the  author  felt  himself  called 
upon  to  treat  this  side  of  imperial  history  as  fully  as  the 
compass  of  a  handbook  seemed  to  admit.  It  is  a  subject 
which  cannot  be  otherwise  than  ditlieult  ;  but  in  order  to 
read  the  history  of  Ihc  .Umpire  intelligently,  it  is  indispen- 
sable to  master  at  the  outset  the  c.onstii  utioual  principles. 
to  which  Chapters  II.  and  III.  are  devoted. 
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§  2.  Agrippa  and  Maecenas.  § 
The  Egyptian  booty.  Settlemen 
Hi!-; ■]-!;.■  lis isatio ii  of  legions,  §  4.  Cirsui-  in 
hali'.  OuusjiirmiT  of  Lepiilua.  Decrees  : 
triumphs  over  (1)  Dalmatia  and  Panm 
(!io.,in^  of  trie  Temple  ( '    '  " 
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§  1.  0.  Julius  G.iiSAi:,  thu  triumvir  ami  tin;  foumlur  of  the  Roman 

Empire,  was  thu  £  rami  nephew  *  of  <"!.  Juiiut;  Osar,  the  dictator,  his 

•Hi8  mother  Atia  was  Ihc  dimgotcr  0f  Julia,  itedictilor-a  ate 

ROHAN"     KMI'IIIK, 
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2  FROM   THE   BATTLE   OF   ACTIUM  Chap   i. 

adoptive  faili"!'.  Original  ;y  named,  like  hi*  true  father,  C.  Oetivius,* 
he  entered  the  Julian  family  afror  the  dictator'*  death,  and,  accovilinc 
l.o  the  usual  j.r.ictii^  of  iiiLi>|jt<j-l  s;ms,  called  himself  C.  Julius  Ca'-ar 
Uctavianus.  Hut  the  r. a : l i ■"■  Oo  I  avian  its  soon  fill  into  uisuso,  ami  by 
iii*  ci'iitempora'io-;  ho  was  commonly  spoken  ol'  as  Ca'sar,  jast  a* 
Scipio  .rEmilianiis  was  commonly  called  Soipio. 

The  -victory  of  Actium  (Sept.  2,  31  B.C.),  and  the  death  of 
Marcus  Antonius  (Aug,  1,  30  B.C.)  placed  the  supreme  power  in 
the  hands  of  Ctesar,  for  so  we  may  best  call  him  until  he  becomes 
Augustus.  The  Human  world  lay  at  his  foot  and  he  had  no  rival. 
Ha  was  not  a  man  of  g  nias  mid  iiis  success  had  perhaps  been  cliictiy 
due  to  his  imperturbable  scli-omlrol.  He  was  no  general ;  he  was 
hardly  a  soldier,  though  not  devoid  of  personal  courage,  as  he  had 
shown  in  his  campaign  in  TUyricum.  As  a  statesman  he  was  able, 
but  nut  creative  or  original,  and  lie  would  never  have  succeeded  in 
funning  a  ]ieniiauci)t  constitution  hut  fur  the  example  of  the  great 
dictator.  In  teuit>er  he  was  cool,  without  ardour  or  entbu*iasni. 
His  mind  was  logical  and  he  aimed  at  precision  in  thought  and 
expression.  Iiis  cult. ire  was  wide,  if  superficial  ;  his  knowledge  of 
Greek  imperfect.  In  literary  style  he  affected  simplicity  and 
correctness;  arid  he  was  an  acute  critic,  lake  many  cdue.ued  nun 
of  Ids  time,  lie  was  not  free  from  Mipo:s!itiun.  Hi*  habits  were 
always  simple,  his  haul  plain,  and  Iiis  surroundings  modest.  His 
family  affections  Were  strong  and  sometimes  misled  him  into  weak- 
ness. His  presence  was  imposing,  though  he  was  not  tall,  and  his 
feature*  were  marked  by  symmetrical  beauty  ;  bill,  the  pallor  of  his 
complexion  showed  that  his  health  was  nalnrally  delicate.  It  was 
due  to  Iiis  self-control  and  his  simple  manner  of  lire  that  he  lived  to 
be  an  old  man. 

§  2.  The  successe*  of  C;csar  had  not  been  achieved  without  tlie 
aid  of  others.  Two  remarkable,  men,  devoted  to  ids  interests,  stood 
by  him  faithfully  throughout  the  civil  wars,  and  helped  him  by 
their  counsels  and  their  labours.  These  were  M.  Vipsanius 
Agrippa  and  (.',  Cilnius  Mavcnas.  As  they  helped  him  not  only  t*i 
win  the  empire,  but  also  to  wield  it  after  he  had  won  it,  it  is 
necessary  to  know  what  manlier  of  mon  they  were. 

Of  Agrippa  we  know  strangely  liit'.e  •considering  the  prominent, 
position  he  occupied  fur  a  long  and  important  period,  and  the  part 
be  played  in  the  history  of  the  world.  From  youth  up  he  had 
been  the  companion  of  Ca'sar,  and  he  was  always  content  to  take 
the  second  place.  His  military  ability  stood  Oa'sar  in  good  stead, 
notably  in  the  war  with  Sextos  Pompeius,  and  on  the  day  of 
Actium.      He  had  first  d^tiugaisbe,!  himscl:'  a'  ihe  siege  of  Perusia 
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(-11  B.c),  and,  subsequently,  ins  victories,  over  the  Germans  beyond 
(lie  iihine  established  liis  military  fame  Ili^  success  was  due  to 
his  own  energy,  for  he  bad  no  interest,  and,  belonging  to  an 
obscure  gens,  he  was  regarded  by  the  nobility  as  an  upstart.  He 
was  not,  perhaps,  a  twin  of  cultures,  but,  his  tastes  were  liberal.  His 
interest  in  architecture  was  signalised  by  many  useful  buildings;  and 
Gaul  owed  him  a  great  debt  fur  the  roads  which  he  constructed  in 
that  country.  In  appearance  he  is  said  to  have  been  stern  and 
rugged;  iu  temper  ho  was  reserved  anil  proud,  lie  was  ambitious, 
but  only  for  the  second  place  ;  yet  he  was  the  one  man  who  might 
have  been  a  successful  rival  of  his  master, 

Maecenas,  resembled  Agri|'pa  in  his  lnscllish  loyalty  to  Caesar; 
but  his  character  was  very  different.  Like  Agrippa,  he  did  not 
aspire  to  become  the  peer  of  their  common  master;  but  while  the 
heart  of  Agrippa  was  set  on  being  acknowledged  as  second, 
Maecenas  preferred  to  have  no  recognised  position.  Agrippa's 
excellence  was  in  the  eta  ft  of  war;  wbile  IVhcco'tas  cultivated  the 
arts  of  peace.  Agrippa  had  forwarded  the  caiisc  of  Ca:sar  by  his 
generalship;  Maicenas  aided  liim  by  diplomacy.  It  will  be  re- 
ouiTulierod  how  ihe  latter  negol.i'ilcd  the  treaties  of  fSriuidusium  and 
Misenum.  During  the  campaigns  which  demanded  the  presence 
of  Cesar,  Maecenas  conducted  the  administration  of  affairs  in 
Italy  and  watched  over  the  interests  of  the  absent  triumvir. 
Until  his  death,  (8  u.e.)  ho  continued  !■>  be  the  trusted  friend  and 
adviser,  in  fact,  the  utf.tr  e;,n  of  Ca'-sar  ;  and  lie  had  probably  no 
small  share  in  making  the  constitution  of  this  Empire.  But  he 
always  kept  himself  in  [he  background.  hie  was  en  tent  with  the 
real  power  which  lie  enjoyed  by  bis  immense  influence  with  Gesf.r: 
he  despised  offices  and  honours.  It  is  characteristic  of  the  man 
that  he  refused  to  pass  from  the  eqiuslrian  into  the  senatorial 
order.  He  could  indeed  afford  to  look  down  upon  many  of  the 
nobles;  for  he  came  of  an  illustrious  Etruscan  race.  In  his  tastes 
and  manner  of  life  he  was  unlike  lot.li  Aurippa  and  C;esar.  He  was 
neither  rough  nor  simple.  A  refined  voluptuary,  he  made  an  art 
of  luxury  ;  and  it  was  quite  consistent  ilia',  ambition  should  have  no 
place  in  his  theory  of  life.  When  affairs  caned  for  energy  and  zeal, 
no  one  was  more  energetic  and  unresting  than  Jhecenas ;  but  in 
hours  of  case  he  almost  went  beyond  the  effeminacy  of  a  woman.* 
Saturated  with  the  best  culture  of  his  day,  be  took  an  enlightened 
interest  in  literature.  Of  the  circle  of  men  of  letters  which  he 
formed  around  himself  there  will  he  at  occasion  to  speak  in  a 
future  chapter. 
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Such  were  the  men  who  helped  Cresar  to  win  the  first  place  in 
the  state ;  and  who,  when  he  had  become  the  ruler  of  the  world, 

devoted  themselves  to  his  service  without  rivalry  r.r  jealousy. 
Agrip|>a  became  consul  for  the  second  time  in  28  B.C.,  with  the 
triumvir  for  his  cullcn^iith ;  and  his  friendship  with  Oa:sar  was 
soon  cemented  by  a  new  tie.  He  married  .Marcella,  the  daughter 
of  Oclavia,  Caisar's  sister,  by  hi:r  fust  husband,  C.  Mareellus.* 

§  3.  The  battle  of  Actium  decided  between  Antonius  and 
Ctesar.  Hut  it  also  decided  n  still  greater  question.  It  decided  be- 
tween the  East  and  the  West.  For  the  Rom  an  worid  hail  been 
seriously  threatened  by  the  danger  of  an  Oriental  despotism.  The 
policy  of  Antonius  in  the  blast,  bis  connection  wil.li  Cleopatra,  the 
idea  of  making  Alexandria  a  second  liome,  show  that  if  things  had 
turned  out  otherwise  at  Actiuni,  Egypt  would  have  obtained  an 
undue-  preponderance  in  the  Roman  State,  arid  the  empire  might 
have  been  founded  in  the  form  of  an  Eastern  monarchy.  Ctesar 
recognised  the  signilieauce  of  Egypt,  and  took  measures  to  prevent 
ful  lire  danger  from  that  quarter.  It  was  of  course  out  of  the 
question  to  allow  the  dynasty  of  Greek  kings  to  continue.  But 
instead  of  forming  a  new  province,  Ciesar  treated  the  land  as  if  he 
were,  by  the  right  of  Cnni|uest,  the  successor  of  Cleopatra,  and  of 
Ptolemy  Osarion,  whom  he  bad  put  to  death.  Ife  did  not,  indeed, 
assume  the  title  of  king,  but  he  appointed  a  prefect,  who  was 
responsible  to  himself  alone,  and  was  in  every  sense  a  viceroy;  and, 
as  the  lord  of  the  country,  Ire  enacted  that  no  Roman  senator 
should  "visii  it  without  h:»  sj  c.'ial  peiiiiis-iom  The  first  prefect  of 
Egypt-  was  G.  Gurtieiius  Callus,  with  whose  help  Ciesar  had 
captured  Alexandria.  The  inhabitants  of  Egy.it  were  debarm' 
from  the  prospect  of  becoming  Roman  citizens,  and  no  local 
government  was  granted  to  the  cities.t 

The  treasures  of  Cleopatra-  enabled  Cvsar  to  discharge  many 
pressing  obligations.  Lie  \v;ts  able  to  pay  Lack  the  loans  which  be 
bad  incurred  in  the  civil  wars.  He  was  able  also  to  give  large 
donatives  to  the  soldiers  and  the  populace  of  Home.  The  abundance 
of  money  which  the  conquest  of  Egypt  suddenly  poured  upon 
Western  Europe  helped  in  no  small  measure  to  establish  a  new 
period  of  prosperity.  After  many  dreary  years  of  domestic  war 
and  financial  diiTieultic.;,  men  now  saw  a  prospect  of  peace  ami 
plenty. 

But,  above  all,  the  booty  of  Egypt  enabled  O^sar  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  120,000  veterans.  Immediately  after  Actiuni  he  had 
discharged  nil  the  soldiers  who  had  served  their  time,  but  without 
•  Octavta'j   setwid  husband  m    M.I      i  See  below,  Cbap.  VII.  {  8. 
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giving  them  tin;  rewards  which  they  had  been  led  to  espect.  These- 
veterans  belonged  both  to  Cesar's  own  army  and  to  that  ot 
Antonius  which  had  capitulated.  Seeing  that  they  would  be  of 
little  importance  after  I  he  cuiiolu^ion  of  the  civil  wars,  they  made  a 
stand  as  soon  as  they  reached  Ilaly,  and  demanded  that  their 
claims  should  be  instantly  satisfied.  Agrippa,  who  had  returned 
with  the  troops,  and  Maecenas,  to  whom  t'uisar  had  entrusted  tiie 
administration  of  Italy,  wen;  unable  to  pacify  the  soldiers,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  to  send  fir  Caesar  himself,  who  was  wintering 
in  Samos.  The  voyage  was  dangerous  at  that  season  of  the  year, 
but  (!a:sar,  after  experiencing  two  seven  storms,  in  which  some  of 
his  shins  were  lost,  reached  lhutiduskiui  saleiy.  lie  succeeded  in 
satisfying  the  veterans,  some  with  grants  of  land,  others  with 
money  ;  but  his  funds  were  quite  insufficient  to  meet  the  claims  of 
all,  and  he  had  to  put  off  many  with  promises.  He  thus  gained 
r.irne  until  the  immense  Esrvptian  bootv  i:ave  him  means  to  fulfil 
his  obligations. 

The  greater  number  of  the  veterans  were  of  Italian  origin,  and 
wished  to  receive  land  in  their  1  atke  country.  As  most  of  the 
Indians  had  supported  the  cause  of  ( ';csar,  it  was  impossible  to  do  on 
a  ;are;escaio  what  had.  been  done  ton  vears  before,  and  eject  oropricn  irs 
to  Jinibe  room  for  the  soldiers,  [bit  the  veterans  of  Antouilis,  who 
iind  on  that  occasion  been  seti'.ed  in  die  d>tri'.  ts  of  Ihvcnua,  Umiouia, 
Capua,  fee,  and  sympathized  with  ids  cause,  were  now  forcibly  turned 
out  of  the  holdings  which  they  had  forcibly  acquired.  They  were, 
however — unlike  the  original  proprietors  —  compensated  by  assign- 
ments of  land  in  the  provinces,  especially  in  the  East,  where  the  civil 
war  had  depopulated  many  districts.  But  the  land  thus  made 
available  was  not  nearly  enough,  and  Omsar  was  obliged  topuvchiw! 
the  rest.  In  b.o.  30  and  li.c.  14,  he  spent  no  less  than  GOO 
million,  sesterces  (about  tio,f)(tO,<X)Ci)  in  buying  Italian  farms  for  his 
veterans.  We  find  traces  of  these  settlements  in  various  parts  of 
Italy,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ateste  (Kste).  After  the 
conquest  of  Egypt,  the  Ant.oniiin  troops  were  transferred  to  the 
south  of  Gaul,  and  settled  there  in  colonies  possessing  iu.n  La!  inn  in, 
for  example,  in  Nemausus  (Nimes). 

The  wholesale  discharge  of  veterans,  as  well  as  the  losses  sustained 
in  the  wars,  rendered  a  reorganisation  of  the  legions  necessary. 
The  plan  was  adopted  of  uniting  those  legions  which  had  been 
greatly,  reduced  in  number  with  others  which  had  been  similarly 
diminished,  and  thus  forming  new  l!  double-legions,"  as  they  were 
called  by  the  distinguishing  title  of  Giauina.  Thus  were  lonned 
the  Thirteenth  Gemioa,  the  Fourteenth  Gemina,  &c. 

S  i.    The  greater  part  of  the  year  following  the  death  of  Geo- 
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palm  (Aug.,  b.o.   30)   was    occupied   by   Cfesar    in    ordering  the 

affairs  of  the  Asiatic  jjruvinr.es  and  dependent  kingdoms.  Herod  of 
Judea  was  rewarded  for  his  valuable  service.-;  by  an  extension  of  his 
territory,  and  several  changes  were  made  in  regard  to  the  petty 
principalities  of  Asia-  Mm"*.*  There  wan  probably  some  expecta- 
tion  at  Rome  that  Uesar,  in  the  flush  ofiii*  success,  would  attempt 
to  try  conclusions  witli  tin;  Parthian  Empire,  nud  retrieve  the  defeat 
of  Oarrhae,  before  he  returned  to  Italy.  Virgil  addresses  him  at  this 
time  in  high-flown  language,  as  if  he  were  the  arbiter  of  peace  and 
war  in  Asia,f  as  far  as  the  Indies,  But  Ca>sar  deferred  the 
settlement  of  the  Parthian  question. 

In  the  summer  of  2!)  B.C.  he  returned  to  Italy,  where  bo  was 
greeted  by  the  senate  and  the  people  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
was  certainly  not  feigned.  There  was  n  genera!  feeling  of  relief  at 
the  end  of  the  civil  wars,  and  men  heartily  welcomed  Ca?sar  as  a 
deliverer  and  restorer  of  peace.  The  only  note  of  opposition 
had  come  from  a  son  of  M.  J'imilius  J.cpidus,  the  triumvir.  The 
father  lived  in  peaceful  retirement  at  Uireeii,  but  the  son  was  rash 
and  ambitions,  and  formed  the  plan  of  murdering  Ciesar  on  his 
return.  He  did  not  take  his  father  into  the  secret,  but  his 
mother  Jiinia,  a  sister  of  Brutus,  was  privy  to  it.  Ma?cenas 
discovered  the  conspiracy  in  good  time,  and  prom  [illy  arrested 
Jutiia  and  her  son.  Young  Lepidus  was  immediately  despatched  to 
Ca'sar  in  the  East,  ami  was  there  executed.  But  tins  incident  was 
of  little  consequence:  Osar's  position  was  perfectly  safe.  The 
honours  which  were  paid  to  him  would  have  been  accorded  with  an 
equal  show  of  enthusiasm  to  Antoitius,  if  fortune  bad  declared  her- 
self for  him ;  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  Cresar  was  more 
acceptable.  The  senate  decreed  that  his  birthday  should  be 
included  among  the  public  holidays,  and  it  was  afterwards 
regularly  eel e b rated  by  races.  I.lis  name  was  mentioned  along 
with  the  gods  in  the  Carmen  SaUare,  and  it  is  probable  that,  if  he 
had  really  wished  it,  divine  honours  would  have  been  decreed  to 
him  in  Home,  such,  as  '.vvti:  paid  to  him  in  Egypt,  where  he  stepped 
into  the  place  of  the  l'tolemies,  and  in  Asia  Minor,  where  he 
assumed  the  privilettt.s  "f  the  Atlalids.  But  though  lie  iiad  become 
a  god  in  the  Kast,  Ca'sar  wished  to  remain  a  man  in  liome.J  He 
already  possessed  the  Irihunician  power§  Cor  liie;  but.  it  was  now 

•  Fur    these     chinges,     see     belon',         J  For    his  wontatp,  Bnbteqnentljr  et- 
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granted  again  in  a::  extended  form.  It  was  also  decreed  that  every 
fourth  anniversary  of  his  victory  should  he  commemorated  by 
games  (7Wi  .-tcfiVici);  and  that  the  rostra  and  trophies  of  the 
captured  ships  should  adorn  (be  tern:.>le  of  the  divine  Julius. 
Triumphal  arches  were  to  lie.  erected  in  the  J  toman  Forum  and  af. 
JSrtindiisium,  to  celebrate  the  victor's  return  to  Italy;  anci  a 
sacrifice  of  thanksgiving  was  offered  to  the  gods  by  the  senate 
and  people,  ami  by  every  private  person. 

Tin.1  triumph  of  Oa.'sar  lasted  three  dais  (Aug.  IS,  14,  15). 
The  soldiers  who  had  been  disbindcd  returned  to  their  standards 
in  order  to  take  part  in  it,  and  all  the  troops  which  had  shared 
in  his  victories  were  concentrated  close  to  Rome.  Each  soldier 
received  I0O0  sesterces  (about  £8)  as  a  triumphal  gift;  and  the 
Itomau  populace  ni=i:  received  M'-O  sesterces  a  head.  The  triumph 
represented  victories  over  the  three  known  continents.  The  first 
days  were  devoted  to  the  celebration  of  conquests  in  Europe;  the 
subjugation  of  I'aunouia  and  Dahnatia,  and  some  successes  won  in 
(Ja'tl  ever  rebellious  tribes  by  U.  t.'ariinas  during  Ca'sars  absence 
in  the  East.  The  triumph  for  Aetiuin,  which  look  place  on  the 
second  day,  represented  a  victory  over  the  forces  of  Asia.  The 
trophies  w  re  far  more  splendid  than  those  won  from  the  poor 
princes  of  Illyricuni.  The  poet  Proper  this  describes  how  lie  saw 
"the  necks  of  kings  bound  with  golden  chums,  and  the  fleet  of 
Actium  sailing  up  the  Via  Sacra."  Among  the  kings  were 
Alexander  of  Kiuesa,  whom  t';vsar  bad  deposed  after  the  battle,  and 
Adialorix,  a  Galatian  prince,  who  liefore  the  battle  had  massacred 
all  the  Koreans  he  could  lay  bauds  on.  .'loth  these  captives  were 
executed  after  the  triumph.  Hut  the  third  day,  which  saw  the 
triumph  over  Africa,  was  much  the  most  brilliant.  Cleopatra  had,  by 
destroying  herself,  avoided  the  sbatne  of  adorning  her  conqueror's 
triumphal  car,  but  a  statue  of  her  was  carried  in  her  stead,  and  her 
two  young  children,  Alexander  and  Cleopatra,  represented  the  l'auc:i 
house  of  Egyptian  royalty.  Images  of  the  Nile  and  Ejypt  were 
also  carried  in  the  triumphal  profession,  and  the  richest  spoils,  with 
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quantities  of  gold  and  silver  ruins,  v.-fi-o  i.'o;hil.-Lu-d  In  (he  ga^e  of  die 
people.  The  result,  of  the  great,  influx  of  money  into  Italy  was  that 
die  rate  of  iuterest  fell  from  1^  to  4  per  cent..  In  one  respect  the 
order  of  Ctraar's  triumph  departed  from  llie  traditional  custom. 
His  fellow-consul  Al.  Valerius  Jlessalla  J'otitus,  and  the  other 
senators  who  look  par!  in  the  triumph,  instead  of  heading  the 
procession  and  guiding  the  Iriumpiiator  into  die  city,  according 
to  usage,  were  placed  last  of  all.  This  innovation  was  significant 
of  the  timing  monarchy. 

On  this  occasion  the  Ijiiiul: i i^s,  which  Julius  C:esar  had  designed 
and  begun,  and  which  3ia.il  been  completed  since  his  death,  were 
dedicated,  and  his  own  temple  was  consecrated  hy  his  son  with 
special  solemnity.  The  game  of  "Troy"  was  represented  in  die 
Circus  Jlaxhnus  by  hoys  of  noble  family,  divided  into  two  parties, 
of  which  one  was  commanded  hy  Cesar's  stepson,  Tiberius  Xero, 
the  future  Emperor.  A  statue  of  Victory  was  set  up  in  the  Senate- 
house.  The  occasion  was  further  celebrated  by  games  and 
idiidiatorial  combats,  in  which  a  Roman  senator  did  not  disdain  t  > 
lake  part. 

]!ut  these  festivities  were  less  significant  for  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  period  than  (he  solemn  closing  of  tlie  temple  of  Janus,  which 
had  heen  ordained  by  the  Semite,  probably  early  in  (be  same  year 
(Jan.  11).  The  ceremonies  instituted  for  such  an  occasion  hy  King 
Numa  had  not  been  witnessed  for  more  than  tuo  hundred  years,  for 
liie  last  occasion  on  which  the  gates  of  Janus  bad  been  shut  was  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  First  Punic  War.  Strictly  speaking,  peace 
was  not  yet  established  in  every  comer  of  the  Roman  realm.  There 
were  hostilities  still  going  on  n^iinsl  mountain  tribes  in  northern 
Spain,  and  on  the  German  frontier.  Hut  these  were  small  matters, 
mere  child's  play,  which  shrank  to  complete  insignificance  by  the 
side  of  the  Civil  War  which  had  been  di.-il  rue  ting  the  Roman  world 
for  the  last  twenty  years.  Peace  (the  famous  pu.r  Hormii\a)  had  in 
every  sense  Come  at  length,  and  ii  was  titting  that  the  doors  of 
war  should  be  closed  at  the  beginning  of  an  empire,  of  which  the 
saying  that  "  Empire  is  peace,"  *  was  pre-eminently  true. 

§  5.  The  powers  which  (.Vesar  possessed  a.s  a  triumvir  were  nncon- 
siitutional.nnd  were,  by  their  nature,  intended  to  be  only  t.enip  irary, 
Besides  tiie  ordinary  im.jieiiifm  dowi  of  a  consul  and  au  extra- 
i'1'dinary  imperium  {n,Miti:r)  in  the  provinces,  the  triumvir  hail  the 
power  of  making  laws  and  of  appointing  maeisfral.es,  which  consti- 
tutionally belonged  t.o  ;he  comitia  of  the  people.  When  peace  was 
restored  to  the  worid.it  might,  bo  expected  that  Gesar  would  at  once 
restore  to  the  people  the  functions  which  had  been  made  over  to  him 
•  '■  I/Kmplre,  Cert  U  pals,"  o  saying  of  the  third  Nipoleon, 
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for  a  time.  It  was  quite  out  of  tin;  question  to  restore  the  state  of 
things  which  had  existed  before  I  ho  elevation  of  Cesar,  the  Dictator. 
The  rule  of  the  senate  had  been  proved  to  Incorrupt  and  incompetent, 
and  annual  mug is tr.tt  es  wore  per.verlcss  in  the:  face  of  a  body  whose 
members  held  their  Prats  lor  life.  The  only  way  out  of  the  diffi- 
culty was  to  place  the:  rrina  of  government  in  the  hands  of  one  man. 
This  had  been  done  directly  in  the  cist-  "f  C;csar  the-  lather ;  and  it 
had  been  the  indirect  Jesuit  of  the  triumvirate  in  the  ease  of  Ciosar 
the  son.  But  the  latter  resolved  to  establish  his  supremacy  on  a 
cuiislHiltionai  basis,  and  harmonize  his  sovran ly  with  republican 
institutions,  A  dictatorship  could  bo  created  only  to  meet 
some  special  crisis;  and  a  "  triumvir  to  constitute  the  state''  was 
olearly  absurd  when  the  slal.o  had  once  been  "  constituted." 
Neither  the  office  of  a  dictator  nor  the  powers  of  the  triumvirate 
were  theoretically  suitable  lu  form  the  foundation  of  a  permanent 
government;  ajid  the  logically-minded  OaMr  was  not  likely  to 
leave  the  constitutional  shape  of  his  rule  undefined  or  to  be 
oimlcnt  willi  an  inconsistent  theory. 

He  did  not,  however,  at  once  lay  down  the  triumviral  powers 
which  had  been  conferred  on  him  by  the  Lex  Titia  (43  B.C.). 
For  a  year  and  a  half  after  his  triumph  he  seems  to  have  remained 
a  triumvir — or  at  least  in  possession  of  the  powers  which  belonged 
to  him  as  triumvir — but  it  is  not  clear  bow  far  during  that  time 
he  made  use  of  those  unconstitutional  rights.  He  was  consul  for 
the  fifth  time  in  29  n.c.  and  again  in  28  B.C.,  and  it  is  probable 
that  he  acted  during  these  years  by  bis  rights  as  consul,  as  far 
as  possible,  and  nut  by  las  rights  as  triumvir.  There  was,  however, 
much  to  be  done  in  Home  and  in  Italy,  that  might  truly  come 
under  the  name  of  "constituting  the  state."  Two  of  the  most 
important  measures  carried  out  in  these  years  worn  the  increase 
of  the  patriciate  and  the  reform  of  the  senate.  In  30  B.C.  a 
law  (Lex  Stfhia)  was  passed,  enabling  Ci-.'sar  to  replenish  the  ex- 
hausted patrician  class  by  the  admission  of  new  families;  and  he 
carried  out  this  measure  in  the  following  year.  In  28  B.C.  he 
exercised  the  functions  of  the  censorship,  in  conjunction  with 
Agrippa,  who  was  his  colleague  in  the  consulship.  They  not  only 
held  a  census,  but  performed  a  pt'.rgat  ii  m  of  the  senate,  ami  introduced 
some  reforms  in  its  constitution.*  Ctesar  also  caused  all  the 
measures  which  bad  been  taken  during  the  civil  wars  to  be  repealed  ; 
but  the  compass  and  the  effect  of  this  act  are  not  quite  clear  (2H 
B.c).  In  the  same  year  he  marked  bis  intention  to  return  to  the 
ceiiHtiiv.tiooal  firms  of  iae  rcpulvic  by  changing  the  consular  fusees, 
according  to  custum,  whh  his  cullengue  Agrippa,  and  thus  ucknow- 
•  Ste  belu».  Chap.  III.  S  3. 
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Iidipj\'.'  his  fellow-consul  to  be  his  equal.     He  also  began  to  restore 

the  administration  o:'  t"j!i-  orci  ir.ces  to  the  senate. 

Tn  '11  n.c,  Ca>sur  assumed  the  consulate  for  llie  seventh  time,  ami 
A^iipiu  was  a^ain  his  colleague.  It  seems  that  he  hail  already 
partly  divested  himseif  of  his  extraordinary  powers,*  bin;  (he  tin  in  had 
at  length  come  to  lay  them  down  alt^jitther,  though  only  to  receive 
equivalent  power  a^nin  in  a  different  and  more  constitutional  form. 
On  January  13  he  resigned  in  the  senate  his  office  its  triumvir  and 
his  proconsular  impurium,  and  for  a  moment  the  statement  of  a. 
■:"']Lteni;Hira"y  'writer  w;;-  iirerally  true,  that  "  the  ancient  form  of 
rlie  republic  wit*  recalled."  f  Ami  thus  0,,e-.ar  could  be  described  on 
coins  as  "  Vindleaior  of  the  liberty  of  liie  Reman  people"  {lihvrtaUs 
P.  It.  rnndex).  In  the  ne\t  chapter  ivc  shall  see  in  what  shape 
C&sar  and  his  councillors,  while  they  nominally  restored  the 
republic,  really  inaugurated  an  empire  which  wfis  destined  to  last 
well-nigh  fifteen  hundred  years. 
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CHAPTER    II. 


I  1.  The  new  constitution  of  A^ustus :  it.s  first  and  its  final 
§  2.  The  title  priMi'/is.  §  :i.  Oimst.it utini-.ai  theory  of  the  Princ 
Consecration.  Ko  jh'sigiiali'm.  The  I'l-iudpite  elective,  notheredi 
Mode  of  election.  §  4.  Honorary  titles.  The  I'llnuqis  has  iii 
censorial  nor  consular  power.  §  o.  Style  of  the  imperial  j 
luiperator.  Castor.  Augustus,  §  8.  Insignia  anil  privileges  of  the 
Princeps.     Amici  Ca'Saris.     Comitcs. 

§  1,  Tift  tasli  whiuh  devidvod  npor  l.'a-sar  w;i<;ii  In.1  had  resigned  tin; 
triumvirate  and  the  proconsular  power  which  had  been  conferred 
on  him.  in  43  n.c'.,  was  to  restore;  the  republic  and  yet  place  its 
administration  in  tin:  hands  of  one  man,  to  disguise  the  monarchy, 
which  he  already  posarHscd,  under  ,i  constitutional  form,  to  he  a 
second  HMnulus  wit  1  jfii.it  being  a  king.  He  still  he.d  the  Irihimiciari 
power  wdiieh  had  hecn  givun  him  for  life  in   36  B.C. 

On  January  16,  in  the  year  of  the  idly  T2~t,  three  days  after 
Casar  had  lajil  down  Ids  extraordinary  powers,  the  lionian  Empire 
I'l.iniiiilly  liiiffnti.  ITiiiiiiliusPhiiiciis  on  thai  day  proposed  in  the  senate 
that  the  surname  Auyu-4us  shonld  he  o  inferred  on  Ca'sar  in  recog- 
idtion  of  his  services  to  the  state.     This  nanie  did  not  bestow  any 
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political  power,  hut  it  became  perhaps  the  most  distinctive  ami 
significant  name  of  the  Errperor.  Tt  suggested  religious  sanctity 
and  surrounded  the  son  of  tin:  deified  Julius  with  a  halo  of  con- 
secration. The  actual  power  on  which  the  Empire  rested,  (lie 
iiHjKi-ium  pivcvitsiila:-':,  was  eon  furred  upon,*  or  rather  renewed  for, 
Augustus  (so  we  may  now  call  him)  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  but 
renewable  after  tlj.it  period,  This  impevium  was  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  which  bad  been  given  to  i'ompeius  by  the  (labinuin  and 
Manilian  laws.  The  Imperator  had  an  exclusive  command  over 
the  armies  and  fleet  of  tiie  republic,  and  bis  "  province  "  included 
aH  the  most  important  frontier  provinces.  But  this  im]:erium  was 
essentially  military  ;  and  Home  and  Italy  were  excluded  from  its 
sphere.  Itwas  therefore  insufficient  by  itself  io  establish  asovranty, 
which  was  to  be  practically  a  restoration  of  royalty,  while  it 
pretended  to  preserve  the  republican  constitution.  The  idea  of 
Augustus,  from  which  his  new  constitution  derived  its  special 
character,  was  to  supplement  and  reinforce   the  irnporiiim  by  one  of 

the  higher  magistracies. 

His  first  plan  was  to  combine  the  proconsular  imperium  with  the 
consulship. t  He  was  consul  in  27  ji.c,  and  be  caused  himself  to 
be  re-eleel.ed  to  that  magistracy  each  year  for  the  four  following 
years.  The  consular  imperiiim,  which,  ne  '.has  possessed,  gave  hini 
not  only  a  locus  ttitn<li  in  J'onie  and  Italy,  but  also  affceled  his 
position  in  the  provinces.  For  if  he  only  held  the  proconsular  impc- 
rium he  was  merely  on  a  level  legally  with  other  proconsular 
governors,  although  his  "  province"  was  far  larger  than  theirs. 
But  as  consul,  his  iinpciium  ranked  as  superior  (mniiif)  over  that 
of  the  procousuls.  He  found,  however,  that  there  were  drawback? 
to  this  plan.  As  consul  he  had  a  colleague,  whose  power  was 
legally  equal;  and  this  position  was  clearly  awkward  for  the 
head  of  the  state.  Moreover,  if  one  consul  was  perpetual,  the 
nnmher  of  persons  elected  to  the  consulship  must  he  smaller ;  and 
consequently  there  would  be  fewer  men  available  for  those 
offices  which  were  only  filled  by  men  of  consular  rank.  The 
consuls  too  were  regarded  as  in  a  certain  nay  representative  of 
the  senate;  and  the  Emperor,  the  child  of  the  democracy,  might, 
prefer  to  he  regarded,  as  representative  of  the  people.  His  thoughts 
therefore  turned  to  the  tribunate,  which  was  specially  the  magistracy 
of  the  people.     But  it  would  have  been  more  awkward  to  found 
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supremacy  in  civil  affairs  on  Hie  authority  of  one  of  ten  tribunes 
than  on  the  powers  of  one  of  two  consuls.  Accordingly  Augustus 
fell  back  on  the  tr Hiu iiixlii  -/mli-st'i.?,  which  In;  had  retained,  but  so 
far  Rooms  fo  have  made  little  use  of. 

In  23  is.o.  ho  gave  up  his  first  tentative  plan  and  made  the 
h-ih  tin  kill  -jiot-efitas,  instead  of  tiie  consulship,  which  he  resigned 
on  June  27,  the  second  pillar  of  hi-  power.  The  tribmiician  power 
was  his  for  life,  lint  he  now  mud  is  it  animal  as  well  as  perpetual, 
and  dated  from  this  year  the  years  of  his  reign.  Thus  in  a  vtiry 
narrow  sense  the  Empire  might  he  said  to  have  begun  in  23  B.C. : 
in  that  year  at  J  oast  the  ^institution  of  Augustus  received  its  final 
form.  After  this  year,  his  eleventh  eonsulsbip,  Augustus  held  that 
office  only  twice  (">  and  2  is.t;.).  Sul)sei[iieu(.  Emperors  generally 
assumed  it  more  than  once  ;  but  it  was  rather  a  distinction  for  the 
colleague  than  an  advantage  for  tiie  Emperor. 

But  the  tribtrnic/.'i  I'Oleslits  aione  was  not  a  sufficient,  substitute 
for  the  consub.tre  iiiijw.fi tun-  which  Augustus  hud  surrendered  by 
resigning  the  consulate.  Accordingly  a  series  of  privileges  and 
rights  were  conferred  upon  him  by  special  acts  in  2d  B.C.  and  the 
following  years.  He  received  the  right  cf  convening  the  senate 
when  he  chose,*  and  of  proposing  the  first  motion  at  its  meetings 
(i'rts  prima-  n-'afioitix).  His  proconsular  iinperinrn  was  defined  us 
"  superior  "  (mains)  to  that  of  ether  proconsuls.  lie  received  the 
right  of  tiie  twelve  fasces  in  Home,  and  of  silting  between  the 
consuls,  and  thus  he  was  finalised  with  tiie  consuls  in  external 
dignity  (19  ha:.).  He  prubabiy  receive.!  too  the  -ins  tdkciul i ,  tbut 
is,  tiie  power  of  issuing  magisterial  edicts. t  These  rights,  conferred 
upon  Augustus  by  separate  acts,  were  afterwards  drawn  up  in  a 
single  form  of  law,  by  which  the  senate  and  pimple  conferred  them 
on  each  succeeding  Emperor.  Thus  the  constitutional  position  of 
the  Emperor  rested  on  three  bases  :  the  proconsular  imperium,  the 
iribuuieiau  potesias,  uud  a  special  iav.  of  investiture  with  certain 
other  prerogatives. 

§  2.  The  title  iis^a-.ni.'isr  expressed  imly  !he  y:\-x-  ■nsular  and 
military  power  of  the  Emperor.  The  one  word  which  could  have 
expressed  the  sain  of  all  his  functions  as  head  of  the  state,— rex— 
was  just  the  title  which  Augustus  would  on  HO  account  have 
assumed;  for  by  doing  so  he  would  have  thrown  off  the  republican 
disguise  which  was  essentia!  to  h's  position.  The  key  to  the 
Empire,  as  Augustus  constituted  it,  is  that  the  Emperor  was  a 
magistrate,  not  a  monarch.  Bu;  a  word  was  wanted,  which,  with- 
out emphasising   any  special   side   of  the   Emperor's   power  should 

*  This  right,  however,  might  have  been  i      |  Periupe  in  19  h.c.  (Herzug). 
ifcrivcil  Irwn  the  Iritiuukiian  |«iwer.  I 
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indicate  his  supreme  authority  in  the  republic.  Augustus  chose 
the  name  princess*  to  do  this  informal  duty.  The  name  meant 
"the  first  citizen  in  the  state" — priiiapa  civilidis—scaA  thus 
implied  at  once  supremacy  stud  equality,  C|iii!e  in  accordance  iviih 
the  spirit  of'  Augustus'  constitution ;  but  did  not  suggest  any 
definite  functions.  It  was  purely  a  name  of  courtesy.  It  must 
by  carefully  distinguished  from  the  title  priiicapn  smafm.  The 
senator  who  was  first  on  the  list  of  the  conscript  fathers,  and  had 
a  right  to  be  asked  ids  ■:.:■] ■iriioci  fii:.t,  was  :a:lcd  pr'n'i-ps  szimt'jp ; 
and  that  posl:mn  hail  bee:;  asrdgned  to  Augustus  in  28  it.c.  Bui 
when  he  or  others  spoke  or  wrote  of  the  princcps,  they  did  not 
mean  "  prince  of  the  senate,"  hut  "  prince  of  the  Unman  citizens." 
The  Empire  as  constituted  hy  Augustas  is  often  called  the 
Principale,  as  opposed  to  the  absolute  Uonaichy  into  which  it 
developed  at  a  later  stage. t  The  Frincipatc  is  in  fact  a  slage  of 
(he  Empire;  and  it  might  be  sa:d  that  while  Augustus  founded 
the  Principale,  Julius  was  the  true  foimdci  of  the  Empire. 

g  3.  According  to  constitutional  theory,  the  state  was  still 
governed  under  the  l'rineipate  by  the.  senate  and  the  people.  The 
people  delegated  most  of  its  functions  to  one  man,  so  that  the 
government  was  divided  between  the  seriate  and  the  man  who 
represented  the  people.  In  the  course  of  time  1  hi-  republican  furms 
of  the  constitution  and  the  magisterial  character  of  the  Emperor 
gradually  disappeared;  but  at  first  they  were  clearly  marked  and 
strictly  maintained.  The  senate  possessed  some  real  power: 
assemblies  of  the  people  were  held;  consuls,  pr.Ttors,  tribunes,  and 
the  other  magistrates  were  elected  as  usual.  The  frincipatc  was 
not  formally  a  monarchy,  hut  rather  a  "  dyarehy,"  as  German  writers 
have  called  it;  the  Princeps  and  the  senate  together  ruled  the 
slate.  But  the  fellowship  was  an  unequal  one,  for  the  Emperor, 
as  supreme  commander  of  the  armies,  had  the  actual  power.  The 
dystrehy  is  a  transparent  fiction.  The  chief  feature  of  the  constitu- 
tional history  of  the  first  three  centuries  of  the  Empire  is  the 
decline  of  the  authority  of  the  senate  and  the  corresponding  growlh 
of  the  powers  of  the  Piinceps,  until  finally  he  becomes  an  absolute 
monarch.  When  this  comes  lo  pass,  the  Empire  can  no  longer 
be  described  as  the  Principate. 

iJi'i  paler  ntqui'  ;>riiit:qis.  In  the  Kastarn  ci:3'hi's  r.  In'  l't:iif<.[.s  fri.ru  tliu  lif.i  («i. 
].l':vl!L-.^,    ?>Kli'>j..;     uu.s     Uarisklluil    l:y  \M):     "  t<t  (KmiuilIii^I     li.'»/?u   I  Ollirn, 

itytltvv.       But    1>JC   Emperor    was    codi-     jyi/iirtjiin       iMe       (August  11^)        ttntt." 

i:u„i:  V   bvaiui.-   ir:Kh^:lni  I:.   U.uii.li-.    Km-       d  ■iiu'ir^s-.      On  llji'  l-llic  lhrbi  ]!■-.  S'V  N<n-1' 
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The  I'rineeps  ivni  a  magistrate.  His  powers  were  entrusted  to 
him  by  the  people,  ;m:i  his  position  was  based  on  the  sovran ty  of 
the  people.  Like  any  other  citizen  lie  was  bound  by  the.  laws,  mid  if 
for  any  purpose  he  needed  a  dispensation  from  any  law,  he  had  to 
receive  such  dispensation  fl'otn  the  senate.  He  could  not  be  the  ob- 
ject of  a  criminal  prosecution  ;  this,  however,  was  no  special  privilege, 
but  merely  an  application  of  the  general  rule  that  no  magistrate, 
while  lie  is  in  office,  can  be  called  to  account  by  any  one  except  a 
superior  magistrate.  Hence  the  I'rineeps,  v;ko  held  office  for  life  and 
had  uo superior,  was  necessarily  exempted  from  criiuin  il  prosecution. 
If,  however,  he  abdicated  or  were  deposed,  lie  might  be  tried  in  the 
criminal  courts.  And  as  Roman  f.aw  permitted  processes  against 
the  dead,  it  often  happened  thai,  a  I'rineeps  was  tried  in  the  senate 
after  his  death,  and  his  memory  condemned  to  dishonour,  or  his  acts 
rescinded.  The  heavier  sentence  deprived  him  of  the  honour  of  a 
public  funeral  and  abolished  the  statues  and  monuments  creeled  in 
his  name  ;  while  I  he  U;. liter  ser.  fence  removed  his  r.ame  from  those 
Koiperors,  to  whose  acts  'he  magistrates  -wore  when  tiiey  entered 
on  their  office.  "When  a  l'rinceps  was  not  condemned,  and  when 
his  acta  were  recognised  as  valid,  he  received  the  honour  of 
consecration. 

The  claim  to  consecration  after  deat.ii  was  a  sigi.ifh  ;,:o 
characteristic  of  the  Trincipiate,  derived  from  Ca'sar  ll:e  Dictator. 
lie  had  permitted  himself  to  be  worshipped  as  a.  god  during  his  life- 
time; and  though  no  building  was  set  apart  for  his  worship,  his 
statue  was  set  up  in  the  temples  of  the  gods,  and  he  had  a  flamen 
of  his  own.  After  his  death  he  was  numbered,  by  a  decree  of  the 
senate  and  Roman  people,  among  the  gods  of  the  Roman  state, 
under  the  name  of  dh-tu  Julius.  His  adopted  son  did  not  venture 
to  accept  divine  worship  at  Rome  during  his  lifetime;*  he  was 
content  lo  be  the  son  of  a  g"d,  diri  Jiliiis,  and  to  receive  the  name 
Augustus,  which  implied  a  cer:.:tin  consecration,  But  like  Romulus, 
to  whom  he  was  food  of  eemp'arim;  himself,  ho  was  elevated  1.0  the 
rank  of  the  gods  after  his  death.  It  is  worth  observing  how 
Augustus  softened  down  the  bolder  designs  of  Ca:sar  in  this  as 
in  other  respects.  Oa:sar  would  have  restored  royalty  without 
disguise;  Augustus  substituted  the  princeps  for  the  rex.  In 
Rome,  GiMsar  was  a  god  during  his  lifetime  ;  Augustus  the  son  of 
a  god  when  lie  lived,  a  god  only  after  death, 

•  The  jjsjjins  Migii.iti  wis  ac-i-shippiM  iiid  riiit  scruple  to  s|ii':iV  i.f  Amnstiis  as  a 

nt  sueet  altars  isi  li.-iiip,  aul  tie  wns  as-  nnl.     Tims  Hi.™*!  writ.™  ;0:,'m,  iii.  S.Li)  : 

sixiaii.il     ivitti    ibf    I.an's;    fp.    Horace,  ['wsens  iliv.is  batahit.ur  Aiiifustus  i  ;mi1 

Othi,  iv.  5.  34:   LI.   [.iiribss  luniri  miMt  in  ai.otber  placf  (A'f/s.C.  ii.  I.  I.i)  srraks 

nuram.    K«e  ilxive,  Chap.  1.   }  1,  as  to  of  the    divim!    honours    offered    to    him: 

tin:  Carmen  Salian.    Coo  temporary  poet,  l'r:i.-crili  tibi  mituros  largf 
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In  one  important  respect  the  Principate  differed  from  other 
magistracies.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  designation.  The 
successor  to  the  post  could  not  bo  appointed  until  the  post  was 
vacant,  flence  it  follows  thai,  011  the  death  of  an  Emperor,  the 
Empire  ceased  to  exist  nniil  the  election  of  his  successor;  the  I 
republic  was  in  the  hands  of  the  senate  und  the  people  during  the 
interim,  and  the  initiative  devolved  upon  the  consuls.  The 
principle  "The  kins'  is  dead,  lous;  live  the  kins:."  had  no  applica- 
tion in  the  Roman  Empire. 

As  a  magistracy,  the  Principate  was  elective  arid  ;  1  <■  t-  h'-rei'.iiary. 
It  11  light  be  conferred  on  any  citizen  by  the  will  of  the  sovran 
people;  and  even  women  and  children  were  not  disqualified  hy 
their  sex  and  a^e,  as  in  the  case  of  ether  martin  trades.  Two,  or 
rai.her  three,  acts  were  ncecSMirv  fur  the  creation  of  the  Princeps. 
He  first  received  the  proconsular  in  i  peri  run  and  along  with  it  the 
name  Augustus;  subsequently  the  tribiinieian  power;  and  also 
Other  rights  defined  by  the  special  l.awifc  imperii).  Put  it  must  be 
clearly  understood,  that  ids  position  sis  Vrinccps  really  depended  upon 
the  proconsular  imperiurn,  which  rave  liim  exclusive  command 
of  all  the  soldiers  of  the  state.  Once  he  receives  it,  he  is  Emperor ; 
the  aeqr.idtiuti  of  the  tribi.nician  ]xiwer  is  h  consequence  of  the 
acquisition  of  the  supreme  power,  but  is  net  the  supreme  power 
itself.  The  day  on  which  the  imreiium  ii  eunl'erred  (diet;  imiwit) 
marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  reign. 

It  is  important  to  observe  how  the  proconsular  power  was 
conferred  Oil  the  Princeps.  It  was,  theoretically,  delegated  by  the 
Sovran  people,  hut  was  never  bestowed  or  confirmed  by  the  people 
meeting  in  the  comitia.  It  was  always  conferred  by  the  senate, 
which  was  supposed  to  act  for  the  people.*  When  the  title  Im- 
pcrator  whs  first  eenfened  by  the  soldier-,  it  required  the  formal 
confirmation  of  the  senate,  ami  until  the  coi.  fin  nation  took  place 
tlie  candidate  selected  by  the  soldiers  was  a  usurper.  On  the 
other  hand  the  Impevator  named  by  the  senate,  although  legitimate, 
had  no  chance  of  maintaining;  Ids  position  unless  be  were  also  recog- 
nised by  the  soldiers. 

The  position  of  the  new  Princeps  was-  fully  established  when 
he  wan  acknowledged  by  both  the  senate  and  the  army.  After 
Augustus,  the  proconsular  power  of  the  Princeps  was  perpetual. 
and  it  was  free  from  annuity  in  any  form. 

The  tribunician  power,  on  the  other  hand,  wan  cut  if  erred  by  the 
people  meeting  in  comitia.  It  proper];  required  (wo  separate 
legal  acts — a  special  law  defining  the  powers  to  be  conferred,  and 
an  election  of  the  person   en  wdn.ini  they  should  lie  conferred. 

ROMAN    EMPIEE.  C 
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these  acts  were  combinr.fl  in  one ;  ami  a  magistrate,  probably  one 
of  tlii  consuls,  brought  a  rogation  before  the  eoniitisi,  both  defining 
the  powers  ami  nominating  tin:  person.  The  bill  of  course  had 
to  come  before  the  senate  first,  and  an  interval  known  as  the 
trinuni  mind'ovim  elapsed  between  the  decree  of  the  sun  silo  and 
the  comstia.  lionet'  under  the  earlier  Principal,  when  such  forms 
were  still  observed,  the  assumption  of  the  tribuuieian  power  lakes 
place  some  time  after  the  die*  i:i:)>eyii.  The  tribuuieian  power  was 
conferred  Tor  perpetuity,  but  was  formally  assumed  anew  every 
year,  so  that  the  I'rinceps  used  to  count,  the  years  of  his  reign  as 
the  years  of  his  tribuuieian  power.* 

lint,  though  the  Empire  was  thus  elective',  in  reality  tiie  choice 
of  the  now  frinc-eps  deper.de, i  em  the  senate  or  the  anr.y  only  in 
the  case  of  revolutions.  In  settled  times  liie  Emperors  chose  I  heir 
successors,  and  in  their  owe  lifetime  caused  the  objects  of  their 
choice  to  he  invested  with  some  of  the  marks  or  functions  of 
imperial  dignity.  It  was  but  natural  thai,  each  Emperor  should 
try  to  secure  the  continuance  of  the  Empire  is  his  own  family. 
If  he  bad  a  son,  he  was  sure  to  choose  him  as  successor;  if  only 
a  daughter,  her  husband  or  one  of  her  children.  I!  he  had  neither 
son  nor  daughter  of  bis  own,  he  usually  a'.oplcd  a  near  kinsmau. 
Thus  the  Empire,  though  always  theoretically  elective,  practieally 
tended  to  become  hereditary  ;  and  it  came  to  be  recognised  that 
near  kinship  to  an  Emperor  founded  a  reasonable  claim  to  the 
succession.  This  feature  was  present  from  the  very  outset;  for  the 
founder  of  the  Empire  himself  had  first  assumed  ids  place  on  the 
political  stage  as  ihe  sou  and  heir  of  Julius,  and  no  oife  was  more 
determined  or  strove  harder  to  found  a  dynasty  than  Augustus. 

§  4.  Augustus  assumed  other  functions  ar.d  titles  (as  well  as  tins 
proconsular  imperium  and  the  tribunician  potest  as),  but  they  had  no 
place  in  the  theory  of  the  imperial  01  institution,  lie  was  named  by 
the  "senate,  the  knights  and  the  people,"  juttrr  jiati-Ue  (2  B.C.),  and 
subsequent  Emperors  regularly  received  this  title. f  lie  was  elected 
Pontifex  Maxim  us  by  the  people  in  12  n.c.  (March  G)  after  the 
death  of  Lepidus,  who  had  been  allowed  lo  retain  that  oflice 
when  he  was  deprived  of  his  triumviral  power.  Henceforward 
the  Chief  I'untilicatc  was  always  held  by  the  I'.iaperorf,  and  formed 


*  The  WbmiiciAii  year  ..if  Uif  1  r.r-pul.lLc 

prsielit-:,!  tluit  it  i-mtiruu-il  in  g. 

licgim    oil    llii'    llilh   Tli'rcml.ET  ;    lmt  the 

ii:i[j|i.i]  t!-Li':uiif:;m  ;v:iro,iin!ol  Ir-m  the 

tbn  HTiato  by  (JatnlUfi.    Cp.  Ju 

iliLv  i,u  wki.h  it  wns  liCJuimi,  until  tlj.i 

211  :  ]1;.]pi.l  j.^hTliip.ilLl.ieli'i'v- 

iti.I  .,f  til.'  l'.ot  o-ntmy  >.[>..  ivI.pt.  the  .-i,( 

duiit.    But  there  Is  no  Hist. 
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one  of  their  standing  titles.  Augustus  also  belonged  to  other 
religious   colleges.      TTc.   was   not   only    Pontifex ;    ho  was  also   a 

scptemvir,  a  .ruin -"ir-cin: v:s-  and  an  augur;  lie  was  enrolied  among 
the  t'e'i'f.kn.  tlie  Armlet  and  the  Titii.* 

Augustus  was  not  a  censor,  nor  did  ho,  as  Emperor,  p.o^cs-  the 
powers  of  the  censor's  office,  although  lie  sometimes  temporarily 
assumed  them.  The  reason  why  ho  refrained  from  assuming 
these  [lowers  permanently  is  obvious.  It  was  Ins  aim  to  preserve 
the  form  of  a  republic  and  lo  maintain  the  senate  as  an  indepen- 
dent body.  One  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  censors  wax  to  revise 
the  list  of  senators ;  they  had  the  [.ewer  of  expunging  members 
from  that  body  and  electing  new  ones.  It  is  clear  that  if  the 
Emperor  possessed  the  rights  of  a  censor,  he  would  have  direct 
control  over  the  senate,  and  it,  would  no  longer  be  even  nominally 
independent. 

In  28  n.c.,  as  we  have  seen,  Augustus  and  Agrippa  held  u  census 
as  consuls,  by  virtue  of  the  censorial  power  which  originally  1  'elonged 
to  the  consular  office.  And  on  the  two  subsequent  occasions  on 
which  Augustus  held  a  census,  once  by  himself  (H  n.c.)  and  once 
in  conjunction  with  Tiberius  (14  A.n.),  he  did  not  assume  the  title 
of  censor,  but  caused  consular  power  to  be  conferred  nn  him  tempo- 
rarily by  the  senate.  In  22  n.c.  ibc  peome  propose  1  to  bestow  on 
Augustus  the  censorship  for  life,  but  lie  refused  (.he  oiler,  and  caused 
Paulkis  iEmilius  Lepidus  and  Wunatius  Planous  to  be  appointed 
censors.  This  was  the  last  oceasion  on  which  two  private  citizens 
were  colleagues  in  that  office.  Three  times  f  it  was  proposed  lo 
Augustus  to  undertake  as  a  perpetual  office  "the  regulation  of 
laws  and  manners  "  (inorv.m  hyumiiue  ic/imi't,),  hut  lie  invariably 
refused.  Such  an  institution  would  have  been  as  openly  subversive 
of  republican  government  us  royalty  or  the  dictatorship.  Neverthe- 
less some  of  the  functions  of  the  censor,  and  especially  the  txiisus 
lii/i.iit/ini,  seem  from  the  very  first  to  have  fallen  within  the 
competence  of  the  Princeps. 

It.  should  be  specially  observed  that,  ihi:  1'vincepS  did  nut  possess 
consular  power,  as  is  sometimes  erroneously  staled.  Occasionally 
it.  was  decreed  to  him  l.empoiai'ily  for  a  s- pedal  purpose,  but  it  did 
not  belong  to  him  as  Princeps.  J 

§  5.  "While  the  Emperor  avoided  the  names  ri.x  and  dictator,  he 
distinguished  himself  from  ordinary  citizens  by  a  peculiar 
arrangement  of  his  personal  name.  (1)  All  the  Emperors  from. 
Augustus  to  Hadrian,  with  three  exceptions,  §  dropped  the  name  of 

•  Tbese  leaser  offices  iio  not  appear  in  |      J  See  Note  B.  ni  mi  of  rtiapler. 
his  Cities.  j  Claudius,  Nero,  una  Vitellins. 

t  19,  18.  and  11  B.C. 

c  hostel 
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their  gens.  (2)  They  never  designated  the  tribe  to  which  they 
belonged.      (3)  Most   of  them  adopted  the   title  Imperator   as   a 

pramumem  Tiii-  designation  had  been  first  used  as  a  constant 
title  by  Oa-sar  the  Dictator,  hem.' placed  immediately  after  bis  name 
and  preceding  ail  other  titles.  Thus  it  might,  have  been  regarded 
as  a  second  cognomen;  and  the  younger  U;cs;ir  clidmed  it  as  part  of 
his  father's  name,  and,  to  make  this  clear,  adopted  it  as  a  pramomen 
instead  of  his  own  prjenomeu  Gains. 

Aii  th:.'  annate  '.icsceadam-  nf  the  dietalo:'  bove  [!.'■  mme  Ciesar, 
which  was  a  cognomen  of  ihi;  Jr.ibm  gens.  Hat  when  the  lions;.:  of 
the  Julian  Ctesars  came  to  an  end  oil  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Gaius,  his  success,  n  ('l.-mdias  assumed  the  cognomen  Caesar,  and  this 
example  was  followed  by  subsequent  dynasties.  Tims  Oresar  came 
to  be  a  conventional  cognomen  of  the  Kmporor  and  his  house. 

Auf/itxttta  was  a  title  of  honour;  it  did  nol,  like  imperator  or 
consul,  imply  an  ollice,  and  henee  an  Emperor's  wife  could  receive 
the  title  Augusta.  But  it  was  not,  like  C;esar,  hereditary;  it  had 
to  be  conferred  by  the  senate  or  people.  At  the  same  time  it 
wa=  distinctly  a  cognomen;  and  it  Las  clung  specially  to  him  who 
first  bore  it  a?  a  personal  name.  It  was  always  assumed  by  his 
successors  along  with  the  actual  power;  and  it  seemed  to  express 
that,  while  the  various  parts  of  the  Emperor's  power  were  in  their 
nature  collegial,  there  co'iid  yet  only  lie  one  Emperor. 

In  much  later  times  Augustus  aad  Civsar  were  distinguished  a.s 
greater  and  lesser  titles.  The  Emperor  bore  tiie  name  Augustus  ; 
while  he  whom  the  Emperor  chose  to  succeed  to  the  throne  was 
a  Ca:sar.  Moreover,  there  might  be  more  than  one  Augustus,  and 
more  than  one  Cassar. 

Wo  must  carefully  distinguish  two  different  uses  ef  Imperator  in 
the  titulary  style  of  the  Emperors.  (1)  As  a  designation  of  the 
proconsular  imperium,  it  was  placed,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
before  the  name  as  a  pramomen.  (2)  Imp.  with  a  number, 
standing  among  the  titles  after  the  name,  meant  that  be  had  been 
greeted  as  imperator  so  many  times  by  the  soldiers  in  consequence 
of  victories.  Yet  the  two  uses  were  regarded  as  closely  connected. 
For  the  investiture  with  the  proconsular  imperium  was  regarded  as 
the  first  acquisition  of  the  name  Imperator,  so  that  on  the  first 
victory  after  his  accession  the  Emperor  designated  himself  as 
imperator  ii. 

Toe  order  ef  names  in  t'.io  imperial  style  in  worthy  uf  notice.*  In 
the  case  of  the  early  Emperors,  (Jaisar  eoioes  after   the  name;  for 

*  Thf  full  title  ut  Augustus  In  the  lust  i  J'ontif.    Mix.,    Cos.    xiii..    Imp.    xs., 

yBr.ifhUrfiguillADOMaMnMlTO:  Tdbimir-.  I'-tesiat.  suvii,  ]>(Mer) 
Imp.     Citesx    Divi     F(llius)    Augustus,    |  P(atrliB). 
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example,  Imp.  Nero  CkuiiiuH  Gesar  Augustus.  With  Vespasian 
begins  a  new  style,  in  which  Osar  sro-iicriilly  precedes  the  proper 
cognomen;  thus,  Imp.  Casar  Vespasiauus  Augustus.  Augustus 
retained  its  place  ;il,  the  end. 

§  6.  The  Princeps  had  the  light  of  appealing  publicly  at  nil 
seasons  in  the  purple-edged  T-. i^;i  of  a  magistrate.  On  tin:  occasion 
of  solemn  festivals,  he  used  to  wear  the  purple  gold-broidorcd  toga, 
which  was  worn  by  victorious  generals  :n  triumphal  profession . 
And  although  in  Italy  he  did  not  possess  the  hh.),t:i-inm  •ntUxti.v.,  he 
hid  the  right  to  wear  the  purple  paludiuiieutum  (j;nrj,vrt.i)  of  the 
Iioporator  eveu  in  Rome,  but.  this  was  .1  privilege  of  which  early 
Emperors  seldom  availed  themselves.  The  distinctive  headdress 
of  the  Princeps  was  a  laurel  wreath.  As  Imperator  he  wore  the 
sword;  but  the  sceptre  only  in  triumphal  precessions.  Bolh  in 
the  senate-house  and  elsewhere,  he  sat  on  a  sella  r.mttlu ;  and  he 
was  attended  by  twelve  lictors,  like  the  other  chief  magistrates. 
His  safety  was  provided  for  by  a  bodj guard,  generally  consisting 
of  German  soldiers;  and  one  cohort  of  (he  pra'torun  guards  was 
constantly  stationed  at  his  palace. 

Under  the  Republic  the  formula  of  public  oaths  was  couched  in 
the  name  of  Jupiter  and  the  Penates  of  the  liorniiu  people.  Cawar 
the  Dictator  added  his  own  genius,  and  this  fashion  was  followed 
under  the  Principate.  The  oath  was  framed  in  the  name  of 
Jupiter,  those  Emperors  who  had  become  divine  after  death, 
the  genius  nf  I  he  rcignir.g  Kia;  er;'i-,*  and  l:ic  IVnati  s.  '1'iic  l':iuce|  ;• 
also  had  the  privilege  of  being  included  in  (he  vida  or  prayers  for 
the  welfare  of  the  state,  which  if  was  customary  to  offer  up  in  the 
first  mouth  of  every  year.t  And  it  was  regarded  as  treason  to 
encroach  on  either  of  tiiesc  privileges— to  swear  by  the  genius,  or 
offer  public  vows  for  the  safety,  of  any  other  than  the  Emperor. 
After  the  battle  of  Aetinm,  the  birthday  of  Augustus  had  been 
elevaled  to  a  public  feast;  and  hence  it  became  the  custom  to 
celebrate  publicly  t'ie  birthday  of  every  u.':gr.:ng  rhi'.pi.T.O',  and  also 
the  day  of  his  accession. 

Like  other  men  of  distinction,  the  Piinceps  gave  morning 
receptions,  which,  however,  differed  from  those  of  private  persons, 
in  that  every  person  who  wished,  provided  he  was  of  sufficiently 
hiyli  rank,  was  admitted.  It  was  part  of  the  policy  of  Augustus  10 
treat  men  of  his  own  rank   as  peers,  and  in   social  intercourse  to 
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behave  merely  as  an  aristocrat   among  fellow-aristocrats.     There 

was  formally  mi  such  thing  as  court  etiquette,  and  the  Emperor's 
Palalium  was  merely  a  private  Louse.  Hut  the  political  difference 
which  set  the.  Princeps  above  all  his  fellow- citizens  could  not  fail 
to  have  its  social  consequences,  however  much  Augustus  wished  to 
seem  a  peer  among  peers.  Those  persons,  whom  Augustus 
admitted  to  the  honour  of  his  friendship — and  they  belonged 
chiefly  lo  the.  senatorial,  in  a  Tew  cases  to  tiie  eqhesti  ian  ranks— 
came  to  form  a  distinct,  though  not  ofticiaily  recognised,  body 
under  the  name  amid  Casaris,  "  frieuils  of  Cicsar."  From  this 
circle  he  selected  his  aiuiiten  or  "companions,"  the  retinue  which 
accompanied  him  when  he  [.ravelled  in  the  provinces.  The  amicl 
were  expected  to  attend  the  morning  receptions,  and  were  greeted 
with  a  kiss.  They  wore  a.  ring  with  the  image  of  the  Emperor, 
They  were  received  in  some  order  of  precedence;  and  gradually 
they  came  to  bj  divided  into  classes,  according  to  their  intiunicy 
with  the  Emperor  ;  and  admisskui  into  the  circle  of  a-ssiici  liecan.e 
a  forniiil  act.  To  low:  the  position  of  a  "  friend  "'  of  l.Vesar  entailed 
consequences  equivalent  to  exile.  Invitations  to  dine  with  the 
Emperor  were  also  prohahly  Sim  lied  to  the  maid.  Tiius  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  Piincipate  there  were  the  elements  of  the  elaborate 
system  of  court  ceremony  which  was  developed  in  later  centuries. 
Too  position  of  the  omitus  was  more  definitely  marked  out.  They 
received  allowances,  and  had  special  quarters  in  the  camp.  They 
had  also  precedence-  over  provincial  governors.  Toe  distinction  of 
having  been  a  comes  of  t.'ais.u'  is  often  mentioned  on  inscriptions 
among  official  honours. 

It  was  not  lawful  under  the  free  commonweal ih  to  set-  up  ill  any 
public  place  the  imago  of  a  living  man.  The  image  of  the  Princeps 
migh:  he  set  up  anywhere;  and  there  were  two  eases  in  which  it 
was  obligatory  that  it  should  appear,  namely  in  military  shrinks, 
along  with  the  eagle-  and  the  standards,  and  on  coins.  Sometimes 
it  appeared  on  the  standards  themselves.  In  regard  to  coinage, 
Augustus  field  last  the  royal  privilege  which  bad  been  accorded 
by  the  senate  to  Caesar  (in  44  B.C.);  and  the  right  of  being  rc- 
|uesei,ted  on  ttio  money  of  the  realm  was  exclusively  reserved  for 
the  Emperor,  or  those  members  of"  tiie  imperial  house  on  whom  he 
might  choose  to  confer  it. 
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Auiinsms  is  .>uly  tl:i!ikin«  ■..]"  Ills  revival 

■  ■■JlL'l-  ^'Hi-Ill.       It   ILilL-'Ill   Lll-i-    lie  Sli|||te.-t.:l 

cinmtilatr,  ami  tensurlul  power. 

(;!)■  '('lie    ]irix-i'iiimlfli    LinpiTinm,    and 

si[libsla,s,,.si [uc-ili II  ilis  lalitiutl  .." 

■.lmi^ilLul-  an.l  tributiiiiiiii  pimer. 

III.'  Ms  f,'i-s<«,  ami  calls  ulliml.n.aU'.  Hi!; 

(4>.  I'!.'    l,n, consular    iiujmiaiu,    ami 

lu  ll.ij  evidence  of  a  Lin  (y.iiklie.l,  is,  m) 

liul  AiiL-u.tus  aail  liMi-.in  iLr'  iisl"iali"ii 

tribuniciaii  |:imei\ 

::!'  lii..-  provina's   (had    actually    resl'.ro'.l 

If  Augustus  adopted  either  (])  or  (I;, 

,\-ia)  :.■  Ike  small:   in    2s    i:r.-r      1  'i rl I ii 1 1 ■. 

tl.at  Hit'    assumption  .,[  L'ftisi.iial    |.i.ni 

[\iuj  ■  i-ors     lauguaiiv,       lint    i:ii':    nii^lil. 

unuii:    till'   t;,rni:illy    ii..-;|:.--.lrnt    position 

of  tlie   snwi:    illu-oiy,   and   a.  curd h. It !y 

A  nil  Usui*      resie;iieii       the      i.msiVi'iitr'.' 

libamlunoi    it.     I,ii    Hi.,    v.lio>    it    scans 

|.u,n'i-i  w'ni.ii  l".-k;i!;i'l  lu  him  as  trium- 

vir—lliis  nt    niicjit    liav:    l.(-.'ii  niiiikeil, 

p,l.   iv:.s   kept  quite  in   tin.-  batkirroii:i.[. 

i.f  the  taii  -but    returned  the   ]iri,ci,i'.- 

(Bee  nut*  a  end  of  Chap.  I.} 

uM     em,:.- — rctutu.1     by    Mi.iiiins.il     in.d 

u..,c  ..m.  rail."  abauiluiil — linn  A  mi  ust  ns 

II.-    THE    Klli.-T   t  ■.-.INSTITUTION    OF 

l'rincipate.     '1  Ilia   inistiiko    nan    due    lu 

riinii  Casi-ius  (liv.  lu),  ivln,  piobaluy  mis-. 

Auem.tn-  til"  riclit  of  wriLiaiij  ike  ooiisu- 

Middle  I'tiiaipalo  ,-ctisist   in  Us  ilrstl'n- 

l.ir     in-iimi,!,    ,1    lu'.aily    ililliiient     ni'iltir. 

liiiiiniirv  state    tipt«flcti   -i",   mill  i.',  inc.? 

in  tii.- ■■.vprissiuii  -'...iisular  pu'vc:"mav 

It  is  iti'iML-aliy  i.svc&Hli»iUir>|.rw..iisu]B!- 

lulvl'  b.-.-il   used   I'J'  liiin   1"   ilesj^mitr  ::;■:- 

I'l'ii-ulati'  playt'd  a  chief  part  in  Hie  i-i-ii- 

sti',mi"n.il    i".i-illi.ii  of  Aac-iistns  at    rli  s 

linic;  for,  beside,  die  fuct  of  till'  keialimi 

timiAiii-yraaiiiiL.asllniiims.jnba.spoiim-d 
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thllll.       'J'lir?   View*    .if    ll|:r^.iL;    [/^■r).:'l.!- 

/<r-L  .^/.••''■rl.  <!.■>■  ^ju.'se.'it"  .v.'n'r'yi^r- 
f.,,-.<i;»;,,  v..l.  ii.)  lmie  bivti  cart-fully 
shKlied.  A  snnieiviiat  .lilb'iriit,  .1 1 1.1  per- 
]i!i]«  siinpnT,   r«-i,n5lriicriim  uf  the  fust 

i":.|lll..f  tn.  ■  l'lin.i|..[l':  :i.i-  ! 'I  T'li'il  1  ::ir;L 

Dy  Mr.  II.  F.  Vellum  ',J<.;:rm,l  „f  l-ki!;- 
'■■:/■/.  xvll.,  ibiiiliLrti.ir  l'u:«  it-"  in  f!n,;w.i 
Ilki.  '■/  (7r,-tk  un  I,  famuli  AHli'/.},  and 
must  be  set  futtli  In  his  own  words: 

senate  and  pernio,  In?  {Oa's.ir^  uhs  legally 

ninveated  with  the   ewentlil    .■..■ ta 

ullii.  r..rm'Tiuitii!.rily.     II.:  ivai  frivrn  a 


onld  have  been  only  [ii''  eipul  *""i 
.■.1  snprri.ir  ut'the  piiia.'n.Milar  ir""-'"'"" 
f  the  provinces  nut  included  within 


Lm,  bawd  entirely  n 
a  change  was  mart 


onee  to  lie  villd  I 
consuls,    Hefurthc 


■.■niivi:^.i    Liniviiiini.    An^nvtuv  "  i.-r. nifrlit 
f:  i^-.ii  i  inn,  -i"  .nil  pr.inKn.'mv  jiis   'W- 

-hr-nrii.r     !■„■!.     rbat     tll'Tl'     was    ll'iw    ill 

Rome,  by  the  aide  of  the  annual  consuls, 

?.  h..[.l.;r  uf  om.ulai-  inipfibim,  fully  iht-iv 
equal  in  rank  and  power  at  home,  and 

ahir.ad.    Ini'    tr,l'.''.l'''Vl  ;,.,,'.v'.;?     <.;is   put 


C— THE  ORIGIN  O 


!,[(«<.      Tl:i. 


by  Mr.  K.  F.  Pelhun  (Jo 
lotogy,  viii.  .IIS)  that  Prin. 
I'ritioqis  ('ivitatls,  a  term  wj 
applied  by  t5tf»  in  1'einpey. 
annie.  ^jL-also  up). lied  by  i.'irei 

i'onipoy  ]  [;>  C:'>.iv  ^Lp.  in?  .it 

~    ~    5),  and  by 


«of 


.■a''  nf  r),l 
■  -iai.l-  for1 


Pompey.      This  view 
Mommsen.    


nuerlal   titlu  princcpt 


■as    nriftinally 


tanatui  and  gradually  gained  a  widi 
sense.  He  compares  the  extension  of  tl 
term  princejw  iutuntufit,  widen  froi 
meaning    merely    the    foremost   of  tl 


seo  b.-luiv.  Chap.  IV.  }  6). 

—the  le>;  de  ihperio. 

which  Col.tdi  R; 


l.ii'i'-jri.    -1:1 

had  1' I   In 


k  Chon 

toll  law 


;r.  John  in  tl 


ti  rfghls, 
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hardly  conceivable  that  a  jurist  wOl 
designate  a  law  conferring  (ri&.  f 
[hone™  amply  extended)  as  a  lei 

pvtcstas  iiri'  legally  quite  distinct  c< 
ceptitms.  II  seems  far  mure  likely  tl 
UiiK  lex  ■,-.-i:~.l  the  1'miceps  with  a  Mil 
b,.|  H.i  rle.1,1-  \^ J-iil-Ii  ware  ii";  eiven  by  h:- 
|i:"ii'iiMil,i|-  iinpaiiLiiii  and  by  ills  I" 
Imtlielnil  poA'L-v  Cq\    Heivug,  up.  eil.. 


cj 1 1 1 1 i i.-L  i in i ■■■  f ■  r :j tf !L  i  j  < Jrr-Ha v i  V.-.pi 
Aue.^t^fieerellcest; 
liti.jut  qua.-  ante  haw;   !p|mi 


The  fragment  of  this  highly  impel!  mi; 

ae  si    pnpuli    pleUsve    iufiU    acia 

|..UrO -....,  ^Ml.™-,: 

Ti(berio)     lulio     Caisari     AugCusto 

leges  ri-jrrjit  [Nn  ir-s  plrbiavr   sdla  i-ena- 

TLIi?ri«[Ui.>  Claudii)  Cusavi  A  uti(usli) ) 

qliudeum  ,\   l-'c.'.  :i.u:il  iMi-.i-  |ihl:isv,' 

opoituliit  hi  lecvrit  huiiia  lepi-  inv:-. 

faecre     liceat,    it*     uti     licult     dlvu 

1"  "."»,  *ii" 

Aug(nSt,i),     Ti(borio)     Ilrtiu    ttesari 

Angfnsto),    Ti(bcrlo)   Claudio  C;esari 

nevequisdeeare.  apuil^-Tr.:;..   -!.i :!,,." 

Aup,uslo  Genuaiiico ; 

t.-ve   (-0   seriatus   liabebiliii'.  unuiiimi 

t— THE  ELECTION  01'  THE 

PRINCWS. 

ac  el  a   lege    seuatus  edict  us   essel 

poriuill    i.-.i!!    «jii(Wr«l    exclusively    l.y 

liaocieturque; 

llii'  si'uate.  -liii-.  L  t  -■  -ii  1  ■  1   in..   be  .  iriti'n.'.l  1  iv 
It-.'  army.   1  have  ai!,:].1,al   the  vii.'.v  ^hidl 
is   well  drrcniLcil   li_v   IJci-mjk  (i/i.-i./i.  mid 

tern,  implimn  ™«ttoiiemveP^utu! 

ici    piet'.'ntrs   seiial.ai    iwi'iili.que    R,.- 

.-■int.   .(.<■  r.iii..  ,««riff«Wi[K«iW,  ii.  (HO, 

fYagatiurieui     suani     dederit,    pronii- 

that    Ihe    imperium    njulil     leujiimalelj 

senate  i  in   fact  that  the  aci  merely  con- 

utiquc    el   fines   pornei-ii    pi.ifi'rii1. 

prcranvere,  cum  ex  re  publics  cense- 

bit  esse,  lieeat  ita  uti  licuit  Ti(l.eri„) 

assume    it    hy    either    the    M-imte  or  the 

Claudio  Ca-'iri  Aug(ustci)l  leniiauico  ; 

1r."..jis:   lae   senate  nr  tr.'i.j^   lieinc  -u|i- 

li.i-.il    ii|i,.iilv    t'i    represent,    [la.,    fi.i.jili.-, 

li'ia.  iiiaieilule  iliviii.iriiiri,  huniajml- 

a iieeli.vtiei'  !iy seiiali- heme- merely 

nun,  iHiblicaiurn   piivniai  inrii;ue   r,- 

P'efinc.i  „s  rr  laaiM.ni.iic  ami  eciniin- 

.a-i. t„  the  lll(,.r«l»::lih.., ,.1,11,1. a, ■Vi-aHh. 

liotestasque  ait,  iia  uti   ilivo   Aug- 

(usto)  Tibcrioqnc  Iulic.  Oesari  Aug- 

(ustu)    Tibet  ioque     Claud  lo    Ca'ssri 

Au1!(Hsr.<i)(J.TI1i»i)lo>iiiiti 

iliftmrt    ait    from   the    acquis  it  i,.u  of  the 

utlque     qulbus     legllxn     plrboiva 

prucuwula,    ijupurium-     When    tl:n    s.*l- 
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CHAPTEH  III. 


§  1.  The  |)]'w.HL.-ul:ij-  imjiei-liini  ami  tin;  tvil  anHuu  ]H)'.vi;r.  §  2.  l'uiilii:al 
rights  ivhicii  remaiud!  lu  the  peo^e.  §  ',',.  Constitution  nf  trie  senate. 
Prim-eps  senatus.  Cand-jr  aidoruiii  fcn-ihu.  Seantiirial  committees, 
§4.  Character  of  the  Dyarchy.  §  ~>.  Division  uf  power  between 
Emperor  anil  senate  :  (1)  administrative,  (2)  jmiLciu],  (3)  in  election 
of  magistrates,  (4-)  legislative  (.«■«■■  ttv.wi<*«'ti,  nliidn,  odd),  (5)  finan- 
cial (taxes,  coinage).  The  senate  as  an  organ  of  the  government,  for 
publication.  §  ti.  Magistracies  under  the  Empire.  §  7.  The  oi-do 
erjucsler  as  revised  by  Augustus:  II)  its  constitution,  (2)  mode  of 
admission,  (3)  tenure  for  life.  (41  the  ciu:t--m  pro'Mth,  (5 '■  military 
organisation,  (ti)  privi!,^  ,.f  kr-iihts,  (71  their  service  as  officers, 
(8)  their  eervice  ou  the  judicial  benches;  the  four  deourhe  of  uidica, 
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(9)  division   of  offices    in    the   state    between   knights  and  senators, 
(10}  elevation  of  knights  to  the  senate. 

Sf.ct.  I.— Political  Position  of  the  PaiscErs.    The  I'eoi'U-:. 

§  1.  Is  the  last  chapter  it  was  shown  how  Aug;is!us  established 
the  Principatc,  and  wo  became  aeqeatul.cd  ivit.li  the  constitutional 
theory  of  this  new  phase  of  the  Roman  republic,  which  was  really 
ii  disguised  monarchy.  We  also  learned  the  titles  and  iusiLcti Ea. 
which  were  the  outward  marks  of  the  ambiguous  position  of  the 
monarch  who  affected  ie  be  a  private  citizen.  It  remains  now  to 
examine  more  closely  his  political  powers,  and  sue  how  tlie  govern- 
ment of  the  slate  was  divided  between  (lie  1'rinceps  ami  the  senate 
according  to  the  system  of  Augustus. 

Tliu  proconsular  imperium  of  the  Emperor  differed  front  that  of 
the  ordinary  proconsul  in  three  ways.  Firstly,  the  nut  in;  army 
stood  imder  tin.-  direct  coiLimaml  of  the  Emperor.  Secondly,  his 
imp  rium  was  not  limited  (except  in  the  case  of  Augustus  himself) 
to  a  special  period.  It  was  given  for  life.  And  thirdly,  it  not 
only  extended  directly  over  a  far  larger  space— the  Emperor's 
"  province  "including  a  multitude  ol'iiuporlaui  provinces— than  that 
of  an  ordinary  proconsul,  but.  being  muitts  or  superior  above  that  of 
ail  othara,  it  could  be  applied  in  the  senatorial  provinces  which 
tliey  governed  ;  and  thus  it.  really  extended  over  the  whole  empire. 
As  a  consequence  of  his  exclusive  ntihhuy  coir.inatid,  it  devolved 
upon  the  Emperor  exclusively  to  pay  the  troops,  to  appoint  officers, 
to  release  soldiers  from  service.*  The  soldiers  tool;  the  military 
oath  of  obedience  to  him.  lie  alone  possessed  the  right  of  levying 
troops,  and  anyone  who  levied  troops  without  an  imperial  com- 
mand, committed  an  act  of  treason.  Tie  granted  all  military 
honours  except  triumphs  and  the  triumphal  ori.au. eats.  Moreover, 
while  an  ordinary  proconsul  lost  his  imperium  on  leaving  his 
district,  the  Emperor  lived  in  Rome  without  surrendering  the 
imperium,  although  Rome  and  Italy  were  excepted  from  its 
operation.  The  Emperor  possessed  also  supreme  command  at  sea, 
and  had  the  prieioriati  guards,  formed  of  Italian  volunteers,  at  his 
disposal,  as  a  stationary  garrison  at  Rome.  In  connection  with  the 
proconsular  power  is  the  Sovran  light  which  the  Emperor  possessed 
of  making  war  and  peace;  but  this  was  probably  conferred  upon 
Augustus  by  a  special  enactment,  and  was  afterwards  one  of  the 
prerogatives  defined  by  (he  Lex  tie  imperio. 

The  rights  which  tin;  1'riuceps  derived  from  the  tribunieian 
power,  as  such,  were  as  follows  :  (1)  He  had  the  right  to  preside  on 
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the  "bench  of  tin'  tribunes  of  the  people.  ('!)  lie  bad  the  right  of 
intercession, — which    he    often   practised   against   decrees   of  the 

Senate,  (-i)  lit':  posseted  the  tribunicial",  coi-rcitii'.  His  person 
was  inviolable:  and  not  only  an  injury,  but  any  indignity  in  aet 
or  speech  offered  to  him  was  punishable.  61)  He  bad  also  the 
right  to  interfere  for  the  prevention  of  abuses,  and  to  protect  the 
oppressed.  (o)  Tl  is  possible  thai,  his  power  lo  initiate  legislation 
may  partly  come  under  this  head. 

liosides  these  powers  springing  from  the  tribuiiieiim  jiorV-stas,  (he 
Princeps  possessed,  as  we  have  seen,  other  prerogatives  defined  by 
(lie  Lex  de  impeiio. 

§  2.  Though  the  sovran  people  was  now  represented  by  the 
Princeps,  it  had  still  some  political  duties  to  perform  itself.  The 
popular  assemblies  still  met,  elected  magistrates,  and  made  laws. 
The  following  points  are,  lo  be  observed. 

(i)  Augustus  loniiidiy  deprived  tl:e  people  of  the  judiciiU  powers 
which  had  belonged  to  it. 

(2)  The  eomitia  tribute  continued  to  be  a  legislative  assembly, 
and  the  right  of  making  laws  Mas  never  formally  laken  away  from 
it.  But  by  indirect  means,  as  will  presently  be  explained,  legis- 
lation almost  entlrch  pajscd  into  the  hands  of  the  Emperor  ;  and 
after  tho  reign  of  Tibeiius  laws  were  not  made  by  the  eomitia. 
For  a  long  time,  however,  the  form  of  conferring  the  tribunician 
power  in  an  assembly  of  the  people,  was  maintained.  The  as- 
sembly for  this  purpose  was  call'  d  rom-itia  trllnmicix potfstatis. 

(3)  The  election  of  magistrates  was  then.,  sr.  important  function  of 
the  popular  assemblies  unoer  Augustus,  (.'oustitui  Really,  the  consuls 
and  pro.' tors  were  elected  in  the  eomitia  of  the  ceuturhs,  while  the 
tribunes,  seniles  and  ([Un-slois  were  chosen  in  the  eomitia  of  the 
tribes.  But  after  the  foundation  of  the  Empire  the  distinction 
between  the  eomitia  centuriata  and  the  eomitia  tribal ta  seems  to 
nave  disappeared  ;  and  it  is  only  safe  to  speak  generally  of  "an 
assembly  of  the  people." 

The  thief  function  of  the  eomitia  cariut:,  bad  been  to  pass  't-r/cs 
<h  imperiu ;  and  there  was  room  for  it  to  exercise  its  powers  on 
the  five  or  six  occasions  on  which  the  proconsular  imperium  was 
conferred  on  Augustus.  But  it  is  not  clear  whether  on  these 
oecasioiis  an  assembly  of  the  people  was  consulted  at  all;  much 
less  whether,  if  so,  the  assembly  took  the  special  form  of  a  Curiate 

assembly. 

Jiut  whatever  may  have  been  the  theory,  arid  however  tenderly 

republican  forms  were  preserved  hy  Angus!  us,  the  people  practically 

lost  all  its  pddtica!  power.      Anil  this  was  i[tu".e  riirlit.      To  ancient 

times,  before  the  introduction  of  representative  government,  popular 
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assemblies  worked  very  well  for  governing  tt  town  and  a  small 
surrounding  territory,  but  were  quite  unsuitable  for  directing  or 
deciding  the  policy  of  a  great  empire.     Moreover,  with  extended 

franchise,  it  was  impossible  that  all  those  who  were  entitled  to 
vote  in  the  assemblies  could  avail  thetnsolves  of  tin:  privilege;  and, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  eomitia  in  the  later  republic  were  cliiefly 
iittendcd  by  the  worst  and  least  responsible  voter*,  and  were  of  ton 
the  scenes  of  riot  and  bloodshed. 


Sect.  II. — The  PiuscErs  and  Senate. 

§  '■',.  The  government  of  the  Empire  was  divided  between  the 
Emperor  and  the  senate,  and  the  position  of  lln:  senate  w'as  a  very 
important  one.  Augustus  made  some  changes  in  its  eonstitui.ium 
The  number  of  the  senate  had  been  raised  by  Julius  U.i'sar  to  nine 
hundred;  Augustus  reduced  it.  again  to  six  hundred,  fie  also  fixed 
the  properly  qualification  for  senators  at  1,000,000  sesterces 
(about  £8,000).  Those  who  had  held  the  office  of  quaestor  had, 
as  under  the  Republic,  the  riglit  of  admi-sion  lo  the  order,  and  the 
age  was  definitely  fixed  at  twenty-five.  The  senatorial  classes 
were  still  determined  by  official  rank  (consular*,  pr;etorians,  &c.). 
Thus  the  constitulion  of  the  senate  formally  depended  on  tho 
people,  as  the  people  elected  the  magistrates.  The  influence  of  llie 
Emperor,  however,  was  exerted  in  two  ways.  (1)  The  Emperor 
was  able  to  influence  the  election  of  magistrates  in  the  ponular 
assembly  (see  below,  g  ">  (•)  ),  and  (2)  be  could  assume  the  powers 
of  censor,  and  perform  a  lectio  senatus.  Augustus  purified  the 
senate  on  several  occasions.*  The  censor,  or  he  who  possessed 
the  censorial  power,  under  the  Prineipale — always  (after  22  B.C.), 
though  not  necessarily,  the  Princeps  himself  with  or  without  a 
colleague— could  not  only  place  by  a'llettio  a  non-senator  in  the 
senate;  but  could  assign  him  a  place  in  a  rank  higher  than  the 
lowest.  In  fact,  adlectiou  among  the  quastoriar.s  (tin:  lowest,  class) 
was  v.ncouinion  ;  adiecii.ju  cither  into  the  l-riliualeian  c:'  jr. to  tlie 
prietorian  class  was  tho  rule.  Adlection.  into  the  highest  raid; 
of  all,  the  consi.tlnrt-s,  was  practised  by  Casnr  the  Dictator,  but 
not  by  Ci.esar  the  first  Princeps  or  any  of  his  successors  up  to  the 
third  century.  When  It.  became  usual,  as  it  did  before  the  death 
of  Augustus,  to  elect  half-yearly  instead  of  animal  consuls,  the 
influence  which  the  Emperor  could  exert  at  the  elections  gave  him 
much  of  the  power  which  Cesar  the  Dictator  exerted  by  adhvtiu 
inter  cmsuhxres.     A  list  of  the  senate  was  made  up  every  year. 
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The  Emperor  also  exerted  a  great  iuflu^ncy  on  the  constit.iuion 
of  the  senate  in  another  way.  Admission  to  the  senate  in  the 
ordinary  course  depended  on  the  ipitostorshi  p. ;  anil  t.lie  qua>storship 
depended  on  tho  vigintivirale.  The  rule  uas  that  only  those  who 
belonged  to  the  senatorial  rank  cm  hi  bo  candidates  for  the 
\  igirdivrate.  Here  adlcction  could  not  come  in  ;  but  (he  Emperor 
assumed  the  right  of  ad  ml '.tiny;  as  candidates  for  the  vigmtiv  irate 
persons  outside  the  senatorial  class,  by  bestowing  upon  them  tlie 
Jntits  ehivus.  Thus  a  young  knight,  not.  bom  of  a  senatorial  family, 
might,  hy  the  Emperor's  favour,  enter  on  a  senatorial  career  and 
become  a  member  of  the  senate.  The  poet  Ovid,  who  by  birth 
belonged  lo  tho  equestrian  order,  is  a  wtdbknown  example.  The 
Emperor  seems  in  have  also  had  the.  |:owcr  of  granting  a  dispensa- 
tion which  allowed  persons  who  had  not  been  viginliviri  to  become 
i[iia:stors.  It  should  be  observed  that  in  the  senatorial  career 
('.-Hi'SM-s  honor  an,)  military  service  (gen  or  idly  for  a  year  in  one 
legion)  was  necessary.  The  usual  steps  were  (1)  viginlivirate, 
(Li)  military  tribunate, *  (f!)  quivstorsbip,  (4)  aylileship  or  tribunate, 
(o)  pralorsbip,  (ii)  consulate.  Hence  the  vigintiviral  offices  are 
eg .  k:il  by  Ovid  "till*  first  offices  of  tender  age."| 

Ihe  Princeps  was  himself  not  only  a  senator,  but  the  "  Prince  of 
the  senate ;"  his  name  stood  first  on  the  list  of  senators,  and  lie 
possessed  ihe  right  of  voting  first.  He  did  not,  however,  adopt 
prhicn/is  scrt'.ttitfi  as  one  of  nis  titles,  as  it  was  his  polity  rather  lo 
distinguish  himself  from  than  to  identify  ilimseii' with  the  senate. 
Special  clauses  of  the  b\x  dc  iinpr.rio  conferred  upon  him  further 
rights  in  regard  i.o  the  transactions  of  that  body.  He  had  the 
rights  of  summoning  the  senate — a  right  which  he  might  have 
claimed  by  virtue  of  the  tribunician  power  itself,— and  of  intro- 
ducing bills  (rdtdi.o)  cither  orally  or,  in  case  of  his  absence,  by 
writing,  the  proposal  being  couched  in  the  form  of  an  oratio  (or 
lilterM)  ad  sen.ntv.rn.  His  tribunician  power  gave  him  the  right, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  of  cancelling  Betiatusconsulta.  The 
reports  of  the  transactions  in  the  curia  were  always  laid  before 
Augustus  when  he  was  not  present  himself,  and  he  appointed  a 
special  officer,  as  his  representative,  to  see  that  the  reports  were 
drawn  up  in  full  and  nothing  important  omitted.  'J'his  officer  was 
called  curator  a  dor  a  in  (or  uh  aclis)  Xenatits. 

Augostu.-  in'.ruiiuoe;!  rhe  practice  of  forming  si-uah.ri:il  oenmiUlo!;, 

to   consult   beforehand,  in  conjunction  with   himself,  on  measures 

which  were   to  coma  before   the   senate.     They   consisted  of  one 

magistrate  from  each  cohere  and  Id'tcch  senators  ciiusc'i  by  lut  every 

*  *?c  below,  i  7,  (I). 
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six  months,  and  I'oi'iiiim]  ii  sort  of  "  cabinet  council."  In  the  last 
year  of  his  lii'e,  when,  owing  L"  his  weakness  and  advanced  age,  ho 
could  no  longer  appear  in  the  curia,  a  small  senate  was  (.'in  powered 
to  meet  in  Ids  house  and  pass  resolutions  in  the  name  of  the  whole 
senate.  This  body  consisted  of  his  son,  his  two  grandsons,  the 
consuls  in  office  and  tiie  consuls  designate,  twenty  senators  chosen 
for  a  year,  and  other  senators  whom  the  Emperor  himself  selected 
for  each  sitting.  This  political  '■■unsi/iiim  was  no  part  of  the 
(.■'.institution,  and  was  in  fact,  under  the  early  Principal  o.,  only 
adopted  by  Augustus  himself  and  Iris  successor  Tiberius.  It  must 
he  carefully  distinguished  from  the  judicial  con.-iHum,  which  will 
he  mentioned  below. 

§4.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  lhat  the  joint  rule  of  the 
Empire  by  the  Emperor  and  the  senate  is  sometimes  called  a 
dyarchy.  It  was  a  dyarchy  that  might  at  any  moment  become 
openly,  as  it  was  virtually,  a  monarchy.  For  the  Emperor 
possessed  the  actual  power  through  his  control  of  the  army,  and  if 
he  had  chosen  to  exert  force  he  might  have  destroyed  the  political 
existence  of  the  senate.  But  the  change  of  the  dyarchy  into 
a  monarchy  was  wrought  gradually,  and  was  partly  due  to  the 
incompetence  of  the  senate,  which  invited  the  interference  of  the 
sovrans.  The  -maim  in-qierium  was  changed  by  degrees  into  the 
direct  rule  of  those  provinces  which  were  not  par:  of  the  Rinpo'ur's 
proconsular  "  province."  .But  Augustus  was  thoroughly  in  earnest 
in  giving  to  the  senate  a  distinct  political  pjsiliou  and  substantial 
powers.  He  carefully  abstained  from  interfering  in  the  provinces 
which  were  not  within  his  imperium.  He  was  a  man  of  com- 
promise, and  the  constitution  which  he  framed  was  intended  to 
be  a  compromise  between  the  democratic  monarchy,  which  as 
the  son  of  Julius  he  really  represented,  and  the  aristocracy.  Ho 
was  anxious  to  wip.i  out.  the  memory  of  the  civil  wars  and  to 
have  it  forgotten  that  be  had  been  t'ae  champion  of  the  democracy. 
While  he  continued  to  bear  the  name  of  the  divine  Julius,  he  seems 
not  to  have  cared  to  dwell  on  the  acts  of  the  great  Dictator;  and  it 
has  often  been  noticed  how  rarely  the  poets  of  the  Augustan  age 
celebrate  the  praises  of  Julius  (_';esar.  We  may  safely  say  that  no 
statesman  has  ever  surpassed  Augustus  in  the  art  of  withholding 
fro  in  political  facts  their  right  names. 

There  are  many  poims  in  the  Augustan  system  which  are  not 
plain  in  their  eonsti rational  bearings.  But  the  general  lines  arc  clear 
enough.  The  careful  balancing  between  the  rights  and  duties  of 
the  two  political  powers  produced  some  arlilicial  arrangements 
which  could  not  last,  and  which  were  soon  altered,  either  formally 
or  tacitly,  at  the  expense  of  the  senate.      But  the  main  principle  of 
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I  ho  system  founded  hy  Augustus — the  ficli  m  uf  tin'  independent  and 
co-ordinate  government  of  the  icntile-  was  not  entirely  abandoned 
for  three  centuries. 

§  5.  The  division  of  the  labours  and  privileges  of  government 
between  the  senate  and  the  Emperor  may  bo  considered  under  five 
beads:  administration,  jurisdiction,  election  of  magistrates,  legis- 
lation, and  finances. 

(i)  Most  of  tt\c  ailmimstaithe  functions,  which  the  senate  dis- 
charged under  (.he  Kepuhlie,  especially  in  its  Inter  period,  did  net 
belong  to  that  body  by  ee.nstiihlioiial  right,  but  were  acquired  at 
the  expense  of  the  supreme  magistrates,  to  whom  they  truly 
belonged.  Many  of  these  powers  were  confirmed  to  it  under  the 
Empire. 

a.  The  powers  which  the  senate  had  exercised  in  the  sphere  of 
religion,  such  as  too  suppression  of  foreign  or  profane  rites,  it  con- 
tinued to  exorcise  in  the  imperial  period. 

I.  The  rights  of  making  war  mid  peace,  rij.d  negotiating  with 
foreign  powers,  wore  taken  away  from  tl:o  senate;  but  in  unim- 
porhmt  cases  the  Emperor  sometimes   rehired  foreign  emhassiis  to 

that  body. 

c.  The  authority  of  the  senate  in  the  affairs  oi  Italy  continued 
unimpaired. 

d.  The  affairs  of  Home  wore  at  first  entirely  under  the  mantige- 
ment  of  the  senate,  but  the  incompetent  administration  of  that 
body  soon  demanded  the  intervention  of  the  Emperor. 

e.  The  provinces  were  divide' 1  into  imperial  and  senatorial;* 
ami  the  administration  of  the  latter  was  in  :fe  hands  of  the  senate. 
I'. ii  tin'  Emperor  fad  certain  inwi's  in  tne  i-cnatoiial  provinces, 
as  will  he  explained  in  a  later  chapter.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  senate  had  a  small  hold  on  the  imperial  provinces  (except. 
Egypt),  in  so  far  as  the  Emperor  appointed  only  senators  as  his 
governors. 

(2)  The  senate,  as  the  council  of  the  chief  magistrates,  sometimes 
exercised  jridii-iu!  functions  under  the  Republic,  as  for  example  in 
the  case  of  the  llaccbic  orgies  (lS(i  n.c).  Put  such  cases  were  only 
exceptional.  Augustus  made  the  senate  a  permanent  court  of 
justice,  in  which  the  consul  acted  as  the  presiding  judge.  This. 
court  could  try  all  criminal  cases;  but  in  }  raer.iee  only  important 
causes,  in  which  people  of  high  rank  were  involved,  or  in  which  no 
specific  law  was  applicable,  came  before  it.  The  Emperor  could 
iniluenee  this  court  in  two  ways,  (1)  as  lie  was  himself  a  member 
of  it,  and  (2)  by  the  right  of  intercession,  which  he  possessed  in 
virtue  of  his  tribunician  power. 

•  Sec  beloH-.  ramp.  VI. 

eoman  empire.  blosted  by  VjOOy  It! 
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Resides  the  court  of  the  consul,  in  which  tlie  shunts  acted  as  jury, 
there  wan  the  court  of  tin;  llmpcror.  He  could  pass  judgment  with- 
out it  jury,  though  In.!  generally  called  in  the  aid  of  assessors,  who 
were  called  his  consilium,  a  distinct  body  from  the  political 
coiis ilium  men  Lion  el  above  (§  ;;).  Every  case  might  come  before 
his  court  as  before  th.it  of  the  senate.  But  practically  be  only 
tried  cases  of  politieiil  importance  or  in  which  persons  of  high 
position  were  involved. 

It  lay  in  the  nature  of  rhinos  that  in  (hose  two  new  courts  only 
speeiai  and  important  causes  were  tried.  Ordinary  processes  in 
liome  and  Italy  were  decided,  as  in  former  days,  by  the  ordmary 
couits  of  (ho  planters  (ijii,vstiaiu.i  p<:r/»l'<i:),  who  still  continued  to 
exercise  their  judicial  fnuctiuns.  But  senators  were  now  entirely 
excluded  from  the  bench  of  iuJices*  who  appear  to  have  been 
noininaled  by  the  Kinperor. 

In  the  provinces  justice  was  administered  by  the  governors,  but 
they  had  no  jurisdiction  over  Roman  citizens,  unless  it  wits  special!  y 
delegatcd  (:<i  thorn  by  the  Kmpcror,  Roman  eiti/ens  could  always 
appeal  from  the  provincial  Courts  to  the  higher  courts  at  Rome. 
The  '.qqielkdiu  lo  the  Rnneops  seems  to  have  been  made  legal  by  a 
measure  of  30  n.c.  Ou  the  principle  of  the  division  of  power 
between  senate  and  Riinecps,  appeals  from  the  decrees  of  the 
governors  of  senatorial  provinces  should  have  been  exclusively 
directed  to  the  senate.  But  on  the  strength  of  his  iiryperium 
maiin  the  Emperor  often  reccivul  appeals  from  senatorial  as  well 
as  from  imperial  provinces.  Appeal  could  only  be  made  against 
the  sentenee  of  an  official  to  whom  judicial  power  had  been 
delegated,  it  could  nut  he  made  directly  against  a  jury;  but  it 
could  be  made  against  (lie  decree  of  tin-  magistrate  which  appointed 
Ihe  jury. 

(3)  L'nuer  Augustus  the  senate  bad  no  voice  iti  (he  ebdii-n  uj 
iiuvjistnik's.  The  Emperor  was  himself  able  to  control  the  elec- 
tions in  the  comitia  in  two  ways.  (1)  He  had  the  right  to  test 
the  qualilication  of  the  candidates  and  conduct  (Lie  proceedings 
of  the  election.  This  right  regularly  belonged  io  (he  consuls.  But 
when  Augustus  set.  aside  the  consulate-  for  the  (ribm.ician  power  in 
'i'.i  B.C.,  it  seems  (hat  ho  reserved  tins  right-  by  some  special  clause. 
He  was  liuis  able  to  publish  a  list  of  candidates,  and  So  -:  nominate" 
those  whom  lie  wished  to  be  elected,  lie  used  only  to  nominate 
as  many  as  there  were  vacancies.  Ql)  lie  had  (lie  right  of  com- 
mendation (cijinmtuilatio  or  tuffrngatid).  That  is,  he  could 
name  certain  persons  as  sailabie  to  till  i.-ertain  offices;  and  these 
candidates  reciinimendeo  by  :l.e  Kniperur  (••i.ni'iiitufi  >triii':ipi:y  wei\, 
*  SfC  below,  J  )  [6), 
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returned  as  a  matter  of  course.  The  highest  n ■fcico,  however,  the 
consulate*  was  excepted  from  the  right  of  commendation. 

(4.)  In  regard  to  legislation  the  senate  was  theoretically  in  a 
better  position  under  the  Empire  than  under  the  Republic. 
Originally  and  strictly  it  had  no  power  oflegislalion  whatever. 
The  decision*  of  the  senate,  embodied  in  KmitwviitiiUti;  did  not 
constitutionally  become  law  until  they  were  approved  and  pa-ssed 
hy  an  assembly  of  the  people,  lint.  pracfcidly  they  came  to  have 
legal  force.  The  con  fir  mat  ion  of  the  people  came  to  he  a  mere 
form,  and  sometimes  the  form  was  emitted.  It  is  possible  that  it 
was  omitted  in  the  case  of  the  decree  winch  conici-reo  the  ltupcrium 
on  Augustus. 

I'nder  Augustus  Ihe  seuale  became  a  legislative  body  and  in  this 
respect  t'iok  the  place  ol  ihe  assembly  of  the  people.  From  it  aud 
in  its  name  issued  ihe  laws  (miiat'iscnhf/ii'in)  which  the  Emperors 
wished  lo  enact ;  just  as  tie  laws  (jiy  h)  pr<  noted  by  tl  c  republican 
magistrates  were  made  by  the  people. 

The  senate  alone  had  the  power  of  passing  laws  lo  dispense 
from  ihe  operation  of  other  laws.f  and  the  Emperor  himself,  who 
was  bound  by  the  laws  like  any  other  citizen,  had  10  resort  to  it  for 
this  purpose.  For  example,  in  24  B.C.  a  Sena  tu  scon  su  I  turn  freed 
Augustus  from  the  Cincian  law  which  fixed  a  maximum  for 
donations.  '1  he  special  exception  of  particuliir  persons  from  tile  law 
which  defined  a  hast  age  for  hoiding  tiie  magistracies,  was  at  first 
:l  prerogative  of  the  senate,  but  the  Prince  vis  giadually  usurped  it. 
To  the  senate  also  belonged  exclusively  the  right  of  decreeing  a 
triumph,  of  consecrating  or  condemning  the  I'rmcops  after  death'. 
and  of  licensing  collegia. 

The  J.'rinceps  had  no  direct  right  to  make  iaws,  more  ihan  a 
consul  or  a  tribune.  Like  these  magistrates,  be  had  by  virtue  ol 
his  trib'.mician  power  the  right  to  propose  or  introduce  a  law  at  the 
comitia,  for  the  people  to  pass.  But  this  form  of  initiating 
legislation  was  liitie  used,  and  was  entirely  given  up  by  the  suc- 
cessor of  Augustus.  It  would  seem  that  it  did  not  harmonize  with 
the  monarchical  essence  of  the  Principate.  ft  placed  Ihe  l'rineeps 
On  a  level  with  the  other  maeisira;es,  and  perhaps  it  recognised  too 
openly  the  sovran  right  of  the  people,  which,  in  point  of  fact,  the 
Emperor  had  usurped.  But  formally  the  l.'iineeps  had  no  right  to 
make  laws  himself,  and  thus  Augustus  as  l'rineeps  was  less 
powerful  than  Crosar  as  triumvir.      Bat  the  restraint  was  evaded  in 
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several  ways,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Emperor  was  the  law- 
giver. By  speoiiil  enactments  lie  was  authorised  to  grant  to 
both  corporations  and  individuals  rights  which  were  pronerly 
only  conferred  by  the  comitia.  .It  was  the  frinceps  who  founded 
colonies  and  gave  them  llornau  eitixcus'nip.  Jt  was  he  who  be- 
stowed upon  a  subject,  community  the  dijuiily  of  inn  JmUh-wh 
or  a  Latin  community  to  full  Uoman  citizenship.  It  was  quite 
huieaL  (hiit  dies;1  p;mei's  should  he  transferred  to  the  IVinceps, 
in  his  capacity  of  Impevator,  as  sovran  over  the  provinces  ami 
dispenser  ill  peine  and  war,  atid  maker  of  treaties.  He  also  used 
in  define  tins  locul  statutes  for  a  new  colony.  He  had  the  right  to 
want  Roman  citizenship  to  soldiers  at.  all  events,  perhaps  also  to 
others. 

Apart  fro: ij  these  Ii-yia  dni/c,  which  were  pirupevly  ooniilial  laws, 
the  most  important  mode  of  imperial  legislation  was  by  "con- 
stitutions," which  did  not  require  the  assistance  of  either  senate  or 
comitia.  These  imperial  measures  took  the  form  cither  of  (1) 
edicts,  which  as  a  magistrate  the  Prince  ps  was  specially  em- 
powered to  issue;  or  of  (2)  acta  (dern-.t.a  or  cpkiohr'),  decisions 
and  regulations  of  the  Emperor  which  primarily  applied  only  to 
special  cn.ses,  but.  were  ger.eiidiscd  a.ivl  adop-.ed  as  tin i versa liy  binding 
laws.  The  valid  i:y  of  ihe  imperial  mil  was  recognised  in  a  special 
clause  of  the  lex  d-.-  iirqicria,  and  the  with  taken  by  senators  and 
magistrates  included  a  recognition  of  their  validity.  But  their 
validity  ceased  on  the  death  of  the  Princeps,  and  this  fact 
illustrates  the  important  constitutional  difference  between  the 
Priocipate  and  monarchy. 

(o.)  The  financial  system  of  the  state  was  modified  by  the 
division  of  (he  government  between  the  llmjierur  and  lire  senate. 
There  were  now  two  treasuries  instead  of  oue.  The-  old  mrurinm 
Safuriii  was  retained  by  the  senate.  Under  the  Itcpublio  tiie 
rtrarium  was  under  the  charge  of  tile  quarters,  but  by  Augustus 
the  duty  was  transferred  to  two  jii-vtors,  23  n.c.  (pvulvves  mmrii). 
The  Emperor's  treasury  was  called  tlie/i'scKs;  *  and  from  it  ho  had 
to  defray  the  costs  of  the  provincial  administration,  the  main- 
tenance of  the  army  and  dects,  the  corn-supply,  ftc.  It  is  to  he 
oliserved  lhat  provincial  territory  in  the  imperial  provinces  was  now 
regarded  as  the  properly,  not  of  thy  state,  but  of  the  Emperor; 
and  therefore  the  proceeds  derived  from  the  land-taxes  went  into 
the  fiscus.  From  a  strictly  letral  point,  of  view  the  ftscus  was  as 
much  the  private  property  of  the  Emperor  as  the  personal  property 

*  Tbcnameivasprubiililyn-itnri.lii'iU:!  I  c,f    Cluulius,    but    it    is    convenient     lo 
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which  ho  inherits!  {palriumduui)  or  acquired  sis  a  private  citizen 
(j'cs  pi-ifitu).  But  at  first  the  latter  was  kept  apart  from  the 
liseus,  which  belonged  to  Mm  in  his  political  eapaeily.  U  is  personal 
property,  however,  soon  bjeame  looked  upon,  not  indeed  Jin  fiscal, 
but  as  in  a  certain  sense  imperial  (crown-property,  as  we  sl.ould 
say),  and  devolving  by  right  on  his  successor. 

The  expenses  which  the  ararium  was  called  upon  to  defiay 
under  the  Fiincipsite  w-ere  chiefly  (1)  public  religions  worship, 
(It)  public  festivals,  (3)  maintenance  cl  public  buildings,  (1)  oc- 
casional erection  of  new  buildings,  and  (f.)  construction  of  public 
roads  in  Home  and  Italy,  to  which,  however,  the  rise  also  con- 
tributed. Indued  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  accurately  the 
division  between  the  two  treasuries. 

In  the  sen;  i  to  rial  provinces  the  I  uses  were  at  first  collected  on 
the  farming  system,  which  bad  prevailed  under  the  licpublie,  bit: 
this  system  was  abandoned  before  ior.g,  and  tinaily  the  collection 
of  the  taxes  in  the  senatorial  as  well  as  the  imperial  provinces 
was  conducted  by  imperial  officers.  But  ihe  tendency  was  to 
consign  the  defy  of  collecting  the  taxes  to  the  communities  them- 
selves, and  in  later  limes  this  became  the  system  universally." 

In  the  arrangements  for  minting  money  also  a  division  was  made 
by  Augustus  between  Emperor  and  senate.  At  first  (27  u.c.)  both 
senate  and  Emperor  could  issue  gold  and  silver  coinage,  sit  the 
expense  of  the  serarittm  ami  Ihe  imperial  treasury  respectively. 
Copper  coinage  ceased  altogether  lor  a  time.  But  when  copper  was 
.leain  issued  aboul  twelve  years  later,  a  new  arrangement  was  made. 
The  Prineeps  reserved  for  liiinseU'  exclusively  the  foisting  of  gold 
and  silver,  and  gave  the  coining  of  copper  exclusively  to  the  senate. 
This  was  sin  advantage  for  the  senate  am!  a  serious  limit  on  the 
power  of  the  Prineeps.  For  the  exchange  value  ol  the  copper 
always  exceeded  the  value  of  the  metal,  and  thus  the  senate  had 
the  power,  which  the  Prineeps  did  not  possess,  of  issuing  an  un- 
limited quantity  of  credit-money.  In  later  times  we  shall  see  (.hat 
the  Emperors  caild  not  resist  tiic  (etnplatioii  of  depreciating  the 
value  of  silver  and  thus  assuming  the  same  privilege. 

One  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  senate  under  the 
Emperors  was  that  it  served  as  an  organ  of  publication,  and  kept 
the  public  in  communication  with  the  government.  The  Ktr.peror 
could  communicate  to  the  senate  important  events  at  home  or 
abroad,  and  though  these  communications  wore  not  formally  pubhc;t 
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they  reached  the  public  ear.     It  was  usual  for  a  new  Prince ps  on 

his  accession  to  lay  be:ore  lht>  senate  a  programme  of  his  intended 
policy,  and  this  was  of  course  designed  for  the  benefit  of  a  much 
larger  audience  than  that  assembled  in  the  Curia. 


Sect.  III. —The  Pbinotps  axd  the  Maqibtkateb. 

§  6.  We  have  seen  thai  tin.'  republican  magistrates  continued  to 
be  elected  under  the  Empire,  and  they  were  still  supposed  1" 
exercise  their  functions  independently.  Under  the  dictatorship  of 
■Julius  Ciesar,  they  had  been  subject  to  the  hvi,!i.i.f  imperiiim-  of  the 
dictator;  but  it  was  not  so  under  the  I'rillcipatO.  The  Trineeps 
has  no  mains  impn-iuiii  over  them,  as  he  ins  over  the.  proconsul 
abroad.  His  power  is  oniy  co-ordinate,  hot  on  the  oilier  hand  it  is 
quite  independent. 

The  dignity  of  the  consulate  was  maintained,  and  it  was  still 
a  coveted  post.  Indeed  new,  though  reflected,  lustre  seetned  to 
In  shed  on  the  supreme  mae.i^.tracy  by  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only 
magistracy  which  ili  ■  I'riucps  deigned  occasionally  to  hold  himself. 
To  be  the  Emperor's  colleague  was  a  great  distinction  indeed.  The 
consuls  still  gave  their  name  to  the  voir  of  their  office,  and  they 
retained  the  right  of  conducting  and  controlling  the  elections  in 
the  popular  assemblies.  It  has  alre.idy  ken  mentioned  that  a  new 
senatorial  Mint  was  instituted,  in  which  they  were  the  presiding 
judges,  Augustus  also  assigned  the  consuls  sjme  new  duties  in 
civil  jurisdiction.  But  he  introduced  the  fashion  of  replacing  tiie 
consuls  who  entered  upon  office  in  January  by  a  new  pair  of 
£»n$ukx  •iijf'.vli  iit  the  cud  o:  six  months.  This  custom,  however, 
was  not  definitely  legalised,  and  was  Sometimes  not  observed.  In 
later  times  four-monthly  consulates  were  introduced,*  and  later 
still  two- monthly,  f 

The  number  of  [ii'ietors  had  been  increased  to  sixteen  by  Julius 
Catsar.  Augustus  at  first,  reduced  the  number  to  eight;  lie  then 
added  two  pivt'fuits  ;viv.i-ii  ;±  afterwards  he  increased  them  again  to 
sixteen,  but  finally  fixed  the  number  at  twelve.  The  chief  duties 
of  the  praetors  were,  as  before,  judicial,  lint  Augustus  assigned  to 
them  the  obligation  of  celebrating  public  games,  which  formerly 
had  devolved  upon  the  consuls  and  the  tediles. 

A  college  of  ten  tribunes  was  still  elected  every  year,  but  the 
office  became  unimportant,  and  the  chief  duties  of  a  tribune  were 
municipal. §     The  rediles  also  lost  many  of  their  functions. 
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AatU'sr.ts  divide;!  the  cily  of  Rome  ir.io  f  arh.-er.  regions,  i-ti'i 
t-acli  of  which  an  overseer  or  prefect  presided  ;  those  overseers  were 
chosen  from  the  praitors,  abides,  iind  tribunes. 

'I'lie  qurestorship  was  a  more  serbo-i  and  laborious  office.  Sulla 
liiui  fixed  tlie  number  oi  qtuestors  at  twenty  ;  .1  alius  ('iesnr  raised  it 
to  forty;  Augustus  reduced  it  again  to  twenty.  Quaestors  were 
assigned  to  tin.'  governor,;  of  senatorial  provinces  ;  the  proconsul  of 
Sicily  liad  two.  Two  quieslors  were  at.  the  disposal  of  the  himperor, 
l.o  bear  communications  behweon  him  and  tlie  senate.  The  consuls 
had  four  quaestors,  and  those  were  two  <v.ij>:Jorcs  urhani. 

This  magistracy  bud  an  importance  Over  and  above  its  proper 
['mictions,  in  that  it  qualified  for  admission  into  the  senate.  Thus 
us  long  as  the  qua-stors  were-  elected  by  the  coniitia,  the  people  had 
a  direct  voice  in  the  formation  of  the  senate  ;  and  thus,  too,  the 
Kmperor,  by  his  riedit  of  commendation  alretidy  mentioned,  exercised 
a  great  though  r. direct  influence  on  the  constitution  of  that.  body. 

The  vigiutiviratc  washed  before  the  qiuvstorship.  It  comprised 
four  distinct  boards :  the  trtseiri  i>q>it'thf,  on  whom  it  devolved  to 
execute  capital  sentences;  the  lissnii-i  riuiuetahs,  who  presided  at 
the  mint ;  the  qnatv.or''i.r!  vih:,  in  -urU  jinrijiuidis,  officers  who  looked 
after  tlie  streets  of  Koine ;  and  the  d.cmuiyri  Mldibus  i'Micandis. 
who  were  now  appointed  to  preside  in  tin;  centum  viral  courts. 

The  Republican  magistrates  formed  a  civil  service  and  executive 
for  (he  senate.  The  1'rinceps  had  no  such  assistance  at  ids  disposal. 
As  a  magistrate,  he  was  supposed,  liSe  a  consul  or  a  praetor,  to  do 
everything  himself,  The  personal  activity,  which  is  presupposed 
on  the  part  of  I  he  1'rinee.ps,  is  one  of  the  features  which  distinguish 
the  Prineipate  from  monarchy.  It  lodowcd,  as  a  consequence  of 
this  theory,  that,  all  the  officials,  who  carried  out  the  details  of 
administration  for  which  file  Kmperor  wr.s  responsible,  were  not 
public  officers,  but,  the  private  servants  of  the  Kmperor.  A  freed- 
mun  fulfilled  duties  which  in  a  monarchy  would  devolve  upon  a 
secretary  of  state.  The  Emperor  bad  t.hetretically  a  perfect  light 
to  hiive  appointed,  if  he  chose,  freedmen,  ;.:■  citi/.rns  of  any  rank,  as 
coventors  in  the  'provinces  whieh  he  was  supposed  to  govern  him- 
self. It  was  due  to  the  sound  policy  of  Augustus  and  bis  sell- 
control  that  he  made  it  a  strict  rule,  which  his  successors  main- 
tained, onlv  to  appoint  senators,  and  in  ecrlain  cases  knights,  to 
those  posts.  He  also  voluntarily  denned  tlie  qualification  of 
equestrian  rank  for  the  financial  officers,  ■pruarnUtirea  Av.gudi, 
who  represented  him  in  the  provinces.*  But  the  position  of  the 
knights,  must,  he  more  fully  explained. 
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Sect.  IV — The  Equites. 

§  7.  The  equestrian  order  was  reorganised  by  Augustus,  and 
altered  both  in  ils  constitution  iir.d  in  its.  jmlitical  position. 

(i)  Const iti.<i!on.  In  the  early  liepublle  the  c/uiks  were  the 
citizen  cavalry,  who  were  provided  with  horses  for  their  military 
service  at  public  cost.  But  in  the  Inter  Republic  there  had  conic  to 
be  three  cUiss.es.  of  a/uitta ;  those  who  were  provided  witli  public 
horses  (/-■/in::!  Itoinanus  to/no  p'.thUni'),  those  who  provided  their  own 
horses,  and  those  who  by  estate  or  otherwise  wore  qualified  lot 
cavalry  service  but  did  not  serve.  The  two  last  classes  were 
not  in  the  strictest  speech  Human  knights,  and  they  were  aboiisbod 
a'.logother  by  Augustus,  wdio  thus  returned  to  the  system  of  the 
early  Kepr.hiic.  Henceforward  every  knight  is  an  eifiuw  Jlufrianus 
cquo  publico  *  and  the  whole  orrln  njues'.i'.r  consists  of  such. 

(3)  AihuiiiiioH.  The  ihiijieror  himself  assumed  the  right  of 
granting  the  public  horse  which  secured  entry  into  the  equestrian 
order.  The  chief  qualifications  were  the  equestrian  census, 
free  birth,  soundness  of  body,  good  character,  but  the  qualification 
of  free  birth  was  not  strictly  insisted  0:1  under  the  Ktnpire,  and 
freodincu  were  often  raised  lobe  knights.  A  senator's  son  necessarily 
became  a  knight  by  virtue  of  his  birth,  and  thus  for  men  born  in 
senatorial  rank,  knighthood  was  a  1'tguhir  slage  before  entry  into 
the  senate.  There  was  a  special  oilieial  depart  moot,  (ad  census 
•:ijv.Uuiii  Jtiimriiiuruiii-)  for  investigating  (lie  qualifications  of  those 
who  were  admitted  into  either  of  "the  two  orders,"  (yrdo  uteninc) 
as  the  senate  and  the  knights  were  called. 

1  3)  J.'J'<:-)'.<<"> T.  Another  innovation  nl'  Augustus  consisted  in 
mailing  the  rank  of  knight  tenable  for  life.  Apart  from  degradation, 
as  a  punishment  or  as  a  consequence  of  *  lie  reduction  of  his  income 
below  the  equestrian  rating  (lOOA'CU  sesterces),  a  knight  does  not 
cease  to  be  a  knight,  unless  he  becotr.es  a  senator  or  orders  Ugiomiry 
service.  Legionary  service  was  so  attractive  under  the  Empire 
that  eases  often  occurred  of  knights  surrendering  their  rank  in 
order  to  become  centurions. 

(4.)  liijifllum  prdntio.  It  was  an  old  custom  tlis.it  the  i-quiies 
lluniaui  eijuo  -pullko  should  ride  annually,  on  the  Ides  of  July,  in 
full  limitary  caparison  from  the  Temple  of  Mars  at  the  Porta 
I'apena,  lir.i!  to  the  Font  111  to  nficr  sacrifice  there  to  their  patron  gods, 
Castor  and  Pollux,  and  then  on  lo  the  Capitol.      This  procession, 

•  Often    nbtoeviiUtil    to    iq\f  p'jWizn.      «pm jiutJ («  awleqats  /tonniiui  11  ore  lint 
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willed  the  Iriiusvcclio  vi/inlmu  bail  fallen  into  disuse,  mid  Augustus 
revived  it  and  combined  with  it  an  e//v.iln;n  probalio,  or  "review  of 
t:ii'  knights."  Sitting  on  horseback  and  ordered  affording  to  their 
turmie,  the  knights  passed  before  l.lie  K.nperor,  mid  the  name  of 
each  was  called  aloud.  The  names  of  any  whose  behaviour  had 
given  cause  for  censure  were  passed  over,  and  they  were  thus 
expelled  from  tiie  order.  Here  the  Eioperi  r  discharged  dulies  which 
before  the  time  of  Suiki  Lad  been  discharged  by  the  censors.  He 
was  assiBted  by  three  or  ten  senators  appointed  for  the  purpose. 

(j)  l!y!!'1  •  "■''" '''""■  'i'Jie  tquestriEUi  order  was  divided  into 
turmn;  six  in  number,  each  of  which  was  cnmmaiidtd  by  one  of  the 
s'.i-ifi  cjiiibtin  J.!t>>ii'Hn*i'itiii  (lAno^'Ji).  The  rt:i;iri  were  nominated 
by  the  Emperor,  and  changed  timuialiy  like  ike  magistrates.  They 
were  obliged  io  exhibit  games  (/>"/l  se.rimJr.s)  every  year.  It  is  to 
lie  observed  that  rhe  knighls  were  vx.t  <.  ruanisul  or  treated  as  a 
political  body,  like  the  senate.  They  had  no  machinery  for 
action  ;  no  common  political  initiative;  eo  common  puree. 

(6)  Pii't'dt'.tps.  In  dress  the  Roman  oip:cs  was  distinguished  by 
llie  military  mantle  called  frubea,  and  the  narrow  purple  stripe 
Qtiifptshiti  claims)  on  the  tunic.  'J'hey  also  wore  a  gold  ring,  and 
this  was  Considered  so  distinctively  si  badeeuf  knighthood,  that  the 
bestowal  of  a  gold  ring  by  the  Emperor  became  the  form  of 
bestowing  knighthood.  The  children  of  a  knight,  like  those  of 
a  senator,  were  entitled  to  wear  the  gold  bulla.  In  the  theatre 
special  seats— "the  fourteen  rows" — were  reserved  for  the  knights, 
iii:d  Augustus  (o  aa>.)  assigned  tliem  special  seats  also  at  races  in 
the  Circus  and  at  gladiatorial  spectacles. 

(7)  Service  of  the  knights  as  officers.  The  chief  aim  of  Augustus 
hi  reorganising  the  knights  was  military.  He  desired  to  procure 
competent  officers  in  the  army,  from  which  posts  he  excluded 
senators  entirely.  Men  of  senatorial  rank,  however,  who,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  became  knights  before  they  were  old 
enough  to  enter  the  senate,  regularly  served  a  militia,  as  it  was 
called.  The  officer-posts  here  referred  to  are  the  subordinate 
commands — not  the  supreme  commands  of  legions — and  are  of  three 
kinds:  (a)  pivfn-tur't  ly/hmi^,  ■:■■■  command  of  an  auxiliary  cohort. 
(If)  tributiCUun  mi/itum,h\  a  legion,  (c)  jirttfet:t<ir:t  afe,  command 
of  an  auxiliary  cavalry  squadron.  The  Emperor,  as  the  supreme 
military  commander,  made  the  appointments  to  these  mih.tUn 
t"juestri:s.  Service  as  ofiieers  su:ms  In  have  1m  en  made  obligatory 
on  the  knights  by  Augustus.  As  knights  only  could  hold  these 
posts,  there  was  no  system  of  regular  promotion  for  soldiers  into  the 
officer  class.  Hut  it  often  happened  that  soldiers  who  had  distin- 
guished themselves  and  had  risen  to  the  first  rank  of  centurions-  - 
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who  corresponded  somewhat  to  our  "  non-com m if s: on od  elhecrs'' 
—received  the  ei/uus  puhlinis  from  i.lie  Emperor,  and  tlms  were 
iible  to  become  tribunes  mid  prefects.  As  a  rule  the  officers,  held 
their  posts  for  several  years,  and  ii.  was  considered  a  privilege  lo 
hold  the  tribunal''*  ^mestris,  which  could  be  laid  down  after  sis 
months.* 

■  (8)  Service  if  kniijMs  as  jurymen.  In  122  B.C.,  0.  Gracchus 
had  assigned  the  right  oi  serving  as  indices  exclusively  to  the 
knights  :  furtv  years  later  (81  ii.e),  Sulla  restored  it  to  the  senate  ; 
then  in  70  u.c ,  a  compromise  between  the  two  orders  was  made 
by  the  law  of  L.  Aiirclitis  Cofta,  whereby  the  list  of  jurymen  was 
composed  of  three  classes,  calle  1  d::ruiin\,  the  first  consisting 
entirely  of  senators,  the  second  of  knights  &/"<>  fM/lk-o,  the  third 
oitribuni  »:rarii.  As  the  last  class  possessed.  I  he  equestrian  census 
and  bdougod  to  the  equestrian  order  in  the  wide  sense  in  which 
the  term  was  then  used,  although  they  hid  not  the  cp.ius  i>>.Oiiicu*, 
this  law  of  Cottfi  really  nave  the  preponderance  to  (he  knights. 
The  total  number  of  iudiam  was  !i00,  each  elar.s  contributing  300. 
'This  arrangement  listed  till  10  B.C.,  when  Ca?sar  removed  ihe 
trihun-i  u:rari.i,  from  ihe  third  class  and  tilled  it  with  knights  in 
the  strict  sense.  Augustus  e\c'nided  the  senators  altogether  from 
service  as  indices,  and  while  he  preserved  rue  three  ikcvriiK  filled 
them  with  knights.  But  he  added  a  foui  t:i  deairia  for  service  in 
unimportant  civil  trials,  consisting  of  men  who  possessed  more 
than  half  the  equestrian  income  (duccnarii).  Only  men  of  at  least 
thirty  years  of  age  were  pticel  on  tiie  list  of  indices,  and,  in 
the  time  of  Augustus,  only  citizens  of  Home  or  Italy. 

(y']  /.'■■■■!■/'■' i ','/»i '-'"t  ';./'  h-niijldn  in  ft'.da  oiji'.vs.  By  reserving  the 
posts  of  officers  and  India*  for  the  knights  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
senators,  Augustus  was  carrying  out  the  design  of  C.  Gracchus 
and  giving  the  knights  an  important,  political  position,  so  that 
they  were  in  some  measure  co-ordinated  with  the  senate  as  a 
factor  in  the  state.  But  he  went  much  further  than  this.  He 
divided  the  offices  of  administration  and  the  |)ublie  posts  between 
l.he  senators  and  the  knights.  The  generai  principle  of  division 
was  that  those  spheres  of  administration,  which  were  more  closely 
connected  with  the  Emperor  personally,  were  given  to  knights. 
The  legateships  of  legions,  however,  were  reserved  for  senators; 
as  also  the  governorships  of  those  provinces  which  had  been 
annexed  under  the  republic.  But  new  annexations,  such  ns 
Eaypt,  Noricum,  and  liretia,  were  entrusted  to  knights,  and 
iikewise  the  commands  of  new  institutions,  such  as  the  fleet  and 
the  auxiliary  troops.     Finn.iie.inl  offices,  Ihe  collection  of  taxes,  and 
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those  ]K>sts  in  Home  and  Italy  (to  be  mentioned  in  Chap.  V.) 
which  the  limperor  took  charge  of,  were  also  reserved  for  knights. 
The  selection  of  the  jJiwMm-dws  Awjv.sH,  or  tax-officers,  in  the 
provinces  from  the  knights  alone  was  sume  compensation  to  them 
for  the  loss  of  the  remunerative  field  which  they  had  occupied 
under  the  licpublic  as  jmlilka,)!..  As  the  taxes  in  the  imperial 
provinces  were  no  longer  fanned,  but  directiv  levied  from  the  pro- 
vincials, the  occupation  of  the  knights  a.s  middlemen,  hy  which 
Ihey  had  been  able  to  accumulate  capital  and  so  acquire  political 
iniiuence,  was  gone.  Under  the  Princjpate  they  are  an  official 
class.  Those  knights  who  held  high  imperial  cilices  were  called 
aptiks  Hlmtres. 

(to)  Klevatioit  of  /.-nifihts  it,  the  smiciti.  Kuighls  of  senatorial 
rank — that  is,  sons*  of  senators — who  had  not  yet  entered  the 
senate,  forma:  a  .special  class  within  the  CLiuestiian  order,  to  which 
they,  as  a  rule,  only  tempo: an i_v  belonged,  and  wore  the  badges  of 
their  senatorial  birth,  'flier  could  mdiicuily  heroine  senators  on 
reaching  the  age  of  twenty-five.  For  knights  who  were  not  of 
senatorial  rank  there  was  no  regular  system  of  advancement  to  the 
senate.  But  the  Emperor,  hy  assuming  censorial  functions,  could 
exercise  the  right,  of  aclkctio,  and  admit  kr.ights  into  the  senate. 
It  seems  to  have  been  a  regular  usage  to  admit  into  the  senate  the 
commander  of  the  p:\etori;m  guards  when  he  vacated  that  post. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

IHK  FAMILY  OF  AUGUSTUS  AKD  IltS  PLAK3  TO  FOUND  A  DTNASTY. 

J  1.  Tasks  of  Augustus.  §  2.  His  marriages.  I.ivin.  The  political  im- 
portance nf  the  impei-in]  house.  S  3.  The  firnl.Wi  of  the  stuvessii  n. 
The  mitsvrx  hnpn-ii.  1\  .:  .i  ■  •  A^rippi  J  I.  Kn  ?t  plan  of  Augustus, 
Marcellus  ami  Julii  tdntss  ol"  Augment  Death  of  Mnvoellus. 
§  5.  Second  plan  "f  Augusti)-.  Maim;'  "f  Agrippa  and  Julia. 
Death  of  Agrippn.  j  •>.  Marriage  of  Tu.er.i~  iml  Julia.  Position  of 
Tiberius.  Gains  and  Lucius  Gesar,  §T  Deprarity  of  Julia.  Her 
banishment.  Third  j-Un  of"  Aih.ii-.Iu-;  ri-.-,.u.  becomes  the  consort 
of  the  Emperor  and  .»  m.irkeJ  nut  a,  his  sili-cijssnr, 

§  1.  While  Augustus   ni  L-tistrUviiti^   '■.:.<:  :.tn  constitution  lie 

had  many  tasks  cf  other  kinds— administrative,  military,  and 
diplomatic  - — to  pet  form.  He  had  to  regulate  the  relations  of  the 
Roman  statu  with  nei«hliiiutii,i;  powers  in  tiie  East ;  he  had  to 
secure  the  northern  frontier  of  I  lie  empire  on  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube  n.LT.iii.sl  the  t^ermaii  biubirhiris,  .imi  carry  out  there  the 
work  begun  by  Cajsur  Ins  fathi-r!1     lie  had  to  improve  the  ad  in  mis- 
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(ration  in  Italy  and  Rome,  and  step  in  if  the  senate  of  the  Empire 
failed   to  perform   iis   duties;   ho   had   to   reform    the    provincial 

administration  which  bad  been  so  disgracefully  managed  by  the 
senate  of  tiie  "Republic.  Besides  this  he  had  to  make  his  own 
position  sale  hy  keeping  his  fellow-citizens  content ;  he  had  to  see 
that  the  nobles  and  the  people  were  provided  with  employment  and 
amusement.  Finally  lie  had  to  look  forward  into  tl.e  future,  and 
take  measures  to  ensure  the  permanence  of  the  system  which  he 
had  called  into  being. 

This  >ast  task  of  Augustus,  his  plans*  and  ais  disappointments  in 
the  choice  of  a  successor  to  his  power,  will  form  the  subject  of  the 
present  chapter.  It  is  needful,  first  of  all,  to  obtain  a  clear  view  of 
his  family  relationship*. 

§  -.  Augustus  was  married  three  times.  (!)  He  had  been  be- 
trothed to  a  duigluer  of  I'.  Kerviiius  Isauricus,  but  political  motives 
induced  him  to  abandon  this  alliance  and  marry  Ciodia,  daughter 
of  Fulvia,  in  order  to  seal  a  reconciliation  with  her  stepfather 
M.  Antonins.  In  consequence,  however,  of  a  quarrel  with  her 
mother,  lie  put  her  away  before  the  marriage  was  consummated. 
(2)  His  second  wile  was  Scribonia,  twice  a  widow,  whom  he 
also  married  far  political  reasons,  namely,  in  odor  to  conciliate 
Sextus  Fompcias,  whose  father-in-law,  Seribonius  Libo,  was 
Soribiii'a's  brother.  By  her  one  child  was  horn  to  him  in  3D  n.c, 
unluckily  a  daughter;  for,  had  it  been  a  son,  much  anxiety  and 
sorrow  might  have  been  spared  him.  Her  name  was  Julia.  He 
divorced  Scribonia  in  order  to  marry  (■:!)  l.iiia.  [he  divorced  wife  of 
Tiberius  Cluu'iius  Nero  (38  lee.).  Livia  was  herself  u  daughter 
jS  the  Olaudian  bouse,  for  iier  father,  M.  f.ivius  Drusus  Clau- 
dianlis,  was,  as  bis  name  siiows,  a  Claudius  adopted  into  the 
Livian  «ons.  She  was  a  beautiful  and  talented  woman  whom  he 
truly  loved;  and  it  was  a  sore  disappointment  to  him  that  they 
had  no  children. 

Livia,  however,  brought  her  husband  two  stepsons:  Tiberius 
Claudius  Nero  (born  in  42  B.C.)  and  Nero  Claudius  Drusus,  born  in 
3s  'i.e.,  after  her  marriage  with  Augustus,  and  suspected  to  be  really 

II. sims  bis  daughter  Julia  and  bin  wife  [.ivia,  another  woman 
po.-sessed  great  influence  with  the  Emperor  and  played  an  important 
part  in  the  affairs  of  the  time.  This  was  his  sister  Octavia.  She 
was  married  twice,  first  to  C.  Claudius  Maivelhis,  and  secondly,  for 
political  reasons,  to  M.  Antonius.  Hy  her  first  marriage  she  had  a 
son,  M.  Claudius  Maieellus  (born  -13  B.C.),  and  two  daugulers,  both 
named  Marcella. 

it.  is  necessary  to  say  a  word  here  about,  the  political  position  of 
It  sted  by 
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the  Kmperor's  kind  red .  The  imperial  house  embraced ;  the  male  and 
female  descendants  hi  male  r'ugaatkj  line  i'roni  the  founder  of  the 
dynasty  ;  the  wife  of  the  Emperor ;  and  the  wives  of  the  male  de- 
scendants. Tims  Li  via  and  Julia  brimmed  to  the  house  of  Augustus, 
but  Octavia did  not  belong  to  ii,  nor  Julia's  children,  until  Augustus 
adopted  them.  The  distinctive  privilege  possessed  by  members  of  the 
im  penal  house  was  that  they  were  inviniahle  and  sacrosanct  like  toe 
tribunes.  This  right  dated  from  the  triumviral  period,  and  thus  is 
explained  how  it  was  that  Octavia,  though  not  one  of  the  imperial 
house,  posseted  Iribi'.nieian  saorosanctity.  She  had  acquired  it  liiii. 
us  the  sister  of  Ga>sar,  but  as  the  wife  of  Antonius.  Soon  it  became 
the  custom  for  ihe  Soldiers  to  lake  an  out!  of  thlelily  to  the  "  whole 
house  of  the  Cassars;"  but  this  cnstoai  hardly  existed  under 
Augustus  himself.*  Under  the  first  l'iii  cep.s  the  members  of  his 
house  enjoyed  fc-w  liunours  and  pcivilcg.]?,  compared  with  those 
which  were  acquired  by  them  in  later  reigns. 

§  3.  It  has  been  already  seer  that  eonst.il  ul.ionally  the  Kiaperoi 
has  no  voiee  In  appointing  a  successor  to  the  i'rineipate  ;  for  neither 
designation  nor  heredity  was  recognised.  Augustus  had  to  find  a 
practical  way  for  escaping  this  constitutional  prineiple,  and  secur- 
ing that  the  system  which  he  founded  should  not  come  k>  an  end 
on  his  own  death  and  that  he  should  have  a  capable  siteeessor. 
The  plan  which  he  adopted  was  an  institution  which  had  no 
official  name,  but  -which  was  equivalent  to  a  co-regency.  He 
appointed  a  "  consort"  in  the  imperial  power.  There  was  no  con- 
stitutional difficulty  in  this.  The  institution  of  cullegial  power 
was  familiar  to  Roman  iaw  and  Unman  practice;  and  the  two 
elements  of  the  imperial  authority — the  iitipsriimi  and  the  tribu- 
nieiau  power — could  be  held  by  more  than  one.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  the  consort  was  nut  the  peer  of  the  Kmperor ;  he  could  only  bo 
subsidiary,  'there  could  be  ouiy  one  IVinceps,  only  orn:  Aitgustus, 
In  fact,  the  consort  held,  in  relation  to  the  Augustus,  somewhat  the 
same  position  as  the  pra'ior  held  to  the  consul. 

Thus  from  the  necessity  for  making  p.aet.li'al  provision  for  the 
succession  arose  certain  extraordinary  magistracies,  -proconsu'ai1 
and  thhunician  oftiecs,  which  held  a  n.iddlc  place  between  the 
I'rinceps  on  the  uins  lend,  aii'l  tie  ccd.i.aiy  ni;igislrates  on  the 
other.  On  the  death  of  the  Princep-,  the  consort  would  have  a 
practical,  though  not  a  legal  claim,  to  be  elected  Friuceps,  and 
nothing  short  of  revolution  would,  as  a  rule,  hinder  him  from 
obtaining  the  highest  position  in  the  state. 

The   proconsular  command   was   first  conferred  on    tiie   consort, 

(lie  tribunician  power  subsequently.     Under  Augustus  both  powers 

-  It  seems  to  liave  existed  in  tiie  time  of  Nero. 
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were  conferred  for  a  limited  number  of  year.-,  but  ill  ways  for  more 
than  one  year,  which  was  the  defined  period  for  the  ordinary 
magistracies.  The  consort,  had  not  Command  over  the  troops, 
like  the  Emperor,  but  it  was  common  to  assign  him  some  special 
command.  lie  did  not  bear  the  title  of  Imperator,  and  he  did 
not  wear  the  laurel  wreath.  Nor  was  he  included  in  the  yearly 
vows  which  were  offered  up  for  the  Emperor.  Bat  ho  had  the 
right  to  set  up  his  statues,  and  his  image  appeared  on  coins. 

■Anyone  might  be  selected  as  consort.  But  it  was  only  natural 
that  the  Emperor  should  select  his  son  fur  [hat  position,  and  thus 
it  became  ultimately  the  recognised  custom  that  the  Emperor's 
son  should  become  ids  consort.  By  this  means  the  danger  of 
elevating  a  subji-ici  so  near  the  imperial  throne  was  n voided,  and 
the  natural  leaning  of  a  sovran  towards  the  foundation  of  a 
dynasty  was  satisfied.  When  the  Kmperor  had  no  children,  he 
used  to  adopt,  ititt.i  bis  family  whomsoever  be  cause  ns  bis  successor, 
and  the  danger  of  such  a  course  was  mitigated  by  the  paternal 
power  which  he  possessed  over  his  adopted  son. 

It  was  some  time,  however,  before  this  u.-age  became  a  stereo- 
typed part,  of  the  imperial  system.  The  first  consort,  of  Augustus 
was  Agrippa,  who  married  his  niece  llarceila.  The  proconsular 
imperium  was  conferred  on  Agtippa,  some  time  before  22  n.o,, 
but  Augustus  bad  certainly  no  intention  that  Agnppa  should  be 
his  successor.  He  was  compelled  to  assign  a  distinguished  position 
to  Ids  invaluable  and  ambitions  coadjutor, — to  take  him  into  a  sort 
"f  partnership,  in  order  to  secure  his  cheerful  service.  But  cir- 
cumstances brought  ii  about  that  be  came  to  be  regarded,  if  not  as 
the  probable  successor,  yet,  as  something  very  like  it. 

§  4.  As  Livia  proved  unfruitful,  Augustus  had  to  look  else- 
where for  a  successor.  Within  his  own  family  three  choices  were 
□pen  to  him.  Though  lie  had  no  sons,  he  might  at  least  have  a 
grandson  by  the  ma:riage  of  bis  daughter  Julia.  Or  be  might 
select  his  sister's  son*  as  his  heir  and  successor.  Or  he  might 
tidojit  his  Claudian  step-children. 

His  first  plan,  the  marriage  of  the  young  Marcel lus  with  Julia, 
combined  two  of  these  courses.  The  Empire  might  thus  descend 
through  a  nephew  to  giand-children.  High  hopes  were  formed  ' 
of  iMareedus,  who  was  attractive  and  popular  ami  a  great  favourite 
of  his  uncle.  The  marriage  was  celebrated  in  25  B.C.,  during  the 
absence  of  Augustus  in  Spain,  where  he  suffered  from  a  severe 
illness,  and  Agrippa,  the  brotber-indaw  of  the  bridegroom,  wa.s  - 
ealled  upon  to  act  as  the  father  of  the  bride,  hi  the  following 
year,  Miircellus  was  elected  ennde  aeiii.e,  mid  a  de-'rer  of  the  "enate 
'  i  v.l  in  in  l,:i.J  aim  oliil'Jivii  hv  Air   aiu=,  ?n-,l  I  !]<■!■  sa  ml!  :i.ivt  tiwn  nil  j'.  the  question.        , — ■ . 
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allowed  lihn  to  stand  as  candidate  for  the  consulship  ten  year* 
before  the  legal  age.  At  the  same  time  Augustus  allowed  his 
stepson  Tiberius  to  be  elected  qua>stor,  though  he  was  even 
younger  than  Marcel  his;  and  Hits  perhaps  was  n.  concession  to 
Li  via,  who  may  have,  felt  jealous  of  the  ;on  of  Octavia  and  the 
daughter  of  Scribonia. 

Hut  there  iv as  another  who  certainly  felt  jealous  of  the  favour 
shown  to  Mareellus,  and  regarded  him  as.  an  unwelcome  rival. 
This  was  Agnppa.  He  hail  entered,  as  we  have-  seen,  into  alhnily 
with  the  imperial  family  by  Ids  marriage  ivith  Marcella ;  he  had 
been  consul,  as  ihe  Emperor's  colleague  lb:  two  successive  years. 
If  Augustus  was  thi!  I'rinceps,  men  were  inclined  to  look  upon 
Agrippa  as  the  second  citizen ;  and  in  the  Kast,  where  political 
facts  were  often  misinterpreted,  he  was  actually  thought  to  be  an 
equal  co-regent  with  the  Etnpcrvi.  lie  was  not  popular,  like  his 
young  brother-in-law,  hut  he  was  universally  respected;  his 
■eiviees  were  recognised,  and  his  abilities  were  esteemed;  and  he 
had  every  reason  t.>  cherish  ambitious  aspirations.  Augustus  had 
left  Home  in  27  [i.e.  in  order  to  devote  his  a:teiilion  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Gaul  and  Spain.  During  his  absence,  which  Listed 
until  24  is.c,  there  were  no  disturbances  in  Home,  although  he  left 
no  formal  representative  to  take  his  place.  This  tranquillity  must 
have  been  partly  due  to  the  personal  influence  of  Agrippa,  who 
lived  at  Home  during  these  ye.irs,  though  not.  filling  an  official 
post.* 

In  2"  n.o.,  the  year  of  his  eleventh  i.'cnsulaie,  Augustus  was 
stricken  down  by  another  illness,  and  he  seems  to  have  entertained 
some  idea  of  abdicating  the  imperial  power.  He  summoned  his 
colleague,  the  consul  I'iso.  to  his  bedside,  and  gave  him  a  document 
continuing  a  list  of  the  military  forces,  and  an  account  of  the 
finances,  of  the  Empire.  This  act  of  Augustus  displays  the  con- 
stitutional principle,  that  when  the  Emperor  died,  I  tie  imperial 
power  passed  into  the  keeping  of  the  senate  and  l he  chief  magis- 
trates. But  Augustus,  iiltbougb  he  couid  nut.  appoint,  could  at 
least  recommend,  a  successor;  ai:d  it  is  to  his  honour  that  he  did 
not  attempt  to  forward  the  interests  of  his  family  at  the  expense  of 
the  interests  of  the  state.  Marceiius  was  still  very  young,  and  his 
powers  were  unproved.  Augustus  gave  his  .signet-ring  to  Agrippa, 
thus  making  it  clear  whom  he  regarded  as  the  one  man  in  the 
Empire  capable  of  carrying  on  the  work  which  he  had  begun.  But 
Augustus  was  not  to  die  yet.  He  was  healed  by  the  skill  of  the 
famous  physician  Aniouius  Musa.     On    hi;   recovery,  he  learned 
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lhat  lag  iiluess  had  been  the  occasiuu  of  unfriendly  collisions] 
between  Agrippa  and  Marcellus.  While  Marcellus  naturally  built 
hopes  on  his  marriage  with  Julia,  Agrippa  was  elated  by  the 
conspicuous  mark  of  conlidenc:.'  which  the  Kmperor  had  shown  in 
him  at  such  a  critical  moment.  Augustus,  tii  are  fore,  thought  it 
wise  to  separate  them,  and  he  assigned  to  Agrippa  an  honourable 
mission  to  (he  eastern  provinces  of  the  Umpire,  for  the  purpose 
of  re!*  11  latin;;  important  alfairs  in  connection  with  Armenia.  The 
proconsular  impcrium  was  probably  conferred  on  him  at  this 
time.  Agrippa  went  as  far  as  Lesbos,  hut  no  farther,  and  issued 
ilia  orders  from  that  island.  His  friends  said  that  this  course 
was  due  to  his  moderation;  others  suspected  that  he  was 
sulky,  and   it   is   clear  that  he  understood   the  true   meaning   of 

But  an  unexpected  and  untoward  event  suddenly  frustrated  the 
plan  which  Augustus  had  made  for  the  succession,  and  removed 
the  cause  of  the  jealousy  of  Agrippa.  Towards  the  end  of  the 
same  year,  Marcellus  was  attacked  by  ma'.nria  at  Hake,  and  the 
skill  which  cured  his  faihcr-in-law  did  not  avail  for  him.  He 
was  buried  in  tin:  great  mausoleum  widen  Augustus  had  erected 
some  yea':;  before  in  tiie  Campus  Marlins,  as  a  rc-tivig-placo  for 
his  family.  The  name  of  Marcellus  was  preserved  in  a  splendid 
theatre  whieh  his  node  dedicii.ed  to  his  memory  ;  but  the  lines  in 
Virgil's  /Laieid*  proved  a  more  lasting  monument.  The  story 
is  told  that  Octavia  fainted  when  sue  heard  them  red  (fid,  and 
that  the  poet  received  ten  thousand  sesterces  (about  £80)  for 
each  Inc. 

§  5.  Augustus  bad  now  to  form  ai'.o'.her  plan,  and  it  might  be 
thought  that  the  influence  of  Livia  would  have  fixed  his  choice  on 
one  of  her  sons,  lint  bis  hopes  wore  bound  up  in  Julia,  and  be 
now  selected  Agrippa  as  husband  fjr  the  widow  of  Marcellus. 
The  fact  that  Agrippa  was  married  to  her  sister-in-law  Murcella, 
and  had  children  by  this  marriage,  was  no  obstacle  in  the  eyes  of 
the  man  who  had  so  lightly  divorced  Sen honia.  Agrippa  had 
put  away  his  first  wife  Tomponia  to  marry  the  niece  of  Augustus, 
and  he  was  not  likely  to  grumble  now  at  having  to  sacrifice  the 
niece  for  the  sake  of  ihe  daughter.  Augustus  set  forth  in  22  ri.C, 
to  visit  the  eastern  provinces.     He  stayed  during   the  winter  in 
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Sicily,  and  while  lie  was  there  a  sedition  bribe  ijut  in  home,  owing 
l.o  a  struggle  between  Q.  Lerhlus  and  M.  Sdar.us  in  lln'ir  candi- 
dature for  consulship.  This  incident  seems  to  have  determined 
Augustus  to  carry  out  Ids  project  of  uniting  Agrippa  and  Julia 
without  delay.  He  recalled  Agrippa  from  the  east,  caused  the 
nnirnnge  to  he  celebrated,  and  consigned  to  liim  the  administration 
of  iioule  and  the  west  during  his  own  nbsence  in  the  east  (early  ill 
21  n.c).  It  is  said  that  Ma>ccnas  advised  Ins  master  thai.  Agrippa 
had  risen  too  high,  if  he  did  not  rise  still  higher,  and  that  there 
were  only  two  .safe  aire nia tire.-,  his  marriage  with  Julia,  or  his 
death. 

In  October  19  n.c.  Augustus  returned  to  Rome,  and  in  the 
following  yea:  received  a  new  grant  of  the  proconsular  iraperium 
for  live  years.  At.  the  same  tune  he  caused  (lie  tnbuinei.au  power 
to  lie  conferred  for  iive  year-  on  Agrippa.  who  was  thus  raised  a 
step  nearer  the  1'rinceps.  The  marriage  of  Julia  and  Agrippa  was 
fruitful.  Two  sons  and  two  daughters  \rn-i;  burn  in  the  lifetime 
of  Agrippa,  and  another  son  af:or  his  death.  In  17  n.c.  Augustus 
adopted  Gaius  and  Lucius,  his  grandson:.,  into  the  family  of  Ca'sar, 
and  it  seems  clear  that,  he  regarded  Gains  and  Lucius  Ciesar  as  Ids 
successors,  am!  their  father  Agrippa  as  no  more  than  their  guardian. 
But  if  so,  it  was  necessary  to  strengthen  the  guardian's  hands, 
and  when  Agrippa's  tribunieian  power  lapsed,  it  was  renewed  for 
another  iive  years. 

bid.  Augustus  w.is  destined  hi  survive  his  second  so.vin-Iaw  as 
lie  had  survived,  his  first.  Agrippa  died  in  Campania  in  12  n.c. 
at  the  age  of  fifty-one,  and  was  laid  .ike  Marcellus  in  the  mauso- 
leum of  Augustus."  The  Emperor's  sister  Octavia  died  in  the 
following  year. 

§  6.  The  death  of  the  cousert  aid  not  interfere  with  the  plan  for 
the  succession,  hut  he  was  a  great  loss  to  Augustus,  whose  weak 
health  rerdered  him  unequal  to  hearing  the  burden  of  the  Empire 
alone.  The  tender  age  of  Gains  and  Lucius  Caesar  required  a 
protector  in  case  anything  should  happen  fo  their  grandfather  before 
they  had  reached  man's  estate.  Augustus  accordingly  united 
his  elder  stepson  Tiberius  with  Julia  (11  n.c),  and  thus  con- 
stituted biru  the  natural  protector  of  the  two  young  Caisars.  For 
this  purpose  Tiberius  was  obliged,  much  against  his  will,  to  divorce 
his  wife  Ylpsmia  A.grippiua,  by  whom  he  bad,  a  sou  named  Drusus. 
This  Agrippina  was  the  daughter  of  Agrippa  by  his  first  wife 
Pomponia  (daughter  of  I'omponuis  At.t.icus.  the  friend  of  Cicero). 
Thus  Tiberius  put  away  Agrippa'.s  daughter  in  order  to  marry  his 
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widow.      No    statesman    perhaps    has    ever    gone   farther    thin 

Augustus  in  carrying  (.nit  11  cold-blooded  method  of  uniting  and 
divorcing  for  the  sai;e  of  dynastic,  ealcuiatiois.  II  i  ^  younger  step- 
son Dntsus  had  been  likewise  drawn  closer  to  the  imperial  family 
by  marriage  with  Autooia,  daughter  of  Oct. » via,  and  niece  of  the 
Emperor. 

Tiberius  and  Drusiis  had  already  performed  important  public 
services,  and  gaincl  great  military  (iistincliou  by  the  subj ligation 
of  RiCtia  and  Vindelicia  (15  is.c).  *  In  12  is.c.  and  the  following 
years  they  had  again  apportisnary  fur  dis[.layi«u:  their  unusual 
abilities,  Tiberias  in  reducing  rebellions  tribes  in  Panrionia,  and 
Drusus  in  warfare  with  (he  Germans  beyond  the  Rhine.  The 
denlii  of  Drusus  in  iJ  (i.e.  was  a  great  blow  to  Augustus,  who  had 
really  "paternal  feelings''  for  him  but  never  cared  for  Tiberius. 
But  he  could  hardly  have  found  ;i  more  capable  helper  in  the 
administration  than  his  elder  stepson.  Tiberius  was  grave  and 
reserved  ill  manner,  cautious  and  discreet  from  Ids  earliest  years, 
indisposed  lo  conciliate  friendship,  and  compelled  to  dissemble  by 
the  circumstances  in  which  lie  was  placed,  I  Jul.  he  was  an  excellent 
man  of  business  and  as  a  general  he  \va*  (rusted  by  the  soldiers, 
and  always  led  iheru  lo  \ictory.  He  became  consul  in  13  B.C., 
at  the  age  of  twenty-tune.  Augustus  raised  him  to  the  same 
position  to  which  he  bad  raised  Amippa.  He  granted  him  the  pro- 
consular impel-in  in  first  (about  9  n.t'.),  and  three  years  later  the 
tribunieian  power.  In  this  policy  lie  was  doubtless  hiihieiiecd  not 
only  by  the  merits  of  Tiberius,  but  by  the  influence  of  Livia,  to 
whom  he  granted  the  ins  Irium  librrorum  in  9  ;i.c.+  On  receiving 
the  iribiuiieiau  power,  Tiberius  was  charged  with  a  speei.d  com- 
mission to  (he  Fast,  to  suppress  a-  revolt  which  had  broken  out  in 
Armenia.  He  had  doublless  hoped  that  his  step-fiither  would  adopt 
him.  But  he  saw  that  he  was  destined  by  Augustus  to  he  the 
guardian  of  the  future  T.niperors,  rather  than  a  future  Emperor  him- 
self, that  he  was  consort,  indeed  of  ll:e  ITinceps,  but  was  not 
intended  to  be  lire  successor.  lie  was  too  proud  to  relish  this 
postponement  to  his  step-children,  and  instead  of  iindertnkir.fi  the 
commission,  lie  retired  into  exile  at  Rhodes.  In  the  following 
year  0.  Gaisar  assumed  the  tor/a  i-irilis.  ile  also  kieame  a  consul 
designate.     .Four  years  later  he  received,  the  proconsular  imperium 
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and  a  special  commission  to  Armenia.     1  a.d.  was  the  year  of  his 
consulship. 

The  sticecssion  now  seemed  sale.  L.  Caesar  had  assumed  the 
gown  of  manhood  in  2  b.c.  so  that  the  Julian  dynasty  had  two 
pillars.  The  Roman  knights  Lid  proclaimed  Gains  and  Lucius 
jiri/trijxs  ita'ait'ttis,  an  honour  which  seem r.1  J  to  murk  them  out  as 
destined  to  become  priacipes  in  a  higher  seu?e.  From  this  time 
forward  the  title  prii>cq>s  inirnt'iti,'  came  to  be  formally  equivalent 
to  a  designation  of  a  successor  (o  (he  IYincipatc,  who  wan  still  too 
young  to  enter  the  senate.  But  fortune  was  adverse  to  the  plans 
of  Augustus.  Lucius  died  at  Massilia  in  2  a.d.  and  two  years  later 
Gains  received  a  wound  at.  the  siege  of  Artagira  and  died  in  Lycia 
(4  A.D.).  Thus  the  hopes  which  Augustus  had  cherished  during 
the  past  twenty  years  fell  to  the  ground. 

|  7.  But  the  death  of  his  grandchildren  was  not  the  only  mis- 
fortune which  befel  Augustus.  The  depravity  of  Ids  daughter  was 
even  a  more  grievous  blow.  The  licentious  excessts  of  Julia  were 
the  talk  of  the  city,  and  were  known  to  all  before  they  reached  tire 
ears  of  her  father.  She  bad  long  been  unfaithful  to  her  husband 
Tilerius,  and  his  retirement  to  Iihoehs— diuugh  mainly  a  mani- 
festation of  antagonism  between  the  step-son  and  the  grandsons  of 
the  Emteror — may  have  been  partly  due  to  Ids  estrangement  from 
her.  But  at  length  her  profligacy  became  so  open  that  it 
could  no  longer  be  hidden  from  the  Kuiperor.  She  is  even  said 
to  have  traversed  the  streets  by  night  in  riotous  company,  and  her 
orgies  were  performed  in  the  foruin  or  on  the  rostra.  In  short, 
to  quote  the  words  of  a  contemporary,  "in  lust  and  luxury  she 
omitted  no  deed  of  shame  that  a.  woman  could  do  or  suffer,  and 
she  measured  ihe  greatness  of  her  fortune  by  the  licence  it  atforded 
for  sin."  The  wrath  of  Augustus,  when  lie  learned  the  conduct  of 
his  daughter,  knew  no  bounds,  lie  formally  cmumunicatcd  to  the 
senate  an  account  of  her  acts.  He  banished  her  to  the  barren 
island  of  1'andateria  off  the  coast  of  Campania  (2  n.c),  whither  her 
mother  Morihonia  Vuhriilarily  attended  her,  and  no  intercession  on  tin- 
part  of  the  people  induced  him  to  forgive  her.  Her  lovers — Clandh, 
Sei|iioues,  Smnproidi,  and  Quinel.u — were  exiled  ;  but  one  of  them 
Julius  AntonLus  (son  of  If.  Antonius  and  F trivia),  whom  Augustus 
bad  spared  after  Ael.iiitn  and  always  (real (id  wilh  kindness,  was  put 
lo  death,  on  the  charge  that  he  had  corrupted  the  daughter  in  order 
to  conspire  against  the  father.  Rumour  sa.d  that  Livia,  scheming 
in  the  interests  of  herself  and  Tiberius,  had  a  hand  in  briuging 
about  the  misfortunes  which  fell  upon  the  family  of  Augustus: 
but  there  is  no  evidence  whatever  tiiat  such  was  the  case. 

The  other  children  of  Julia  and  Agrippa  could  not  replace  Gains 
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and  Lucius.  Agrippa  [\stumus  showed  such  a  bad  and  froward 
disposition  that  Augustus  could  Tmild  few  hopes  on  him.  The 
younger  Julia  proved  a  p^oiligalo.  like,  her  mother.  There  remained 
A ciip; -iaa,  who  had  married  within  ibe  imperial  family,  and  did  not 
disgrace  it.  Prusus,  the  brother  of  Tiberius,  had  wedded  the 
younger  Antonia,  daughter  of  Octavia  and  M.  Antonius.  Of  this 
marriage  Gernianicus  was  born,  and  Augustus  selected  him  as  a 
husband  for  Agrippina.  The  Kmpcror  thus  united  his  graiid  nephew 
with  bis  granddaughter,  as  ho  bad  before  united  his  nephew  with 
his  daughter. 

in  deciding  the  qurslioc  of  the  succession  Augustus  was  obliged 
to  have  recourse  to  Tiberius,  yet  no*  so  as  to  exclude  Germaniens,  or 
even  to  di-prive  the  young  Agrippa  id'  nil  hopes.  After  the  banish- 
ment of  Julia,  Tiberias  bad  wished,  but  had  not  been  permitted,  to 
return  to  Koine.  He  is  said  to  have  spent  his  time  at  Rhodes  in 
the  study  of  astrology.  In  2  A.r.  be  was  at  length  permitted  to 
leave  his  place  of  exile,  and  during  the  two  fallowing  years  he  lived 
at  Rome  in  retirement,  until,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Gains, 
he  was  called  upon  to  take  part  again  in  public  life.  On  Juno  27, 
4  a. n.,  Augustus  adoptee  both  Tiberias  and  Agrippa  Postumus, 
and  caused  the  trihunician  power  to  be  conferred  for  ten.  years 
on  Tib'-rius,  who  was  sent,  forthwith  to  conduct  a  campaign  in 
Germany.  At  the  same  limo  Tiberius  was  required  to  adopthis 
nephew  Germanicus,  As  for  Agrippa,  he  soon  ceased  to  lie  ,i 
possible  rival.  His  conduct  was  such  that  Augustus  was  obliged 
to  banish  hirn  to  the  island  of  1'lanasia. 

I'uus.  after  the  frustration  of  many  plans,  Augustus  was  in  the  end 
compelled  to  recognise  as  liis  son  and  heir  the  aspirant  whom  he 
liked  least,  but  who  was  pcrha|n  filler  than  any  of  the  others  to 
wield  the  power.  When  he  adopted  Tiberius,  he  expressed  bis 
feelings  in  (he  words  :  Hue  rrfphbl''r;i:  musrs  f'f.io,  "'[  do  this  for 
the  sake  of  the  republic." 

Xine  years  later  (13  a.i>.)  Tiberius  was  raiscn  higher  than  any 
previous  consort.  It  was  enacted  by  a  special  law  (lex),*  introduced 
by  the  consuls,  that  he  should  have  proconsular  power  in  all  the 
provinces  ami  over  ali  the  armies,  co-ordinate  with  the  proconsular 
power  of  his  "father,"  and  that  he  should  hold  a  census  in  con- 
junction with  Augustus.  It  is  significant  that  the  proconsular 
power  was  conferred  by  a  law.  In  all  previous  cases,  Augustus 
had  bestowed  il  by  virtue  of  bis  own  proconsular  impemim.  But 
now  the  power  of  Tiberius  in  the  pronnecs  is  no  longer  secondary, 
but  is  co-0rdina;c  with,  and  limits,  that  of  Augustus  himself,  anil 
does  not   expire  with    the   death    of  Augustus.      It   is    therefore 
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cmii-rrcil  by  a  hx.  At  the  same-  (inie  'L'iberhis  received  a  renewal 
of  tlie  tribuniciaii  power,  no  longer  for  si  limited  period,  but  for 
life;  and  the  smote  selected  him  to  bold  the  foremost  place  in 
th«  senator isil  ciuinnittue,  wl.icb  sit  the  request  of  Augustus  had 
been  appointed  to  rqiroseiit  tbc  whole  senate.* 
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§  1.   AccusTtTS  sought  tn  secure  his  government,  hy  eoridiialiti";  tiiu 

higher  clllSSliS  ;IQllk0(]'ill^    l.llO  piplllaCC    amUSl'd.        Iti  these    illtllS  lie 

may  lie  said  to  have  succeeded.  Ilia  govenimmt  on  the  wliole 
was  j «.:■] mhir,  and  people  were  contciit.  His  policy,  constantly 
guided  by  Ma'cenas.  was  iilural  and  humane,  and  thai  minister 
found  means  to  secure  the  safely  of  ids  master  without  the  help 
of  iiifunners  or  sines.  The  Romans,  icgarded  Maecenas  as  an  ideal 
minister,  and  by  bis  death  in  8  u.e.  the  Emperor  lest  a  councillur 
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whose  tat l  and  insight  could  not.  easily  be  replaced.  He  is  reported 
to  have  cried  that  if  either  Agrippa  or  Maecenas  lm.il  lived,  the 
domestic  tnjiil.il us  which  darkened  tin:  later  years  of  iiis  life  would 
never  have  befallen  him. 

It  was  harder  to  conciliate  i.bo  aristucmcy  than  to  satisfy  iho 
lower  classes;  ami  notwithstanding  his  personal  popularity,  not- 
withstanding the  promptness  of  flic  senate  to  fall  in  with  his  wishes 
and  accept  his  guidance,  Augustus  could  not  f.ul  to  perceive  a 
feeling  of  regret  for  the  Kopublie,  prevailing  among  the  higher 
classes, and  he  probably  felt  that,  if  his  own  personal  iolluenee  were 
removed  by  death,  the  survival  of  the  Prino'pate  would  lie  very 
uncertain.  He  could  not  mistake  obsequiousness,  or  even  personal 
friendship  to  himself,  for  chocrf  il  acquiescence  in  the  new  system. 
His  safety  was  occasionally  threatened  by  conspiracies,  of  which  we 
have  very  littiu  information  ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
really  serious.  We  need  only  mention  that  of  Faonius  Ciepio 
(23  d.o.)  and  that  of  Cn.  Cornelius  Oinna  (1  a.d.).  Cauno's  con- 
spiracy is  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  A.  Terentiua  Varro 
Murcna,  who  was  colleague  of  the  Ktnpcror  in  the  consulate,  was 
concerned  in  it.  Murena  was  the  brother  of  I'rocitleios,*  an  intimate 
friend  of  Augustus,  and  of  Tercntia,  wife  of  Maecenas  and  reputed 
to  be  the  Emperor's  mistress.  Augustus  tool;  the  matter  very 
seriously,  but  it  seems  that  the  people  were  not  convinced  of 
Mureuti's  goiil.  Both  Mitrcna  and  Caipio  were  executed.  In  the 
other  case,  China  and  his  associates  were  pardoned  by  the  advice 
o(  Livia,  who  perhaps  hud  learned  a  lesson  from  (he  clement  policy 
ol  Slteceuas.  It  was  a  great,  triumph  for  Augustus  when,  in  the 
year  of  Murena's  conspiracy — the  same  year  in  which  ite  was  him- 
self dangerously  ill,  and  in  which  he  gave  the  Principate  its  final 
shape— he  won  over  two  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  repub- 
lican sentiments,  (hi.  Caipurntns  l.'iso  and  I,.  Sestios  Quirintis,  and 
induced  them,  after  his  own  abdication  of  the  consulate  in  June,  to 
fill  that  magistracy  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  But  there  were  still 
a  certain  number  of  irrecnncilables,  ready,  if  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity offered,  to  attempt  to  restore  the  Republic. 

The  solid  foundations  of  the  general  contentment  which 
marked  th.i  Augustan  period  ■were  the  effects  of  a  long  peace;  the 
restoration  of  credit,  the  revival  of  industry  and  commerce,  the 
expenditure  of  the  public  money  for  the  public  use,  the  promotion 
of  public  comfort,  and  tin;  security  of  public  safety.  In  describing 
the  details  of  t.'oc  home  administ  ration,  it  is  fitting  to  hegin  with  the 
cares  which  Augustus  bestowed  on  the  revival  of  religion  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  worship  of  the  gods. 
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§  2.  The  priestly  duties  of  maintaining  redgious  worship  in  the 
temples  of  tilt  gods  devolved  properly  ill  on  the  patrician  families 
of  Rome.  These  families  kid  been  reduced  in  number  and 
impoverished  in  the  course  of  tiie  civil  '.yum ;  an  irreligious  spirit 
had  crept  in;  mid  the  .-brines  of  (he  gods  had  fallen  into  decay. 
Horace,  who  saw  the  religions  revival  of  Augustus,  ascribes  t.iie 
disasters  of  the  civil  wars  to  the  prevailing  impiety : 

We  have  already  seen  that  alter  tie  conquest  of  llgyp!,  Augustus 
caused  a  law  to  he  passed  (the  lex  taenia)  for  raising  some  plebeian 
families  to  the  patrician  rank,  t  His  care  for  the  dignity  and 
maintenance  of  the  patriciate  nai  closely  conni.cted  with  his 
concern  for  the  restoration  of  the  national  worship.  He  set  the 
example  of  renewing  the  old  bouses  of  Ik..'  gods,  and  buikiing  new 
„m,.l 

A  polio,  whose  sarnie  stood  near  Aelium,  was  loved  by 
Augustus  above  all  other  doilies,  and  Ike  Kmpemr  was  [..leased  if  kic 
courtiers  hinted  that  be  was  directly  iusj  ireii  by  the  god  of  light 
or  if  they  lowered  their  eyes  ir.  Ids  presence,  us  if  da/xled  by  some 
divine  effulgence  from  his  lace.  To  Ibis  \i<'i\  be  erected  a  splendid 
temple  on  the  Palatine.  The  worship  cf  the  bares  engagul  bis 
particular  attention,  and  he  built  numerous  shrines  for  (hem  in  the 
various  districts  of  Home.  Many  religious  games  r.ial  popular  feasts 
were  also  revived. 

Tiie  slate  religion,  as  reformed  by  Augu;tc,s,  was  cnuiiceted  in  the 
closes:  way  with  the  Principate,  and  intended  to  be  one  of  its 
bulwarks.  Die  us  Julias  had  been  added  to  the  numbsr  of  the  gods. 
Tiie  Arval  brothers  sacrificed  fur  the  welfare  of  the  Emperor  and 
his  family  ;  the  college  of  the  quhidcciiiiviri  aial  soptemviri  offered 
prayers  for  him  ;  and  there  were  added  to  Ike  calendar  new  feasts 
whose  motives  depended  on  tin;  new  constitution.  Moreover  the 
Priticeps  was  I'ontifrx  Misxhinis,<!  and  heioi.geu  tf  the  other  religious 
colleges,  in  which  members  cf  his  house  were  also  usually  enrolled. 
It  has  been  remarked  that  the  vitality  of  the  old  religion  is 
e. early  illustrated  by  tiie  croaliuii  of  new  deities  like  Jimona, — the 
goddess  who  presided  of  or  the  corn-supply  on  which  imperial 
Rome  depended. 

The  restniation  of  the  worsnip  cf  Juno  was  assignid  to  the  care 
of  Li  via,  as  the  representative  uf  toe  matrons  of  liunic.     Not  only 
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had  the  shrines  of  that  goddess  been  neglected,  but  the  social 
institution  over  which  shs  specially  presided  had  gone  out  of 
fashion.  Along  with  the  growth  of  luxury  and  immorality  there 
had  grown  up  a  disinclination  to  marriage.  Celibacy  was  the 
order  of  the  day,  and  the  number  of  Roman  citizens  declined, 
Measures  enforcing  or  encouraging  wedlock  bad  .>fl<?ii  been  taken  by 
censors,  hut  they  did  not  avail  to  cheek  the  evil.  Augustus  made 
the  attempt  to  break  the  stubbornness  of  hi,-;  fchow-chizens  at 
first  hy  penalties  (18  b.c.)  and  afterwards  by  rewards.  A  leas  de, 
maritiiii'lis  ordiiub'is  was  passed,  regulating  marriages  and  divorces, 
and  laying  various  penalties  both  on  those  who  did  not  marry  and 
on  those  who,  married,  had  no  children.  An  unmarried  man 
was  disqualified  fivnn  receiving  legacies,  and  the  married  mail 
who  was  childless  was  fined  ha'f  of  every  legacy.  These  unlucky 
ones  were  also  placed  at-  a-  disadvantage  in  competition  for  public 
offices.  Nearly  thirty  years  Liter  (!)  A.n.),  another  law,  the  lex 
i'ania  foppa",  cstao'.islied  asysletti  of  rewards.  The  fatlierof  three 
children  at  Home,  was  relieved  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  public, 
burdens,  was  riot  required  to  perform  (be  dudes  of  a  judex  or  a 
guardian,  and  was  given  preference  hi  standing  for  magistracies 
Tlieso  privileges  were  ealle  I  the  im  trinm  Ubc-rorum,.  The  same 
privileges  were  granted  to  fathers  n(  four  children  in  Italy,  or  of 
five  in  the  provinces.  Augustus  also  (IS  B.C.)  tried  to  enforce 
marriage  indirectly  by  laying  new  penalties  on  licentiousness.  The 
/itx  Julia  d<:  aditllcriis  H  de  pm!i''itkt  made  adultery  a  public 
offence  ;  whereas  before  it:  could  only  be  dealt  with  as  a  private 
wrong.  No  part  of  the  policy  of  Augustus  was  so  unpopular  as 
these  laws  concerning  marriage.  They  were  strenuously  resisted 
by  all  classes,  and  evaded  in  every  possible  way.  Yet  pet-hap- 
Ihey  pi'O'i'teed  s.nue  edict.  Cert.iudy  the  pi'pula'ion  of  Roman 
citizens  increased  considerably  between  2S  and  S  B.C.,  and  still 
more  strikingly  between  (he  latter  date  and  14  A.n.;*  but  this 
increase  might,  be  accounted  for  by  tiie  genera!  wtlibeing  of  the 
age,  quite  apart  from  artificial  incentives. 

In  the  year  17  b.c. — ten  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
Principate — Augustus  celebrated  Lndi  Sicsidarets,  which  were 
supposed  tu  be  celebrated  every  hundred  (or  hundred  and  ten)  years. 
It  was  thus  a  ceremony  which  nocilh.cn  bail  ever  belie  Id  before  ami 
which  none — according  to  rule — shotti.d  ever  eeliold  again.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  many  of  those  who  saw  the  secular  games 
of  Augustus  were  destined  to  see  the  same  ceremony  repeated  by 
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one  of  his  successors: 
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youths  and  maidens  of  noble  birth,  both  of  whose  parents  were  alive, 
The  airmin  subulate  was  written  by  Horace,  anil  is  still  preserved, 

Augustus  also  endeavoured  1.0  restrain  luxury  by  suinpliiaiy 
laws.t  and  to  suppress  I  he.  immorality  which  prevailed  at  the  public 
games.  He  excluded  women  altogether  from  the  exhibitions  of 
athletic  contests,  and  assigned  them  a  special  place,  apart  from  the 
men,  at  the  gladiatorial  shows.  At  these  public  spectacles  he 
separated  the  classes  as  well  as  the  sexes.  Senators,  knights, 
soldiers,  frenhncii  wen',  all  assigned  their  speeial  places.  Precedence 
was  given  to  married  men  over  bachelors. 

In  connection  with  the  social  reforms  of  Augustus  may  bo 
mentioned  his  policy  i a  dealing  with  the  lih-iibd,  who  formed  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  population  of  Home.  He  endeavoured  to 
reduce  their  number  in  three  ways.  (1)  He  facilitated  the 
marriage  of  freed  folk  with  free  folk  (e\eop-.  senators),  with  a  view 
to  drawing  them  into  too  number  of  the  free  population.  (2)  The 
institution  of  the  August  ides  (see.  below,  S  '■)  was  an  inducement  to 
freedmen  to  remain  in  the  Italian  towns,  it. stead  of  flocking  to  the 
capital.  (3)  Laws  were  passed  limiting  the  manumission  of  slaves. 
The  lex  JEIia  Sentia  (1  a.d.)  decreed  that  a  slave  under  thirty 
yc.irs  of  age  or  of  bad  character  must  not  be  manumitted  except 
by  the  process  of  vindicta.  Kour  years  later,  the  lex  I'Vilia  Can  In  in 
ordained  that  only  a  curtain  percentage  of  lire  slaves  then  existing 
could  be  set  free  by  testament. 
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SliCT.    II. — ADVINMSTttATimf  01'  JiOJIE  AND  ITALY. 

§  o.  No  part,  perhaps,  of  the  government  of  Augustus  is  marc 
characteristic  of  his  [■■::■! j cicul  mctlcd  and  of  the  general  spirit  of  tiie 
l'lincipatc  than  tiie  m in liuist ration  of  Koine  and  Italy.  At  first  he 
left  this  department,  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  senate,  and  he 
never  overtly  robbed  the  senate,  of  i's  rights.  But  lie  trough t  it 
about  that  a  large  number  of  important  branches  were  by  degrees 
Irausferred  from  the  control  of  the  senate  to  that  of  the  I'rii.ceps. 
The  senate  an  [  cnnsuls  repeab.oly  di/clared  :keuipe".vcs.  helpless, 
auu  called  upi.ii)  the  1'rhiceps  tn  intervene;  and  so  it  catnc  about 
that  some  ofticrs  were  definitely  taken  in  hand  by  him,  and  in 
other  mailers,  which  were  still  left  to  the  care  of  the  senate  and 
r.lic  republican  magistrates,  it  became  the  habit,  in  case  of  a 
dillieuity,  to  leek  to  the  1'rineeps  for  counsel  and  guidance.  Thus 
the  way  in  which  the  encroachments  of  monarchy  were  made 
was  by  iioephig  the  republic.m  institutions  on  trial  and  convicting 
them  of  incompetence.  This  was  one  of  the  "secrets  of  empire," 
which  were  discovered  and  deftly  manipulated  by  Augustus.  It 
was  chiefly  in  the  hit.-:'  part  of  bis  pri:ir;pate,  when  he  1  ad  arranged 
the  affairs  of  the  provinces,  that  Augustus  began  to  intervene 
seriously  in  administration  and  organisation  in  Italy  and  Home.  In 
this  connection,  it,  is  important  to  observe  that  while  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Empire  inaugurated  a  new  epoch  of  good  government 
and  prosperity  for  the  provinces,  so  that  they  gradually  rose  to  the 
same  level  politically  as  Italy  herself,  Augustus  was  deeply  Con- 
cerned to  preserve  intact  the  dignity  of  Home  as  the  sovran  city, 
and  Italy  as  the  dominant  country;  and  the  distinction  between 
Italy  and  the  provinces  was  not  entirely  effaced  for  three  centuries. 

Tiie  supply  of  Home  with  corn  required  a  new  org;;aisa!i';r  ; 
and  the  Emperor's  p"ssc-sh,n  of  Egypt  enabled  him  to  meet  the 
need.  In  22  B.C.  there  was  a  great  scarcity  in  Rome,  and  the 
people  demanded  that  the  senate  should  appoiat  Augustus  dictator 
and  censor  for  life.  Augustus  rejected  this  proposal,  but  accepted 
the  cum  (tnnonx,or  "administration  of  the  corn -market,"  and  soon 
relieved  the  distress.  This  was  the  first  department  in  Rome 
that  he  took  into  his  own  hands.  In  6  A.n.,  there  was  a  still 
more  pressing  scarcity  of  food,  and,  some  years  later  the  Emperor 
was  driven  to  take  measures  for  the  permanent  provision  of 
the  city  with  corn.  He  instituted  a  prafectua  unnowr.,  of 
equestrian  rank,  and  receiving  his  appointment  from  the  Emperor. 
His  duty  was  to  superintend  the  transport,  of  corn  from  Egypt, 
and  see  that  the  Roman  market  was  kept  supplied  at  a  cheap 
Hr-stcd  oy 
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rate.  The  expenses  were  defrayed,  ehieliy  at  least,  liy  ihe  fiscus, 
though  properly  they  should  have  devoha  d,  as  before,  upon  the 
avarium,  as  Home  was  within  ibe  sphere  of  the  .-linage's  adminis- 
tration. The  Emperor  had  also  to  provide  for  the  support  of  the 
poor.  The  number  of  those  who  were  entitled  f.o  profit  by  the 
free  distribution  of  corn  was  finally  fixed  at  200,000.  This  in- 
cluded freed  men.  Immense  Minis  were  also  expended  by  Augustus 
in  public  donations  to  the  plebs. 

Agrippa,  whom  ihe  Emperor  during  his  absence  in  the 
P.ast  (21  h.c.,  and  following  years)  left  in  charge  of  Home,  set 
zealously  to  work  to  reform  the  water-supply.  He  restored  the 
old  and  laid  down  new  aqueducts,  the  chief  among  them  being 
(he  Aqua  Virgo  (19  n.o.);  and  he  instituted  a  body  of  public 
servants,  whose  duly  was  to  keep  the  water-pipes  in  repair.*  The 
administration  of  the  aqueducts  (euro.  i:i/iiar'uii^)  seems  to  have 
been  regularly  ore  aimed,  after  A  grip  pa's  death,  ill  11  B.C. 

While  Augustus  adorned  Rome  with  edifices,  lie  had  also  to 
guard  against  their  destruction.  (lonflagriitions  frequently  broke  rn.i 
in  the  enpital,  and  there  were  no  proper  arrangements  for  quench- 
ing them.  Finding  that  the  si'dik  -,  to  whuiii  he  assigned  ttiis  care, 
were  unequal  to  perfonniTig  it,  he  was  compelled  ('J  A. it.)  to 
organise  seven  military  cohorts  of  watchmen  (<'<;///<s),  each  cohort 
composed  of  I0C0  to  1200  men,  under  the  command  of  a  Prefect  of 
equestrian  rank,  who  was  entitled  prxfedus  ri-jilirm,  and  w.ls 
appointed  by  the  Emperor.  These  cohorts  consisted  chiefly  oi 
freedmen.  They  were  quartered  in  seven  stations  in  the  city, 
so  that  each  cohort  did  service  for  two  of  the  fourteen  regions  iu:o 
which  Uome  was  divided. t 

Other  new  charges  were  also  instituted  hy  Augustus  for  the 
wctlbeing  of  Home.  The  cui'tttfires  opu'/iiii  jivhli'i-arum  (ciiosen 
from  pnetorian  senators)  watched  over  public  ground,  and  public 
buildings. 

§  -t.  Frupii-ins  urhi.  Originally  Itotnan  consuls  had  ibc  right 
of  appointing  a  representative,  i "-ailed  prii-fi-diis  urhi,  to  take  their 
place  at  Rome  when  they  were  obliged  to  be  absent  from  the  city. 
This  right  was  tiiaten  from  them  by  the  instirutinii  uf  the  pivrtorship. 
But  immediately  after  the  foundation  o\  the  l'riucipate,  \  while  his 
position  still  rested  on  a  combination  of  the  eonsal.iv  with  the  pro- 
consular power,  Au':-us:.us  or.:-:  rig  bis  absence  t>:'iii  Home  (-7-!M  n.o.) 

ducts,  sea  Chnp.  XXXI.  $  16.  \  ■■<  \  him.  .1 ':  ■ 
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revived  this  old  office,  and  appointed  u.  pi-irfoctiis  urhi  to  take- 
ins  place.  llesaalk  Corvinus,  a  man  who  was  much  respected 
and  had  rendered  ereat  services  to  I  in:  Emperor,  was  appointed  to 
'.ho-  post  {-'<  si.e),  hut  laid  ii  down,  ivilhin  six  days,  on  tlic  ground 
that  he  was'  unequal  !o  fulfilling  its  duties;  hut  ho  seems  (o  have 
really  regarded  it  :is  an  unconstitutional  innovation.  During  his 
visit  to  the  East  in  21  B.C.,  and  following  years,  Rome  was 
administered  hy  his  consort  Agrjppa,  and  therefore  no  other 
representative  was  required.  Tint,  during  his  absence  in  Gaul  in 
16-13  r..c,  when  Agrippa  was  also  absent  in  the  East,  Statilius 
Taurus  was  left  as  }>r;tfedus  urhi,  and  performed  the  duties  well. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  on  this  occasion  Augustus  was  not 
consul,  and  the  Piincipate  no  longer  depended  on  the  consular 
power;  80  that  the  appointment  of  Taunts  as  j,rirfe.cim  ttrhi  was 
a  constitutional  novelty.  But,  under  Augustus,  the  post  was  never 
anything  but  temporary,  during  tlie  Emperor's  absence  from 
Italy.  'It  was  not  until  the  reign  of  his  successor  Tiberius  that 
the  prxfectura  urbin  became  a  permanent  institution. 

§  6.  In  Italy  as  well  as  in  Rome  the  senate  proved  irse'f  unequal 
to  discharging  (lie  duties  of  a  government,  and  the  Emperor  was 
obliged  to  step  in.  The  cum  viarum  was  instituted  for  the 
repair  of  the  public  roads  (20  B.C.).  A  curator  was  set  over 
each  road.  For  the  main  road™  leading  from  Home  to  the  frontiers 
of  Italy,  these  officers  were  selected  from  the  pra'turian  senators; 
for  the  lesser  roads,  from  the  knights.  Italy,  like  Rome,  was 
divided  into  regions,  eleven  in  number,*  Home  itself  making  the 
twelfth.  The  object  of  this  division  is  uncertain;  hut  may  have 
been  made  for  purposes  of"  taxation.  In  any  case,  the  regions 
were  not  admici-rraiive  disrrie:s,  for  the  independence  of  the 
political  communities  in  managing  their  own  affairs  was  not 
infringed  on  by  Augustus  or  any  of  his  successors  till  the  time  of 
Trajamf 

The  imperial  post,  an  Institution  which  applied  to  the  whole 
Empire,  may  he  mentioned  here.  It,  was  :i  creation  of  Augustus, 
who  established  relays  of  vehicles  at,  certain  stations  along  the 
military  roads,  to  convey  himself  or  his  messengers  without  delay, 

*  t'L'Ti.;..m::i,  A:'i]ll.i  r-:  i"',I.lI,vl:>,  aia'li'i      an    sii  ri . .  -.1 1-,  r    i.vrr     L  :'._!">■' "h.::-i''    c-^.i:i  r- 
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and  secure  rapid  oflicial  communication  between  the  capital  and 
tlio  various  provinces.  Tlie  use  of  these  arrangements  was  strictly 
limited  to  imperial  officers  and  messengers,  or  those  to  whom 
he  gave  a  special  ptip^pcu-t-,  called  diploma..  The  costs  of  the 
vehicles  and  horses,  and  other  expenses,  fell  upon  the  communities 
in  which  the  stations  were  established.  This  requisition  led  to 
abuses,  and  in  later  times  the  expenses  were  defrayed  by  the  fiscuis. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  this  institution  hail  r.oi.  assumed  under 
Augustus  any ild rig  like  this  proportions  which  il  assumed  ;i  century 
or  so  later,  as  the  oirx-s  ;"i'./;V"'. 

§  G.  The  AngnstaIes.-~VreeA.men  were  strictly  e: 
holding  magistracies  and  priestly  oflicos,  and  from  s 
municipal  councils,  or  senates  throughout  (lie  Empire 
Dicta^,-!1  had    indeed   sometime-    relaxed    (Ids  rule   in 
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if  direct    pay 
o  games.     As 
it*  they  wer< 
been  glad  to 
n,  and  at  the 

public  servic 

nents    . 
the  fr, 

castrates  and 
n-  of   under- 
ledmen  could 

i  not  li 
andertn 

e,  Aug 

ible  to  these 
ke.     In  order 
ime  to  make 

ustus  create.! 

a  new  institution,  entitled  the 

Angnstak';  p 

cobably 

in  the  early 

years  of  his  principate.    (1)  Th 
in  Italy,  and  the  Latin  province! 
common,  and    it  is  not  found 

is  organisation 
l  of  the  west 

tit  all   in  the 

was  first  established 
In  Africa  it  was  not 

eastern    part  of  the 

Empire.    (2)  It  was  not  called 
but  at  his  suggestion  the  seve 

:m1   communities   dect 

eed  an  iosti- 

tution,  which  was  in  every  way  profitable  to  them. 

(3)  The  in- 

stit.ut.ion  consisted  in  the  creation  every  year  of  six  men,  Hexuin. 
AifJ/'iiitates,  who  were  nominated  by  the  deenrious  (the  chief  muni- 
cipal magistrates).  (4)  Those  Mfuiri  were  magistrates,  not  priests: 
but  their  magistracy  wits  only  lovninl,  as  they  had  no  magisterial 
functions  to  perform,  (7>)  lir.t  like  true  magistrates  they  had  public 
burdens  xo  sustain  ;  they  bad  io  make  a  payment  to  the  |)oblic 
treasury  when  they  entered  upon  their  ohiec,  and  they  bad  to  defray 
the  cost  of  games,  (li)  Tlie  ae.ir.viri  were  almost  always  chosen  from 
the  class  of  the  UbeHini.  This  rule  held  good  without  exception  in 
southern  Italy.  (7  J  After  their  year  of  office  ihe  snxviri,  Auguntaliis, 
were  called  Awntst'thrs,  just  as  consuls  after  i.lieir  year  uf  oflice  were 
called  voiisnl'.tirs.  Thus  the  Arnjiiatuhi  formed  a  distinct  rani;,  to 
which  it  was  the  ambition  of  every  t'reedmao  to  belong.     (8)  One  of 
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the  most  intercsliiii;  points  about  the  institution  is  that,  it  seen 
to  huve  boon  partly  modelled  upon  (lie  organisation  of  (lie  Iioma 
knights.  The  designation  of  the  eenviri  of  the  order  of  tl 
Augasiales  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  the  order  of  ti 
Kt|uile-=,  and  perhaps  was  intruduced  about  the  same  time.  Mor- 
over  the  Augustales  occupied  the  same  position  iu  Italy  at) 
the  provinces,  as  tin.'  knights  occupied  at  Rome;  they  were  tl 
municipal  image  of  Ihe  knights.  Thev  representee  tlic  cajiit .iL:-, 
and  mercantile  classes  in  contrast  with  the  nobility  and  land< 
proprietors:  they  bure  the  saiae  relation  to  the  municipal  sena 
as  the  knights  to  the  Roman  senate. 


Sect.  III.— Organ) 

batioh  of  tub  Army  At 

§  7.  Augustus  introiiuc 

Bd  some  radical  changes  i 

military  system.     In    th- 

s    first  place,  he   establisl 

army.     It  was  quite  logic 

■al  that  tlie  permanent  in 

have  a  permanent  army  i 

inder  his  command.     The 

bated  throughout  those  j. 

irovinces,  which  required  t 

tionjiavc  now  permanent 

camps.    In  the  second  phv 

the  auxilia,  and  made  th. 

im  an  essential  part  of  tht 

oftheEmphe.    Thirdly,: 

ie  sepai'ate'd  the  fleet  from 

fourthly,  he   established 

the  prffitorian  guards.      . 

the  army  ;  and 

great  care  on  the  organisation  of  the  army,  hut  it  is  generally 
admitted   that    he   acted    unwisely   in    reducing    the    number    of 

legions  after  the  civil  wars,*  This  step  was  chiefly  dictated  by 
considorjtioiis  of  economy,  in  order  to  diminish,  the  public  burdens: 
but  the  standing  army  which  he  maintained,  of  about  ofjO.OOO 
men,  was  inadcipia'c  fur  the  defence  of  such  a  great  empire  against 
its  foes  on  the  Ilhiue,  the  Danube,  and  the  Ih.phratcs,  not  to  spca\ 
of  lesser  dangers  iu  other  quarters. 

At  the  death  of  Augustus,  the  legions  numbered  Mventy-nve. 
Kucli  legion  consisted  of  not  yuoyi:  than  GOOD,  not  less  than  5000, 
font-suhiicrs  and  120  burse- soldiers.  The  foot-soldiers  were  divided 
into  ten  cohort.*,  and  each  cnbmt  hiio  six  centuries.  J'lucli  century 
had  a  standard  (s/yijiim)  of  its  own.  The  burse-soldiers  were 
divided  into  four  UmniK.  Only  those  were  admitted  to  legionary 
service  who  were  f:\-wborii,  nod  belonged  (o  a  city-community. 

To  the.  legions  were  attached  auxiliary  troops  Our.i'Uia),  recruited 
from  the  provincials,  who  did  not  belong  to  <irbau  communities. 
They  were  divided  into  cohorts,  and  consisted  of  foul  men  and  horse- 
men, or  both  combined.    Some  fool-cohorts  wore  composed  of  ah.  .'.it 
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500  men,  and  were  divided  iiiiosis  commies;  such  were  caVicd  yin'j,- 
geiiariie.  Others  were  larger  and  contained  1(00  men  divided  into 
ten  centuries;  these  wen:  millitirhr..  Mixed  cohorts  of  both  horse 
and  foot- soldiers,  Were  termed  ej[nitatifi.  The  u/;e  consisted  only  of 
borsc-soldiers  ruiJ  also  varied  in  size.  The  auxiliary  troops,  when 
lit t ached  to  a  legion,  were  under  the  control  of  (he  eomniandcr  of 
[he  legion.  lint  they  could  also  act  separately,  anil  sane  provinces 
wirr  garrisoned  exclusive!)-  by  aaxilia. 

Tbc  lotions  were  distinguished  by  numbers  ami  by  names:  lb] 
example,  leijio  x.  y/:i<i/in!,  xxi.  raptix,  or  vi.  vktrix* 

llwidis  ;Ih.:m!  tnjni w  there  were  cohorts  of  Italian  volunteer!-,  of 
whom  we  seldom  hear ;  and  there  were  in  some  provinces  bodies  (  f 
provincial  militia.  Moreover,  Augustus  had  a  body-guard  ef 
German  soldiers  to  protect,  his  person;  hut  he  disbanded  it  ii; 
9  A.D.f  With  the  exception  of  the  legions  stationed  in  Egypt, 
and  the  auxiliary  troops  in  some  small  provinces,  the  military 
forces  of  the  Empire  weri;  commanded  by  .senators.  This  leads  us 
to  an  important  institution  of  Augustus,  the  hyatvH  hijiimis,  an 
officer  of  senatorial,  generady  pneiorian,  rank,  wdio  commanded 
both  the  legion  and  the  atixllia  associated  with  it.  The  military 
tribune  thus  become  subordinate  to  the  iiyalun.  lie  was  merely  a 
"  tribune  of  (he  legion,"  and  on  an  i.-quab:.y  with  the  prefect  of  an 
auxiliary  cohort,  while  his  position  was  rather  inferior  to  that  of  a 
prefect  of  an  auxiliary  sciuaurom  These  three  posts  (trih:iit<if»s 
fegionis,  pi  ■  ■/■■■■:■':  a  coltorttii,  prie/tctiira  ate)  were  the  three 
"  equestrian  oiliccs,"  open  to  the  sons  of  locators  who  aspired  to  a 
public  career.  The  prefect  of  the  camp  (pi;v/a:tni  ctiftivrirn,)  was 
not  of  senatorial  rank,  and  was  generally  taken  from  the  primljiiii, 
or  first  of  the  first  class  of  centurions.  lie  was  subject  to  the 
governor  of  the  province  in  which  the  camp  was  situated ;  hnt  he 
was  not  subject  to  the  hyritus  feyiim/'n.  lie  had  no  power  of  capital 
punishment.  In  Egypt,  from  which  senators  weie  excluded,  there 
was  no  h-ijahis  h-yiouis,  and  the  prefect  of  iho  camp  tool;  ids  plate. 

Tat  lime  of  .service  :'or  a  legiiaiary  soldier  Mas  fixed  (J~>  ,s.n.)  at 
twenty  years,  for  an  auxiliary  at  twenty-tiv:.  The  government  was 
bound  to  provide  lor  the  discharged  vr  reran s,  by  giving  (I, em  farms  or 
suinsof  money.  It  became  the  custom,  however,  for  some  soldiers, 
after  their  regular  term,  In  continue  :n  tl  c  service  of  the  stale,  inspecial 
divisions,  ami  with  special  privileges,  '[.'best  divisions  were  known  as 
the  vex  ilia  fdcraj<t>yi<m,$  and  were  only  employed  in  battle. 

*  Sec  Nuti-  A.  al.  ond  urc'iianioi  iwvarily    s.'psTalcd   (rum    jis    main    l.sly 

t  SirSiikiRiiidB.  anil    placed    under    a    s]>t!Cijl    tuiiimi, 

i;iiMicd  from   annncr    aw  <>t  cciili-iiii .      porrminnil    body  i;il_,-,  tlie   cexilta 
uu-ai.ill-  so  diets  of  a  small  division.  Inn-      ujcil  to-  spi-cial  and  ti-iiipumiy  form 
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The  ex]  enscs  of  this  tniliturv  system  were  very  lar^e,  und  in 
U  A.D.,at  Ihe  time  of  £i  rebellion  in  Dalruatia,  Augustus  wus  unable 
to  meet  tlie  claims  of  tlie  soldiers  by  ordinary  means,  and  whs 
driven  to  instituting  an  semrittm  militare,  with  a  capital  of 
170,000,050  sesterces  ( about  £1,360,000).  It  was  administered  by 
three  ].-riifei:li,  chosen  by  lot,  for  three  years,  from  the  prailorian 
senators.  Tlie  sources  ol"  revenue  on  which  tin:  military  treasury- 
was  to  depend,  were  a  five  per  cent,  tax  on  inheritances,  and  a 
one  per  cent,  impost  on  auctions. 

J  K.  Rome  and  Italy  were  exempted  ft  ..mi  the  military  command 
of  the  Imperator;  and  the  army  was  distributed  in  the  provinces 
and  on  the  frontiers.  I'.iu  there  were  two  exceptions  ;  tlie  l'ra'torian 
gourds  (along  with  the  City  guards  and  the  Watchmen)  and 
the  fleet. 

The  institution  or"  ;i  body-guard  (ccWs  pr/rtwia)  for  tlie  impe- 
rator had  existed  under  the  Republic-,  and  had  been  further 
developed  under  (be  triumvirate.  Augustus  organised  it  anew. 
After  his  victory  both  his  own  guards  and  those  of  his  defeated 
rival  Ar.toiiius  were  at  bis  disposal,  and  out  of  these  troops  be 
formed  a  company  of  nine  cohorts,  each  consisting  of  1000  men. 
Thus  the  permanent  pro 'tori  an  guard  node;-  t.iie  Kmpirc  stood  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  Imperator,  in  which  tlie  temporary  aihn-t-. 
■pr&toria  stood  to  an  iui[ierator  under  the  Republic.  The  pay  of 
the  p:;etorian  soldier  was  fixed  at  double  that  of  the  legionary, 
his  rime  of  service  was  fixed  (5  a.d.)  at  sixteen  years;  ani 
the  command  was  ultimately  placed  in  the  hands  of  two  prai- 
toiian  prefects  (_  n.c.)  of  equestrian  rank.  In  later  times  this 
odicc  became  the  most  important  in  the  state;  but  even  at 
first  a  prsetorian  prefect  had  great  influence.  The  Emperor's 
personal  safety  depended  on  bis  loyalty,  and  (he  appointment  of 
lav  piefcets  by  Augustus,  was  probably  a  device  for  lessening  the 
chances  of  treachery.  Only  a  small  division  of  the  pne!orian  troops 
were  permitted  to  have  their  station  within  Rome;  the  rest  were 
quartered  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  irregularity  (if  a  standing 
military  force  posted  in  Italy,  was  to  some  exlent  rendered  less 
unwelcome  by  the  rule  that  only  Italians — and  "Italians"  was 
at  first  interpreted  in  its  old  sense,  so  as  to  exclude  dwellers  in 
Gallia  Cisalpina — could  enter  the  service.* 

licsides  ihe  1'railoriun  Cohorts,  there  were  t.hre:  Urban  cohorts 
{r.okortcs   v.rki.ii.a:')  stationed  at  Home.      During  the   absence  of  the 

-   Tidtns,   jLtmals,    It.    5.      Klrurio.  I  Ttiaa   Italy  beyond   the  Padua  and  tlie 
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Emperor,  they  were   under   the  coiniiiiiiiil   of  the   prefect  of  tho 

city.     The  cokorti.a  viyihim  have,  alruady  been  mentioned.* 

Augustus  created  an  imperial  fleet,  which  was  cii.llc-1,  though 
perhaps  not  in  his  own  day,  the  cl'itsis  priKlorki:  Under  the 
Republic  the  command  of  the  naval  fortes  had  always  devolved 
ii|'(iu  theeomrnauderof  I  he  "legions,  and  consequently  no  ileets  could 
be  stationed  in  Italian  ports,  as  Italy  was  exempt  from  the 
iniperium.  Hence  the  Tuscan  and  Adriatic  seas  were  infested  by 
pirates.  The  war  with  Soxtus  i'ompcius  had  turned  the  special 
attention  vi  Augustus  to  the  fleet,  and  lit:  saw  bis  way  to  separating 
the  navy  from  [.he  army.  T'v.m  lieel^  iveio  pi  .ii.;'i:e:i'.ly  stationed 
in  Italy;  one,  to  guard  over  the  eastern  waters,  at  Ravenna,  and 
the,  second,  to  control  the  southern  seas,  at  Misenutn.  They 
formed  the  guard  of  the  Kropcror,  and  at  first  were  manned  by  ids 
slaves.  The  commanders,  tinder  the  early  Empire,  wen:  prx/e.'-.ti, 
who  were  sometimes  freed  men.  Augustus  also  stationed  a  squadron 
of  iesser  magnitude  at  i'onnti  -1111111111  ;  but  this  was  removed  when 
the  province  of  Xarljotiensis  ,vas  transferred  to  the  .senate  (2!i  B.C.). 
These  ticet.s  were  composed  of  the  rogelar  ships  of  war  with  three 
benches  of  oars,  triremes,  and  of  the  lighter  l.ibnruian  bircuics. 
But  the  heavier  and  larger  kind  afi.erwr.rds  fell  into  disuse,  and 
Uburna  came  to  be  the  general  word  for  a  warship. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 
—DISTRIBUTION  W  TNK  LUC  IONS  IN  THK  PROVINCES  AT  TH 

......    sleBkJDB    .     .     IV.  Micedooita,  VI  Victrti,  X.  Oen 

Germany      .     .     4  logiona     .      .     1„   V.  Aku.da,  XX.  lriUe:-i«.  Viftrix, 

(Eapu). 
Germany      .     .    41egions    .     .    II.  Augusta,  xilt.  Gemina.  XIV.  Gc 

xvi. 

nia       ....     3  legiona     .      ,     VIII.  Angus!*,  IX..  XV.  Ajn.ll  In  ails. 
3  1«g]oiu     .      .     III.  Ou  Ilk  a.  VJ.  t'urntii,  X.  Krctntisi' 
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In    2J    B.C.,   at    l:ii_'    IvpiiiiiiMjT    i:l    cue  iinn  ...i'  anrvi.it'  wiir,  2S  rears  ;  fertile  urban 
Principal.',  tlmre  were   nnly   ■;::    loSL<mi,  cohorts  20. 
VI.  Funia  mill  X,   Fretcnsis  were  after- 
wards addsd   by    Augustus.     Moreover.  c.-THE  REDUCTION  OF  THE 
lirTuo  lon%r^xisted  ll iVjTtaris  !            "^OlONS  BY  AUGUSTUS. 
perished  i.  the  dlsaater  oi  Varus,  namely  w    b              m«i«riiilB  for  traciue  b 
XVII.,  XVIII.,  an.)  SIX.;  Iml  tlu-y  were  ,:,taL]  ,„.,,....,,,.,„„;„„   ,,  ...  ,  .,.,,  „",.lv 
veplac.,1   by   line:    new   ,,-,  s,   nana-iy   ].,  ,„„),., .^,,..  ,.,„,,,  A  ,..r|;_..,,     p,,t  „.«.,.,; 

"'■   l[fS IWH.IH.I..™.:,  ,.'B|,ly     ,,,,^,1,1,:     ,|ial     ,;„,     t.l!ilIhgl,     „a, 

I-  mil   ne  lAeiric-u:  ll.al   i'i  ■ -  ■!.-.  .,-, ,.,;,;:. ;.|„v    maeaiiilv.    mid    net    l.v    a 

mere  tlian  <,ni>  .cerie-ii  are  .icie-uatcJ  !.y  tin,,|,:    .,,,        }l„mlL1!„.„    ],„],;,    ,],.„    ,].,, 

[lie    same  lmiiiljpr.     It    is   pi-enable   tli.it.      |(.„i,.nJ    r u , ,, | ,4...  .. .-    vl:].  .,,.    ,..,  ..  .  ,.  ..h  , 

this  is  due  (.,  II-.:  tirt  tbat   ti.o  triumvirs  H,_7,;,,,l i., iV-: ^  ^i,,-"  liir  Li:^',:  Y.f  ',!„■ 

:m <■'''■■«  ""'""  l'',«L,mB  independently  n:  l',-,,,,;,,,,,   u,   ,,.  iU„,  m,rl,  ,„..  ^ceased 

,..,„.■    ajiulaier.    and    Augu.l.ir,   1  ran  si  erred      imill  „  A  ^  hl   „,.;,,,    vl.er  ,|(,  „ 

inn,  bismvnarmy  sen.', I,-;,-  l-ei.  us      .,    ,,,„.    rtJ,KmB    ,,.    ^    ,,....„    ;.||t , 

r  . ,j,  B]]ll  [.fjmins  ,..,,(„, 1. 1  ,..i.iii|iin/  making  a  Leal  ,.f  au  ;  liie  !"-■  .  - 1"  1 1  a.-  1 1  ------ 

legions,  of  Varu*,  which  were  rep laced  by 


s,-,.f  lll.(,.-,j 


«■ ■  tills  I 


s.  [..ivc.^tlic  (or  wl.  ..[ 


I'lie  llitir.es  iveto   besteved  for  various.  'rjl i',,.,.'",,,,;!,,,  "" ', " " "Vi^-" ' K « ! . j i L  "i J-i 3 . i'n"^ ' ' V.' r 

rca-uus.      Our    lc-[f:.!:L   .; s    ..ill,..:   (lui.i  |,wi:.|,,  ahvaJvOKietine. 

'-'■■■■'  *'■■■ '■'■   l",:lu^:    ■K"L-        It  Kerne  extremely  niuTkely  UnU  ing- 

■iiii':ii.-i-  li-i;ii]   a  peim.c   against   'clu.-b   i'  u-,1,^    ^,,IU|,[    ]|..-,.  ,|,.L],]r.'   In   '11  v  v    t. 

I.... I  f.,nSnt,s,-ytlii.-a:.,  urn  place  vue-rc  it  ,,'.  :       .'.:,...',.„','.  , '..,,'  ,"iau7c.,    'a.v.-r 

:-,.,df,.ii^[(Ir,t.-ii4..;,it]„, 

!,v    genera:    epitbets.    (Victri*.    KapaxV  ,,;■  fh;a.l:  ;„i  , ,..„,.-. ,,. -;„.,,„     ■,- ,",„";,  „.' 

1  nsll.-m.;:-  b;,s»c:i   |..:mt,-,i   u.K.  nai.-l   be 

(  he  ,,„  ,„  '.ffrHi..mE:..A'.l  by  the  ,jikl,,  ,„  ,.,,..  ,  ,. ,     .,  ......  ,  ,,  ,.    ^  |;|i_ 

names   ,,t   the   peoples   fruui   vIwni   (,,,-v  ^..j,,,.  oi-  „„.  „„,,,■,,,  „hi(:!l  lvrr„  „_  „,„. 

wi-c  i-.-.-vuited,  but   (.,.-  afi6;i:i..r,:  rarely  !„.i ;,  „(;  JLI  „f  A  :lul;.;  „.,  ,„„]  ,,...  ^.I.„;,-.I,, 

tbe  en,:.,:"!-)   V.Ti-   Ills.,  s.,ni K    .l-sl,:-  „,-    „.]|K.,      „,.„,  ',,.,  n.    ^^   (|lll^       .^ 

luted  by   S|,ecliil  names  (e.j;.  n(u  J'ciri-  ■  ,„.,;,.,.,,„,.  (lJ  [U.m,„  ttllll  ,;„>  ,-,.. LuL-t Lin  „f 

aJ'~-.-  ,  tlie  le^iuns   .\i:s   in-i.-'iniliiisli,-,!    irva.iuaJl.- 

'  undconcuiTen.lv  iviUi  1  be  .> rpinisatie.il  Jt 

lb— PAY  01"   nil:  LKOIONA1!IKS  tie  ai;\iliaiy  li-w.,|:-,  lias  lui.ib  lu  return. 

AND  I'll.BTttiilA'NS;    AS1J  mend  it.      If   ko,  (his  i-inniiie    inav   liavi- 

LEMJTH  OF  SEKV1CE.  been  nesriy  aeeomplished  by  13  B.C.,  fe,r 

Undor  Augnstna  ton  p*y  of  tbe  legion-  i]h  .VI];..,t  .,,  i:  „  1:i:il||1;,-  ..,.,,., 

■■':■  ■      ■'--■■'■   ■-"'  ,ll;llil  *!-*n; "  iiMdc-l,,- ,!,-,■:■«.  athf.-r-nat-i?.    jseealmve 

'-'    '"  :11  "    ■ ■'  e"iHituieiiv,nlil  „„.,,    1!A     j;,.,.  y,,,,. „„,,„.  ,.-,,  ,.-.  ,,.,:j  ]i;: 
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Tlie  Prmlorian  BOldlers,  wben  organised 

nmeli  as  a  leglunary)  annually;  but  tlie  11 ritOVINCIAL  MILITIA, 
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{all Mi  £J.-|   Uli.),  C'j).    Taeilua,  Jtin.,   I.  '       In    some    pruvii.ees    (sueli    as    Limia, 
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Ac  tir,t   A-.ii;iisl.us  ;i:l    i..,:.}   bxei:  the  uiu ,■(,■«;  hvit  ult.-n  b-vic.i  in  special  ea.-es 

j»'vki.l  of  service  (i,i-  tlie  lee  [unary  at   ill  nf  danger.     In  farraeuiiensis  tl.eiv-  teems 

^ears,  fur  tbe  pneturint.  ai  I'i ;  bitt   in  5  lu  have  been  a  specially  uiirani.-.-.i  liculy  ut 

l'.c.  tbe   iurmer  peri.al  ivas  raised  tn  ai,  pi-eviueial   su'.i:ic:s.  f..r  »r  find  an  officer 
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E.    THB  GKUMAS  BODYGUARD. 

The  alarm  ocoaiioos,!  by  [tm  ndVut  of 
Vj.tus    in    3    a. li.     ■.au-i':1    _\ill:uhius.    i  : 

ilir-mi--    l/i'-i;;:- n    I:::' vrLid'.l  .vlii.'li    In- 

!:.!.!  I'll'.], I. :■;<'■!  -illi.i?  tiio  bll'.tll'  111'  Artiiim. 
I'.lll  iv.'    ^inij  :i  i,*iii::iil    i:i,:il.L  :i,,iin  I. ■ 


j  fcinjiiri'.      J ]« i ■   U-iviil  sia'ii.- 
matis    Hills    <?in]il.>y«l    mis    I 

i  -,  .iuiJ  aciuriliiipl.v  Mi'-y  uoclj 


P.— THE  KVOCATf  AUGUSTI. 
We  heir  bo  HttU  of  tbta  body  that 
Boomed  unnecessary  to  mention  it  in  1 
test-  They  were  a  sfiooial  funlPfll 
organised  by  AngmtUB,  unci  constltnt 
ii  regular  department  of  ILc  service ;  1; 
like  the  irccnd  of  the  llejrablie.  a  ba 
specially  "called  fui-tli "  to  meet  t]KK^ 
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torial province s.  §  3.  Proconsuls  n.n-1  proprietors.  Consular  and 
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liiuiiira.  Britain.  §  6.  Semis  :  lactiea,  'JVr.u  oncusis  and  Lusitanui. 
L'antabrinn  and  Asturin.i  Wars,  §  7.  Africa.  The  kingdom  of  Maura- 
tania.  §  8.  Sardinia  and  Corsica.  §  9.  Sicily.  §  10.  K,etia, 
Nuhicum,  and  the  Alpine  DisTHiers.  Subjugation  of  the  Rati  and 
Vindcliei  by  Drusus  and  Tiberius.  Conquest  or  the  Salassi,  and  pacifi- 
cation of  the  Alps.  §  11.  Dai.siatia  ami  I'asxosia.  Dalmatian  war 
of  35  B.C.  Province  of  Illvrifiim.  §  12.  1I<esia  and  Thrace. 
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Sect.  I. — Gbnek.u.  OntiAMiATioM  u 


i  P no v j. vers. 


§  1.  When  Augustus  llmiiilcd  the  Kuitara,  the  ilumiijiori  of  Rome 
s'.retclnal  Irani  the  Atlantic  to  the  Kindi  rates,  from  the  German 
Oft'iin  Lu  tins  biiiiliris  of  Ethiopia.  The  lanils  which  made  uji  this 
empire  had  by  no  means  the  same   political  status.     "Rnme,   the 
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mother  and  mistress  of  tin:  Empire,  stood  by  herself.  She  was  the 
centre,  til  which  iill  tin;  vest  looked  up.  >ie\t  liar,  ^hni-hit;  in  many 
respects  her  privileged  position,  was  Italy.*  Outside  this  inner 
circle  callus  the  directly  subject  lands  and  cojh m uiikitss,  which  wem 
strictly  under  ti:o  sway  (in  dir.i:,itc)  of  the  lioman  people.  Outside 
these  again  tame  the  lauds  and  communities  which,  while  really 
under  the  sovranty  of  Home,  preserved  thi.ii  independence  and 
were  not  called  subjects,  hut  federate  s'.ates  and  allies.  And  in 
each  of  these  circles  there  were  various  kinds  and  subdivisions, 
according  lo  the  lninle  of  (heir  adrniuisiralion  or  the  limils  imposed 
mi  their  self-government.  Thus  the  subjects  of  the  homau  Em]iire 
were  almost  as  heterogeneous  in  their  political  relations  to  their 
mistress  as  in  race  and  language.  It  is  to  he  observed  that  by 
"  Human  Empire,"  we  lne.in  more  than  the  Hoinaus  ir.  stnet  speech 
meant  by  uiqn.riv.m-  ll'mianitih.  We  mean  not  only  the  provinces, 
but  the  independent  allied  states  and  client  kingdoms,  in  which  the 
people  were  not  !he  subjects  of  the  Human  people  ami  the  land  was 
not  the  property  of  the  Roman  state.  These  federate  and 
associated  states  were  regarded  legally  as  outside  the  lioman 
fines,  although  the  fixdus  or  alliance  really  meant  that  they 
were  under  the  sovranty  of  Home  and  the  continuation  of  their 
autonomy  depended  solely  on  her  will.  There  was  no  proper  worn 
in  Latin  to  express  the  geographical  circle  which  included  both  the 
direct  and  the  indirect  subjects.  l'erhaps  the  nearest  expression 
was  miiis  terrtirum,  "  the  world,"  which  of  it'll  seems  equivalent  U: 
"the  Empire."  For  lioman  law  regarded  ah  territory,  which  was 
not  either  hon.au  or  belonging  to  some  one  whose  ownership  Rome 
recognised,  as  the  property  of  no  man, — outside  the  world. 

The  chief  mark  of  distinction  between  the  autonomous,  and  not 
autonomous  communities  was  thai  the  former  taxed  themselves, 
whereas  the  hitler  were  taxed  by  Rome.  In  both  eases  there  wen: 
exceptions,  but  this  was  the  general  rule.  And  the  land  of  the 
provincial  communities  which  were  not  autonomous  belonged  to 
Home,  whereas  the  la.nl  of  the  autonomous  slates  was  not  lioman. 
Originally,  Kit-iir  ihe  conquest  of  her  earliesi.  provinces,  Rome  had 
not  appropriated  tire  land  ;  but  this  was  a  theoretic  mistake  which 
sue  aiterwai'ils  corrected  when  (.':.  Gracchus  organised  Asia.  Ilence- 
Ibrwardall  provincial  terriioiy  was  regarded  as  in  the  ownership  of 
the  Roman  people.  The  Human  people  might  let  the  land  anew  to 
the  former  possessors  at  a  lixed  rent,  and  inmost  cases  this  was  done. 
Thus  the  principle  was  that  the  provincial  subjects  occupied  as 
*  Wince  49  B.C.  all  Use  lUUan  com-  I  By  the  Lex  Kosoii  of  42  a.d.  "  Italy " 
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tenants  the  lands  which  they  or  their  ancestors  onto  owned.  This 
rent  was  called  tributum,  or  stipewiium.*  (a).  The  greater 
number  of  provincial  cumtnuiiitics  in  the  time  of  Augustus  were 
ci'.'itaUs  dqxudi'.tri.T.  The  legal  condition  of  these  subjects 
was  that  of  pci'vi/riui  tfalitici-i,  but  they  were  not  called  by  this 
name.  They  were  under  the  control  of  the  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince to  which  they  belonged,  (h).  Throughout  the  piwino  s 
there  was  a  multitude  of  cities  which  possessed  lull  lio:iinn 
citizenship,  and  thciv  number  was  continually  increasing.  But 
:l. though,  as  fur  an  personal  rights  were  concerned,  these  cities 
were  on  a  level  with  the  eitios  of  Italy,  Ihcy  were  worse  off  in  two 
particulars.  '1  hey  wvrc  obliged  ;o  pay  tribute.  The  reason  of  this 
anomaly  was  the  theoretic  principle  that  provincial  territory  could 
not,  be  alienated  by  its  owner,  the  Eoman  people.  The  atjer  pub- 
'ic'is-fiupuJi  JlmiMiii  beyond  (lie  sea  eouid  not  lieeome  ii;,ir  prioutiis 
ax  inre  Qalritinm.  la.  other  words,  a  provincial  of  Xarbo, 
although  ft  Kom.m  citizen,  could  not  be  a  ([unitary  possessor  of  land 
in  the  Narbnnese  territory,  lie  could  only  hold  Ian  I  of  the  human 
people,  and  must  tiierefore  pay  rent  for  it.'  In  the  case,  however,  of 
some  luvourod  communities,  this  principle  was  departed  from  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  privilege  took  one  of  two 
fur  if  J  a,  cither  a  grant  of  immunity  from  tribute  or  the  bestowal  of  ins 
Ikili-cwui.  The  latter  form,  which  was  the  more  common,  pi  iced  the 
territory  uftne  community  wince  received  it  in  I  he  same  position  as  the 
territory  of  Italy,  and  made  it  eapiihlo  of  ipdrilary  ownership.  Tlie 
provincial  cities  which  possessed  iii,<  Itt.ilknm  marked  their  position 
by  the  external  sign  of  a  statue  of  a  naked  Silenus  with  a  wine-skin 
on  hie  shoulder,  which  was  called  Marsyas.  This  custom  was 
imitated  from  the  Marsyas  which  stood  in  the  Roman  I'orum, 
as  a  symbol  of  the  capital  city.  Besides.  Ix-ine  tributary,  the  pro- 
vincial communities  of  Roman  citizens  were,  like  the  peregrine 
communities,  subject,  to  tl  e  interference  of  the  1  Ionian  governor. 

It  is  to  lie  observed  that  these  communities  wore  eiilur  <:o ■■',,.-.  in 
ur  munkipia.  In  the  course  of  Italian  history  the  word  muni- 
ci(>iit»i  iiao  complete.;'  chane.cd  its  meaning.  Originally  it  was 
applied  to  a  community  posses  she.;  /"us  l.it'iuiiiu,  ami  also  to  tlie 
cieilas  sine  siijjitii/w,  and  thus  it  was  a  term  of  contrast  to  those 
s  which  possessed  full  Human  citizenship.  But  when  in 
irse  of  time  the  ch'/tati-a  si'jfr  swfeugin  received  |iolitical  rights 
i:rty    ttipntdiitm    wis   tb^   pny-      'vjl-,  >-.iilc(ii.[.'.[  Ij.v  ,i  l-riiii^r  (.JViinTU.  llikL 
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and  tlii'  Roman  states  received  full  Eoitiaii  t:it:zens]iiy,  ntitl  thus  the 
in  n)i  ir.ijii'i  »i  proper  disappear',  u  iroio  It  Lily,  tin:  word  was  si  ill  applied 
to  those  communities  cf  ltoniici  citizens  which  bad  originally  been 
either  Latin  muin'cipia  or  hide;  endelif.  federate  elates.  And  it  also, 
i if  course,  coii iin ued  to  he  applied  to  cities  outside  Italy  which 
possessed  (Hi  l.titi-iti.tm.  It  is  fclear  that  originally  n.v.hidjyinia  am: 
inlouia  were  not  incompatible  ideas.  Fur  a  colony  fnuiided  willi 
ins  l.-aliiiUiii  was.  Imth  a  niUiii'-ijiiniYi,  and  a  colon  in.  I.ut  a  certain 
opposition  arose  between  them,  and  became  stumper  when  »iui«- 
cipiiuii.  came  to  lie  used  in  a  new  sense.  Miuikipiitiu.  is  only  used 
oi"  con  mi  unities  which  existed  as  independent  states  before  they 
received  Roman  citizenship,  whether  by  the  dedi;i:tion  of  a  Colony 
or  not.  Colo/iiii  is  generally  confined  to  those  eomniunities  which 
wen:  seitiod  for  the  first  time  as  Roman  cities,  and  were  never 
states  before.      Tims  nMiiicipixn-  involves  a   reference  to  previous 

autonomy. 

(':■;.  I'r.j;;':.  Roman  chics,  tilere  were  also  Latin  cities  in  l.lie 
provinces.  Origiunlly  there  were  two  kinds  of  his  l.atinum,  one 
belter  and  the  otlier  inferior.  Tlie  old  Latin  colonies  possessed  the 
better  kind.  The  inferior  kind  was  known  as  the  tits  of  Ariminuui,* 
and  it  alone  war.  extended  to  provincial  communities.  When  Italy 
received  ltoman  citizenship  after  the  Social  war,  the  better  kind  of 
ims  Iji.tiiiii'in  vanished  for  ecer,  and  the  lesser  kind  only  existed 
our  side  Italy.  The  most  imj  ortant  privilege  which  uistiuntiisncd 
the  Latin  from  pen-grille  comuiui.itks  was  that  the  member  of  a 
Latin  city  bad,  a  prospect  of  obtaining  full  lionmn  citizenship  by 
bolding  magistracies  in  bis  oivn  community.  The  Latin  com- 
munities are  of  course  autonomous f  and  are  not  controlled  by"  the 
provincial  tiovcrnor ;  but  like  Roman  communities  they  have  to  pay 
tribute  for  their  land,  which  is  the  property  of  the  Homan  people, 
unless  they  possess  immunity  or  ius  Itulktim  as  well  as  ins 
Latimim. 

(d).  Outside  Roman  territory  and,  formally,  independent  allies 
of  Home,  though  realty  her  subjects,  are  the  free  states,  civilities 
liberie,  whetlicr  single  republics,  like  Athens,  ()r  a  league  of  cities, 
like  Lycia.  Consti:.i;lioti;d!y  they  liill  into  two  c'.as-cs,  (I)  cisitaUs. 
Hlmr.-f  tl  hrderitlii',  or  simply  j<"!'.:i-u':i  ,  (- )  :i ■'/■'■  'M  (si/ii!  foi/.n-c) 
Hbrrx  (et  iiniiumes).  States  of  the  first,  class  were  connected  witb 
Rome  by  n  fwttus,  whicli  guaranteed  tlieni  perpetual  autonomy. 
In  the  case  of  the  second  class  no  such  fixdits  existed,  and  their 
autonomy,  which  was  granted  by  a  >c.c  or  si:iintns  coi>sitlfnm,  could  at 
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any  moment  "be  recalled.     Otherwise  Use  position  of  the  two  classes 

did  not  differ.  The  sovran  rights  of  these  free  states  were  limited 
in  the  following  ways  by  their  relation  i.o  Rome.  They  were  not 
permitted  to  have  subject  allies  standing  to  themselves  in  the  same 
relation  ill  which  they  stood  to  Home.  They  eould  not  declare 
war  on  their  own  ace.rani  ;  whereas  every  declaration  of  war  and 
every  treaty  of  peace  made  by  Homo  was  valid  for  them  also, 
without  even  a  formal  expression  of  consent  on  tlieir  part.  Some 
of  the  free  slates,  such  as  Athens,  Sparta,  Massilia — seem  to  have 
lieen  exempted  by  the  treaty  from  the  burden  of  f'ltrnishing  mili- 
tary contingents,  both  under  the  Re  public  and  umler  the  Empire. 
Others,  On  the  other  hand,  were  bound  by  treaty  to  perform  service 
of  this  kind  ;  thus  lile'des  contributed  a  number  of  ships  every  ycai 
to  (he  Rmiian  fleet.  It  is  en  .liable  that  the  coini:n:ni  ties  which  wei'e 
established  as  federate  or  Latin  states  under  the  l.'r  hie  irate,  wcie 
subject  to  conscription.  Theoretically,  ail  the  autonomous  slates 
should  have  been  exempt  V:nm  tribute,  as  their  land  was  tint  Roman  : 
hut  there  were  exceptions  to  tiiis  rule,  and  some  free  cities-  -for 
example.  Hjv.antium,— \  aid  is  ruler  the  I '.ha  ipate  a  yearly  iril>iUitm, 

(e).  The  position  of  the  client,  klugilnms  was  in  some  res[>eets 
like  that  of  the  fme  autonomous  states,  but  in  other  respects 
different.  Both  were  allied  with  Rome,  but  independent  of  Roman 
governors.  Both  the  free  peoples  who  managed  then-  own  affairs, 
and  the  kings  who  ruled  their  kingdoms,  m:ie  hucU  of  the  Roman 
people;  and  the  iand  of  both  was  outside  the  boundaries  of 
Roman  territory.  But  whereas,  in  the  ca»c  of  the  cii'ltaks 
fotflemlx,  the  Roman  people  entered  into  a  permanent,  relation 
with"  a  permanent  community,  in  Ihe  ease  of  kingdoms  the  relation 
was  only  a  personal  treaty  with  the  king,  and  came  to  an  end  at 
his  death.  Thus,  when  a  client,  king  died,  Jbmie  might  either  renew 
the  same  relation  with  his  successor,  or  else,  without  any  formal 
violation  of  a  treaty,  convert  the  kingdom  into  a  province.  This 
last  policy  was  constantly  adopted  under  tin:  Rrincipate,  so  that 
by  degrees  all  the  chief  client  princitniliiii:?  disappeared,  and  the 
provincial  territory  increased  in  corresponding  measure.  Even 
under  the  Republic-  ihc  dependent  princes  paid  fix  id  annual 
tributes  to  Rome. 

(f).  The  treatment  of  Egypt  by  Augustus  formed  a  new  de- 
parture in  the  organisation  of  the  subject  lands  of  Rome.*  It  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  united  with  the  Roman  Empire  by  a  sort  of  "  per- 
sonal union,"  like  that  by  which  Luxemburg  «  as  till  recently  united 
with  Holland.  The  sovran  of  the  Roman  state  was  also  sovran  of 
Kgypt.     He  did  not,  indeed,  designate  himself  as  king  of  Egypt, 

*  See  above,  Cliap.  I.  j  3;  and  Mow.  Chip.  VII.  j  8. 
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any  more   than   as   king   of   Rome;    but   practically  lie  was  the 

successor  of  the  Ptolemies.  This  ^irint-iplc  was  applied  to  depen- 
dent kingdoms  wl:im>  wore  afterwards  annexed  to  tlie  Empire, 
such  as  Noricum  and  Judea,  Sticli  provinces  were  governed  by 
knights  (instead  of  senators,  as  in  t'ne  ] h-ovjijcc.s  proper),  ar"'  those 
knights,  who  «ere  entitled  prefects  or  procurators,  represented 
the  Emperor  jicisonaily.  It  is  ek'iir  that  this  form  of  govern- 
ment was  not  possible  until  the  republic  bad  become  a  monarchy. 
and  there  was  one  man  to  represent  the  state. 

(:_r).  To  make  (he  picture  of  Lbe  man  hold  moms  in  which  Home 
governed  ber  subjects  complete,  (here  must  still  be  mentioned  the 
miirnpi'i'tant  class  of  ittlrilwlrd  ffa.  This  was  the  technical 
name  for  small  peoples  or  places,  which  counted  as  neither  states 
nor  districts  0'";;0>  il,,t'  wl:1'c  I'l&<*d  nndcr  or  attributed  tit  a 
neighbouring  community.  Only  federate  towns,  or  towns  possess- 
ing either  Koman  citi/.enship  or  ivs  Latinum,  bad  attributed 
places.  This  attribution  was  especially  employed  in  the  Alpine 
districts;  small  mountain  tribes  being  placed  under  tie  control  of 
cities  like  Tergeste  or  Rrixia.  The  inhabitants  of  the  attributed 
places  often  possessed  flits  Lidiu.ttm,  and  as  they  bad  no  magis- 
trates of  their  own,  they  were  permitted  to  be  candidates  lor 
magistracies  in  the  states  to  which  they  were  attributed.  They 
could  thus  become  Roman  citizens. 

It  is  to  be  carefully  ohsevvul,  thai  while  tie  subjects  of  Rome 
fell  into  the  two  general  classes  of  autonomous  and  not  autono- 
mous, the  rot  ai.itiiHoini.iijs  eomti'.uiniici-,  possessed  municipal  scll'- 
govcrnmcul.  The  provinces,  like  Italy,  were  organised  on  the 
principle  of  local  sel!-g"Yernmo;it.  In  those  lands  where  the 
town  system  was  already  developed,  the  'finrunn  C'ln.pieror  gladly 
left  to  the  cities  their  const itu lions,  and  allowed  them  to  manage 
their  local  affairs  just  as  of  old,  only  taking  care  tnat  they  should 
govern  themselves  on  aristocratic  principles.  Rome  even  went 
further,  and  based  her  administration  ovcvywliere  on  the  system 
of  self-governing  communities,  introducing  it.  in  those  provinces 
where  it  did  not  already  eJList,  arid  founding  towns  on  the  Italian 
model.  The  local  authorities  in  each  provincial  community  bad 
to  levy  the  taxes  and  deliver  them  to  the  proper  Roman  officers. 
Representatives  of  each  community  met  yearly  tn  a  provincial 
artirUium.  Fur  ir.dici.;]  purposes,  dbtricts  \A  communities  existed 
in  which  the  governor  of  the  province  dealt  out  justice.  These 
districts  were  called  con.ventus. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  stipend iavy  communities  also  enjoyed 
autonomy — a  "  tolerated  autonomy,"  of  a  more  limited  kind  than 
that   of    the    free   and    the    federate   communities.      Tin;    Roman 
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governors  did  not  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  any  community  in 
their  provinces,  wliere  merely  municipal  matters,  not  affecting 
imperial   interests,    were   concerned.     Tt   also   appears   that   those 

not  autonomous  communities  which  bad  obbii'icd  exemption  from 
tribute  practically  approximated  to  the  autonomous,  whereas  tiiose 
nominally  independent  states,  in  which  tribute  was  neverthcless 
levied,  approximated  to  the  dependent. 

Hero  we  touch  upon  one  of  the  great  tendencies  which  marked 
the  policy  of  Augustus  and  his  successors  in  the  administration  ol 
the  Empire.  This  was  the  gradual  abolition  of  that  variety  which 
at  the  end  of  the  Republic  existed  in  the  relations  between  Rome 
and  her  subjects.  There  was  (1)  the  great  distinction  between 
Italy  and  the  provinces;  and  there  wero  (2)  the  various  dis- 
tinctions between  the  provincial  communities  themselves.  From 
the  time  of  the  first  Rrinceps  onward,  we  can  trace  the  gradual 
wiping  out  of  these  distinctions,  uniil  the  whole  Empire  becomes 
uniform.  (1)  The  provinces  receive  favours  which  raise  them 
towards  the  level  of  Italy,  while  Italy's  privileges  arc  diminished 
and  she  is  depressed  towards  the  level  of  the  provinces.  But  this 
change  takes  place  more  gradually  than  (2)  the  working  out  of 
uniformity  among  the  other  parts  of  the  Empire,  which  can  be 
traced  even  under  Augustus,  who  promoted  this  end  by  (Vi)  limit- 
ing the  autonomy  of  free  and  federate  states,  (J>)  increasing  the 
autonomy  of  the  directly  subject  states,  (/)  extending  Roman 
citizenship,  (ri)  converting  client  principalities  :.uto  provincial  terri- 
tory. But  perhaps  the  act  of  Augustus  which  most  effeetually 
proinoted  this  tendency  was  his  reorganisation  of  the  army,  which 
has  been  described  in  the  foivgoing  chapter.  "While  hitherto  the 
legions  were  recruited  from  Roman  citizens  only,  and  the 
provinces  were  exempt  from  ordinary  military  service,  although 
they  were  liable  to  be  called  upon  in  cases  of  necessity,  Augustus 
made  all  the  subjects  of  the  Empire,  whether  'Roman  citizens  or 
not,  whether  llaihius  or  provincials,  liable  to  regular  military 
service.  The  legions  were  recruited  riot  from  Italy  only,  but 
from  all  the  cities  of  the  Empire,  whether  "Roman,  Latin,  or 
pf-ri(/rii):i: :  and  the  recruit,  .ss  soon  as  he  entered  the  legion, 
became  a  Eoman  citizen.  The  avzilia  were  recruited  from  those 
subject  communities  wdiich  were  not  formed  as  cities,  and  no 
! toman  citizens  belonged  to  these  corps.  Such  communities  now 
occupied  somewhat  the  same  position  as  the  Italic  peoples  had 
formerly  occupied  in  relation  to  Roman  citizens.  It  v.'i;I  be  renuily 
seen  that  the  new  organisation  of  tiie  legions,  by  largely  increasing 
the  number  of  Roman  citizens,  and  by  raising  the  importance  of  the 
provinces,  tended  in  the  direction  of  uniformity. 
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5  2.  Jt  has  been  already  stated  ilmt  in  the  provincial  administra- 
tion, its  in  other  matters,  a  division  was  made  by  Augustus  kit  wen, 
the  Emperor  and  the  senate.  Henceforward  there  are  vnatorial 
provinces  ai.d  im/mr/a!  provinces.  The  provinces  which  fell  to  the 
share  of  (lie  senate  were  chieliy  those  winch  were  peaceable  and 
sell  ltd,  and  were  not  likely  to  require  the  constant  presence  of 
military  forces.  The  Emperor  took  charge  of  these  which  "'ere  likely 
to  be  troublesome,  ami  might  often  demand  the  intervention  of  the 
Impcrator  and  his  soldiers.  'J'lm.s  (L'7  B.C.)  A  ugust.tis  received  as  his 
proconsular  "  province "  Syria,  Gaul,  and  Hither  Spain.  With 
Syria  was  connected  (lie  du  lei  ice  of  the  eastern  frontier :  tiaid,  which 
as  yet  was  a  single  province,  he  had  to  protect  against,  the  Germans 
beyond  the  Ehino;  and  Hispania  Citerior  (nr  Tarraconensis)  laid  on 
him  the  conduct  of  the  Cantab  ri  an  war.  To  the  .senate  were  left 
Sicily,  Africa,  Orele  and  Cyrano,  Asia,  Tiitliynia,  Illyricum,  Mace- 
donia, Aclniia,  Sardinia,  and  1'uri.hei'  Spain  (iiu'iica).  In  this 
division  there  was  an  attempt  to  establish  a  balance  Ixstwcen  the 
doniinioii  of  the  i'lmpeior,  (who  had  also  Kgypl,  though  not  as  a 
province,)  and  the  senate.  But  the  balance  soon  wavered  in  favour 
t'f  the  Emperor,  and  the  imperial  provinces  soon  outweighed  the 
senatorial  in  number  as  well  as  importance.  When  new  provinces 
were  added  to  the  Empire,  they  were  made  imperial. 

After  the  division  of  27  n.o.,  several  changes  took  place  during 
the  reign  of  Augustus;  but  before  we  consider  the  provinces 
separately,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  of  the  general  differences 
between  the  senatorial  and  the  imperial  government. 

S  3.  The  Roman  provinces  were  at  first  governed  by  piietors, 
but  Sulla  made  a  new  arrangement,  by  which  the  governors 
should  be  no  longer  pra.Uors  in  ofiice,  hut  men  who  had  been 
pra'tors,  under  the  title  of  propra'tovs.  Tins  change  introduced 
a  new  principle  into  the  provincial  government.  Henceforward 
the  governors  are  proconsuls  and  proprietors. 

Under  the  Empire,  those  governors  who  are  not  subordinate 
to  a  magistrate  with  higher  authority  than  their  own,  are  pro- 
consuls;  those  who  have  a  higher  magistrate  above  them  are 
propraetors.  The  governors  of  the  senatorial  provinces  were  all 
proconsuls,  as  they  were  under  the  control  of  no  superior  magis- 
trate; whereas  the  governors  of  the  imperial  provinces  were  Under 
the  proconsular  authority  of  the  Emperor  and  were  therefore  only 
propraitors. 

The  distinction  between  governors  pro  <:oh*a!>:  and  governors 
-pro  pratore  must  not  be  confused  with  tin:  distinction  ucLweeu 
cvusular  and  prxtwktn  provinces.  A  propretor  might  be  eithet 
of   pra.'toriioi   or  of  consular  rank,  and  a  proconsul  might  be  either 
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of  consular   or  of  praetorian  rank.     In   tha  case  of  the  senatorial 

provinces,  a  dciinil.e  line  was  drawn  behvcen  consular  and  praitorian 
provinces.  It  whs  finally  arranged  that  "lily  considers  were 
appointed  to  Asia  and  Africa,  only  praetorians  to  i ho  rest.  In  the 
imperial  provinces,  the  line  docs  not  seem  to  have  been  so  strict; 
as  a  rule  the  prauorian  governor  commanded  oniy  one  legion,  the 
consular  more  than  one. 

The  proconsuls,  or  governors  of  the  provinces  which  t.hc 
senate  adminisiercd,  were,  elected,  as  of  old,  hy  lot,  and  only 
held  oliice  for  ;l  year.  They  were  assisted  in  tier  dories  by  kyul.i. 
and  quarters  who  possessed  an  independent  proprietor] an  imperiiim. 
The  proconsul  of  consular  ran!;  (attended  by  twelve  iictors)  had 
three  legati  (appointed  by  himself)  and  one  ipuestor  at  his  side: 
he  of  piaTorian  rank  (attended  by  six  lietors)  had  uuc  legatus  and 
one  qnfflstor. 

The  governors  of  the  imperial  provinces  were  entitled  h-jidi 
Aiu/aati  pro  jrriztnir*  They  were  appointed  hy  the  Emperor,  and 
their  constitutional  position  was  that  the  Emperor  delegated  to 
them  his  imperium.  But  only  consolars  or  pneiorians,  and  there- 
fore only  senators,  conld  be  appointed.  Their  term  of  governorship 
was  not  necessarily  limited  to  a  year,  like  that  of  the  proconsuls, 
but  depended  on  t.he  will  of  the  I'hnperor.  The  1inauci.il  affair.- 
of  too  imperial  provinces  were  managed  by  prucu-iifiiii^,  generally 
L'f  equestrian  ia-nk,  but  sometimes  nvedmen.  There  were  also, 
for  jurisdiction,  k:mtl  Aitytti  juiidici  of  senatorial  rank,  hut  it 
is  not  certain  whether  they  were  instituted  under  Augustas. 

Hut  while  the  senate  had  no  part  in  the  adniinistrafion  of  the 
imperial  provinces,  except  in  so  far  as  the  governors  were  chosen 
from  among  senators,  the  Emperor  had  powers  of  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  the  senatorial  provinces  by  virtue  of  the  im/ieriui/i  mauia, 
which  he  possessed  over  other  proconsuls.  Moreover  be  could  levy 
troops  in  (lie  provinces  of  the  senate,  and  exercise  control  over  the 
taxation.  Thus  the  supply  of  corn  from  Africa,  a  senatorial 
province,  went  to  the  Emperor,  not  to  the  senate.  In  both  kinds 
of  provinces  alike  the  g"Veruors  copula  tied  supreme-  civil  ami  military 
authority;  but  the  proconsuls  had  rarely,  except  in  the  case  of 
Africa,  military  forces  of  any  importance  at  their  disposition. 

Thus  there  were  two  sets  of  provincial  governors,  those  wdio 
represented  the  senate  and  those  iviio  represented  the  Emperor.  It 
might  'oe  (hough!.,  at  first  .sight,  that  the  senatorial  governors  would 
be  jealous  of  the  imperial,  who  had  legions  under  them  and  a  longer 
tenure  of  office.  But  this  danger  was  obviated  by  toe  important 
eireumstaucc  that  the  hijuti  were  chosen  from  the  same  class  as  the 
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proconsuls,  mid  thus  tin;  same  man  who  was  one  year  proconsul  of 
Asia,  mignt  the  next  year  lie  app' ■inted  legatus  of  ISytia. 

§  4.  In  reviewing  t.1ic  provinces  of  the  Roman  Empire  wo  may 
begiu  with  the  western,  ai.nl  proceed  easl  ward.  Willi  the  exception 
of  Africa  and  Sardinia,  there  wen.'  no  subject,  hinds  which  Augustus 
did  not  visit,  ns  Oesar,  if  not  as  Augustus.  In  27  D.o.  he  went  to 
Gaul,  and  thence  to  Spain,  where  lie  remained  until  '2-1  li.c, 
conducting  tin-  Garitnlirian  war.  'two  \  ears  later  he  visited  Sieily, 
whence  he  proceeded  to  the  East,  Samos,  Asia,  and  Bilhyr.ia,  settled 
the  I'arihiaii  question,  and,  relumed  to  Koine  in  1IJ  B.C.  In  16  B.C. 
he  made  a  second  visit  to  Gaul,  in  the  company  of  Tiberius,  and 
stayed  in  the  Gallic  provinces  for  three  years,  in  10  rs.c.  ho  visited 
Gani  again,  and  in  8  li.c.  for  the  fourth  time.  Henceforward  he 
did  nut  leave  .Itaiy,  but  deputed  tiie  '.vork  of  provincial  -:  ■  i  -  __? .  i ! .  i  - .  i  L "  ■-  -  ■  i 
to  those  whom  he  marked  out  to  be  his 


Sect.  II.— Gaul. 

i  "i.  Augustus  divided  Gallia  into  four  provinces :  ii'ari  ici.cn  sis, 
Aqnilnnia,  la.iguduncnsis:,  and  lielgica.  in  22  n.c.  ho  assigned 
Nar'ooneu.sis  to  the  senate,  while  the  others  rcnaiineo  under  inipadaJ 

-V((,-?.it,y!«K.sis  h:id  become  a  Roman  province  in  [21  li.c.  United 
with  the  rest  of  Gaul  after  the  conquest;  of  Julius  Ca'sar,  it  was 
now  restored  to  its  separate  being.  Through  the  civil  wars  it 
hecaiite  far  more-  than  the  territory  of  Narlij  ;  fur  the  federate  Greek 
state  of  Massilia,  which  possessed  most,  of  the  const-line,  was 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  provincial  town,  and  thereby 
Narbonensis  extended  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  Maritime  Alps. 
The  elder  I'iosar  did  much  towards  honanddng  this  province.  To 
him  Narbo  owed  its  strength  and  prosperity,  and  he  founded  new 
cities,  possessing  Unman  citizenship,  chief  among  them  Arclate 
which  as  a  commercial  town  soon  took  the  place  of  her  older  Greek 
neighbour.  The  canton  system  of  the  Celts  was  gradually  super- 
seded in  Xarboriensis  by  the  Italian  system  of  city  communities, 
and  this  dcvelopu.cnl  was  ^calu'^h  furthered  by  Augustus.  In  one 
interesting  ease  we  can  see  the  process.  The  canton  of  the  Vokw 
is  first  organised  on  the  Italian  principle  under  pnclors  (j,re:toi- 
Volant  in);  the  next  step  is  that  the  canton  of  the  Volca;  is 
replaced  by  the  Latin  city  Xemausus,  which  is  now  Klines.  The 
disappearance  of  the  canton  system  distinguishes  the  southern 
province  from  the  rest  of  Gaul,  and  is  p;.rt  of  its  conspicuous:}- 
Roman  character,  This  different  degree  of  Komanisat.ion  had  .-, 
o  hostel 
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probably  a  good  (kill  to  do  with  the  mailed  dillerenecs  between  tin; 
lands  of  the  lungwe  (fun  and  those  of  the  bmtjue  d'oui.  Yet  the 
Ctiit-K  of  Narbonensis  did  not  forget  their  iiiitioii.il  gods;  the  religion 
of  Ihe  Country  survived  lorrgm  th'.'  south  as  well  as  in  t:io  iiori.li. 

7Ves  Gailitc.  The  throe  imporia'  provinces  were  often  grouped 
togetiier  ay  the  "  throe.  Gauls."  This  Ibreofom  division  corresponded 
in  general  outline  to  tin:  ethnicai  division,  which  Caisar  marks  at 
the  beginning;  of  his  "Gallic  War/'  lint  it  does  not  correspond 
wholly.  The  province  of  l.hesouih-westcoubiins  Iberian  Aqiiilania, 
but  with  a  Celtic  addition.  The  Cellic  land  between  the  I.iger  and 
the  Garuninais  taken  from  Cclt.ieaaud  annexed  toAquitania.  The 
province  Lugudunensis  answers  to  Osar's  Celtic;],  but  it  no  longer 
includes  all  the  Celts.  It  has  lost  some  on  the  south  side  to 
Aquilania,  and  others  on  the  north  to  the  third  division,  Relgica. 
Tims  llclgica  is  no  Ionizer  eutiivly  Teutonic,  hut,  jjurtly  Teutonic 
aud  partly  Celtic.  These  three  districts  seem  at  first,  to  have  been 
placed  under  the  single  control  of  a  military  governor,  who 
commanded  the  legions  stationed  on  the  Rhine  and  had  a  legatus 
in  each  province.  Drimua  held  this  position  from  13  to  9  b.c,  and 
Tiberius  succeeded  him  (9-7  B.C.).  Again,  from  13  to  17  a.d.  we 
Iind  Germanieus  holding  the  same  position.  It  is  possible  thai,  in 
the  intervening  yvars  this  military  control  was  suspended,  and  that 
the  legati.  of  the  three  provinces  were  iu..Iependenl  of  any  superior 
hut  the  Emperor,  as  they  certainly  wei-e  after  17  A.D. 

In  imperial  Gaul  the  Koman  govoinnuait  allowed  ihe  eant.ous  to 
remain,  and  ordered  their  administration  accordingly.  The  city 
system  was  not  introduced  in  these  provinces  as  in  Narbouensk 
and  the  progress  of  1  Ionian  is  it  ion  was  much  slower.  There  was  a 
strong  national  spirit;  tin;  religion  of  the  Druids  was  firmly  routed: 
and  it  was  long  felt  by  Roman  rulers  that  the  presence  of  armies  or 
the  Rhine  was  as  needful  to  prevent  a  rebellion  in  Gaul  as  to  ward 
iiff  a  German  invasion.  Hut,  no  serious  attempt  was  made  by  the 
Celts  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  their  Roman  lords.  An  Iberian 
rebellion  in  Aquilania  was  easily  suppressed  by  Messalla  Corvinus 
(about  27  n.c),  and  perhaps  belongs  as  much  to  the  history  of 
Spain  as  to  that  of  Gaul.  The  Iberians  north  of  the  Pyrenees 
\\  eve  probably  in  euinuiuuieation  with  their  brethren  of  iiie  south. 
The  success  of  Messalla  was  rewarded  by  a  triumph. 

The  four  visits  of  Augustus  to  Gaul,  which  have  been  meiilioned 
above,  and  that  o:  Agrippa  in  I'.)  n.c,  show  how  milch  the  thoughts 
of  the  Emperor  were  tilled  with  the  tasl;  of  organising  the  country 
which  bis  father  had  conquered  and  had  not  rime  to  shape.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  first  visit  he  held  a  census  of  Gaal,  the  first  Roman 
census  ever  held  there,  in  order  to  regulate  the  taxes.  It  is  remark- 
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able  rliat  the  polity  adopted  by  Rome  w^.s  not.  to  obliterate,  but  to 
preserve  a  national  spirit.  Not  only  was  the  Kan  fun  organisation 
preserved,  bat  all  the  cantons  of  the  throe  provinces  were  yoked 
together  by  a  national  constitution,  quite  distinct  bom  tbe  imperial 
admin'siration,  ihough  under'  imperial  patronage.  It  was  in  tlje 
consulship  of  H.  Mossaha  [iarbarus  ami  ',.'.  Quitimus  (12  B.C.),  on 
the  first  day  of  August,  that  Dritsus  dedicated  ar,  altar  to  Rome 
and  the  genius  of  Augustus*  beneath  flu;  bill  of  Lugmhumm,  where 
tbe  priest  of  the  three  Gauls  should  henceforward  saoriuce  yearly, 
on  the  same  day,  to  those  deities.  The  priest  was  to  be  elected 
annually  by  those  whom  the  cantons  of  'be  three  provinces  ehose 
to  represent  them  in  a,  national  concilium  heol  at  Lugudumttn. 
Among  the  rights  of  this  assembly  were  that  nf  determining  the 
distribution  of  tbe  taxes,, ami  I  ha  I  of  lodging  complaints  against  the 
acts  of  imperial  ofticials.t 

The  city  which  was  thus  chosen  to  be  the  meeiing-plaee  of  the 
Gallic  peoples  under  Komaii  auspices,  Lugudunmu,  stood  above  and 
apart  from  the  other  eoiunumbies  of  imperial  Gaul.  She  gave  her 
name  to  one  of  the  three  provinces,  and  the  governor  of 
l.ugudunensis  dwelt  within  her  wails  ;  but  she  was  far  more  than 
a  provincial  residence.  Singular  by  her  privileged  position  as  the 
one  city  in  the  three  Gauls  which  enjoyed  ihe  rights  of  I  toman 
citizenship  she  may  be  regarded  as  ihe  capital  of  all  three,  yet  not 
belonging  t(.  any.  Her  exalted  position  re-.emblos  that  of  Rome  in 
Italy  rather  than  that,  of  Alexandria  in  Kgypt;  it  has  also  been 
compared  to  that  of  Washington  in  the  "i.'nbed  States.  She  and 
Carthage  were  the  only  oitiei  in  the  western  subject-lam  Is  in  which 
as  in  Home  herself  a  garrison  was  stationed.  Site  had  the  right  of 
coining  imperial  gold;  and  we  cannot  assert  this  of  any  other 
western  city.  Her  position,  rising  at  the  meeting  of  the  Rhone 
from  the  east  and  the  Arar  (Sui'me)  from  tbe  north,  was  advan- 
tageous bom  the  point  of  view  either  of  a  merchant  or  of  a  soldier. 
She  was  tile  centre  of  the  road -system  of  Gaul,  which  was  worked 
out  by  Agrippa ;  and  whenever  an  Emperor  visited  bis  Gallic 
p-oviuo.es,  Ltigudunum  was  naturally  his  head- quarters. 

The  difference  in  development,  between  the  Three  Gauls  and 
Narboncnsis  —  tbe  land  of  cantons  and  tin:  land  of  cities — is  well 
illustrated  by  tbe  town-names  of  France,  in  Xarboncnsis  the  local 
names  superseded  for  ever  the  tribal  names ;  Are'iale,  Vienmi, 
Valentin,  survive  in  Aries,  Yienne,  Valence.  Hut  in  imperial  (bud. 
the  rule  is   that   the  local  names    led    into  'lis  tse,  and  the  towns  are 
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called  iit  the  prese-nt  day  by  1.I10  nn.ir.ON  of  tho  old  (JriUic  tribes. 
l.ulethi,the  city  of  the  F<ir!.-iii,i~.  I'n.ris  ■  Pitrocortorum,  the  city  of 
the  12'!  1:1  >',  is  l.'heimA  :  A  \-; • ; i l-  1  ■  t  1  j ,  the  iity  of  the  Viituri^  ■■.  is  l!oi.i.r;i(;<. 
The  conqueror  of  Gjv.i1  fnul  shown  the  way  to  (he  conquest  nf 
Britain;  but  this  work  was  reserved  for  another  than  Ma  son, 
One  of  the  objects  of  Augustus  in  visiting  ("bud  in  27  B.C.  was  to 
fen!  bis  way  towards  mi  invasion  of  the  northern  island;  but  the 
project  was  uhaiuh'Tied.  The  lotions  of  Augustus,  however,  though 
they  did  nut  cross  the  channel,  crossed  the  Illdne;  but  tlie  story  of 
tiie  making  of  tin)  true  anil  original  province  of  Germany  beyond 
the  llbine  and  its  brief  deration,  and  of  the  forming  of  the  spurious 
Germanics  1:111  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  will  be  told  in  another 


Sect.  III.- Spain. 

S  !i.  Spain,  the  land  of  the  "  far  west  "  in  the  olil  world,  was  safe 
lb  rough  iis  geographical  position  from  iliii  invasion  of  a  too.  Almost 
imckwed  by  the  sea,  it  had  no  frontier  exposed  to  the  menace  of  r, 
foreign  1  lower ;  ami  it  was  the  only  province  in  sncli  n  siuuitu  11  thai, 
required  the  constant  presence  of  a  military  force.  For  though  the 
Romanising  of  ibe  southern  and  eastern  pans  hail  advanced  with 
wonderful  rapidity,  the  intractable  peoples  of  the  north-western 
regions  refused  to  accept  (he-  yoke  of  tiie  conqueror,  mid  held  out  in 
the  mountain  fastnesses,  from  which  they  descended  to  plunder 
their  southern  neighbours.  The  Cani.abrians  and  the  Aslurians 
were  the  most  important  of  these  warlike  races,  and,  when 
Augustus  founded  the  Empire,  (heir  territories  could  hardly  he 
considered  a;  yet  really  under  the  sway  of  Rome.  Since  the  death 
of  Ciusar  anus  had  never  been  hud  down  in  Spain  ;  cotiimar.ilejs 
were  ever  winning  triumphs  there  and  ever  having  to  begin  anew, 
Augustus  found  it  needful  to  keep  no  less  than  three  legions  in  the 
country,  one  in  Canta'oria,  two  in  Asruria  :  and  the  memory  of  the 
Asturian  army  still  abides  in  the  name  l.cuu,  the  place  where  the 
/••f/lo   Vll.  ift'iaina  was  stationed. 

Before  Augustus,  the  province  of  Hispania  Ulterior  took  in  the 
land  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Durius  as  well  as  the  region  of  the 
Ba:tis.  This  division  was  now  altered.  First  of  all,  Cialhecia,  the 
north-western  corner,  was  transferred  fiom  tho  Further  to  the 
Hither  province,  so  that  ai!  the  fighting  in  the  disturbed  districts  of 
the  jiorth  and  north-west  might  devolve  upon  the  siine  commander. 
The  next  stop  was  the  separation  of  Lusitauta,  and  its  organisation 
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as  a  distinct  imperial  province,  while  the  res t  of  Further  Spain, — 
Iliclioa  as  if.  came  In  be  called — was  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
senate.  Another  clump'  made  by  Augush.ts  was  the  removal  of  the 
seat  of  govern  men  t  in  Hither  "Spain  from  Now  Carthage  to  more 
northern  and  more  central  Tarraeo,  whence,  from  this  time  forth,  the 
province  was  called  Tar  r.i  cor.  or,  sis.  Tarraeo  became  in  tins  province 
what  Lngudunum  was  in  Gaul,  the  chief  scat  of  the  worship  of 
Home  and  Augustus,  and  tiie  meet i iig -place  of  the  provincial 
concilium. 

Thus,  under  the  new  order  of  things,  Spain  consists  of  three 
provinces:  Bietica,  senatorial:  'i'arraenronsis  and  I.usitauia,.  im- 
perial.  This  arrangement  was  probably  n;,t  completed  until  the  end 
of  the  Cantabrian  war,  which  lasted  with  few  interruptions  from 
2!l  to  25  g.o.,  only,  however,  to  break  nut  again  a  year  or  two  later. 
A  rebellion  of  Cantabria  and  Asturia  wis  suppressed  by  Stalilius 
Taurus  in  29  B.C.;  but  in  27  B.C.  disturbances  were  renewed 
and  the  Emperor  himself  hastened  from  Gaul  to  qtietl  the 
insurrection.  Tint  a  serious  illness  at  Tarracn  forced  him  to  leave 
the  conduct  of  the  war  to  his  legati,  probably  under  the  general 
direction  of  Agrippa.  A  fleet  on  the  north  coast  supported  the 
operations  by  land  ;  ami  by  decrees  the  fastnesses, .f  the  Caritahrians 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Itomans.  At  the  same  time  P.  Oarisius 
subdued  the  Asturiaiis. 

It  was  a  more  difficult  task  to  secure  a  hissing  pacification. 
Augustus  endeavoured  to  induce  the  mountain  peoples  to  settle  in 
the  plains,  where,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Toman  colonies  they 
might  be  tamed  and  civilized.  Sa;h  cen~t>s  of  M<  man  life  in  the 
north-west  were  Augasfa  Aslurica,  Bracara.  Augusta,  f.ucus  Augusli, 
memorials  of  the  Spanish  visit  of  Augustus,  ar.d  stiil  surviving 
under  their  old  names  as  Asb.aga,  liraga.  ami  l.ugo.  The  chief 
inland  town*  of  ca.stem  Tarraconcnsis  was  the  work  of  the  same 
statesman  ;  &tru^ossa,  on  the  Kbro.  still  preserves  tiie  name  of  the 
colony  of  C'xsar  Augustus. 

But  the  Emperor  had  not  left  Spain  long  (24  e.g.),  when  new 
disturbances  hrobu  out.f  They  were  promptly  put  down,  but  in 
22  is.c.  another  rebellion  of  the  Cantabrians  and  Asturiaiis  called 
for  the  joint  action  of  the  governors  of  Tar-aconensis  and  Lusitania. 
The  last  war,  and  perhaps  the  most  serious  of  all,  was  waged  two 
years  later,  and  demanded  the  leadership  of  Marcus  Agrippa  bun- 
s' If  (20-10  D.c.)'     Tlie   difficulty   was  at  first  aggravated  by  the 

*  The  other  fioimln  lities  of  tin?  pro-      irnWinn   in3i  W'Tf.  nostra  ■  II.  t  :  belli- 
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mutiny  of  the  soldiers,  who  detested  the  weary  and  doubtful  war- 
fare in  the  mountains  ;  mid  it  relinked  all  the  miliary  experience 
uf  the  general  to  restore  tin'ir  discipline  and  zeal.  After  many  I  yaws 
the  war  was  micoeBsfully  ended  (19  B.C.),  and  the  hitherto 
"  unte.meable  :'  Caruabrian  j ■  t-  =  ■  t ■  I l-  *  rained  to  insignificance.  A 
few  disturbances  occurred  four  years  later,  but  were  easily  dealt 
with;  yet  it  was  still  felt  to  he  needful  to  keep  a  strong  military 
force  in  northern  Spain. 

Roman  civilization  had  soon  taken  a  firm  hold  in  the  south  of 
Spain.!  The  (.'on !. vast  of  Navhonensis  with  the  rcsl  of  (iaul  is  like 
riio  contrast  i.f  lJa\ica  and  (he  eastern  bide  uf  tile  llitliCi  province 
with  the  rest  of  Spain.  lint.  Ronuiu  policy  was  very  different  in 
the  two  countries;  and  this  was  due  to  the  ei ton m stance  that 
Spain  was  coii.piiTcd  and  organised  at  an  carder  period.  The 
Latinizing  of  Spain  had  been  carried  far  under  the  iicpuhlic  :  the 
Latinizing  of  Gin!  had  practically  begun  under  the  Empire.  In 
Gaul  the  tribal  cantons  were  allowed  to  remain;  this  was  the 
policy  of  the  Ca'Sars,  father  and  son.  In  Spain,  the  tribal  eanlons 
"'(•re  broken  lip  in  smaller  divisions;  this  was  the  policy  of  the 
republican  senate.  In  Gaul,  excluding  :he  southern  pvovhiee,  t.hera 
were  no  Italian  cities  except  Luguduiium ;  in  Spain  Ho man  colonics 
were  laiil  here  and  there  in  all  parts.  The  Gallic  fellows  of  Batio 
Glides,  Cord  una,  and  IJispalis,  of  i.usitaniiiii  Knicrtta  ami  Olisipo,  of 
Tanacotiese  Canhiigo,  Gesarauioista  and  livacara,  must  be  sought 
altogether  (under  the  early  Empire)  in  ihe  snudlest  of  the  four 
provinces  of  Gaul. 

In  Lusitania,  Augustus  founded  Eiuenta  Augusta,  a  colony  ol 
veterans,  on  the  rivet  Anas  (Gisuiiana),  antl  made  it  the  capital  of 
the  province.  The  other  chief  Human  towns  of  Lusitania  were 
Olisipo,  since  promoted  to  be  the  capital  (Lisbon)  of  a  modern 
kingdom,  and  Tax  Julia,  now  represented  by  lioju.  Spain  was  not 
a  network  of  Italian  roads,  like  Gaul.  The  only  imperial  road  was 
the  Via  Augusta,  which  went  from  the  north  of  Italy  along  the 
coast  to  Karho,  then  across  the  jass  of  I'uycerda  to  Ikirda,  and 
on  by  Tarraeo  and  Valentin,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rcetis.  The 
other  road-communication  necessary  in  a  fertile  and  prosperous 
country,  was  provided  by  the  local  communities.  The  Spanish 
peninsula  was  rich  not  only  in  metals,  but  in  wine,  oil,  and  corn. 
Gades  (Cadiz),  which  now  received  the  name  of  Augusta  Julia. 
was  one  of  the  richest  and  must  luxurious  towns,  in  the  Empire. 

•  Horace,    (Alts,    iv.    11.  41  ;    Cunliiter  :       t  Strabo  S;ij'9  (151)  Hint  "Hie  ilwdlera 
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Sect.  IV — Antic*.     Sardinia.    Sicily. 

§  7.  From  Spain  one  naturally  goes  on  to  Africa.  Augustus  never 
visited  ciiher  the  African  province  fir  Ibc  A  I Vit.Mii  dependency,  Imf, 
before  he  left  Tarraeo  (25  B.C.),  lie  was  railed  upon  to  deal  with 
African  affnirs.  In  history  Spain  and  Africa  have  always  ken 
closely  connected.  Si 'in  climes  Spain  lias  been  the  stepping-stone 
to  Africa,  oftcner,  as  for  the  I'lironicians  aal  the  Arabs,  Africa  lias 
been  (he  stepping-stone  to  Spain.  The  western  hn;i'  of  Mauretania 
was  really  nearer  to  the  rurop.'an  peninsi.la  which  laced  it  than  to 
the  rest  of  the  A  Irican  coast  ;  and  under  ;iie  Liter  f!  nip:  re  this  region 
went  with  Spain  at.d  Gaul,  not  w  itli  Africa  anil  Italy.  There  was  no 
road  between  Tine  is  in  western  and  l.'a'sare,!  in  cnsfcMi  Mauretama : 
the  com  run  ni  cat  ion  was  by  sea.  And  so  it  was  that  the  Moorish 
hordes,  crossing  to  Ikctica  in  t.liotr  boats,  were  more  dangerous  to 
iioma.il  subjects  in  Spain  than  to  these  in  Africa.  A  poet  of  Nero's 
time  describes  Ikctiea  as  trucili's  ulnioxiu  Mauris.  For  though 
Spain,  as  has  been  aiready  said,  had  no  fVoinier  exposed  to  a  foreign 
power,  her  souiherii  province  had  as  close  neighbour  a  land  \vliicii, 
first  as  a  dependency  and  then  as  a  province,  was  inhabited  by  n 
rude  aid  untamed  population. 

Tim  (.!■■  .'tin: lands  which  Augustus  issued  from  the  capital  of  bin 
Spanish  province  especially  regarded  Ma l:. tetania.  But  we  must 
call  to  mind  what,  had  taken  place  in  Africa  since  the  dictator 
Ca:sar  ordered  it  anew.  He  had  increased  the  Koman  province  by 
the  addition  of  the  kingdom  of  Nurnidia,  and  the  river  Ampsiiga 
was  fixed  as  the  western  boundary  belween  New  Africa,  as 
Numidia  was  sometimes  called,  and  Mauretama.  Tills  latter 
country  was  at  that  time  under  two  kings.  Over  the  eastern  realm 
of  Ioi,  soon  to  be  called  by  Onisars  name,  ri:.hd  King  liocchus;  ovci 
the  western  realm  of  Tingis  ruled  King  Bogud.  Both  these  poten- 
tates had  taken  Caisar's  side  in  the  first  civil  war,  unlike  King  Jnba  ; 
and  they  therefore  kept  their  kingdoms  after  Ciesiu's  victory.  But  in 
the  next  civil  war,  they  did  not  bolh  fake  .he  same  side.  Bocchus 
held  to  Caesar  the  son,  as  he  had  held  to  Ca'sar  the  father ;  but 
Cogud  supported  Actonius,  while  ids  own  capita]  Tingis  (Tangier) 
embraced  the  other  cause.  In  reivard,  Boechus  was  protnoled  fo 
kingship  over  (be  whole  of  Mauretania;  and  Tingis  received  the 
privilege  of  liomau  citizenship.  "Wiien  Boccbns.  died  (;ii>  ii.e),  bis 
kingdom  was  left  kingioss  for  a  season,  hut  the  lionian  government 
did  not  think  that  the  time  had  yet  come  for  a  province  of 
Mauretania. 
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A  son  of  the  last  king  of  Numidia,  named  Jnba,  like  his  lather, 
had  followed  tin;  dictator's  triumph  tlironfih  the  streets  of  Rome, 
and  had  been  brought  up  under  Iho  care  of  Castar  and  bis  successor. 
lit1  served  in  the  Roman  army  ;  lie  was  an  eager  student  of  Greek 
and  Roman  literature,  and  wrote  or  compiled  (ireek  books  himself. 
On  hint  Augustus  tixod  to  take  the  place  of  king  ISoechus.  If  it 
uas  out  of  the  question  to  restore  him  to  his  paternal  kingdom  of 
Numidia,  ho  should  at  !•  ast  have  the  next  tiling  10  it,  tin?  kingdom 
of  Mauretania ;  and  !is  I  he  defendant  of  king  Jtasshiissa,  he  would 
be  welcome  to  the  natives.  At  the  same  time  (l'5  b.c.)  Augustus 
gave  Mauretania  a  queen.  The  daughter  of  Antonius  and  the 
Egyptian  queen  had  followed  his  own  triumph,  as  Julxa  had 
followed  his  lather's.  Named  Cleopatra,  like  her  mother,  she  iiad 
been  protected  and  educated  by  the  noble  kindness  of  Ootavia, 
whom  her  parents  had  so  deeply  wronged.  There  had  been  a 
peculiar  fitness,  as  hi.-  liven  well  remarked,  in  rhe  union  of  the 
Nnmidian  prince  and  rhe  Ngyplian  princess,  whose  fortunes  were 
so  like.  This  union  brought  about,  toe  strange  circumstance  that 
the  last  king  of  Mauretania,  .luba's  son,  bore  the  name  of  I'^oleniy: 

Thus  Roman  dominion  in  Africa,  west  of  Egypt,  consisted 
under  Augustus  of  a  province  and  a  dependent  kingdom,  the  river 
Ampsaga,  on  which  Cirta  is  built,  forming  tire  boundary.  The 
southern  boundaries  of  litis  dominion  it  would  have  been  hard, 
perhaps,  for  Augustus  himself  to  fix,  inasmuch  as  there  were  in) 
neighbouring  slates."  The  real  dominion  passed  insensibly  into 
a  "sphere  of  influence"  among  the  native  races,  who  were 
alternatively  submissive  and  hostile,  or,  as  the  Romans  would 
have  said,  rebellious. 

Against,  those  dangerous  neigh  Injurs  of  the  interior,  Gnramant.es 
and  invincible  G;vtuiiaus,t  Translaguoi  ses  and  ifusulami,  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  a  legion  in  Africa,  which  was  thus  'iistingiiislo.il 
as  the  only  senatorial  province  whose  proconsul  commanded  an 
army,  Two  expeditions  J  were  made  in  the  reign  of  Augustus 
against  these  enemies,  the.  first  under  the  proconsul  L.  Cornelius 
I '.al bus  (10  [i.e.),  agauist  the  Garaniauf.es,  and  a  second  under 
P.  Sulpicins  Quirinius,  -against  the  tribes  of  Marmarica  further 
cast.  Balbus  performed  his  task  ably,  and  received  a  triumph, 
remarkable  as  tin;  las;  granted  to  any  private  iioman  citizen. 

In    the   organisation   of   Gaul  and  Spain,   Home   had   no   older 

Ihe  Garanmatos.  [         Synia. 
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civilisation  to  build  upon.*  !L  was  othetivise  in  Sicily  and  Africa, 
Tho  civilisation  of  Sicily,  when  it  becnine  Roman,  was  chiefly 
Greek,  but  partly  I'hiciudan  ;  that  of  Afi  ica,  on  the  contrary,  was 
chiefly  Rbamician,  but  pnrily  Grc<!;.  Acriai'dialy  Ruine  built  on 
1'iurnieian  foundations  in  the  lands  wdiiol.  she  won  from  Carthage, 
and  accepted  the  constitution  of  tin:  Pboaiician  town  communities, 
just  as  she  accepted  the  cantons  in  Gaul.  But  there  was  a  re- 
markable likeness  in  organisation  between  these  communities  and 
Ihuse  of  Italy,  ho  that  the  transition  from  tho  one  form  to  the  other 
was  soon  and  easily  accomplished.  Cartilage,  whose  existence 
was  1  .lotted  out  by  the  shorl-sighted  poucy  "f  the  rcpub'ican 
senate,  had  been  revived  by  the  generous  counsels  of  Ca>sar,  to 
become  soon  the  capital  of  Roman,  as  it  had  been  of  Punic, 
Africa.  At  first  the  Flnrnician  constitution  was  restored  to  her, 
hut  she  soon  received  the  form  of  a  Roman  colonia,  and  grew  to 
be  one  of  the  greatest  and  met  luxurious  cities  of  western  llurope. 
I'lica,  jealous  of  the  resurrection  of  he-  old  rival,  was  made  a 
Roman  mimic  ipium.  Tiie  growth  of  I  to  man  life  in  Africa  was 
also  furthered  by  the  settlement  of  colonies  of  veterans.  In  the 
original!  province  may  he  mentioned  Clui  o:,,  and  Hippo  Dianhytos  : 
in  Xumidia,  t.'ntn  (Constantino)  anil  Sicca.  In  Roman  civilisation, 
Mattretania  was  far  behind  her  eastern  neighbours;  but  Augustus 
did  much  in  establishing  colonies,  chiefly  on  ihc  coast.  These 
Rnmati  towns  of  Mauretania  owed  no  allegiance  to  Ihc  native  king, 
hut  depended  directly  on  the  governor  of  the  neighbouring 
province. 

Besides  the  Phoenician  towns,  and  the  tuwnH  on  Italian  model, 
whether  muuicipia  or  colonies,  there  were  also  native  Libyan 
communities;  hut  these  stood  directly  tnder  the  control  of  the 
Roman  governors,  or  sometimes  were  placed  under  special  Roman 
prefects.  The  language  of  the  native  licrbers  was  still  spoken 
chiefly  in  the  regions  which  tho  Romans  least  frequented;  it  was 
treated  by  the  conquerors  like  the  Iherinu  in  Spain  ami  tho  Celtic 
in  Gaul.  The  language  of  communication  throughout  northern 
Africa  was  Phcenician  :  but  Rome  refused  "o  recognise  tins  Asiatic 
tongue  as  an  official  language,  as  she  had  recognised  Greek  in 
her  eastern  provinces.  In  I  heir  local  atfairs  11  :c  communities  might 
use  l'h:enieian  ;  but  mice  the)  entered  into  ::nipot;id  relations,  Latin 
was  prescribed.  It  nvght  have  been  thought  that  Greek,  which 
was  better  known  in  Africa  than  Latin  when  the  Romans  came, 
would  have  been  adopted  there  as  [lie  imperial  language  ;  but  the 
t  decreed  that  Africa,  like  Sicily,  was  to  belong  to  the 
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Latin  West.  It  is  instructive  to  observe  that,  while  the  name  of 
the  Greek  queen  of  Mauretania  appears  on  coins  in  Greek,  that  of 
iier  :iv.sl.i;\:ul,  uiio  n:^  regarded  as  an  imperinl  oibciai,  is  arAvsys  in 

Africa  was  fertile  in  fruit,*  though  her  wine  could  noL  compete 
with  the  produce  of  Spain  and  Italy.  In  corn  aim  was  especially 
rich  and  shared  witli  Kgypt  ami  Sicily  the  privilege  of  supplying 
Rome.  The  purple  industry  was  still  active,  chiefly  in  the  little 
island  of  Cierlm,  not  destined,  indeed,  to  become  as  famous  as  the 
island  of  Tyre.  Juba  introduced  this  industry  on  the  western 
coast  of  his  kingdom.  The  general  wellbeing  of  the  land  has 
ample  witnesses  iu  the  remains  of  splendid  structures  which  have 
been  found  there,  iu  all  parts,  such  as  theatres,  baths  and  trium- 
phal arches. 

§  8.  From  Africa  we  pass  to  another  province  in  which  Komi: 
was  the  heiress  of  ('arlhage.  Sardinia  had  ceased  to  look  to  her 
African  ruler  in  238  ric.,  and  had  become,  seven  years  later,  a 
Roman  province,  the  earliest  except  Sicily.  In  the  division  of  the 
provinces  in  '27  is.c.,  Sardinia  and  Coisica  fell  to  the  senate  and 
Roman  people;  bur.  the  descents  "f  piiates  forced  Augustus  to  take 
the  province  into  bis  own  hands  in  (i  A.D.,  and  commit  it  to  the 
protection  of  soldiers.  He  did  not  place  it,  however,  under  a 
liyat.ua  of  Hec.at: '-i.il  rank,  bit  only  under  a  prfv'iv.ior  of  OLjitestriiin 
rank.  It  wis  destined  to  pass  again  to  the  senate  under  Nero,  but 
returned  to  the  l'mpcror  finaliy  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.  These 
islands,  though  placed  iu  the  midst  of  civilisation,  were  always 
barbarous  and  remote.  The  nigged  nature  of  Corsica,  the  pesti- 
lential air  of  its  southern  fellow,  did  not  invite  settlements  or 
visitors;  they  were  more  suited  to  be  places  of  exile,  and  they 
were  used  as  such.  Augustus  sent  no  colonies  thither,  and  did 
not  visit  them  himself.  The  chief  value  of  Sardinia  lay  in  its 
large  production  and  export  of  grain. t 

<j  D.  Very  diffen  nt  was  tin:  other  great  island  of  the  Mediterraiif  air, 
the  oldest  of  all  the  provinces  of  Rome,  the  iand  whose  eoin'ues! 
led  to  the  further  conquests  of  Sardinia  and  of  A  irica  herself.  It 
was  in  Sicily  that,  the  younger  Crc^ar  established  his  position  ill 
the  west;  his  recovery  of  the  land,  on  which  Home  depended  for 
her  grain,  first  set  his  influence  and  popularity  on  a  sure  foundation. 
As  Augustus,  lie  visited  it.  again  (r;.e,  2!i),  and,  although  it  was  a 
senatorial  province,  ordered  its  affairs,  by  virtue  of  his  maim 
impe.riitm,  at  Syracuse;   perhaps  it  was  iu  memory  of  this  visit 
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that  lie  frave  the  nn.un!  of  Syracuse  io  a  room  in  his  house  which 
he  used  as  a  retreat  when  lie  wished  to  suiter  no  iiiLorriiiitioii. 
1  Soman  policv  had  decreed  that  Kiciiy  wa~  to  belong  to  (lie  Latin 
West,  not  to  the  Greek  East,  with  which  once  she  had  been  no 
constantly  connected ;  and  for  centuries  to  come,  embosomed  in  the 
centre  of  the  Kmpire,  she  play--  ""  part  in  history,  such  as  she  hat! 
played  in  the  past  anil  was  destined  to  play  again  in  the  distant 
future. 
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S  10.  Prom  the  province  adjoining  Italy  „n  the  .south,  we  pass 
to  the  lands  on  its  northern  frontier,  which  it  devolved  upon 
Augustus  to  conquer  and  to  shape.  The  towns  of  northern  Italy 
were  eonstantly  exposed  to  the  descents  of  unreclaimed  Alpine 
tribes,  who  could  not  he  finally  quelled  as  lung  as  they  iKissesscd 
i  land  of  re lii.- 1'  beynnd  the  ninimtahis,  anions  tin:  kindred  bar- 
barians of  liaitia.  For  the  security  of  Italy  it  was  imperative 
to  subdue  these  ivoublesonio  neighbours,  and  in  order  to  do  so 
ellectively  it  was  necessary  to  occupy  Ihctin  avid  Vindelicia.  This 
task  was  accomplished  without  difficulty  in  lii  in:.,  by  (he  stepsons 
of  the  Emperor.  Dnisus  invaded  ihetia  from  the  south,  and 
vanquished  the  enemy  in  battle.*  Tiberius,  who  was  then 
governor  of  Gaul,  marched  from  fin;  north  to  assist  him,  and  the 
Viudeiici  were  defeated  in  a  naval  action  on  the  waters  of  the 
l.ako  of  Brigantium.t  The  tribes  of  the  ''■  restless  Genauni"  and 
the  "swift  Bre vmi  "  appear  to  have  played  ,i  prominent  part  in  the 
Vindehcian  war.  J  The  decisive  battle  which  gave  Rtetia  to 
Home  was  fought  near  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  under  "the 
fortunate  auspices"  of  Tiberius,  on  the  1st  of  August.§  Jiy 
these  campaigns  the  countries  which  corresponded  to  Bavaria, 
Tyrol,  and  eastern  Sivit^erlaud  became  Homan ;  a  new  military 
frontier  was  secured,  and  direct  comjntmkiatior.s  were  established 
between  northern  Italy  and  the  upper  I.h.nubc  and  upper  Rhino. 
The  military  province  of  liattia  was  placed  under  an  imperial 
prefect,  and  the  troops  which  used  to  be  stationed  in  Cisalpine 
Gaul  could  now  he  transferred  to  an  advanced  position.  Augusta 
n™;ni,s(juu  veloceselarces 
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ViinicliciiHi  was  founded  as  a  military  station  near  the  frontier  of 
the  Dew  province,  and  still  preserves  under  the  name  Augsburg  tin 
name  of  the  ruler  who  did  so  much  for  Humanising  western 
Europe.  Fur  liommiising  Ra'tia  itself,  indeul.  neither  lie  nor  his 
successors  did  much;  no  Roman  towns  were  founded  here,  as  in 
the  lieighlxmring  province  of  Xoi'icimi. 

The  eompicsl  of  Ian  daiiLKi'ous  iSala.-si,  who  inhabited  the  valley 
of  the  Duria,  between  the  Graian  find  Pennine  Alps,  was  success- 
fully  accomplished  by  Tercntius  lliirain,  brother-in-law  of  M;eeenas 
in  25  B.C.  The  people  was  exterminated,  and  a  body  of  prretorian 
soldiers  ivus  settled  in  the  valley,  through  winch  roads  ran  over  the 
Graian  Alps  to  Lugudnnum,  and  over  the  Pennine  into  lh-ctia. 
The  new  city  was  called  Augusta  Pretoria ;  the  Emperor's  name 
survives  in  the  modern  Aosta,  where  the  old  Roman  walls  and 
j;ates  are  still  to  be  seen.  The  western  Alps  between  Gaul  anil 
Italy  were  formed  into  two  small  districts,  the  Maritime  Alps, 
and  tlie  Cottian  Alps,  of  which  the  former  was  governed  by 
imperial  prefects.*  At  first  the  Cottian  district  formed  a  de- 
pendent state,  not  under  a  Human  commander,  but  under  its  own 
prince  Collins,  from  whom  it  derived  its  name  (re/uniit  Cottii). 
Owing  to  his  ready  submission,  be  was  left  in  possession  of  his 
territory,  with  the  title  ;'i'ii/i.v.'»s  cirifjilitn.-t.  llis  capital  Segus-.u 
survives  as  Suss,  and  the  arch  which  he  erected  in  honour  of 
bis  over-lord  Augustus  (H  is.c)  is  still  standing.  Through  tins 
"prefecture"  (as  it  seems  to  have  been)  ran  the  Via  Cottia 
from  Augusta  Tauriaurum  (Turin)  l.u  A  relate  (Ailes).  The  paci- 
fication of  the  Alps,  though  it  presented  nuthing  brilliant  to 
attract  historians,  conferred  a  solid  and  lasting  benefit  on  Italy, 
and  Italy  gratefully  recognised  this  by  a  monument  which  she 
setup  in  honour  of  the  Kmpcror  on  a  bill  on  the  Medio  iraucnii 
coast,  near  Monaco.  The  reduction  of  46  Alpine  jieiipl.es  is  recorded 
in  the  inscription,  which  has  been  preserved. 

Few  relics  of  the  Roman  occupation  have  been  found  in  llretia ; 
it  is  otherwise  with  the  neighbouring  province  of  Norieum,  which 
included  the  lands  now  called  Styria  and  Carinthia,  along  with  a 
part  of  Curniola  and  most  of  Austria.  Here  traffic  bad  prepared 
the  way  for  Roman  subjugation;  Roman  customs  and  the  Latin 
tongue  were  known  beyond  the  Carnic  Alps,  and  when  the  time 
came  for  the  land  to  become  directly  dependent  on  Rome,  no 
difficulty  was  experienced.  An  occasion  presented  itself  in  16  B.C., 
when    some   of    the  Noric    tribes    joined    their    neighbours    the 
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l'aiinoiiians  in  a  plmnkrini;  incursion  inio  1  stria.*  At  first  treated 
:is  a  ■  U ■  j : i: I  ■. : e I  t  k::igdons,  Noric.iui  -"iii  pa.-^l  :ntu  1'ie  condition 
of  it.11  imperial  province  under  a  prefect  or  procurator,  but  continued 
1.0  In;  called  regrium  h'urirj.tm.  No  legions  "ere  siationuel  in  either 
llaitia  or  INoiiiium,  u'jly  auxiliary  troops:  hut  the  funncr  province 
was  in'lii  ::i  check  by  legions  of  1.1. e  Rhine  army  at  Yindoiiissa>t  and 
Xorie.im  was  likcw'se  surveyed  h\  Ie.tr.ioiL-  of  the  rannoiaan  army, 
stationed  at  IVtovio,  iin  tin;  Drava  (IVnw).  The  eitgauisatiun  of 
Noricum  on  the  model  of  Italy  was  cai'ried  out  by  tlie  Emperor 
Claudius.  Tin;  land  immediately  bcyoml  the  Julian  Alps,  will  1 
the  towns  of  Emor.a  ar.ii  Xiiupoilus,  belai^ed  to  lliyricum,  not  to 
Noricum,  but  it  subsequently  became  a  part  of  Italy. 

Tin;  occupation  of  liieiia  and  Norieum  was  uf  great  and  perma- 
uent  importance  for  the  military  dd'euee  of  the  Empire  against  tin; 
kirbariaiis  of  central  Kurope.  A  line  of  communication  was  secured 
between  tlie  armies  on  Ike  I'anuk;  and  the  armies  ou  the  lihiiic. 


Sect.  VI.— Illybicdm  and  the  Hjsmos  Lakdb. 

5  11.  Pan-ttonia  and  Dm.matia. — The  subjugation  of  lliyricum 
was  the  work  of-  the  first  Emperor.  Istria  and  Dalmatia  were 
counted  as  Human  lands  under  -.lie  Republic,  but  the  tribes  or  the 
interior  maintained  t.ieir  independence,  and  plundered  their  civilised 
neighbours  in  Macedonia.  Tinman  legions  had  been  destroyeo,  and 
the  eagles  captured  hy  these  untamed  (n-oplcs,  in -18  n.c.  under 
(iabinins,  and  in  44  B.C.  under  Vatiniiis.  To  avenge  t.hesi:  defeals 
was  demanded  by  Roman  honour,  and  tu  pacify  tin;  interior  districts 
wa- demanded  by  Roman  police.  The  younger  L';esar  undertook 
this  task,  wiien  he  had  de;vl  with  rSeN'tns  Pompeiiis,  aiai  dWh  urged 
it  with  energy  and  success.  Ir.  'io  ij.c.  he  subilued  (he  smaller 
tribes  all  along  the  lladri.itie  coast,  begianiiig  with  Jloelea  (which 
is  now  Montenegro)  near  the  borders  of  tile  Macedonian  proviuc\ 
and  ending  with  the  lapydes  who  lived  in  ■  lie  Alpine  ehsl  rict  north- 
east of  Istria.  At  the  same  time  his  fleet  subdued  the  pirates  who 
iiifrsti  d  tkfi  coast  islands,  especially  Cmv.nla  and  Mchida.  The 
Iapyde's,  whose  depredations  extended  to  northern  Italy,  and  wdio 
had  ventured  to  attack  places  like  Tergcsl.e  an..!  Aquilcia,  offered  a 
strenuous  resistance.  "When  the  Roman  army  approached,  most  of 
'In:  population  ass-emble-j  in  tleur  town  Arnpinm,  but  as  Cteaar 
drew  nearer  fled  into  the  forests.      The  strong  fortress  of  Mctulmn,} 
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built  on  two  summits  of  a-  wooded  hill,  gave  more  trouble.     It  was 

defended  by  a  garrison  of  -',000  chosen  warriors;,  who  foiled  all  the 
Roman  plans  of  at  lack,  until  Ciesiir,  with  Agrippa  by  his  side,  led  his 
soldiers  against  the  walls.  On  this  occasion  U;esar  receive!  some 
bodily  injuries.  '1'lie  energy  of  the  Honcins,  inspirited  by  the 
example  of  their  leader,  induced  the  besieged  lo  capitulate;  but 
when  (he  Romans  cm  entering  the  town  demanded  (he  surrender-  of 
their  arms,  tin:  lapydcs,  thinking  that  they  were  hel.rayed,  made  a 
desperate  resistance  in  which  most  of  them  were  skin;  and  the 
remainder,  having  slain   the  women  and  children,  set  lire  to  their 

Having  thus  subdued  the  lapydes,  Cicsar  marched  through  their 
country  down  the  river  Colapis  (Kuipa),  which  hows  into  the 
Save,  and  laid  siege  to  the  Fansionian  fortress  of  Siscia  (whose 
name  is  preserved  in  Sissck),  sititated  at  the  jnin.lion  of  the  two 
streams.  It  was  not  (he  first  time  thai  a  lioman  force  had,  appeared 
before  the  walls  of  Siscia,  but  it  was  the  first  time  that  a  Roman 
force  did  not  appear  in  vain.  Having  thrown  a  bridge  across  the 
river,  Caesar  surrounded  the  stronghold  with  earth  works  and  ditches, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  some  tribe.-;  on  the  Danube,  ;r  .t  together 
a  small  flotilla  on  the  Save,  so  (hat  he  eonld  operate  against  the 
town  by  water  as  well  as  by  hind.  The  l'annonian  friends  of  the 
besieged  place  nnide  tin  attempt  to  relieve  it,  but  were  beaten  back 
with  loss;  and  having  held  out  for  thirty  days,  .Siscia  was  taken  by 
storm.  A  strong  position  was  thus  secured  for  further  operations, 
whelher  against  the  l'at.nonians,  or  against  t lie  l'acians.  A  Roman 
fortress  was  built,  and  garrisoned  with  twenty-five  cohorts  under 
the  command  of  h'ufius  GemintH.  Osar  returned  to  Italy  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  (35  B.C.),  but  during  the  winter  the  conquered 
Pannnman  tribe  rebelled,  and  Putins  came  iotn  great  straits.  D.irk 
rumours  of  ids  situation,  for  he  was  anaSuj  to  send  a  sure  message, 
reached  Uesar,  who  was  a!  that  moment  planning  an  expedition  to 
Britain.  Ho  immediately  hastened  to  trie  reli.-f  of  Siscia,  and  let 
(lie  l^riiannic;  enterprise  fall  through.  Having  delivered  Fiifius 
from  the  danger,  he  turned  to  Dalmatia  and  spent  the  rest  of  the 
year  31  b.o.  in  reducing  the  inland  tribes,  which  now,  forgetting 
their  tribal  feuds,  combined  in  a  great  federation  to  fight  for  their 
freedom.  They  mustered  an  arm)'  11', 000  strong,  and  took  up  a 
position  at  l'romoua  (now  Teplin,  north-east  of  Sebeuico)  a  place  im- 
pregnable by  nature,  and  strengthened  further  by  art.  The  name  of 
their  leader  was  Versus.  By  a  skilful  piece  of  strategy  (.'n-sur  forced 
the  enemy  to  give  up  their  advanced  lines  nf  defence,  and  retreat 
into  the  fortress,  which  be  prepared  to  reduce  by  starving  the 
garrison   out   and   for    this    purpose   built   a   wall   fiv 
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circuit.  Another  lar^e  Dalmatian  Wee  under  Tcsiimus  came  to 
relieve  the  plate,  hut  was  completely  defeated.  'J'iie  defenders  of 
Piomona  simultaneously  made  an  esenrsbn  against  the  besiege r.--, 
but  were  driYen  buck,  ami  kudu;  of  their  pursuers  penotralcd  into 
the  fortress  ivit.li  them,  A  few  days  Lite:'  it  wits  Rinciidere.il.  The 
fall  of  TVomona  put  an  end  to  tlic  war,  in  so  far  as  it  was  waged  by 
t-lie  Dalmatians  in  common.  But  warfire  continued  here  and 
there;  various  tribes  ar.d  fortresses  held  out  by  t  lie  in  selves.  Jt 
was  necessary  to  besiege  Setovia,  and  Caisur  was  wounded  there  in 
his  knee.  He  returned  after  this  to  Rome,  to  ontev  upon  hit,  second 
consulship  (do  u.c),  leaving  tiie  contplclioi  of  I, is  work  to  Mtatilius- 
Taurus,  who  for  his  services  oh  litis  occasion  received  a  large-  share 
in  the  Illyrian  spoils,  and  laid  the  f-uui.lii Lion  of  Ids  great  wealth. 
But  Ciesar  laid  down  his  consulate  on  the  very  day  on  which  he 
assumed  it,  and  returned  to  llahnatia,  in  older  to  receive  the  sub- 
mission of  the  conquered  peoples.  The  ea_des  whieh  had  been 
captured  from  the  army  of  Gahinius  were  restored,  and  700  boys 
were  given  to  the  conqueror  as  hostages. 

The  civilising  of  these  Illyrian  lauds  was  now  begun  in  earnest; 
the  chief  towns  on  the  coast  were  raised  to  the  position  of  Italian 
communities;  and  a  new  epoch  began  in  the  history  of  Salony, 
lader,  1'ola,  Tergestu,  and  other  places,  which  made  their  mark  iu 
the  later  history  of  Europe.  It  was  now,  doubtless,  that  colonies 
wore  sevl.lcil  at-  Snlnrcso,  Tola  ami  Emona.  dims  Saloiae  heeame  in 
full  official  language,  l.'olonia  Mania  Julia  Ka!oti;e,  and  Emona — 
which  corresponds  to  Laibach,  the  capital  of  Carniola — heeame 
Colonia  Julia  I'uiona,  I'ola,  called  Colonia  I'ietas  Julia  I'ola, 
may  have  become  in  some  measure  for  Illyricum,  what  Lugu- 
dunum  was  for  the  Three  Gauls,  in  so  far  as  a  temple  of  Home 
and  Augustus  was  built  there  during  the  lifetime  of  the  first 
Emperor. 

A  charge  was  also  made  in  the  administration  of  ll'iyricum. 
Hitherto  it  had  iiecn  joined  to  the  government  of  Cisalpine  Gaul, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  .-trip  of  land  in  the  south  of  Dahnatia, 
which  was  annexed  to  Macedonia.  Hut  after  Cesar's  campaigns, 
Illyricum  was  promoted  to  the  dignity  of  a  separate  province, 
bounded  by  the  Savus  in  the  north  and  the  Drilo  in  the  south.  At 
tlie  division  of  provinces  in  27  B.C.  it  was  assigned  to  the  senate, 
hint  in  the  nature  of  things  it  could  not  long  remain  senatorial. 
The  presence  of  legions  on  the  northern  frontier  could  not  be 
dispensed  with,  and  it  devolved  upon  ihe  governor  to  watch  over 
Xorieum  on  the  one  hand  and  Mo-ja  on  the  ovher.  Hucli  powe's 
and  responsibilities  were  not  likely  to  be  left  to  a  proconsul  :  and 
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accordingly  soon  after  the  conquest  of  Ra>tia,  when  hostilities  in 
Pannonia  seemed  likely  to  break  out,  wo  find  Agrippi  sunt  thither 
(13  B.C.),  invested  "  with  greater  power,?  llian  all  the  governors  out 
of  Italy."  The  terror  of  Agrippa's  name  hold  the  Tiiiiinuiliitis  in 
check,  hut  or.  his  deafh  in  tlie  following  year  they  took  up  arms, 
anil  Tiberius  was  appointed  to  succeed  Agrippa.  lie  brought  tiie 
rebellions  tribes  to  submission,  but  in  (lie  next,  year  (11  B.C.)  was 
again  compelled  to  take  the  field  si  gainst  them,  and  also  to 
suppress  a  revolt  of  the  Dalmatians.  These  events  led  to  the 
tran^  fere  nee  of  .lllyrieum  from  the  senate  to  the  Emperor.  Both  the 
Dalmatian  subjects  and  the  Pannouian  neighbours  required  the 
constant  jaesence  of  military  inr.es.  Ai.  the  same  lime  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  province  advance:!  from  the  Kavus  to  the  Dravus,  in 
consequence  of  the  sueee-ses  of  Tiberius  in  his  three  campaigns 
(12-10  li.c).  Pietovio,  on  the  liorders  of  Noricum,  now  became  the 
advanced  station  of  the  legions,  instead  of^iscia.  This  extension  of 
territory  soon  leil  to  a  division  of  lllyrieum  into  two  provinces,  Pan- 
nonia  and  Dahnatia,  both  imperial.  The  government  of  Pannonia 
was  specially  important,  because  the  ijit.erveution  of  the  legatns 
might  be  called  for  cither  in  Noricum  or  in  M;esia.  It  is  well  to 
notice  that  the  name  lllyrieum  was  used  in  two  ways.  In  its 
stricter  sense  it  included  Pannonia  and  Dalmatia;  in  a  wider 
sense  (and  specially  for  financial  purposes)  it  took  in  Koricuin 
and  Jliesia,  as  coming  within  the  sphere  of  the  governors  of 
lllyrieum  proper. 

§  12.  Mcksia  and  Thrace.— The  governors  of  Macedonia  under 
the  Hepublic  were  constantly  troubled  by  the  hostilities  of  the  rude 
Illy  ric  and  Thraeian  peoples  on  tlie  north  and  east.  The  Dardmians 
of  the  upper  Margus,  tlie  l.)euthelet;e  of  the  Ktrymun,  the  Trihulli 
between  tlie  Timacus  and  the  lEsens,  the  JSessi  beyond  llhodope 
were  troublesome  neighbours.  The  lands  between  the  Danube  ami 
Mount  lliemus,  which  now  form  the  principality  of  Bulgaria,  were 
inhabited  by  the  Meesians,  and  beyond  the  Danube  was  the 
dominion  of  the  Dacians,  whom  the  llomans  had  reason  to  regard 
as  a  most  formidable  enemy.  The  Thracians  in  the  south,  the 
Mo'siaus  in  the  centre,  and  the  Dacians  in  the  north,  were  people 
of  the  same  race,  speaking  the  same  tongue.  It  was  evidently 
a  very  important  matter  for  the  lioman  government  to  break 
this  line,  and  to  bring  Moesia  and  Thrace  directly  or  indirectly 
under  Roman  sway,  so  ns  to  make  the  Ister  the  frontier  of  tlie 
Empire. 

The  occasion  of  the  conquest  of  Ahr-sia  was  an  invasion  of  the 
Bastarna:,   a  powerful  people,  perhaps   of  German  race,  who  lived 
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between  the  Danube  ami  the  Dniester,  in  29  B.C.  As  long  as  they 
confined  (.heir  hostilities  to  (lie  Mo\sians,  Dardanians,  ami  Triballi, 
the  matU-r  did  not  concern  the  govern;)!'  of  Macedonia,  Marcus 
I.icinius  Crassus,  grandson  of  the  rival  of  f'ompcy  and  C»>sar.  But 
when  they  attacked  tin':  Dcnthelebe,  allies  of  Borne,  he  was  called 
on  to  interfere.  The  Bnstanue  retired  at  liis  command,  but  he 
f"ll'!W.';d  them  as  they  retreated  anil  defeated  them  where  the  river 
f.'ibrus  flows  into  the  Danube,  lint  at  the  fame  lime  he  turned  bis 
arms  against.  Mrrsia,  ami  red need,  not.  witaouf  considerable  toil  and 
hardships,  almost  all  the  tribes  of  that  country.  He  had  also  te 
deal  with  the  Serdi,  who  dwell,  in  the  ccirre  of  the  peninsula  under 
Moon!  Scomius,  in  (he.  direct  way  between  Macedonia  and  Mrrsia. 
These  he  conquered,  and  took  the:r  chief  place,  Sordica,  which  is  now 
Sofia,  the  capital  of  Bulgaria,  lie  was  aho  compelled  to  reduce  the 
unfriendly  tribes  of  Thrace.  In  that  country  the  worship  of 
Dionysus  was  cultivated  wiLh  wilii  enthusiasm,*  and  the  possession 
of  one  specially  venerable  grove,  consecrated  to  that  god — pel  haps 
the  very  grove  ill  which  Alexander  the  Great  had  once  .sacrificed — 
was  a  subject  of  discord  between  two  powerful  rival  tribes,  the 
Odrysie  and  the  Bcssi.  The  Bissi  were  then  in  possession;  but, 
Crassus  took  the  sacred  place  from  them  and  gave  it  to  the  friendly 
( idrysa1,  ami  constituted  their  prince  llic  representative  of  Roman 
power  in  Thrace,  with  lordship  over  the  other  peoples,  and  protector 
of  the  Greek  towns  on  the  coast.  Thus  Thrace  became  a  depen- 
dent kingdom. 

That  Mi.osia  also  became,  at,  first,  a  dependency  of  file  siinc  kind, 
before  she  became  a  regular  province,  seems  likely.  The  Greek 
cities  on  the  coast  were  probably  placed  uader  the  protection  of  the 
Tii  racial-  kir.gdoni,  « i;\e  :'::■:  resv  nf  M.i'sia  arid  Triba'.lia  may  haw: 
been  united  under  one  of  the  native  princes. t  After  27  B.C.  it 
would  doubtless  have  devolved  upon  the  governor  of  Illyricum,  no 
longer   upon   the  governor  of  Macedonia,  to  intervene   in   ease  of 

The  submission  of  the  Thracians  was  not  permanent,  and  the 
Udrysians  were  not.  equal  to  the  task  imposed  upon  them.  The 
Bessi  longed  to  recover  the  sanctuary  of  Dionysus,  and  a  sacred 
war  broke  out  in  13  n.c,  which  resulted  in  the  overthrow  of  the 

princes  of  the  Udrys.T.     The  suppression  of  this  insurrection  ought 
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perhaps  lo  have  di.ivi.ilv t'd  upon  the  governor  of  Hlyricum,  but  ho 
had  his  hands  full  in  his  own  province  ;  tin?  proconsul  of  Macedonia 
had  no  army  at  his  disposal.  AoC'n,d!n<j;ly  recourse  was  had  to  the 
troops  stationed  in  Galatia,  and  Lucius  I'iso,  the  imperial  legatus  in 
that  province,:]:  was  summoned  to  cross  into  Kurope  and  quell  the 
insurgents  who  won:  Ibrca'ening  l.o  invade  Asia,  having  estabdsimd 
themselves  in  LheTbraehm  Chersonese  (11  jt.c).  Pisu  put  down,  the 
revolt  suce  ess  fully,  and  it  was  probably  soon  after  this  that  Mcesia 
was  converted  into  a  regular  Rnma-u  province,  tiiough  Thrace  still 
remained  under  the  rule  of  the  dependent  Odrysian  prince  llluunie- 
talces,  who,  with  bis  son  Cotys,  was  devotedly  attached  to  Rome 
and  unpopular  in  Thrace. 

Thrace,  though  not  yet  Greek, must  even  now  In:  reckoned  to  the 
Greek  half  of  the  Roman  world.  But  its  close  connection  with 
Mivsia  naturally  led  us  to  consider  it  in  this  place,  rather  than  in 
the  following  chapter.  Miesia  it-self  belonged  partly  to  the  Latin, 
and  partly  to  the  Greek  division.  The  cities  which  grew  under 
Roman  tnllucuec  in  western  Mn'sia  were  Latin ;  the  cities  on  the  Coast 
of  the  Pontus  were  Greek,  ami  formed  a  distinct  world  of  their  own. 
But  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  cities  were  not.  Greeks,  but  Gene 
and  Sanuatians,  and  even  the  true  Greeks  were  to  some  extent 
barbarized  by  iuiereoursj  with  the  natives. S  The  poet  Ovid,  who 
was  banished  to  Toini,  gives  a  lively  description  of  the  wild  lite 
there— the  ploughmen  ploughing  armed,  the  arrows  of  ferocious 
marauders  living  over  the  walls  of  the  town,  natives  clad  in  skins, 
and  equipped  with  how  and  quiver,  riding  through  the  streets. 
Gei.ie  continued  to  be  spoken  in  Mic-ia  long  after  the  Roman 
conquest,  like  II lyric  in  Ulyrieum  ;  ami  Ovid  ?ays  that  it  was 
quite  needful  lor  any  one  resident  in  Toad  to  know  it.  He  wrote 
bimseif  a  poem  in  the  Getic  tongue  ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to 
barter  some  of  bis  Latin  elegiacs  for  ids  exercise  in  that  lost 
language. 

§  13.  The  subjugation  of  the  vast  extent  of  territory,  reaching 
from  the  sources  of  (be  Rhine  to  the  mouths  of  the  Danube,  was  a 
military  necessity.  The  conquest  of  each  province,  while  it  served 
some  iumiciiiaie  purpose  at  the  time,  was  also  part  of  an  immense 
scheme  for  the  defence  of  the  Empire-  from  the  .Vorthern  Ocean  lo 
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the  Kuxino.  Jt  was  detuned  ihal,  the  armies  in  I'anncr.ia  slmuM 
be  in  constant  touch  with  the  armies  on  the  Rhine,  and  that 
operations  in  both  quart  its  should  he  carried  out  in  connection. 
Central  Europe  and  the  German*;  \\lu.i  inhabited  it  presented  a  hard 
aud  urgent  pi-obiem  to  tne  Human  government;  but  before  telling 
how  they  attempted  to  su'.vuit,  it  will  he  well  to  complete  our  survey 
of  the  subject  and  dependent  lands. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

irsTUATIflN  (eon/i'iiHnf). 


§  I,  ['"muitiun  of  liijiiiiisi  cult  in  the  East.  §  '->.  Macl-tioni.v,  Aciiaia,  and 
Km;]-:  Ghi-:i;k  Nr.vn-a.  Xic;r>]mli5  ;»id  t h.;  Actum  gnn'.es.  The  Delphic 
Amphietyonv.  §  a.  Asia  and  Bituvma.  'I'iie  provincial  diets.  Jsi- 
nj-cAs  and  Bitlti/ntarc-'is.  §  4.  Gai.atia  and  f'AMFHTLtA.  §  5.  The 
dependent  states  iu  Asia  Minor  ;  the  Lvcias  CoSKEmsnACr ;  Cai'pa- 
iiocia;  Pontes;  Papiilaiuinu  ;  I.ittmj  Ar.Jir.NiA.  The  states  of 
the  'J auric  peninsula  ;  Hosronrs  an,!  Cin-:usL).\Ksrs.  §  6.  The  insular 
provinces,  Cvprus  and  Crete,  ivitii  Cvi:i:sr..  §  7.  Syria,  and  the 
neighbouring  dependent,  state. :  .NaliiUca,  Jiaica.  i.'mnmagcne,  Chakis. 
Ahila,  Emesa,  Palmyra,     long  Herod  and  his  Hellenism.     §  8.  ZorPT. 

§  I.  The  Romans,  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  peoples  whom  tliey 
con  que;  to]  in  the  "West,  were  themselves  pupils  in  the  East.  In 
Gaul,  in  Spain,  in  northern   Italy,  in  Illyrieuin    they  broke  new 

ground  and  appeared  as  the  pioneers  of  civilisation;  hut  in  the 
eastern  countries  which  came  uii'.kT  thei:  dominion  they  entered 
upon    an    inheritance,    which    they   were   ea.led     upon    indeed    to 
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preserve  and  improve,  lint   whore  there  was  no  room  for  them  to 

originate  new-  ideas  <.■[  development.  Home  merely  carried  on  ihc 
wi.irk  of  Alexin  ill.  t  l  lie  Great  and  his  successors,  and  she  was  proud 
to  be  entrusted  with  (lie  task.  She.  not  only  left  Greek  what  was 
already  GreeK,  but.  .she  endeavoured  to  spread  Greek  civdisution  in 
those  parts  of  her  eastern  lauds  where  it  had  not  taken  loot.  The 
sole  exception  to  this  rule  of  policy  was  Sicily  ;  and  this  was  due  to 
its  geographical  position. 

The  subject  lands  of  the  east  naturally  fall  into  four  groups  :  (1) 
Macedonia  and  Greece  ;  (2)  Asia  Minor,  in  connection  with  which 
may  be  considered  the  Tauric  peninsula.  ;  (3)  Syria  and  the  neigh- 
bouring vassal  kingdoms;  (4)  Egypt,  which  stands  by  itself  both 
geographically  and  because.,  sliietly  shaking,  it  was  not  a  province. 


Sect.  I. — Macedonia,  Achaia,  and  tjib  Fhke  Guax  Static. 

§  2.  The  institution  of  the  Empire  was  ntiended  by  a  change  in 
the  administration  of  Macedonia  and  Greece,  which  under  the 
Republic  hud  formed  oik:  largo  province.  Augustus  divided  it  into 
two  smaller  provinces,  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  both  of  which  he 
assigned  to  the  senate.  This  division,  however,  did  not  altogether 
coincide  with  the  boundary  between  Greece  mid  Macedonia.  The 
province  of  Achaia  was  smaller  than  Ilelh.s,  uad  the  new  province 
of  .Macedonia  larger  than  Macedonia  proper.  For  Thessaly, 
iEtolia,  Acarnania  and  Epirus  *  were  placed  under  the  rule  of  the 
northern  proconsul.  Thus  Mount.  (Kta,  instead  of  Mount  Olympus, 
was  the  boundary  between  Macedonia  and  Greece. 

Imperial  Mar-!  donia  was  thus  smaller  in  extent  and  importance 
than  republicin  Macedonia.  Jt  also  lost  its  military  significance 
as  n.  frontier  district,  throng !i  ihe  eyrensiun  ol  lie-man  rule  over  the 
ueifvhb'iunng  lands  north  and  east.  Greek  civilisation,  though  it 
had  flourish'  d  for  centuries  in  the  old  cilio;.  on  both  tile  seas  which 
wash  the  coasts  of  Macedonia,  never  penetrated  far  into  the  high- 
lands. Eastward  of  Apullonia  and  Dyirbiichium,  northward  of 
Tbossah.nica  and  the  Chaleidic  peninsula,  there  were  few  Greek 
cities  to  form  centres  of  culture.  Augustus  settled  colonies  of 
Roman  citizens  in  many  of  the  old  Greek  towns;  in  J.);  rrhachiiim, 
the  old  Epidamnos,  and  in  Ilyilis,  on  t;io  Adriatic  cons!. ;  iuThraoian 
1'hilippi ;   in  Fella  ;  in  Dium  on  the  Thin-nude  gulf:  in  Gassatidria  on 

*11m  position  of  Epinis  in  llii- I  iongttl  to  Macedonia.  Tacinis,  limvcvcr, 
|ir.'vintiil  ?.-:li!-]iie  iinilir  t.lie  early  i-miiin-  ;  fpi':il«  <il  Nir..r.«;is  ;if  ;i  city  of  Achilla 
rannut  tic  rtc-tii-iiiincd  willi  certainly.     II.  I  (.4nji.,  ii.  511),  in  1?  a.d.     But  Kicopol'i 
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the  bay  of  Pagasre.  But  liis  purpose  was  merely  to  provide  for 
veteran  soldiers,  not  to  Humanise  the  province.  In  general,  tin: 
towns  retained  their  Jlaecdoninn  constitutions  and  politarcbs;  and 
they  formed  a  federation  with  a  diet  (ni»i).  The  capital  of  the 
province  was  Thessalonica,  and  this  alone  stamped  it  as  Greek. 

Thossaly,  although  placed  under  the  government  of  the  proconsul 
of  Macedonia,  held  a  position  quire  apart  l'no  the  lands  north  of 
.Mount  Olympus.  Tt  was  a  purely  IS  ret  k  elistriot,  and  its  cities 
formed  a  federation  of  Ibcir  own,  distinct  from  that  of  ^Tacedonia. 
The  diet  used  to  meet  in  Larisa,  whose  ferLile  plain  was  so  famous.* 
Julius  Caisar  had  accorded  the  right  of  free  self-government  to  all 
the  Thessaltaus,  but,  for  sonic  act  of  misconduct,  Augustus  with- 
drew the  privilege;  and  the  Thessaiiaus,  wit-b  the  single  exception 
of  Pharsalas,  were  degraded  from  the  position  ofadiostotliat  of 
subjects. 

The  Roman  government— ivh ether  republican  or  imperial— 
always  treated  the  venerable  cities  of  Greece  with  a  consideration 
and  tenderness,  which  they  showed  to  no  other  completed  land.-. 
The  reverence  which  was  inspired  in  the  llomaus  by  the  city  of 
virgin  Pallas,  by  "patient  Liieediemoii,"  by  oracular  Delphi,  is 
displayed  not  only  in  their  literature,  but  in  their  government. 
Athens  preserved  a  part  of  lie r  dominion  as  well  as  her  independence  ; 
she  could  still  regard  herself  as  a  sovran  city. 

Thus  Greece  fell  politically  into  two  parts  :  federate  Greece  and 
subject  Greece.  (1)  First  of  the  free  federate  slates  comes  Athens, 
with  the  whole  of  Al  ilea,  ur.d  various  other  dependencies.  On  the 
mainland,  she  possessed  Iliiiiartos  ia  lio.'otia  and  the  surrounding 
district;  bnt,  as  in  old  days,  most  of  her  dominion  was  insular. 
Among  the  Cyelades,  she  had  Oeos  and  Delos;  in  the  northern 
/Hgean,  Lemnos,  Imbros  and  Scyros.  The  island  of  Sal-amis  was 
also  recovered  for  her  iu  the  reign  of  Augustus,  by  the  private 
liberality  of  a  rich  man.  Julias  \'u  an:  a1,  whom  the  ■rrulefal  Athenians 
named  "  the  new  Thcurs'ocf'  s."  In  spite  of  her  privileged  poMiiuu, 
perhaps  in  consequence  of  it,  Athens  often  gave  the  Roman  govern- 
ment trouble;  a  revolt  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  is  recorded.  Next 
to  Athens,  iu  northern  Greece,  come  three  famous  Ilceotiau  towns, 
Thespia',  Tauagra,  and  Platiea;  in  Phocis  likewise  three,  Delphi, 
Elat=a,and  Aba1 ;  ia  I.ocris,  Arr.phissa.  In  the  Peloponnesus,  Sparta 
was  permitted  to  retain  her  dominion  over  ma'tlicri)  Laconia,  while 
tiio  inhabitants  of  the  southern  half  of  that  country  were  formed 
into  eighteen  communities  of  "  free  Laconiat.s,"  Kleuthe-ro  ktrotiai. 
Dyme  in  Aclia.'a  was  also  a  free  city,  and  it  is  highly  probable, 
though  not  certain,  that  lilis  and    Olympia  belonged  to  the  free 

■  LarLfie  ini:ijnis  upiii:^.  Hor.,  OdfS,  I.  J.  11. 
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communities.  The  Roman  government  interfered  as  little  ns 
possible  with  the  affairs  of  those  free  states.  Athena  coined  her 
own  drachma!  ami  ouols,  anil  the  head  of  Ca.'sar  never  appeared  en 
her  coins.  But,  she  ami  her  fellows  k:icw  that  their  privileges 
might  at  any  moment  he  withdrawn,  as  the  example  of  the 
Thessalians  taught  them. 

l'atru'  and  Corinth,  us  Tic-limn  colonics,  held  n.  somewhat  di  fieri  lit 
position.  Corinth,  like  Canhagc,  rose  again  under  the  auspices  of 
Julius  Cesar,  as  Colonia  Julia  (or  haus  Julia),  and  rapidly 
recovered  her  prosperity,  thanks  to  her  geographical  position. 
Patra!,  in  Achrca,  was  founded  by  Augustus,  who  settled  there 
a.  large  number  of  Italian  voteiansand  granted  to  the  new  town 
dominion  ever  tiie  Locrian  haven  Xaupactus,  which  lay  over 
against  it  on  the  opposite  coast. 

(lij  The  res!  of  Greece  (with  tl:o  exception  of  the  less  developed 
districts  in  the  west,  Jholia,  Acarusnia,  F.pinis)  constituted  the 
province  of  Achaia.  The  residence  of  the  proconsul  was  at.  Corilllh, 
The  sense  of  national  unity  in  these  subject  states  was  encouraged 
hy  Augustus.  He  revived  the  Achiean  league,  in  an  extended 
form,  as  the  league  of  "  lin'otiatis,  Kuha.an-,  I.ecriar.s,  l'hoeians,  and 
Dorians,"  or  briefly  the  league  of  the  "  Aclni'ans"  In  lutor  times  it 
assumed  tiie  more  pretentions  name  of  the  league  of  I  lie  I'anlieilerics. 
The  assemblies  of  this  association  used  to  meet  in  Argos,  which  was 
thus  in  some  measure  recompense.: i  for  her  cnclumoi!  from  the  list  of 
free  communities. 

One  important  and  s'ngiilar  slate  has  still  to  be  mentioned.  On 
the  northern  lip  of  theniouth  of  tiie  Aiiihr.ioian  gu'if,  rear  the  scene 
of  the  great  battle  in  which  he  won  the  lordship  of  the  Roman 
world,  Augustus  founded  a  new  city.  Nicopolis,  "the  city  of 
victory,"  rose  on  the  very  spot  whore  the  main  body  of  hi;  army  had 
been  encamped.  This  foundation  was  not  to  be  a  l'.oman  colony  : 
it  was  to  be  a  Greek  city  like  Thessalonicc,  and  it  was  founded,  in 
tiie  same  way,  by  ayrii.irUinij  tae  small  communities  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Kicopoiis,  like  Athens  and  Spa 'la,  was  a  free  and  sovran 
state.  Acarnania,  the  island  of  l.eueas,  the  neighbouring  districts 
uf  1'lpirus,  a  piri  of  -Iholia,  were  placed  under  her  control.  On 
tiie  opposite  promontory,  a  new  temnle  of  Apollo  was  built  at 
Ac  Hum,  and  ipiin^uonuial  gnines  were  insti;  no  d  in  honoitr  of  thai 
god,  on  the  model  of  the  Olympian,  and  actually  called  "Olympian" 
as  well  as  "  Actian."     The  cycle  of  four  yen's  was  an  "Actind." 

Nicopolis  and  its  dependencies  helengcl  phiLieediy  neither  to 
Macedonia  nor  to  Aehaia ;  but  they  were  more  in  touch  with  the 
southern  than  with  the  northern  province.  The  great  bond  of 
union   among   the   European   Greeks,   under  Itonian  rule,    was  the     /""* ,-..-..-.  I ,-, 
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Delphic  Amphictyony,  and  in  this  assembly,  as  reorganised  hy 
Augustus,  Nicnpoiis  hail  a  prominent  place.'.  Tin;  chief  reform 
introduced  by  taut  Emperor  was  ihc  extension  of  the  institution 
to  ^Macedonia  and  Nicopolis;  but.  as  many  votes  were  assigned  to 
the  new  city  ns  to  the  whole  of  the  ^laeedoiiian  province.*  The 
functions  of  tin;  Atnphiciyouy  were  purc'.y  ['elisions.  It  ordered 
the  sacred  fesiivals  and  administered  (he  largo  income  of  tiio  temple 
of  Delphi.  From  a  political  point  of  vie*,  it  served  the  same 
purpose  as  the  assembly  of  the  three  Uailie  provinces  which  met  at 
Lyons  round  the  alrar  of  Augustus ;  it  helped  to  inaiutain  a  feeling 
1.1  f  unity  arid  a  sense  of  common  nationality. 

Sect.  II. — Asia  Minor.     Kingdoms  on  the  Euxtne,     Islands. 

§  3.  Asia  and  Uithysia.— From  the  Greeks  of  Ihe  mother-iand 
ivc  pass  to  the  Greeks  of  Lesser  Asia,  .Hero  Rome  liad  nevec  to 
struggle  for  dominion  as  in  the  other  pacts*  of  the  empire  of 
Alexander  the  Great  and  his  successors.  The  provinces  of  "  Asia  " 
arm  l.iilbyr.ia  dropped,  as  it  were,  into  her  arms.  Asia  was  the 
kingdom  of  Hie  At'alids  of  Pergamum,  and  was  bequeathed  to  the 
Roman  people  by  Attains  III.;  Ritbynia  hecuue  Roman  in  the 
same  way  by  [he  testament  of  King  X ieoinedes.  liuth  these 
provinces  were  assigned  to  the  senate  and  governed  by  proconsuls. 
Asia  extended  from  the  shores  of  tin;  Propoutis  to  the  borders  of 
Lycia;  eastward  it.  included  J'hrygin,  and  on  the  west  took  in  the 
islanus  along  the  coast.  Bitiiynia  was  no  longer  confined  to  Ihe 
utiginal  kingdom  of  2s  icoinedi-s.  It  ha:;  beei:  increased  on  the  east 
side  by  1'olHus,  after  Ihc  overthrow  of  Ihe  empire  of  Mithradates 
by  Fompey;  and  it  stretched  across  the  Posphorus  into  Europe, 
so  as  to  take  in  Byzantium. 

fu  llie. kingdom  of  the  Atialids  little  was  left  for  the  ilomaos  to 
do  in  the  way  of  llellenisation.  In  the  interior  of  the  country 
there  were  many  Hellenistic  cities,  and  the  growth  of  city-life 
required  no  fostering  from  the  new-  mistress.  The  colonies  of 
Pariuru,  and  Alexandria  in  the  Troas,  founded  by  Augustus,  were 
for  the  purpose  of  settling  veteran  soldiers.  It  was  otherwise  in 
the  kingdom  of  Xicomcdcs,  Here  Greek  culture  had  not.  taken  root 
so  deeply  or  so  widely  ;  Hithynia  was  fur  less  developed  than  Asia. 
Here  accordingly  there  was  room  fur  Rome  to  step  in  and  carry  on 
the  work  of  Ileilenisation ;  ami  she  gladly  undertook  the  task. 
1'ontus,  which   was   under   the   governor  of   Rithynia,   was   more 

•  The  entire  number  of  voles  in  30;  i  wlifch  went  round  In  tnru  to  Corinth, 
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backward  still  There  were  no  Greek  ccirrcs  there,  like  Frusa  and 
Niea-;a    in   Uithynia;   so   that   the    Hclleiiisation   of  that   country 

practicaily  began  under  the  Empire.  TJie  two  most  i  id  portal)  t 
(owns  on  l  lie  const  of  IVdl-us,  were  Simpc,  w  here  a  Hoimm  colony 
had  been  planted,  and  Trapevus,  which  was  the  slation  of  the 
Ton  tic  fleet. 

In  Asia  Minor,  as  in  other  parts  of  (he  Empire,  Augustus 
I  iron  jo  ted  the  institution  of  provincial  councils.  Tlic  deputies  of  the 
various  cities  met  yearly  in  a  centre,  and  the  assembly  Could  make 
known  to  the  Roman  governor  the  wishes  of  the  province.  But  this 
institution  took  a  special  shape  and  colour  by  its  association  with 
the  worship  of  the  Emperor.  In  'l',t  a.i:.  Cicsar  (not  yet  Augustus) 
authorised  tlic  diets  of  A.sia  and  llithynia  to  build  temples  to  himself 
in  I'crgamum  and  JS'iconiedia.  Hence  the  custom  of  paying  divine 
honours  to  the  Knipcror  during  his  lifetime  spread  throughout  the 
provinces;  in  Italy  and  Koine  such  worship  was  nut  yielded  to  iiim 
till  lie  was  deified  after  death.  This  worship  involved  the  existence 
of  high  priests,  who  in  (.he  Asiatic  provinces  became  very  important 
persons,  and  gave  (heir  inline  to  the  year.  "Whereas  in  European 
Greece  the  ancient  puhlio  festivals— Olympian,  I'ylJiiiiii,  Istlimian 
and  Ncrnean,  -still  lived,  and  the  new  Actian  least  was  celebrated 
in  honour  of  Apollo,  in  Asia  the  public  leasts  were  connected  with 
the  cult  of  the  Emperor.  The  president  of  the  provincial  diet,  the 
Anarch  in  Asia,  the  ISUhijni  arch  in  Uithynia,  conducted  the 
celebration  of  these  festivals  aiui  dcf.aycd  the  costs;  so  that  those 
offices  could  only  be  held  by  rich  men.  There  was  no  lack  of 
wealthy  folk  in  Asia,  the  province  "of  live  hundred  cities."  It  had 
suffered  a  good  deal  horn  piracy  and  from  the  MiLhradal.ic  war: 
and  Augustus,  in  order  to  restore  prosperity,  resorted  to  the 
measure  of  cancelling  old  debts.  Ithodes  was  the  erily  stale  that 
did  not  take  advantage  of  this  permission,  lint  Asia  soon  recovered, 
and  her  bright  cities  enjoyed  under  the  Empire  tramp.iiility  and 
prosperity.* 

{;  1.  Gai.atia  ami  rASirnvniA.-  When  the  pvi:\  dices  wetcdividid 
in  27  B.C.  between  the  senate  ami  the  Emperor,  Asia  Minor  was 
only  in  small  part  provincial.  Besides  Asia  and  Uithynia,  only 
easlein  ('ilieia  was  subject  to  a  human  governor.  The  rest  of  the 
country  consisted  of  dependent  stales,  holding  ihe  same  relation  to 
home  as  Mauretania  in  the  west.  Chief  among  these  "vassal" 
states  was  the  kingdom  of  Galatia,  then  roled  hy  Aniyntas.  Celtic 
Civilisation  held  its  Own  for  a  long  time  against  Hellenism  in  this 
miniature  Gaul,  which  was  set  down  in  a  land  of  Hellenistic  slates, 
hoi  tie  what  like  Massilia,  that  miniature  Greece,  set  down  in  a  lai.d 
•  ilurnte,  Kpitflrs,  ii.  3.  5  :    Au  jitugui-s  A-i.v  eau  jii  i-i>]Vs<in(!  m:>r.n:t;ir  } 
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of  Celtic  cantons.  The  visitor  who  came  from  western  Gelatin  (tin; 
Greek  name  of  Gaul)  to  easic:n  Gnlat.ia  might  liear  spoken  in  the 
streets  of  Pcssinus  anil  Ancyra  the  language  with  which  he  was 
familiar  in  the  streets  of  Lugudunum.  Here,  too,  in  the  new  Gaul 
were  the  same  double  names  of  towns  as  in  the  eld  Gaul,  the  name 
of  the  place  and  the  name  of  the  tribe.  As  Gallic  Medio 'an  urn  is 
^autoncs  (Saintcs),  as  Lutetia  is  Parish,  so  Ancyra  is  called  hy 
the  name  of  the  Teciosages,  Pcssinus  by  that  of  tin:  Tchs-uline-ii. 
But  in  Auia  the  Celts  did  not  long  maintain  the  purity  of  their 
race;  Gallic  and  Greek  blood  were  mingled,  and  the  people  were 
(.■ailed  Gallo-G reeks,  past  as  in  Gaul  (.here  came  to  be  Gallo-Komaus. 
The  princes  of  Gaiatia  were  ambitious  of  empire  and  were  rivals 
of  Mitiiradaics.  To  the  Miihradutie  war  they  stood  fast  by  Home. 
KiiiS  Dciotarus,  who  had  played  a  prominent  part  then,  died  in 
40  B.C.,  and  his  kingdom  passed  to  one  of  Ids  oiihers,  Amyntas,  in 
3(i  B.C.,  through  the  far  our  of  Marcus  Antonius,  who  charged  the 
new  sovran  with  the  subjugation  of  Pisidia.  The  dominion  of 
Amyntas  extended  over  those  mniuitaiu.ais  countries,  south  of 
Galaiia,  winch  have  always  been  so  hard  to  civilise-  ■  Pisidia, 
Lycaonia,  Isauria  and  western  Cilieij!.  The  fall  of  iris  patron 
Anlonins  made  no  difference  in  the  position  of  Amyntas;  Ca-sar 
allowed  him  to  remain  where  be  was.  lh.it  when  he  died,  in  25  B.C., 
Gnhit.in.  was  transl'"rmcd  into  a  Roman  province,  ami  (like  all  new 
provinces  after  ^7  B.C.)  was  admicislerod   by-  an  imperial  governor. 

Piuiuiliylia,  over  which  the  authority  of  Amyntas  stretched,  was 
now  separated  from  Gaiatia,  and  made  a  distinct  province;  but. 
Pisidia  ami  Lycaonia  still  went  wirii  Gaiatia.  In  the  mountainous 
regions  of  these  d'.-t:hts  the  liodeidslie  khies  had  dune  little  tor 
civilisation,  and  there  was  a  great  field  for  the  plantation  of  new 
cities.  Alitioch,  Sileucia,  Apodyma  in  nonbeni  Pisidia,  leonium 
and  Laodioca  Cataci.caumein!  in  Lycamua,  were  indeed  something; 
but  they  were  only  a  beginning.  Augustus  founded  tiie  Roman 
colonies  of  Lystva  and  Farlais  in  Lycaonia,  and  Creuma  in  Pisidin  : 
and  bis  successors  carried  on  the  work.  Many  remains  of  theatres 
and  fiijuodiiets  i:i  iheso  lands  tell  of  prosperity  under  the  early 
Empire;  but  even  at  the  best  times  Mount  Taurus  was  the  home  of 
wild  mountaineers,  always  ready,  under  a  weak  government,  to 
pursue  the  trade  of  brigandage. 

§5.  The  Dependbsi  States  ts  Asia  Minor  and  on  the 
El'XlXL.' — The  rest  of  Asia  Minor  did  not  become  prnvmcial  until 
after  the  death  of  A.ugustus.  During  Pis  reign  the  J.ycian  con- 
federacy, once  subject,  to  Rhodes  but  independent  alter  the  Third 
Macedonian  War,  was  permitted  to  retain  its  autonomy.  The 
kingdom  of  Cappadocia  was   ruled  bv  King  Archelaus.     Polemon     /-^. 
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nil  is!  over  a  Pontic  kingdom,  consisting  of  the  territory  between 
Cerasns  iirnl  'i'rapozus,  and  also  the  land  of  Colchis.  Thcve  were 
three  distinct  vassal  stati  s  in  Cilioia.  In  I'ajiljla^otiiit  there  were 
some  small  principalities  held  by  descendants  of  King  lleiotanis, 
but  these  came  to  an  end  in  1  B.C.  and  were  joined  to  Galatia. 
East  of  Galatia,  north  of  Ctippadocia,  wn.s  the  kingdom  of  Little 
Armenia,  of  which  more  will  be  said  in  the  nest  chapter,  where 
the  position  of  Great  Armenia  will  also  be  described,  a  kingdom 
dependent  by  turns  on  tin-  Koman  and  I  he  L'avthiao.  empires. 

(hie  state,  or  rather  two  states,  which  up  to  very  late  limes 
continued  Human  dependimcics,  not  incorporated  in  the  provir.eial 
system,  still  call  for  notice.  These  are  two  cities  of  the  Tauric 
peninsula;  Bosporus  or  runticapa'tim,  on  the  eastern  promontory 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Valus  M;oulis,  and  Ohorsonesus  or  Ileraclea 
at  Ihe  opposite,  western  side.*  liosporus  was  governed  by  kings, 
(the  original  title  was  arch  on),  who  also  ruled  over  rhanagoiia, 
on  the  opposite  mainland,  and  Theudosia,  a  town  on  the  peninsula. 
Chersor.csus  was  a  republic.  Both  sial.es  hud  been  conquered  by 
Mitbra.dates  and  formed  into  a  liosporan  realm.  When  ho  was 
overthrown,  liosporus,  after  some  struggles,  came  finally  into  the 
hands  of  A  sand  res,  who  held  it  until  his  death  (c.  lii  B.C.)  and 
left  the  kingdom  to  his  wife  Dyoamis.  J!y  marriage  with  her 
and  the  permission  of  Augustus  1'olemon,  king  of  1'ontus,  then 
ubiained  the  kingdom,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  children.  But 
the  republic  of  Ihe  western  city  was  no  longer  subject  to  its  eastern 
neighbour,  though  it  might  regard  the  Busileus  of  liosporus  as  a 
protector  in  time  of  need.  These  cities  on  the  distant  border  of 
Scyt.hia  played  an  important  part,  in  commerce.  The  Greek  colonies 
on  the  northern  shore  of  ihe  I-hixine,  Tyras  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  of  like  name,  Olbia  near  the  month  of  the  llypanis,  although 
they  sometimes  received  liuusan  projection,  never  took  a  permanent 
place  in  the  Jhnpire;  lonely  and  remote,  they  were  ict't  to  hold 
their  own,  as  best  they  could,  in  the  midst  of  barbarous  peoples. 

§  0.  Cyprus,  Cbetk,  jnd  Cyhesk. — In  the  western  Mediterra- 
nean I  here  were  two  msuiar  provinces,  Sicily  and  Sardinia  ;  so  like- 
wise in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  same  sea  there  were  two  insular 
provinces,  Cyprus  ami  Crete.  Crete,  however,  was  not  an  entire 
province;  tt  had  been  joined  by  its  conqueror  Melellus  with  the 
Cyreoaie  pentapolis.  'Ihe  joint  province  of  "Crete  and  Gyrene" 
was  assigned  to  the  senate.  The  hind  of  Gyrene,  remarkable  for 
its  delightful,  invigorating  climate,  \v,is  also  blessed  by  freedom 
from  political  trisihles  throughout,  its  history  as  a  human  province. 

•   iidsrnrus  mil!  (.'iiii-smi'-siis  .; -lii,ni-;o;l  ir.Ui   a.i-stui)  l'uiTCS|i-i.l 
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Like  Asia  and  Bilhyoia,  if  hail  been  willed  to  the  keman  republic 
ljy  Ptolemy  Apioi),  its  las*  Macedonian  king  (AG  n.c).  Cyprus  was 
at  first  imperial,  lr.it  in  22  n.c.  Augustus  transferred  it,  a  Lung  with 
Gallia  Narbnneusis,  to  the  senate.  The  early  history  of  this  island 
had  turned,  like  ti.at  of  Sicily,  on  the  struck',  between  tin;  I'hcem- 
cians  ami  the  Greeks.  Under  Roman  rule  it  would  have  enjoyed 
unbroken  trarrjnillity,  but.  for  the  large  population  of  Jews  who 
sometimes  rebelled.  Even  the  peaceful  Cyrenaica.  was  at  times 
disturbed  by  the  agitations  of  the  same  race.  Crete,  once  the 
home  of  piracy,  was  lucky  enough  to  play  no  part  in  history  as 
iong  as  the  Mediterranean  was  a  wholly  Roman  sea. 

Sect.  TIL— The  Neigiiisocrino  Dkpkn-dknt  Kingdoms  and  Svria. 

5  7.  Of  (he  imperial  provinces,  Sy:ia  was  (he  most  important  in 
the  cast,  as  Gnul  in  the  west.  The  legatus  of  Syria,  on 
whura  it  devolved  to  defend  the  frontier  of  the  Iv.iphratcs  against 
the  karthians,  had  four  leginiis  under  him,  the  same  number 
that  was  stationed  on  the  libine.  But  it  was  not  only  for  frontier 
service  that  the  Syrian  troops  were  needed. ;  they  had  also  to 
protect  the  cities  and  the  villages  against  marauding  band* 
who  infested  the  hills.  Hence  the  legions  were  quartered  in 
the  cities,  and  not,  like  the  Rhine  army,  in  special  military 
stations  on  the  frontier  ;  and  this  e:i  reams  lance  was  the  source  of 
the  demoralisation  ami  i.iek  of  discipline  which  marked  the  Syrian 
army.  But  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  the  hill -robbers, 
Syria  was  it  most  prosperous  province.  In  [he  way  of  llelleuisa- 
tion  and  colonisation  the  seleuciil  kiu^s  had  left  nothing  for  the 
Romans  to  do.  Augustus  founded  Bcryt.ns  in  order  tu  provide  for 
veteran  soldiers,  and  it  remained  an  isolated  Italian  town  in  the 
mi' 1st  of  the  Greek  Asiatics, — like  Corn  a  li  in  t  i recce,  and  Alexandria 
in  tiicTroad.  The  Greek  names  of  the  towns  hi  Hyria  recoiled  Mace- 
donia, as  towns  in  Sicily  ar.d  Ma^na  Gia'cia  rceal.cd  old  Greece,  or  as 
names  of  places  in  the  United  Stales  recall  the  mother-country, 
But  the  older  Aramaic  names  lived  on  side  by  side  with  the  new 
Greek  names,  and  in  some  eases  have  outlived  them,  as,  for  instance, 
Jleliopolis,  which  is  called  I'.aalbee  at  the  present  day.  I'eople,  too, 
had  double  names  as  well  as  places.  Thomas  who  was  called 
Didymus,  and  Tabkba  also  called  Dorcas,  in  the  New  Testament, 
are  familiar  examples.  The  Aramaic  tongue  continued  to  be 
spoken  beside  Greek,  like  Celtic  beside  Latin  in  Gaul,  especially 
in  the  romoter  districts.  From  the  mixture  of  Greek  and  Syrian 
life,  a  new  mixed  type  of  civilisation  arose,  sometimes  caked 
Syruhel'.ouic,  and  characterise  iciilly  expressed    in   the  weal  mans;. 
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leutn  erected  on  a  hill  near  (ho  Euy.hr.itcs  by  Antiochus,  king  of 
Cummagene.  In  his  epitaph,  that  monarch  plays,  tViat  upon  Ids 
posterity  may  descend  the  ble.-sings  of  l.be  gods  both  of  Persia  and 
of  Muketia  (Persia  and  Macedonia). 

In  the  busy  factories  of  the  great  Syrian  cities- l.aoiiicca, 
Apatnea,  Tyre,  Reiytus,  I'.yblus — mini  carried  on  the  manu- 
factures (linen,  silk,  &c.)  for  which  the  country  was  famous. 
Iiut  Antioeh,  the  capital,  was  a  town  of  pleasure  rather  than  of 
work.  It  was  not  well  situated  for  commerce,  like  Alexandria; 
but  it  was  rich  and  magnificent.  Splendidly  supplied  with  water, 
brigatly  lit  up  at  night,  and  full  of  superb  buildings,  it,  with  its 
suburb,  the  Gardens  of  Daphne,  was  prubibly  the  pleasantest  town 
in  the  empire  for  the  pleasure-seeker. 

Southern  Syria,  on  its  eastern  side,  l^rdercd  <;:i  the  deiendenl 
kingdom  ^f  Nabat,  which  extended  iVjm  Damascus,  encircling 
Palestine  on  tl;e  east  and  south,  and  including  the  nort.li em  portion 
of  the  Arabian  peninsula.  The  regions,  however,  of  Trachonitis, 
between  Damascus  and  Rostra,  which  had  been  committal  to  the 
charge  of  Zenodorus,  prince  of  Abila,  were  soijseijuer.tjy  transferred 
by  Augustus  to  the  king  of  Jndca,  Ijceu  isc  /.cnoiiorus,  instead  of 
suppressing  the  robbers  wiio  infested  Ttachonkis,  made  common 
cause  with  them.  Damascus  itself,  however,  was  subject  to  the 
Xabatean  kings,  whose  capital  was  the  great  commercial  city  of 
Petra,  the  midway  station  through  which  the  caravans  of  Indian 
merchandise  passed  on  their  road  from  Leuce  Come  in  Arabia,  to 
Gaza.  These  kings  were  Arabs,  and  Hellenism  had  only  super- 
ficially touched  their  court.  They  had  officers  mimed  F.ptt.rrJtoi 
and  &t,nUft)f,i .  In  the  northern  part  of  their  realm,  Damascus 
was  Greek,  and  the  close  tieighboticheod  of  Syria  brought  those 
border  regions  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  into  connection  with 
Greek  civilisation,  The  kings  of  1'etra  were  always  at  fend  with 
their  neighbours  the  kings  of  Ji.dca.  Obodas  nearly  lost,  his  crown 
for  taking  up  arms  against  i  lei:  id,  instead  ..■:'  ;;ppcahm_r  to  Augustus, 
their  common  lord.  Civilisation  did  not  really  liegin  for  this 
Nahafea.tr  kingdom,  until,  more  than  a  century  later,  it  was  at 
length  converled  into  a  I'oman  province. 

'J  he  kingdom  of  Judea,  restored  and  bestowed  upon  Antipater 
of  klumea  by  Julius  Ca^ar,  h.nd  been  specially  favoured  by  that 
statesman,  being  exempted  from  tribute  ai:d  military  levies.  After 
the  death  of  Antipater  the  kingdom  was  won  by  his  son  Herod, 
after  many  struggles.  At  first  the  unwilling  client  of  Antom'us 
and  the  queen  of  Egypt,  he  performed  some  services  in  the  final 
contest  for  Ca>sar,  who  not.  only  confirmed  him  in  his  kingdom,  but 
enlarged  its  borders.  Samaria  was  added  to  .Tndea,  arid  also  the 
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line  of  coast  from  Gaza  as  Tar  as  the  Tower  of  Stt'aton,  which 
afterwards,  under  Herod's  nils,  was  to  become  the  city  of  t'a'sarca, 
the  chief  port  of  southern  Syria,  Herod,  throughout  his  long 
reign,  prosecute.!  the  work  of  Hellenism,  by  no  menus  acceptable  te 
his  Jewish  subjects,  with  generous  kcuI.  Hi,  policy  was  to  keep 
religion  and  [lie  government  of  th;:  state  quite  aparl,  and  do  away 
altogether  with  the  Jewish  theocracy.  There  was  thus  a  con- 
tinuous rivalry  between  the  king  aval  the  high  priest.  The 
Hellenism  of  Herod  was  shown  by  his  building  a  theatre  at 
Jerusalem,  and  instituling  a  festival,  to  be  celebrated  at  the  end 
of  every  fourth  year,  in  imitation  of  the  Gre:.:k  games.  At  this 
festival,  musical  as  well  as  gymnastic  and  equestrian  cunt  lists  were 
held,  anil  people  of  every  nal  ton  were  invited.  He  also  imitated 
tlics  Romans  hy  building  an  amphitheatre  in  the  plain  beneath  the 
city,  and  exhibiting  there  combats  of  wl'.d  beasts  arid  oo-idemiiod 
criminals.  All  this  was  a  gross  violation  of  Jewish  traditions. 
Herod  founded  two  new  cities,  both  of  which  were  named  after 
the  Kmporor;  Ca'Surea,  already  mentioned,  intended  to  be  the 
seaport  of  Jerusalem,  atu.i  Sebaste,  on  the  site  of  Samaria.  These 
cities  were  uf  Hc.lcr.i-ti..'  and  not  Jewish  rhar.ickr. 

The  reign  of  Herod  was  stained  by  horrible  tragedies,  which 
darkened  his  domestic  life.  Before  his  death,  which  occurred 
in  4-  Ji.e.,  his  kingdom  had  been  increased  by  the  land  beyond  the 
Jordan.  The  whole  realm  he  divided  among  his  three  sons. 
Arehckus  was  to  receive  Jndea,  with  Samaria  and  Idtunea ;  to 
I'hilip  fell  Batanea,  and  the  adjacent  regions,  with  the  title  of 
telrarch  ;  while  (ia'ileo  and  the  land  beyond  the  Jordan  were  assigned 
lo  Herod  Antipas,  also  as  telrarch.  But  the  kingdom  was  not 
destined  to  be  of  long  duration.  The. Tews  preferred  tube  the  direct 
subjects  of  the  Emperor,  lo  being  under  the  rule  of  a  king  of  their 
own  j  and  a  deputation  from  Jerusalem  waited  upon  Augustus  in 
Home,  to  pray  him  to  abolish  the  kingdom.  The  Emperor  nt  first 
compromised.  He  did  nut  remove  Arehelaus  f'om  the  government 
of  Judea,  but  lie  refused  him  the  royal  title,  and  deprived  him 
of  Samaria.  A  few  years  later,  however,  in  consequence  of  the 
incapacity  uf  Archelaus,  the  wishes  uf  Ihe  Jews  were  accomplished, 
and  Judea  was  made  a  Unman  province  (G  A.o.)  under  an  imperial 
procurator,  over  whom  doubtless  the  legatus  of  Syria  was  em- 
powered to  exercise  a  certain  supervision,  in  certain  cases,  some- 
what as  the  governor  uf  l.'annoiiia  might  intervene  in  Noriciim. 
Under  the  procurator,  the  city  communities  were  allowed  to 
manage  their  own  affairs,  as  in  Asia  or  Achaia.  In  Jerusalem,  the 
synhedtiuu,  an  institution  whieh  had  been  (bunded  under  the 
Seleueids,  corresponded  to  the  town  council,  and  the  high  priest, 
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appointed  by  tin;  procurator,  En  the  chief  magistrate.  Every thius 
possihle  "'as  done,  under  the  new  sysieru,  to  respect  and  deal 
tenderly  with  the  customs  and  prejudices  of  the  Jews.  Out  of 
(on.-.i  duration  I '■  > j -  I lii.il'  (■l'ji.uti"i)  ti.i  in i ayes,  the  coins  did  not  bear 
the  Emperor's  head  ;  and  when  Roman  soldiers  wont  to  Jerusalem, 
they  had  to  leave  1  heir  standards  behind  them  in  Cajsarea.  The 
difference  of  treatment  which  the  decide*  tal  Jews  ex|ierienced  is 
striking.  The  same  Emperors  who  persecuted  Jews  in  the  west, 
scri^ulous.l y  respected  their  customs  in  their  own  land.  Uut  the 
Jews  were  not  content;  they  cruml'leu  acMhi^l:  the  tribute,  nut 
because  it  was  oppressive,  but  on  the  ground  that  it  was  irreligious. 
This  slate  of  tilings  resulled  in  the  great  Jewish  war  of  Vespasian, 
lo  which  we  shall  come  hereafter. 

Some  other  small  vassal  sta!cs  wore  allowed  to  survive  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  kingdom  of  Uonunsgene  in  the  north  was 
not,  ineorporated  in  the  provincial  system  until  72  A.D.  The  prin- 
cipality of  Clialeis,  north-west  of  Damascus,  survived  still  longer, 
(until  5)2  a.t>.).  Abila,  (between  t'lialcis  and  Damascus)  was 
annexed  about  49  a.ti.  lamblicns  of  Emcsa  had  l>een  executed 
by  Antonius  shortlv  before  the  hi.t.tle  of  Act  "mm  ;  and  his  territory 
was  at  first  annexed  hy  Augustus  to  the  province  of  Syria,  but  ill 
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Emperor  wa?  Worshipped  as  n.  god  by  the  Egyptian  priests,  accord- 
ing to  the  same  forms  which  bad  been  used  in  the  cult  of  the  royal 
Ptolemies.  It  was  a  logical  consequence  of  this  legal  status  of 
Egypt,  as  the  Emperor's  private  domain,  tluit  it  should  stand  apart 
from  the  imperial  province);  in  its  administration.  Thus  senators 
were  disipiaiilied  to  fid  die  post  of  governor.  Hence  tlie  governor 
i-l  Egypt  did  11  >:  hold  die  rank  of  a  letj'il.UH,  but  only  of  ;i  jii  ic/Wlns. 
He  was  in  command,  however,  of  three  legions,  ami  this  was  the 
only  case  in  which  legions  were  commanded  by  men  of  the  eques- 
trian order.  But  not  only  were  senators  excluded  from  the 
governorship,  they  were  even  forbidden  to  set  foot  in  the  land 
without  permission  of  the  lord  of  tlie  limd.  This  regulation  (which 
extended  also  to  er/iiit-en  iJliislrcs)  was  made  hy  Augustus  in  self. 
protection.  Tor  if  a  promim  m  senator  wished  to  excite  a  rebellion, 
Egypt,  through  its  immense  resource*  and  its  geographical  position, 
would  have  been  a  most,  favourable  field  for  such  an  enterprise. 
The  military  importance  had  been  abundantly  proved  in  the  Civil 
Wars.  Whoever  controlled  the  Egyptian  pods  could  stop  the 
corn-supply  on  which  Home  and  Italy  depended,  and  thus  force 
them  to  capitulate  without  leaving  Alexandria.  And  besides 
Egypt  was  a  country  dilf.cult  io  attack  and  easy  to  defend;  it 
had  the  advantage  of  :m  insular  position  without  being  an  island. 
The  jealousy  uhh  which  the  Emperors  watched  Egypt,  is  illus- 
trated hy  the  fate  of  the  first  prefect,  Cornelius  Callus-,  the  poet, 
ITo  allowed  his  name  and  deed*  to  he  inscribed  0:1  the  pyramids, 
and  these  indiscretions  were  interpreted  as  treasonable.  Tried  hy 
the  senate,  he  was  removed  from  his  command,  and  his  disgrace 
drove  him  to  commit  suicide.  Augustus  is  reported  on  this 
occasion  to  have  complained  that  he  was  the  only  citizen  who 
could  not  show  anger  against  a  friend  without  making  him  an 
enemy.  Besides  tlie  prefect  there  was  ;i.  iiir/ilicus  to  administer 
justice,  and  an  officer  called  it?iu!o[/its  to  manage  the  finances. 

In  organisation  also  Egypt  differed  from  the  other  provinces. 
The  system  of  the  I'tolemies  was  continued.  No  municipal  self- 
government  was  granted  ;  city  life  was  not  en eon raged,  as  in  the 
rest  of  the  empire.  The  country  was  divided  into  districts  (j«o;ks~; 
which  were  placed  under  officers  appointed  by  the  government. 
No  diet  was  instituted  to  represent  the  political  views  of  the  people. 
Under  the  Ptolemies,  the  native  Egyptians  bad  formed  an  inferior 
class,  possessing  no  political  privileges,  and  under  the  Romans  their 
condition  remained  the  same. 

Upper    Egypt    extended    to    Elephantine    on    the   Nile,    and    to 

Troglodytic   Berenice  on    the  coast    (In  the  same  line  of  latitude). 

This  Berenice  must  be  uistinguished  from  l.lolucn  Berenice,  far  away 
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to   the   son tli,   opposite    Aden,   which,   like   Zula   ami   Plolemais 
Therein,  were  not  included  in  the  Roman  empire. 

The  fertility  of  the  land  of  the  Nile  was  proverbial,  and  il  brought 
in  an  c n oral ous  revenue  to  the  imperial  purse.  Augustus  did  not 
reduce  the  heavy  taxes  which  had  Leon  levied  by  his  Greek 
predecessors,  but  by  judicious  improvements,  among  which  must  be 
especially  mentioned  the  re-opening  and  clearing  of  the  Kile 
canals,  he  enabled  the  country  to  bear  them,  and  Egypt  stmn 
recovered  from  the  financial  distress  in  which,  (lie  rule  of  Clceqiatra 
had  plunged  it.  The  chief  product  was  grain,  with  which  it 
supplied  Home.  Tn  the  production  of  linen  Egypt  rivalled 
Byria;  in  glass  manufactures,  it  stood  hist;  and  it  supplied  the 
world  with  papyrus.  Excellently  situated  for  traffic,  Alexandria 
might  claim  to  be  the  second  city  in  the  Empire;  as  a  centre 
of  commerce,  she  then  stood  at  the  head  of  all  cities  in  the  world. 
The  traffic  of  the  East  and  the  West  met  in  her  streets  and  on 
her  quays;  Greek  philosophies  and  orienlid  religions  mingled 
in  her  schools.  The  buddings  wen:  magnificent,  above  all,  the 
Temple  of  Sera]  i~,  the  .Museum,  and  the  1  loyal  Palace.  'There  were 
attractions  for  the  scholar,  as  well  as  for  the  merchant,  and  the 
eight-seer;  the  Greek  library  was  the  richest,  and  the  Greek 
[iiofcsvi;:,  of  the  Museums  the  must  lcarnco,  in  the  Empire.  Every- 
thing, a  (ireek  writer  says,*  was  to  be  had  in  Egypt,  wealth,  quid , 
sight?,  philosophers,  gold,  a  Museum,  wine,  all  one  may  desire! 
There  was  a  very  large  .Jewish  j  op!iknioii  !n  Alexandria,  composing 
a  distinct  community,  with  its  own  chief  (entitled  the  e/himrcli)  : 
iitid  the  city  was  too  often  the  scene  of  riots  and  tumults,  as  was 
wont  to  be  the  ease  where  there  were  large  colonies  of  Jews. 

The  capture  of  Alexandria  by  Cesar  was  commemorated  by  the 
building  of  a  suburb  caked  N icopolis,  w'aich  served  as  a  sort  of 
fortress  to  command  the  city,  as  a  legion  v.'as  stationed  there.  The 
temple  of  Aufonius,  incomplete  when  the  city  was  taken,  was 
finished  and  dedicate'1,  to  Ca'-sar,  At  a  later  period  Augustus  set  tip  an 
obelisk  in  Alexandria,  which  survives  to  the  present  day,  although 
no  lunger  in  its  old  station,  f  under  the  name  of  Cleopatra's  needle. 

Fgypt  had  keen  accustomed  to  reckon  time  by  the  regnal  year  of 
the  I'lolcmies,  avid  the  same  system  was  continued  under  its  new 
sovran.  The  era  of  the  first  Roman  ruler  was  counted,  not  from 
the  day  of  his  victory,  August  1  (SO  n.r:.),  but  from  August  2U, 
corresponding   to  the   first   day   of  the   month   Tholh,   which  the 

«  In  one  of  tbel.it, ay  ilist-overtd  mimes  '  Ki.Biiil]  Alexandria. 

of   Herodos    (i.    27,    eqq).     Tliougli    tills  1  t  It    Ivja  removed   In  Sev 

writer  probably  lived  tu  tlie  3rd  century  years  ago 
B.C.,    bis   description    implies   equally  tn  j 
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KgypliiUiK  rec-lioneii  as  the   first  day  nf  the  new  year.     Cleopatra 

livf.il  during  tlie  ^ivatcr  part  of  August,  and  this  ei  rami  stance  may 
have  dek'-rmirn.-d  the  choice  of  Uiy  br.:<;ititiiii;j;  of  I  he  new  era. 

LIST  OF  1'ItOVINC  IS  AT  THE  DEATH  OF  AUGUSTUS, 
t     .«nn!o™r :  P)  Governed  by  pmtorian  LoBiti. 
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CHAPTER  VIII, 


ROMP.    AND    PAimilA, 

§  1.  Relations  of  Rome  and  Pftrthia  in  the  Inst  years  of  the  Republic. 
Antonius  ill  tilt  East.  The  Armenian  question.  §  'J.  Foliey  of 
August"?.  Recovery  uf  the  slantlanls  of  <!rassns.  Recovery  of 
Armenia.  Gains  Cavsar  in  the  East.  His  death.  §3.  Arabia  Felii. 
F.i  [)ed  it  ion  of  JFAius  Gnllm,  wl-iii-li  proves  i  fiiilure.  §  4.  Expedition 
against  Csniiace,  queen  of  the  Kthioniiins. 

S  1.   The  Arsacid  dynasty,  which,  after  the  fall  of  the  Greek 

Weleucids,  ruled  over  the  Iranian  hinds  from  the  Euphrates  to  the 
borders  of  India,  derived  their  origin  from  Parlhia,  a  land  situated 
he-tween  Media  mid  Maetiia,  south-east  of  the  Caspian  Sea.  Their 
empire  is  called  Par  thin,  in  eoatrasi  to  the  earlier  Persian  empire  of 
the  Achaaneiiids,  and  the  later  Persian  empire  of  the  Sassanids.  But 
it  must  not  he  forgotten  that  these  kings  wrroof  Iranian  race, speak- 
ing an  Iranian  language,  n  unlearning  the  religion  of  Zoroaster,  and 
that  the  whole  eharacier  of  their  court  was  Persian.  Tins  it.  is  quite 
true  to  say  that  the  Romans  in  their  Parthian  wars  not  only 
maintained  the  same  cause  but  fought  against  the  same  foe  as 
Theniisioelos  when  he  repulsed  Xerxes,  and  as  Alexander  when  he 
overthrew    Darius.       The    Parthian     kingdom 
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number  of  snivel ir.alc  kingdoms  or  sairapics,  Tlie  Greek  cities  in 
Mesopotamia,  funnal  .in  exception,  to  which  we  must  add  the 
flourishing  mercantile  cily  of  Seleucki,  which  had  Tiikon  the  place: 
of  ancient  Babylon.  In  this  respect,  the  Parthian  ami  Human 
states  have  been  sometimes  contrasted.  In  Ihe  Parthian  realm 
dei'Ctident  kingdoms  were  the  rule;,  city  cotiuiiKiiitiu-s  the  exception; 
in  the  Roman  Kmphe  cities  "-ere  the  rule,  dependent  kingdoms 
the  exception. 

lit/lure  the  overthrow  of  (heir  rival  Miiiiradatos,  the  Parthian 
kings  regarded  home  as  a  friendly  power.  lint  after  the  victories 
of  Ponpcius,  when  the  common  enemy  had  taken,  Rome  and 
F'arthia  stood  face  to  face  and  became  rivals  themselves.  Syria 
then  became  a  Roman  province,  and  the  Ihiphrates  was  fixed 
by  treaty  ari  the  boundary  between  the  great  European  and  the 
great  Asiatic  power.  But  there  were  many  causes  for  discord, 
Armenia,  like  ('api'iducia,  became  a  Roman  dependency  :  and  this 
circnmslance  could  r  1  > ■  t  fail  to  lead  to  war.  That  country,  very 
important  to  both  states  from  a  military  point  of  view,  was 
destined  to  he  tossed  oonlmually  backwards  and  forwards  between 
l'avthia  and  Home,  In  language,  society,  and  nationality,  Armenia 
was  far  nearer  to  the  eastern  thin  t.>  the  western  power;  and  the 
politienl  bonds  which  united  it  to  Rome  were  always  somewhat 
artificial.  Another  source  of  discord  lay  in  Ati'opatetie,  the  land 
south  of  Armenia  ;  for  the  vassal  king  of  that  country,  desiring  to 
free  himself  from  Parthian  supremacy,  often  sought  to  become  the 
vassal  of  Home.  The  actual  viukilijii  nf  the  treaty  came  from  the 
liomans,  who  assumed  ovorlordship  over  the  .Uesopotamian  city  of 
Kdessii,  and  attempted  to  extend  the  borders  of  the  dependent  king- 
dom of  Armenia  into  Parthian  territory.  How  P.irthia  declared 
war  against  Armenia,  bow  ties  led  ;u  trie  fatal  cxpedi I :■. el  .■if  i.'rrissus 
mid  the  lit  hi  of  GiU'rhie,  bow  in  consequence  of  that,  defeat,  Armenia 
fell  into  the  power  of  the  Paithians,  need  not  be  repeated  here. 

K lilted  by  their  success,  the  l.'urlhians  beg  n<  tu  demsisi  ike  ■.  cssinc. 
of  Syria  ;  while  on  the  side  of  Rome  it  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
honour  to  revenge  the  defeat  al  Carrlue  and.  recover  the  standards  of 
Crassus.  Tire  Civil  Wars  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  such 
designs.  One  great  defeat,  indeed,  the  enemy  experienced  when  they 
invaded  Syria  in  38  B.C.,  at  the  hands  of  Vent.idii.s  lkssns;  Pacorus, 
the  son  of  the  e;reat  king,  fell  on  trie  field  iu  (iiiidaros.  Marcus 
Anlunius  at  length  seriously  iiiced  the  Parthian  question,  in  con- 
nection with  his  own  ambitious  design  of  founding  a  great  Eastern 
empire,  composed  of  dependent  kingdoms.  It  will  he  remembered 
how  Ids  expedition  came  to  nought.  A I  that  time,  the  king  of  Parthia 
was  Phraates,  who  was  highly    unpopular  with  his  subjects,  and 
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Antomus  supported  ilic  pretender  Mona^.es.  The  king  of  Armenia, 
was  Artavasdes,  and  lie,  wishing  to  inerea-.o  his  dominion  by  the 
addition  of  Atropal.ene,  ardently  supported  Antonins.  Another 
Artavasdes  was  king  of  Atropatetie.  Anl.onii.iH  blamed  the  Armenian 
king  for  his  failure,  repaired  to  Armenia  in  iU  u.c,  seized  him  and 
earned  him  to  Egypt,  where  lie  was  put  to  death  by  Cleopatra. 
His  sou  Artaxea  fled  to  the  Parlhians.  At  the  same  time 
Anionins  became  reconciled  whh  Artavasdes  of  Atrupatene, 
■jb'aiiied  his  daughter  in  marriage  for  a  son  of  his  own,  whom  he 
set  up  as  king  of  Armenia. 
called  upon  to  deal  with  Cffif 
timity,  deposed  the  two  king 
Atropatene  under  the  rule 
Artavasdes.  Fortunately  for 
broke  out  in  Persia,*  simultani 
the  two  Roman  triumvirs.  1 
was  set  up  in  his  stead. 

§  2.  Augustus  has  been  blai 
the  Eastern  question  immedial 
It  has  been  said  that  he  unoulc 
his  power  in  Armenia,  and 
permanently  Itoman,  at  Ihe  £ 
authority  over  the  Colehiaus,  t 

inhabited  the  regions  between  Armenia  and  the  Caucasus,  tin: 
Etixine  and  the  Caspian.  It  seemed  incvLmbcnt  on  him,  too,  to 
recover  the  standards  captured  at.  Oarrha> ;  and  at  the  same  time 
two  exiles  were  imploring  his  he'.p,  Tiridatcs,  who  had  been  over- 
thrown soon  after  his  elevation, f  ami  Arlavasdes,  king  of  Atro- 
patene. The  desire  which  the  liomans  felt  at  this  time  to  see  the 
Parlhians  humbled  is  reflected  in  the  earlier  writings  of  Horace. 
Augustus  is  called  juuttiiis  Purthis  lti>iren<lus,t  and  "will  be 
regard; n  as  a  (.rue  god  upon  earth  if  he  adds  the  Britons  and  the 
dangerous  Persians  to  the  empire. "§  Men  clearly  locked  forward 
tn  a  Parthian  war.-  But  Augustus,  after  the  complex,  of  Kgypt, 
postponed  the  settlement  of  the  Kastern  question.  Perhaps  he  was 
influenced  by  the  ill-sueeess  of  Antonitis  ;  r,nd  his  army,  doubtless, 
eager  for  rewards  and  rest,  would  have  been  little  disposed  to 
undertake  an  arduous  campaign  in  Armenia.  And  above  all 
Augustus    himself    was    not    a   general.       Observing    the   domestic 
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discords  in  Par  thin,  he  hoped  to  settle  the  eastern  frontier 
11  (1  van ta izeoosly  fur  Home  by  diplomacy,  and  not  by  arms.  He 
consoled  Artavasdes  with  the  kingdom  of  l.esser  Armenia  and  gave 
refuge  in  Syria  to  Tiridatcs.  In  2.1  \;.c,  an  opportunity  came  for 
recovering  the  standards  and  captives  which  had  heeii  taken  at 
Carrha).  Phraates  sent  an  embassy  demanding  that  Tuidates 
should  he  given  up  to  him,  ami  also  an  infant  son  of  his  own  whom 
Tiridales  hud  carried  oil'.  The  child  waa  sent  hick,  bat  it  was 
stipulated  that  in  return  the  captives  and  the  s:andards  should  be 
restored.  It  was  in  cnmieetion  with  : his  ntl'air  that  Agrippa.  was 
sent  to  the  East  with  proconsular  inij-crui.ni.  l'liraates  did  not 
fulfil  the  conditions  immediately,  hut  in  L'O  ii.e.  Augustus  appeared 
In  the  East  himself,  and  the  Parthian  king  yielded.  The  Emperor 
was  proud  of  his  success,  which  in  his  account  of  his  own  deeds 

he  records  Urns  ;  "  F  c pehed   the  I'ait.hians  to  restore  to  me  the 

standards  and  spoil*  of  three  hoinan  armies,  and  suppliautly  to  i>eg 
tiiti  fiiendshis>  of  the  human  people.  Those  staitdarda  1  deposited 
in  the  temple  of  Mars  Ultor.*1  Poeis  celebrated  the  event  as  if 
it  ranked  with  the  most  brilliant  achievements  o.f  Roman  anus. 
Virgil  sings  of  ':  fniiowiiig  Aurora,  atid  elaiming  the  standards 
from  tlie  Parthian  s,"  and  imagines  Lhe  Euphrates  as  flowing  with 
less  haughty  stream';  and  the  ensigns  so  peacefully  recovered 
lire  described  by  Horace  as  "  torn  from  "  l.ho  enemy. t 

In  the  same  year  a  more  solid  success  was  obtained,  tiie  recovery 
of  Armenia.  A  conspiracy  had  been  lormcd  there  against  the  king 
Artases,  and  a  message  was  sent  to  the  Kmpcror,  requesting  dial 
Tigranes  (t'ne  younger  brother  of  Arta.\es),  who  was  educated  at. 
Pome,  should.  Vic  sent  to  reign  in  his  stead.  Tiberius,  the  Emperor's 
stepson,  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  deposing  Artaxes  and 
installing  Tigranes.  Artnxes  was  murdered  by  t.ho  party  which 
hail  conspired  against  him;  and  Tigranes  was  established  in  the 
kingdom,  uddeh  thus  became  once  more  a  dependency  of  Pome. 
Atropat.ene,  however,  was  separated,  and  given  to  Ariohary.anes, 
son  of  its  former  king  Artavasdes,  hut  it  seems  to  have  remained 
under  Parthian  supremacy.  Ariubarzanes,  lihe  Tigrmics,  had  been 
educated  at  Home. 

New  troubles,  however,  soon  arose  in  Armenia.  Tigranes  died, 
and  the  kingdom  was  agitated  by  struggles  between  the  friends  of 
Parthia  and  the  friends  o:  Rome.  Augustus  again  entrusted  to  his 
stepson  the  office  of  restoring  order  in  Armenia;  but  Tiberius,  from 
motives  of  private  resentment,   declined    the   commission  (6  Is.c), 
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Nothing  was  done  during  t-lie  next  four  yeais:  but  then  it  was 
decided  that  the  ordering  of  the  East  should  be  entrusted  to  the 
young  grandson  nf  ihc  Kmpornv,  Gains  0;vsar,  and  should  form  a 
brilliant  beginning  to  tlie  earr-oi'  of  the  destined  Jmperator.  The 
young  prince  slarled  with  h U'.li  hopes,  dreaming  perhaps  of  oriental 
conquests  and  of  rivalling  the  fame  of  Alexander.  His  enthusiasm 
seems  to  have  been  encouraged  hy,  pe:liiips  to  have  lilibcLed,  his  ciders. 
A  courtly  poet  cried,  "Now,  far  Kast,  tiinu  shait  he  ours"*;  and 
Juba,  the  lif.ciary  king  of  Maurotauia,  wrote  an  account  of  Arabia, 
for  the  special  benefit,  of  Gains,  ivluw;  vision  was  chiefly  fixed  on 
(lie  conquest  of  llint  unconquerable  land.  The  settlement  of  the 
Armenian  question  was,  in  the  first  mstarcc,  lasily  and  peacefully 
accomplished.  (Jams  and  Tli iaal.ac.es,  the  sun  of  I'braales,  met  on 
an  island  in  the  middle  of  the  Euphrates,  and  the  l'arthiaii  afreet 
to  resign  hie  claim  to  Armenia.  But  i;  was  still  necessary  tu 
enforce  submission  to  this  derision  in  Armenia  itself;  end  accord i a gly 
(.Jains  proceede.il  thither  to  instal  Ariobar:;ancs,  son  of  Artavasdes. 
Before  the  walls  of  the  fortress  of  Artigira  he  was  wounded  by 
treachery,  and  some  months  later  he  died  of  the  effects  of  the  hurt 
at  Limyra  in  Lycia  (4  a.d.).  During  the  rest  of  the  reign  .of 
Augustus,  no  serious  measures  were  adopted  in  regard  to  Armenia, 
and  that  state  was  rent  by-  the  contentious  between  the  Varihian 
and  the  If o man  parties. 

§  3.  The  unfortunate  death  of  the  young  Ciesar  put  an  end  to 
the  design  of  conquering  Arabia.  That  enterprise  had  been 
seriously  entertained  by  the  Roman  government,  and  actually 
attempted  at  an  earlier  date.  The  possession  uf  soul-hem  Arabia 
would  have  been  an  important  advantage,  not  like  that  of  Armenia  or 
Mo«ia  for  military  purposes,  but  from  a  purely  mercantile  point  of 
view.  The  chief  route  of  trade  from  India  to  Europe  was  by  the  Red 
Sea — Allans  (Aden)  was  then,  as  now,  an  important  port— and  the 
Arabians,  with  their  horn  genius  for  commerce,  had  it  in  their 
hands.  The  Indian  wares  were  disembarked  either  at  Leuee  Come, 
On  tiie  west  coast  of  Arabia,  and  thence  transported  overland  to 
l'clra  and  on  to  some  Syrian  port,  or  at  Jlyos  Hormos,  on  the 
opposite  Egyptian  coast,  whence  Ihey  were  carried  by  camels  to 
Copies  (near  Thebes)  and  shipped  for  Alexandria.  Once  in  posses- 
sion of  Egypt,  the  Roman  government  could  not  fail  to  «e  that  it 
would  be  highly  profitable  to  command  the  lied  Sea  route  entirely, 
and  get  the  trade  into  the  [minis  of  their  own  subjects.  Not  long 
after  the  establishment  of  his  power,  Augustus  took  up  the 
question,  and  here  for  once,  l.-.u  was  aggressive.  He  planned  an 
expedition,  of  which  the  object  was  to  reduce  under  Roman  sway 
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(he  land,  of  Yemen,  the  smith-western  portion  of  the  Arabian 
peninsula,  flint  bind  was  known  to  the  Ilemans  as  Arabia  r'olix, 
and  its  people — the  Ilimynrites — as  the  Sabrei.  It  was  a  rich 
country,  which  in  kself  invited  conques',  though,  in  e  on.--  cq  u  en  cc 
of  the  remote  situation,  the  luxurious  inhabitant  had  never  been 
subdued,  as  Horace  tells  us,  by  a  foreign  master."  They  supplied 
the  Empire  with  slices  and  perfumes,  cassia,  nloes,  myrrh,  frank  in- 
eense,  while  in  return  they  received  the-  precious  metals,  which 
they  kept  in  their  laud.  The  expedition  smiled  towards  the  end 
of  25  n.c,  and  was  entrusted  to  the  care  of  JElius  Galius,  an  officer 
holding  a  high  post  in  Egypt,  t  Ten  thousand  men,  half  the 
number  of  troops  in  1'^gypt,  were  placed  under  his  command,  in 
addition  to  auxiliaries  supplied  by  the  kings  of  _\:ib;dea  and  Jildea. 
The  Kabatcans  had  constant  intercourse  witii  Arabia  Felix,  and 
Syllauis,  a  minister  of  the  Nabal.can  king  Obodas,  undertook  to 
play  the  part  of  guide.  The  whole  expedition  was  miscrably 
mismiiuaged ;  it  is  hard  to  say  how  far  Galius  was  to  blame  and 
bow  far  his  guide  may  have  acted  in  bad  faith.  His  friend  the 
geographer  Slratm,  from  whom  we  learn  the  details  of  the  enter- 
prise, shifts  the  blame  oil  Syliau'.s;  and  i;  is  quite  conceivable,  lhai 
the  Kabateans  may  have  secretly  wished  the  expedition  to  fail, 
thinking  that  its  success  rui^lit  divert  the  traffic  that  had  hitberlo 
passed  through  their  country. 

The  army  embarked  at  Arsinoe  (on  the  Isthmus  of  Suez)  in  a 
fleet  of  war-vessels.  Such  vessels  were  quite  needless,  as  there  was 
no  question  of  hostilities  hy  sea.  They  disembarked  at  Leuce 
Come,  which  was  perhaps  at  this  time  subject  to  llume,  and  passed 
the  winter  there.  In  spring  they  marched  southwards  by  circuitous 
and  laborious  routes,  and  at  length  reached  the  capital  of  the 
Saltans.  Hut  the  army,  though  the  natives  gave  little,  trouble, 
bad  suffered  severely  from  disease  and  hunger,  and  when  at  last 
they  came  to  the  residence  of  the  Kaujeuu  kings,  Mariba,  on  lis 
woody  hill,  both  the  general  and  tiie  men  were  too  exhausted  and 
despondent  0>  set  to  the  task  of  besli  gitig  it.  J  laving  S|K:nt  six  days 
there,  Galius  iibauuoned  the  undertaking,  and  tiie  expedition  returned 
home,  but  with  move  speed,  than  ii.  had  gone  thither.  Something 
had  been  accomplished  in  tiie  way  of  exploring  the  country,  but  the 
Saiiiei  were  still,  as  befure,  uncouqiicrcd.  Augustus,  however,  did  not 
choose  to  consider  the  expedition  a  failure.  Ho  speaks  of  it 
complacently  among  bis  achievements,  and  he  promoted  iElitls 
Galius  to  the  prefecture  of  Egypt. 

*  (/d,-s,   I.    -it).    J:     Son    untc-    d.'vktis  I  ulivmlj  j    but  llif  eviiki™  seems    ratlin 
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§  4.  While  kill'  iif  1.1k:  Egyptian  army  was  ab.seid  or.  the  Arabian 
enterprise,  the  other  half  was  railed  upon  to  defend  the  soulhcrn 
frontier  against  the  agressions  of  a  neigl  houring  power.  Upper 
I'igypt  extended  as  far  as  Elephantine  en  tl.e  Kile,  and  beyond  that 
limit  iay  the  land  of  (lie  f-ithiepians,  at  this  time  ruled  by  the  one- 
eyed  queen  Candacc.  She  had  invaded  and  plundered  the  extreme 
parts,  of  Upper  Eiiypt  Sycne  and  Elephantine;  and  after  fruitless 
demands,  for  satisfaction,  C.  Petronius  the  prefect  was  obliged  to 
take  the  field  (24  B.C.),  at  the  head  of  10,000  footmen  and  800  horse. 
Ho  routed  the  enemy,  tool;  the  town  of  1'^elchis  en  the  Nile,  and 
advanced  as  far  as  Napata,  where  was  the  queen's  palace,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Ethiopian  enphal  Jleroo.  lie  razed  Kapata 
to  the  "round.  He  did  not  attempt  lu  occupy  ah  this  country,  but 
made  a  strong  place,  named  Preumis  (or  Pnmi.s),  his  advanced  post. 
In  the  following  year  Prcmnis  was  attache'",  by  the  h:thio|iiaiis,  anil 
l.'etroniiis  bad  to  return  again  to  relieve  it.  Jle  inflicted  another 
defeat  on  the  foe  (22  B.C.),  and  Caudacc  was  compelled  to  sue 
for  peace.  Her  ambassadors  were  sent  tu  Augustus,  who  was 
then  at  fiamos,  ami  peace  was  granted,  tue  prelect  being  directed 
to  evacuate  the  territory  which  he  had  occupied.  Augustus  drew 
'.he  line  of  frontier  at  Syene. 
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§  1.  Project  of  the  ronr|vi?3l  of  G.-rmany.  5  2.  Political  and  social  life 
of  the  Germans,  as  kiiuivii  from  (Vsar's  (.'.minion la i-ic  §  3.  Dis- 
turbances in  Gaul  and  on  the  Kiiine.  §  i.  Appointment  of  Drusus. 
His  first  campaigns  (12  n.c).  §  .h>.  Campaign.-,  against  the  Chcrusei 
(11  11c.)  and  the  Chatti  (10  lt.c).  Defence  of  the  Rhine.  §  6. 
Drnsus  advances  to  the  Albis  (9  B.C.).  His  death.  §  7.  Tiberius  in 
Germany  (0-6  B.C.,  and  4-5  A.T).).  §  8.  Expedition  against  Muro- 
boiiuus.  §  S.  Rchelli.m  ,.i'  I'annoaia'  ui.l  [Pahn.itin,  suppressed  hv 
Tiberius.  §  10.  Revolt  of  Germany.  Defeat  of  Varus.  6  11. 
Tiberius  returns  to  the  Rhine.  §  &■  Effect  of  the  various  dis- 
Eisters  on  Augustus.  His  l:nt  .lays  and  death  (14  a. ».).  §  13.  Estimate 
of  Augustus.     §  1+.  lUon-.iiiifiitiuii  Aio-'i/oiiuim  aii'l  Hrcrvtriwn  Imperii. 

Sect.  I.— The  Conquest  of  Gekmany. 

§  1.  The  subject  of  the  present  chapter  is  the  story  of  the 
Roman  Germany  that  mi^ht  have  been.  Cawar's  conquest  of 
Gaul    pointed    beyond   the   limits    of    that    country    to    further 

ri'iiqne.-te ;  it  pointed  boyoml  the  sea,  to  the  island  of  tliu  north, 
and  eastward  beyond  the  Rhino,  to  the  forests  of  centra!  Europe 
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Cossar  had  shown  the  way  to  the  conquest  of  Britain,  he  had 
likewise  crossed  the  Rhine.  As  far  as  Britain  was  concerned, 
Augustus   did   not  follow  out  the    suggestions  of  his    "father"; 

that  enterprise  was  reserved  fur  mis  of  his  successors.  But  in 
regard  to  Germany  he  was  persuaded  to  act  otherwise.  The  advance 
of  the  ltoman  frontier  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Albis  (Elbe),  and  tin: 
subjugation  of  the  iuteiweniny  peoples,  roust  have  seemed  from  a 
military  point  of  view  goo;l  policy.  The  line  of  frontier  to  tie 
defended  would  thus  bo  lessened.  The  defence  of  the  Upper 
Danube,  from  Yindonissi  on  (lie  Ilhinc  to-  Lauriaeuin  would  not  be 
needed,  and  the  Albis  would  take  the  piace  of  the  Rhine.  This 
project  of  exlondine,  the  Empire  to  the  Albis,  into  which  perhaps 
the  cautious  Krnpcioi'  uv.s  persuaded  by  the  ardour  of  his  favourite 
stepson  Dnisus,  was  well  begun  and  seemingly  certain  of  success, 
when  it  was  cut  short  by  atl  untoward  accident,  if  there  was  not 
some  deeper  cause  in  the  hidden  counsels  of  the  lioman  govern- 
ment. But  the  winning  and  ku-ir.ii  of  Germany  is  a  most  interesl- 
ing  episode.  giving  us  our  earliest  glimpse  of  the  rivers  and  forests 
of  central  Europe. 

js  2.  C;esar  in  bis  Commentaries  lias  gi  ren  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
political  and  social  life  of  the  Germans  in  general,  and  of  the 
Bitevians  in  particular.  This  sketch,  though  somewhat  vague  and 
doubtless  derived  chiefly  from  the  information  of  Gauls,  is  valuable 
as  l.hc  earliest,  picture  of  the  life  of  our  forefathers,  and  one  written 
by  a  great  statesman.  He  describes  them  as  a  hardy,  laborious  and 
temperate  people,  dividing  their  life  between  hunting  and  warlike 
exercises.  They  practise  agriculture  but  little,  and  subsist  coldly 
ou  flesh,  milk,  and  cheese.  Xo  one  possesses  a  permanent  lot  of 
land;  but  the  chiefs  assign  a  certain  portion  of  land  every  year, 
and  for  only  one  year's  occupancy,  to  thesiveral  communities  which 
form  a  ci situs.  At  the  end  of  ouch  year  Ihe  allotmcnls  arc  given 
up,  and  each  community  moves  elsewhere.  For  this  custom 
several  reasons  were  given,  of  which  the  most  important  were  that 
the  people  might  not  by  permanent  sett  lenient  Income  agricultural 
and  give  up  warfare;  that  the  more  powerful  might  not  drive  the 
weaker  from  their  possessions;  and  that  the  rnasse.ft.be  people  migl  t 
be  contented.  The  territory  of  each  tribe  is  isolat-d  from  those  of  its 
neighbours  by  a  snrroundli:.'  strip  of  devastated  unpeopled  land. 
This  is  a  safeguard  a;.;ninst  sodde'i  attack  In  time  of  war  special 
commanders  are  chosen  ;  but  in  time  of  peace,  there  is  no  central  or 
supreme  magistracy  in  the  stato,  but  the  chiefs  of  the  various 
districts  (pjji)  or  tribal  subdivisions,  administer  justice.  The 
Snevi  had  a  hundred  p'vji,  of  which  each  furnished  a  tliousand  men 
to  the  military  host ;  the  rest  stayed  at  home  and  provided  food 
Hosted  rjy 
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for  the  warriors.  Tlie  next  year  ilia  warriors  returned  home  and 
tilled  the  land,  while  those  who  had  KtsiyuJ  at  home  the  previous 
year  took  their  places. 

From  (his  sketch  it  may  Tie  inferred  that  the  tribes  known  by 
Caisar  "  were  in  a  state  of  transition  from  the  nomadic  life  to  that 
of  settled  cultivation."  Some  tribes  must  have  been  in  a  more 
advanced  stae,e  of  development  than  others;  and  this  development 
must  have  been  proceeding  ilurky  the  ae,e  of  Augustus.  But  we 
have  no  means  of  (racing  it. 

§  3.  The  first,  disturbance  in  Gaul  a;'!er  the  hattlo  of  Aeliuu)  was 
the  revolt  of  the  Celtic  Moriui,  in  tiie  neighbourhood  of  Gcsoriaeiitn 
(Boulogne);  at:d  their  rebellion,  perhaps,  was  in  some  way  con- 
nected with  the  invasion  of  the  German  Suevians  from  beyond  the 
Kiiine,  in  the  same  yciirfoy  is.c).  The  Siiicvi.ms  were  driven  back,  and 
the  Morini  subdued  by  Gnii;s  Carrmas;  while  Nonius  Gallus,  about 
Hie  same  time,  suppressed  ii  rising  of  the  Trevcri,  on  the  Mosella. 
Tiie  following  years  were  marked  by  tliose  measures  nf  organisation 
in  Gaul,  which  have  been  mentioned  already  (Chap.  VI.).  There 
seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  of  oppression  in  the  taxation,  and 
dissatisfaction  anion u  the  provincials.  In  25  n.c.  German  invaders 
came  from  beyond  the  Rhine,  and  were  repulsed  by  M.  Yim'cius; 
but  we  know  not  whether  they  came  by  the  invitation  of  Roman 
subjects.  More  alarming  was  the  invasion  which  took  place  nine 
years  later.  Sugambri,  I'srpetes,  and  Teneteri,  tribes  whoso  homes 
were  on  the  right  bank  oi"  the  lower  libine,  crossed  the  river  on  an 
expedition  of  plunder,  and  inflicted  a  defeat  on  the  legatus,  M. 
Lollius,  carrying  off  the  eagle  of  the  Vth  legion.  This  event  was 
not  a  very  serious  loss,  hut  it  was  a  serious  disgrace.*  Augustus 
hastened  to  Gaul  himself,  taking  Tiberius  with  him ;  the  question 
of  the  defence  of  the  northern  frontiers  was  becoming  serious, 
Tiberius  was  appointed  to  the  military  command  in  Gaul,  and 
offensive  operations  were  begun  by  the  annexation  of  Koricum  and 
the  conquest  of  Raitia  and  Yindelicia.f 

§  -l.  In  12  B.c.  Drusus  succeeded  his  brother  as  commander  of 
the  Rhine  army.  He  was  a  brilliant  young  man,  hardly  twenty- 
five  years  old,  handsome,  brave,  and  popular;  of  winning  maimers 
worshipped  by  ihe  soldiers;  ardent  and  boid,  but  a  spacious  leader. 
He  lost  no  time  in  setting  about  the  accomplishment  of  his 
scheme  of  conquest  beyond  the  Rhine;  and  the  occasion  was  given 

•  Ilnracs  alludes  to  tliii  in  bis  praise  (<Me5,  iv.  2.  34)  proiiliesies  (13  b.c.)  o 
nf  Lolllus  (Orfts,  it.  9.  50)  io  ivlKini  lie  ,  victory  over  tin?  Supmbri ;— 
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to  him  by  the  hostilities  of  the  Sugambi  and  their  confederates. 
Having  inaugurated  the  altar  of  Augustus  nt  l.uguduuuni,  and  thus 
called  forth  a  display  of  loyal  sentiment  in  Gaul,  he  proceeded  to 
the  lower  Rhine,  threw  a  bridge  across  the  river,  and  entered  the 
land  of  the  Usipeles,  who  had  already  begun  Inutilities.  This 
tribe  dwelled  on  the  northern  hank  of  the  Lnppia,  a  tributary 
of  the  Rhine,  which  still  hems  the  same  name  in  the  form  Lijipe. 
The  lands  south  of  the  Lnppia  belonged  !<>  the  Sugambri,  and 
southward  still  as  far  as  the  Lanf/viiaa  (now  shortened  into  J.ahn) 
dwelt  the  Tencteri.  Having  quelled  t'.:c  L'sipctes,  the  Roman 
general  marched  southward  to  chastise.  t':e  Sugainbri,  who,  under 
their  chieftain  llclo,  had  begun  the  hostilities.  ■ 

l>nl  at  present  his  way  did  not  lie  further  in  that  direction.  Ilis 
plan  was  to  subdue  tin.'  northern  "egions  <  ■!'  Germany  tir^t ;  ar.d  he  had 
decided  thai  this  mast  lie  done  in  conneelion  with  ;iie  navigation  of 
the  northern  coast,  'there  were  three  stupes  from  the  Rhine  to  the 
Albis.  The  conqueror  must  first  advance  to  the  Aniisia,  and  then 
to  the  Yisurgis,  before  he  reached  the  Aibis,  his  hnal  limit.  The 
names  of  these  rivers,  thus  Lalini/.cd  by  Roman  lips,  are  still  the 
same:  the  Ems,  the  Wcser,  and  ihe  I",d>c.  A  canal  connecting  tin 
Rhine  with  Lake  Flevo  (as  the  sheet  of  water  corresponding  Io  the 
Zuyder  Zee  was  then  called)  was  constricted  by  the  army  tinder 
lb-uses,  from  whom  it.  was  named  the  Fossa  Dru-iaaa;  so  that  the 
Rhine  fleet  could  sail  straight  throupli  the  hake  into  II. e  Gorman 
Ocean  and  coast  along  to  ihe  toouth  of  the  Amisia.  The  Baiaviatis 
acknowledged  without  resistance  the  a.rdsUip  of  Rome,  and  iielped 
the  troops  in  cut  ling  the  canal :  and  the  frUians,  who  dwelled  north- 
east of  l.ake  Ulcvo,  likewise  siiomil ted  to  Drusus  without,  resistance. 
Having  thus  secured  the  coast  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Amisia,  he 
occupied  the  island  of  11  Indian  is  (which  we  may  ccitairdv  identity 
with  Tiorkurn)  at  the  month  of  thai  river,  and  sailing  up  the  stream, 
defeated  the  Bructori  in  a  naval  encounter.  Returning  tu  the  sea, 
he  invaded  the  land  of  the  Chauei,  who  inhabited  the  coast  regions 
on  either  side  of  Ihe  mout'a  of  the  Yisurgi; ;  but  it.  does  not  appear 
whether  the  Roman  fleet  sailed  as  far  as  the  Visurgis,  or  whether 
Drusus  advanced  into  the  territory  of  the  Chauei  from  the  Aniisia, 
In  the  return  voyage  the  s'nips  van  some  oanger  in  ihe  treacherous 
shallows,  but.  were  extricated  by  the  fr.ondly  Frisians  who  had 
accompanied  the  expedition  on  foot. 

§  5.  Thus  the  work  of  Drusus  in  Ihe  first  year  of  his  command 
was  the  reduction  of  the  coast  of  Lower  Germany  as  far  as  the 
Visurgis.  In  the  nest  year  (11  B.C.)  he  determined.  Io  follow  this 
up  by  the  reduction  of  the  inland  regions-  in  the  same  direction. 
For  this  purpose  he  had  to  choose  another  way.  Tile  chief  military 
-I --tor 
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station  on  the  Lower  Rhine  v.  us  at  this  time  Castra  Vetera,*  situated 
not  far  from  the  month  of  the  1  -ujiphi.  Siarting  from  h  re  in  spring, 
the.  legions  crossed  the  l'hine,  subdued  once  more  tlic  unruly 
l'si|N'tcs,  threw  ;i  bridge  across  tile  Luppia  ami  entered  the  land  of 
the  >cgan_bii.  In  order  to  advance  eastward  it  was 
scenic  the  tranquillity  of  these  troublesome  tribes  i 
Then  following  the  course  of  the  Luppia,  Dnisus  advanced  into  the 
laud  of  the  Cherusci  (the  modern  Wcstplia.ia),  ah  far  as  the  banks 
of  the  Visurgis.  It  was  thought  that  the  Hngambri  might  have 
thrown  o'asiacics  in  the  way  uf  (hi;  achievement,  but  they  were 
fully  i.ccu]  led  by  a  war  with  their  southern  neighbours,  tlic  Chatti, 
who  dwelled  about  the  T annus  Mountains.  Want  oi'  supplies  and 
the  approach  of  winter  j in; vented  the  Romans  from  crossing  the 
Yisurgis.  In  returning,  they  fell  into  a  snare,  which,  but  for  the 
skill  of  the  general  and  the  discipline  of  the  soldiers,  would  have 
proved  fatal.  At  a  place  named  Arba'o,  which  cannot  be  identified, 
they  were  surrounded  in  a  narrow  pass  by  an  ambushed  enemy. 
But  the  Germans,  confident  in  their  own  position,  and  regarding  the 
lioinaus  as  lost  men,  took  no  precautions  in  attacking;  and  the 
legions  cut  their  way  tiirough,  and  reached  the  Luippia,  in  safety. 
(In  the  banks  of  that  river,  at  the  point,  where  it  receives  tlic  waters 
of  the  Aliso,  Drusus  erected  a  fort,  as  an  advanced  position  in  the 
country,  which  was  yet  to  be  thoroughly  subdued.  This  fort,  also 
named  Aliso,  perhaps  corresponds  to  the  modern  hilsen,  the  river 
lining  the  Ahue.  About  the  same  time  another  fort  was  established 
on  Mount  Tauniis,  in  the  territory  of  the  Chatti,  whom  the  Romans 
drove  out  of  their  own  laud  into  that  of  the  Sugambri.  The 
following  year  (10  ii.c  )  seems  to  have  been  occupied  with  the 
subjugation  '.'i'  the  Ciiatti,  who  wt;r,:  fighting  to  recover  their  old 
homes  between  the  l.migomia  and  the  Mri'ims  (Main).  During 
this  year  Drusus  possessed  the  proconsular  power— that  is  the 
secondary  impeiium,  as  it  is  called,  subordinate  to  that,  of  the 
Kmieror — which  had  been  eonfc'ivd  upon  biui  by  designation  in 
the  previous  year.  Soon  afterwards,  perhaps  in  the  following 
year,  along  with  his  brother  Tiberius  lie  received  the  title  of 
imperator. 

While  Drus'.is  was  thus  actively  accomplishing  ids  giv.it  design 
of  a  Roman  Germany,  lie  was  not  neglectful  of  the  defence  of 
the  Rhine,  which  was  secured  by  a  line  of  fifty  forts  on  the  left 
bank,  between  the  sea  and  Viudonissa.  The  chief  station  of  the 
Lower  Rhine  was  Castra  Vetera:  of  the  Upper,  Mog-.mliacuin 
(Main/,),  probably  founded  by  Druses.  Among  the  most  important 
sta'ions,  which  were  established   either  a;    this  time  or  not  much 
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later,  were  Argon'oratum,*  the  southern  Noviomagus,  which 
corresponds  to  S  never,  !'■  nl  *ti  ■m;\;zi,.-j.  liinpum,  Tionna;  the 
northern  Noviomagus,  which  is  still  Nimeguen,  and  the  northern 
f.iigudimuni  on  the  lihiuc,  which  has  become  Leyden,  in  contrast 
wiili  its  southern  namesake  on  tin'  .lilium,  which  tins  boon  trans- 
formed into  the  softer  Lyons. 

$  0.  In  the  following  year  the  victorious  young  general,  who 
mi'ilit  now  lay  claim  to  tins  t r rl ■  •  of  "  ^n ImU. or  of  Germany.''  entered 
[i]im  his  first  consulship.  Had  omens  at  llt\a™.  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year  did  not  hinder  the  consul  from  setting  forth  in  spring,  to 
carry  on  his  work  beyond  the  ilhine.  This  time  he  was  bent  on  a 
further  progress  than  lie  had  yet  achieved.  Hitherto  lie  had  not 
advanced  beyond  the  Yisurgis;  it  seemed  now  high  time  to  press 
forward  to  the  Alhis  itself.  Starting  probably  from  Mogr.niiaeurn 
he  passed  through  the  snbjeet  land  of  the  Chatti  and  entered  the 
borders  of  theSuevi.  Then  faking  a  northerly  direction,  he  reached 
the  {.'herusci  and  the  banks  of  the  Yisnrgis,  and  crossing  that  river 
marched  to  the  Alhis,  hitting  if  perhaps  somewhere  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  modern  Magdeburg.  Of  his  adventures  on  this 
march  nothing  indefinitely  recorded,  except  that  the  Romans  wtssted 
the  land  and  tiiat  there  were  some  bloody  conflicts.  On  the.  bank 
of  the  Albis  lie  erected  a  trophy,  marking  the  limit  of  Roman 
progress.  A  strange  and  striking  story  was  told  of  something  said 
to  have  befallen  him  there,  and  to  have  moved  him  to  retreat.  A 
woina.li  of  greater  than  human  stature  stood  in  his  way  and  motioned 
him  back.  ':  "Whither  so  fast,  insatiable  Drtisus?  It  is  not  given 
to  tiiee  to  see  all  these  things.  Hack  !  for  the  end  of  thy  works  and 
thy  life  is  at  hand.'' 

And  so  il  fell  out.  The  days  of  Drusr.s  were  numbered.  Some- 
where between  the  Sala,  a  tributary  of  the  Alhis.  and  the  Yisutgis, 
befell  from  his  horse  and  broke  bis  leg.  The  injury  resutlcd  in 
death  after  thirty  days'  suffering;  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
competent  surgeon  in  the  army.  The  alarming  news  of  the 
accident  was  soon  carried  to  Augustus,  who  was  then  somewhere  in 
Gaul.  Tiberius,  who  was  at  Ticinuin,  was  sent  for  with  all  haste, 
anil  with  all  haste  he  journeyed  In  the  rce esses  of  tite  German  forest, 
and  reached  the  camp  in  time  to  be  with  lis  brother  in  the  last 
moments.  The  grief  at  tins  misfortune  was  universal;  both  the 
Emperor  and  the  soldiers  had  lost  their  favourite,  and  the  state  an 
excellent  gen'-rai.  Drtisus  was  not  yet  thirty  years  old;  he  had 
aecoinplislrd  a  great  deal,  ami  he  looked  forv.-ard  to  aceomplis-hie.g 
far  more.  Perhaps  nothing  will  enable  us  so  well  to  realise  his 
importance  in  history,  as  the  reflection  that,  if  be  had  lived  to  fulfil 
»  Strissburit     H. >vl >.!.,. m. ,ji '.1=  i-  W-w:   Hintthiiii,  li^rl  ;  ami  Burma,  Bonn. 
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his  pln.ii,  his  work  could  not  have  bran  easily  undone,  the  events 

which  are  presently  to  be  related  could  not  have  happened,  and  the 
history  of  central  Knrojio  would  have  been  changed. 

The  corpse  was  carried  to  the  winter-quarters  on  the  llbine  and 
thence  to  Rome,  where  it  was  btirned  ;  the  ashes  were  bestowed  in 
the  mausoleum  of  Augustus.  Two  funeral  speeches  were  pronounced, 
one  in  the  Forum  by  Tiberius,  the  other  by  Augustus  himself  in  the 
Flaminian  Circus,  llosides  these  solemnities,  more  lasting  honours 
were  decreed  to  the  dead  hero.  The  name  Gerniameus  was  given  to 
the  conqueror  of  Germany,  and  to  lo's  children  after  him.  A 
cenotaph  was  built  at  M.o;;unfhic.um,  sind  a  triumphal  arch  erected 
to  record  the  founder  of  the  new  province.  It  would  seem  that 
MofMniiaeum  was  iu  some  special  way  associated  with  Prusus. 
These  monuments  in  stone  have  nor  come  down  to  us,  but  there  lias 
survived  a  monument  in  verse,  an  eletiy  addressed  to  Ids  mother,  the 
Empress  I. ivia.  "We  could  wish  that  the  author  of  the  Coasi'luti!. 
ml  I.iriam  had  given  a  more  distir.ci  picture  of  the  qualities  of  1  h ■  ■ 
young  general  whom  he  deplores. 

Shot.  TI. — Tiuf.bius  in  Germany.    The  Panxonian  Revolt. 

§  7.  It  now  devolved  upon  Tiberius,  who  possessed  the  pro- 
consular power  and  the  tit!'.1  of  !rtij>eratur,  to  carry  oil  his  brother's 
work.  He  too!;  the  place  of  Prusus  as  erovcrnor  of  the  Three  Gauls 
and  commander  of  the  armies  on  the  lihirie,  and  maintained  the 
Roman  supremacy  over  the  hali'-snhdue.l  German  tribes  between 
that  river  and  the  Albis.  The  pacification  of  the  Sngambrr  was  at 
lemith  effected  by  strong  measures,  and  they  were  assigned 
territory  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Each  summer  the  Itoman 
legions  appeared  iu  various  parts  of  the  new  province  ;  the  Roman 
'■cuera'.  cieai:  out  justice,  ami  Horn  an  ;uh  ';ca'rs  appe  irrd  hey.  .ml  t  ::e 
Rhine.  There  was  still  much  to  be  done  to  place  Germany  on  the 
level  of  other  provinces  ;  it  would  have  been  pcrhaos  unsafe  as  yet 
to  require  the  Germans  to  contribute  nnriUa,  or  to  impose  on  them 
a  regular  tribute.  Tiberius  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  army, 
but  he  did  not,  like  Druses,  possess  the  affection  of  the  Emperor. 
In  7  B.C.,  the  year  of  his  second  consulship,  he  received 
triumphal  honours;  but  he  did  not  return  to  Germany,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  retired  to  Rhodes.  Little  is  recorded  of  his 
successors,  but  it  is  not  to  he  assumed  that  they  were  idle  or 
incompetent.  The  courtly  writers  of  the  day  hail  eyes  only  for 
the  exploits  of  Druses  and  Tiberius,  the  princes  of  the  imperial 
house.  The  consolidation  of  the  conquests  of  Drtisus  was  doubtless 
carried  on  amid  frequent  local    rebellions,  such  as  that 
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which  was  put  down  by  M.  Vinioiu*.  Another  legatus,  L. 
Domitius  Aheuobarbus,  hililt  n  road,  called  the  pontes  hnnji, 
connectm*  the  Auiis!a  with  tin;  Rhine,  These  commanders,  how- 
ever, were  not  entrusted,  like  Drusus  and  Tiberius,  with  the 
government  of  the  Three  Gauls. 

After  ihe  deatiis  of  Gains  and  Lucius  C;esar,  Tiberius  was 
reconciled  with  his  stepfather,  and  imdertcok  the  command  of  the 
armies  on  the  Rhine  once  more.  The  legions  were  delighted  to  lie 
commanded  by  a  sieneral  whom  they  knew  and  trusted,  who-e 
ability  was  proved,  and  who  w.ii  now  marked  onl  as  (lie  successor 
to  the  .Empire.  Ami  (liens  was  need  nf  a  strong  hand,  for  there  had 
biennially  tokens  of  an  unruly  spirit.  In  Ids  first  campaign  (4  a.d.) 
Tiberius  advanced  beyond  tiie  Visiles,  and  reduced  the  Chcrusc: 
who  had  thrown  off  the  Roman  yoke  ;  an:]  for  the  first  time  the 
Roman  army  passed  tin?  winter  beyond  the  Rhine  in  the  fort  of 
Aliso  on  Ihe  Luppia.  In  the.  following  year  (">  a.tj.)  the  Lower  A  Ibis 
was  reaehed,  and  an  insurrection  of  the  Chauci  was  suppressed. 
The  Laugobardi,  who  dwelled  in  these  parts,  and  of  whom  we  hear 
now-  for  the  first  time. — a  people  destined  in  a  later  age  to  rule  in 
Italy  and  become  famous  under  the  name  of  "Lombards" — were 
also  reduced.  This  expedition  was  carried  out  by  the  joint 
operations  of  a  fleet  and  a  land  army.  Tiberius  repeated  on  a 
larger  scale  what  l)ri:sns  had  done  eighteen  years  before.  Rut 
while  on  the  earlier  oeeasioir  the  Roman  fleet  bad  not  advanced 
beyond  the  mouth  of  the  Yisurids  (if  so  far),  under  the  auspices  oi 
Tiberius  it  reached  the  Albis  and  even  sailed  to  the  northern 
promontory  of  the  Oimbrio  peninsula.  Some  peoples  east  of  the 
Alois,  such  as  the  Semnoues,  the  Charydes,  and  the  Cimbri  (in 
Denmark),  sent  envois  scekimi  tiie  friendship  of  the  Emperor  and 
the  Roman  people. 

§8.  The  authority  of  Tiberius  had  l.h:s  pacified  tiie  trans- 
libeuane  dominion  of  Rome,  and  in  the  following  year  (G  A.D.)  a  new 
enterprise  of  conquest  wascntrusled  t,o  his  conduct.  When  llrusus 
in  bis  last  expedition  marched  up  the  Mo-juss,  lie  entered  the  land 
of  the  Marcomanni,  and  they,  under  the  leadership  of  their  chief 
Maroboduns,  retreated  before  him  into  that  )o/em:o-shapeii, 
mountain-girt  country  in  central  Kuropc,  whi:di  has  derived  its  name 
Itoiolnt'inam,  liohemia,  from  the  Celtic  Bon  wiio  then  inhabited  it, 
Thellarcomanm  dispossessed  the  Celts,  and  .Marohodmis  established 
a  powerful  and  united  state,  which  extended  its  sway  eastward,  and 
northward  over  tiie  neiehlvurin:»  Herman  tribes.  The  ideas  of  (his 
remarkable  man  were  far  in  advance  o(  his  countrymen.  He  had  a 
leaning  to  Human  civilisation,  and  he  was  ready  to  learn  from  it  the 
methods   and    uses   of  political    organisation.      He    formed    and 
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disciplined  hi  Ttc.man  fashion  nn  .inn y  of  70,00(1  toot  and  tOOO  horse. 
Bui.  his  polity  jvas  essentially  out  oi'  |.<uti:u.  Ho  desired  to  avoid  a 
war  with  Home,  ami  yet  to  make  it,  plain  that  he  was  quite  strong 
enough  to  liold  his  own.  lie  was  willing  to  1  e  a  friendly  ally,  but 
lie  was  not  disposed  to  be  a  vassal.  Geography,  however,  rendered 
a  collision  unavoidable.  For  Home,  possessing  Germany  in  the 
north,  and  iNoric.im  ami  l';i>in"!ii:i  in  thy  sniith,  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  allow  the  permanent  presence  of  (in  independent 
lies-mat)  state  wedded  in  between  these  provinces.  The  actual 
occupation  til'  the  territory  between  the  Dravus  and  the  Danube,  if 
it.  had  not  already  taken  place,  was  merely  a  ipiestion  of  time,  and 
it  was  obviously  necessary  l.o  liave  a  continuous  line,  of  frontier  from 
the  Albis  to  the  Danube.  Vol  icy  demanded  that,  tiie  khnpire  should 
absorb  the  realm  of  Msrobodiius,  and  advance  to  the  river  Mams 
(now  the  March,  width  flows  into  ibe  Danube  below  IV-i-i.oiy.:. 

Tliu  legions  of  the  Rhine  under  an  experienced  eonimandor, 
t'n.  Sentius  Salundnus,  advanced  from  the  valley  of  the  Ma'ims, 
breaking  rheir  way  through  (he  unknown  depths  of  the  Hercyidan 
Forest,  to  meet  the  legions  of  lilyrieum,  which  'I'i!  erins  ied  ucmss 
the  Danube  at  Oar  nun  turn.  Botharmies  together  numbered  twelve 
legions,  nearly  double  of  the  troops  mastered  by  Jlsrob.xlims ;  and 
under  the  command  of  a  cautious  and  experienced  leader  like 
Tiberius  the  success  oi"  the  enterprise  seemed  assured.  But  it  was 
Dot  to  be.  Before  the  armies  met,  sudden  tidings  of  a  most 
alarming  kind  imperatively  recalled  the  general.  A  revolt,  caused 
hy  oppressive  taxation,  hail  broken  out  in  Dalmatia  and  l'unnnnia, 
and  of  so  serious  a  nature  that  not  only  were  the  Iilyric  legions 
obliged  lo  return,  but  the  troops  of  Meesia  and  even  forces  from 
beyond  the  sea  (probably  from  Syria)  were  required  to  assist  in 
suppressing  it.  Tins  would  have  been  an  excellent  opportunity 
for  Maroboduus  to  lake  the  offensive,  but  be  clung  to  his  policy 
of  neutrality,  and  accepted  terms  of  peace  width  were  proposed 
hy  Tiberius.  The  army  of  dentins  Saturniuus  hastened  back  to 
the  Rhino  to  prevent  a  simultaneous  outbreak  there. 

§  11  The  I'anneniaii  revolt  lasted  for  three  years,  the  Dalmatian 
lor  one  year  longer.  In  Dalmatia  the  leader  of  the  insurgents  was 
oncBato.  He  made  an  attempt  to  capture  Salome,  but  was  obliged 
to  retire  severely  wounded,  and  had  to  content  himself  with 
ravaging  the  coast  of  Macedonia  as  far  south  as  Apollonia.  The 
legatus  of  lllyricuni,  M.  Valerius  Messidinus,  son  of  the  orator 
Messalla,  contended  against  him  with  varying  success.  Tn  Pan- 
nonia,  another  liato,  chief  of  the  I'.rcuci,  was  the  most  prominent 
leader.  As  the  Dalmatian  I'.ato  failed  to  take  Saloiw,  so  the 
n  Bato  failed  to  take  Sirmiuni,  and  was  defeated  before  its 
Hosted  ny 
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wills  by  Aldus  Ciwir.ii  Scvems,  the  legates  of  Mu^sia,  who  had 
hurried  to  tlm  scene  of  action.  After  thi;  the  two  Batos  seem  tu 
have  joined  ti.rc'.-s  and  taken  up  a  strong  j  ositiun  on  Mount  Almas, 
close  to  Sivmium.  Tiberius  passed  the  w.mer  in  Si-seta,  and  made 
that  pla:e  tin;  basis  of  his  operations  in  1'annonia.  As  many  as 
Hiti-en  legions  were  ultimately  collected  in  I  he  rebellious  province-, 
under  Ids  command,  and  the  loyal  princes  oi  Thrace  had  also  come 
to  the  rescue.  An  unusually  large  number  of  auxiliary  troops,  fully 
90,000,  were  employed  in  this  war.  Terror  was  felt  not  only  in 
Maccdouin,  but  even  in  Italy  and  Home.  Augustus  himself  had 
hastened  to  Ariminum,  to  be  near  the  seat  of  war;  levies  were 
raised  in  Italy  and  placed  under  Gcrmanicus,  son  of  Drusus,  n 
youth  of  twenty-one  years.  In.  7  A.l).  the-  course  of  the  hostilities 
was  desultory;  tiie  rebels  avoided  engagements  in  the  open  field. 
Germar.icus  advanced  from  iSiscia  aloiif;  the  river  Unnsi  into 
western  Dahnaiia,  mid  conquered  the  tribe  of  (lie  Mn-/;oi,  who 
dwelled  in  the  extreme  west  of  modern  Bosnia,  i-hibseipictilly 
(7-8  a.d.)  he  captured  three  important  strongholds,*  which  seem 
to  have  been  situated  on  tin;  borders  uf  I. i  burn  in  and  lapydia.  The 
next  serious  event  was  the  long  siege  of  Ardabaj  in  south-eastern 
Daltnaiia,  which  was  marked  by  the  heroie  :.>bstiua::-y  of  the  women, 
who,  when  the  place  was  capiured,  threw  themselves  and  their 
children  into  the  fire,  l.lut  in  the  following  autumn  the  l'amionian 
Bato  was  induced  to  betray  his  cause,  lie  surrendered  in  a  battle 
fought  at  the  stream  of  Batbinus  j;  (August  3)  ami  handed  over 
his  colleague  and  rival  I'moesto  Tiberius,  who  in  return  recog- 
nised him  as  prince  of  the  Brunei.  But  his  treachery  did  not  go 
unpunished.  Ho  was  caught  and  put  lo  dea-.h  by  his  Dalmatian 
namesake.  Germanions  bnstened  in  person  to  carry  the  news  of 
the  Biitbinus  to  Augustus  at  Ariminum,  and  the  Emperor  returned 
to  Home,  where  he  was  received  with  ihank-i.tierings.  Bui  although 
this  victory  practically  determined  the  end  of  the  war,  Tiberius  was 
obliged  in  the  following  year  to  bring  his  forces  again  into  the  Held 
against  the  Dalmatians,  and  liatu,  besieged  in  his  last  refuge, 
Audelrium  (near  Salome),  at  length  gave  up  tie  desperate  cause, 
and  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Knveuua,  where  he  died.  When  he 
was  led  before  Tiberius,  ami  was  asked  why  he  had  rebelled,  V.e 
replied,  "It  is  your  doing,  in  that  ye  send  not  dogs  or  shepherds 
to  guard  your  sheep,  but  wolves  to  prey  on  them.': 

•  Snliimnn,   ItirtlniiMl,    ami    Keretium.  '    Hcodra. 

I'l.n-ib:,..  s-.ii3rwtii.iis  |,.i>ii  Wen  mad?  as  {   Ni,*  l.l.ii  tiivlsiyn,  viikli  tills  into  t)i» 

tn  :1m   iiteiitUy   of  th.i    tim  and   sea.ia.1  ;  ]Jrav.r  s.juth-.'iist  uf  VViLi-iidin.     Til?  datti 

s.-r?tiiai]  is  i^ille  unknown,  :    Is  determined  I.y  an    iiisc.ri[i1]..]]  (0.  L  1.. 

t  Possibly  on  the  way  from  Nn-ons.  to  !   Is.  6637)  T I.  A VG.  IN  LYlUt'O  VIC. 
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Uermanicus,  who  had  taken  part  in  the  suppression  of  this 
dangerous  and  tedious  war — tiio  hardest,  it  mis  said,  since  the  war 
with  Hannibal -showed  high   promise  of   future  distinction,   and, 

like  his  father,  was  a  universal  favourite.  Triumphal  ornaments 
were  granted  to  him,  and  he  was  placed  first  in  the  rank  of  prai- 

toriaus  in  the  senate.  To  Tiherius  himself  (lie  senate  decreed  a 
triumph,  but  it  was  not  destined  to  he  celebrated.  The  people 
had  hardly  lime  to  realise  the  successes  of  the  legions  of  the 
Danube,  when  the  news  came  of  a  terrible  disaster  which  had 
bcfi'.lcn  the  legi'Sis  ■  ■!'  the  Ilbine. 

Sect.  III. — Tim  Gkkmak  Hebei.mon  asd  Defeat  of  Vahub. 

8  10.  The  I'hnpen.r  seems  to  have  entertained  few  fears  of  rite 
possibility  of  a  rising  in  iiis  new  German  province.  For  ho  named 
as  commander  of  the  lUiiue  armies  a  man,  distantly  related  to  him- 
self by  marriage,  why  had  no  experience  of  active  warfare  and  wns 
tpiite  incompetent  to  meet  any  grave  emergency.  This  was 
1'ublius  Quinctilius  Varus,  who,  as  imperial  hiatus  in  Syria,  had 
won  wealth,  if  not  fame.  It  was  said  that  when  he  came  to  that 
province  he  was  poor  and  Syria  was  rich;  but  when  he  went,  he 
was  rich  and  Syria  was  poor.  His  experiences  as  governor  of  Syria 
proved  unlucky  for  him  as  governor  in  Germany.  He  utterly 
misconceived  tire  situation.  He  imagined  that  the  policy  which 
he  bad  successfully  pursued  in  Syria  might  be  adopted  equally  well 
in  Germany.  He  failed  to  perceive  (he  differences  between  the  two 
cases;  and  to  mark  tire  weak  grasp  with  which  Home,  as  yet,  held 
the  lands  between  the  lihine  and  the  Albis.  He  seems  to  have 
felt,  himself  perfect!)'  safe  in  the  wild  places  of  Germany,  under  the 
shield  of  the  liomau  name  ;  be  imposed  taxes  on  the  natives  and 
dealt,  judgment  without  any  fear  of  consequence-;. 

But  a  storm  was  brewing  under  his  very  eyes,  It  seemed  to 
those  Gentian  patriots,  who  could  never  brook  with  patience  tire 
rale  of  a  foreign  master,  that  the  moment  had  come  when  a 
struggle  for  the  liberty  of  their  nation  might  be  attempted  with 
some  eh  unco  of  success.  In  this  enterprise  only  four  prominent 
German  peoples  were  concerned,  the  Clierusc;,  the  Cliafti,  the  Marsi, 
and  the  Bructeri;  the  same  lvho  hud  before  distinguished  them- 
selves by  their  opposition  to  Druses,  The  Frisians,  the  Cliauct, 
the  Sccvic  peoples  whuaoknowiodgec.  theuvcrlordshipol'  Ma  robed  tuts, 
took  no  part  in  this  insurrection.  The  plotter  and  lender  of  the 
rebellion  was  the  Chenisean  prince  Aiminius,  soil  of  Siginie;\  Ibeii 
in  the  twenty-sixth  year  of  ids  age.  He  and  his  brother  Flavus 
had  received  the  privilege  of  lioinan  citizenship  from  August' 
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hi!  had  been  raised  to  the  equestrian  mill;,  ami  had  seen  military 
s;rviee  under  the  iioman  standard.  Hi.1  Wis  nut  only  physicaily 
brave,  but  it  was  thought  thai  hi;  |iosses;.cd  intellectual  qualities 
unusual  in  a  barbarian.  The  Iiomans  naturally  trusted  his  loyally, 
mid  the  insinuations  of  Scgestes  his  coin  i  try  man,  who  knew  liim 
belter,  received  no  attention. 

Simmer,  tin;  brother,  and  tSegimuud,  the  son  of  this  tiegestes. 
threw  then i scives  into  the  enterprise  of  Armiiiius,  and  Tliusnelda, 
ihc  daughter  of  Kegcstcs,  married  tin;  young  jiutriot  against  the 
wishes  of  lier  father. 

11  was  lliL'  juiljcy  i  if  I  he  contrivers  of  the  insurrccrou  to  keep  the 
nisign  dark  until  the  last  moment,  and  in  the  meantime  to  lull 
Varus,  already  secure,  into  a  security  still  :iiore  complete.  Of  the 
live  lien nai  lie  legions,  two  liad  their  v,  inter-'  ,.i;o,;i.,rs  at  Ah  iguiitia.'  uia. 
the  other  three  at  Castra  Vetera  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  or  at  the 
fortress  of  Aliso  on.  the  Lupp'a.  In  sunlmer  they  used  sometimes 
to  visit  the  interior  [sirta  of  the  province  ;  and  in  9  a.b.,  Varus, 
with  three  legions,  occupied  summer-quarters  on  the  Visurgis, 
probably  not  far  from  the  modern  town  of  Minden  and  the  Porta 
Wcslfaiica.  The  camp  was  lull  of  advecatts  and  clients,  and  the 
chief  conspirators  were  present,  on  intimate  terms  with  the  governor 
and  c.  nstautly  dining  with  him.  Autumn  came,  and  as  the  rainy 
season  approaehid  Varus  prepared  to  retrace  his  steps  westward. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  line  of  communication  connected  his 
summer  station  wiih  Aliso;  and,  if  the  army  had  relumed  as  it 
came,  Armiiiius  could  hardly  have  been  successful  in  his  plans. 
But  a  message  suddenly  arrived  that  a  distant  tribe  had  revoltid, 
and  Varus  decided  to  take  a  roundabout  way  homewards  in  order 
to  suppress  it.  This  news  was  suspiciously  opportune  for  the 
rebels.  The  Romans  had  to  make  their  way  through  a  hilly 
district  of  patlilts.s  forests,  ami  their  uilliculties  were  increased  net 
only  by  the  encumbrances  of  heavy  bjggage  and  camp-followers, 
but  by  the  heavy  rains,  which  had  already  begun  and  made  the 
ground  slippery.  The  moment  had  come  for  the  German  patriots 
to  strike  a  desperate  blow  for  independence.  Segestcs  warned 
Varus  of  the  impending  dancer,  hut  the  infatuated  governor  trusted 
the  as.-eve  rat  ions  of  Armiiiius.  As  the  lee.ions  were  making  their 
laborious  way  through  tiiesn/fus  TiuHohitri/knsit:,  they  were  assailed 
by  the  confederate  insurgents.  This  Teul.obiirg  forest  cannot  be 
identified  with  any  certainty,  but  it  see  ins  to  have  been  somewhere 
between  the  Amisia  and  the  l.uppia,  north-east  of  Alisti.  It  in 
impossible  to  determine  how  far  the  eireun. stances  of  the  case  and 
how  far  the  iiicouipet.ei.ee  of  the  general  were  to  blame  for  the 
disaster  which  followed. 
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fur  three  days  the  Humans  continued  to  advance,  resisting 
as  well  as  they  could,  the  attacks  of  the  i'ue,  and  it'  Varus  had 
possessed  the  confidence  of  his  soldiers  and  known  how  to  hold 
1,1mm  together,  it  seems  probable  that  homight  have  passed  through 
the  dimmer  in  safety.  But  both  cllicei'sand  soldiers  were  demoralised 
under  bis  command.  The  prefect  of  the  horse  deserted  his  post, 
raking  all  the  cavalry  with  him,  and  leaving  the  foot -sold  iocs  tu 
their  fate.  Varus  was  the  first  lu  despair;  he  had  received  a 
wound,  and  bo  slew  himself.  Others  followed  his  example;  and 
the  rest  surrendered.  The  prisoners  were  slam,  some  bmied  alive, 
some  !  rtteiiied,  some  sacrificed  on  the  altars.  The  forces  of  Varus 
consisted  of  three  legions  (XVII.,  XVIII.,  XIX.),  six  cohorts,  and 
three  squadrons  of  cavalry .  '1  be  army  bad  been  weakened  by  the 
loss  uf  detachments,  which,  at  the  n  -.(.lest  of  the  Conspirators,  hail 
been  sent  to  the  territories  of  various  tribes  to  preserve  order. 
These  detachments,  taken  ohiedy  frum  tliu  auxiliary  cohorts,  wore 
slaughtered  when  ;he  insiiriectioi.  broke  out.  Of  Loo  truups  which 
were  entrapped  in  the  Touloburg  forest,  uumberhu:  probaUy  aimost 
lii.l,u)0  men,  only  the  eavalry  escaped  and  a  few  individual  fuol- 
soldiers.  The  three  eagles  uf  the  three  legions  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  victor*.     Such  a  disaster  had  not   befallen  since  the  day  of 

The  peoples  of  central  Germany  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Yisurgis 
had  thus  thrown  off  the  Homan  yoke;  the  cause  of  freedom  had 
been  victorious.  Two  results,  fraught  with  great  danger  to  the 
Roman  Kinpire,  seemed  likely  to  follow.  Ji.  was  lo  be  feareil  that 
the  triumphant  (.Germans  would  push  across  to  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  arouse  a  revolt  there,  and  perhaps  shah.:  the  fidelity  of  Caul. 
And  seemingly  it  was  to  be  feared  that  Maroboduus,  lord  of  the 
Marcomimni,  and  chief  of  the  Sucvie  conlederaey,  would  declare 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  insurgents,  now  they  were  successful. 
Rut  neither  of  these  dangers  was  realised.  The  first  was 
foiled  by  the  bravery  of  Lucius  Ctedicius,  commander  of  the 
garrison  in  Aliso,  and  the  promptness  of  Lucius  Nonius  Asprenas, 
who  commanded  the  two  legions  stationed  at  Mugur.tiacum.  The 
first  movement  of  the  rebels  after  their  victory  was  to  attack  Aliso, 
hut  Csedicius  defended  It  so  bravely  that  they  were  obliged  to 
blockade  it.  'When  provisions  van  short  and  no  relief  came,  the 
garrison  stole  cut  on  a  dark  night,  and  made  their  way,  harassed 
by  the  sit  tacks  of  the  enemy,  to  Castra  Vetera.  Thither  Asprenas, 
when  the  news  of  the  disaster  reached  him,  Lad  hastened  with  his 
two  legions,  to  hinder  the  Germans  from  crossing  the  Rhine. 

The  other  danger  was  frustrated  by  the  peculiar  temper  of 
Maroboduus  himself.     Arminius  had  triumphantly   sent  him  the 
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head  of  Varus  as  a  token  of  his  own  amazing  success,  hoping  to 

persuade  J n tn  to  join  the  confederacy  against  Rome.  But  the 
jncKsstgc  was  ineffectual.  JIaroboduus  refused  to  link  himself 
with  the  insurgents  or  to  depart  from  his  polity  of  neutrality. 

5  11.  When  the  news  uf  the  defeat  rcacm-d  Koine,  Augustus  met 
tin;  emergency  with  spirit  and  energy.  The  citizens  seemed  in- 
different, lo  the  crisis;  many  of  thorn  relt'.sod  to  place  their  names 
on  the  military  roll ;  and  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  resort  lo  tines 
iind  threats  of  severer  punishment.  Troops  hastily  levied  from  the 
veterans  and  freedmen  were  sci.l  with  all  speed  to  the  Rhine  ;  and 
the  Germans,  who  served  as  an  imperial  hody guard,  were 
disarmed  and  driven  forth  from  Rome.  In  the  following  year 
(IOa.d.)  Tiberius  assumed  the  command  of  the  Rhine  army,  which 
was  increased  to  light  legions.  Four  <.'f  these  were  doubtless 
stationed  at  ilognnuacmii  and  (bur  at  YYIoni  ;  and  it.  was  probably 
the  I'bnperor's  intention  that  when  the  immediate  crisis  was  pas!, 
the  command  of  the  (lennanie  armies  .should  bo  divided  between 
two  generals.  During  the  first  year  Til  erins  stems  to  liave  been 
engaged  in  organising  the  defence  of  [he  Rhine,  rcstoiing  the 
contidonce  of  the  old  legions,  ami  establishing  discipline  among  the 
new.  In  the  next  year,  11  a.i>.,  lie  crossed  the  river,  and  spent 
the  summer  in  Germany,  but  Lo  does  not  seem  to  have  ventured 
tar  into  the  Country  of  to  Inn  e  attempted  any  liostiic  enterprise.  He 
ivas  accompanied  by  bis  nephew  tiormanieus,  to  whom  proconsular 
powers  bail  beeo  granted.  In  the  follow!;  g  year  the  duties  of  Ms 
consulship  retained  Germanic,  is  at  Home,  but  in  13  a.i>.  he  suc- 
ceeded Tiberius  in  the  soie  command  on  the  Rhine,  During  these 
years  nothing  was  done  airainst  the  Germans,  tboucli  the  state  of 
war  still  continued:  but  Gennanicus  was  not  long  content  with 
inactivity.  Upon  him  seemed  to  devolve  tries  duty  of  res  tori  njj  iiis 
father's  work,  which  had  been  so  disastrously  demolished,  and  he 
burned  to  do  it.  But  bis  efforts  to  recover  the  lost  dominion  ami 
reach  the  Albis  once  more  must,  form  tile  subject  of  anuUier  chapter, 


Sect.  IV.— The  Death  of  Augustus. 

§  12.  The  slaughter  of  the  Varum  legions  in  the  wilds  of 
Germany  tarnished  the  bistre  of  Human  arms,  and  cast  a  certain 
gloom  over  the  last  days  of  the  Augustan  age.  The  Emperor 
himself,  now  stricken  in  years,  feit  the  blo.v  painfully.  He  let  his 
hair  and  beard  grow  long.  It  is  said  that  be  diislitd  his  head 
against  the  walls  of  his  chamber,  crying,  '■'  Varus,  Varus,  give  m 
back  my  legions!"     Every  year  he  went  into  mourning  on  th 
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anniversary  of  the  defeat.  He  knew  that,  bis  end  must  soon  mine, 
:Liiil  he  begun  t.o  set  his  houac  in  order.  In  12  a.d.  he  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  senate,  in  which  lie  commended  Geimanicus  to  its 
protection,  and  commended  the  senate  itself  to  the  vigilance  ul 
Tiberius.  In  the  following  year  he  assumed  onoe  more  the  pro- 
consular power  for  a  period  of  ten  years.  At  the  same  time  (as 
has  been  recorded  In  Chapter  IV,),  Tiberius  ivus  raised  to  a  position 
almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Emperor  himself,  and  his  son  Drusus 
received  the  privilege  of  standing  for  the  consulship  in  three  years, 
without  llio  preliminary  step  of  the  pastorship. 

A  census  was  held  in  14  a.d,,  and  after  its  completion  Tiberius 
set  out  for  Illyricuiu,  where  be  was  to  resume  the  supreme  com- 
mand. Augustus  accompanied  hint  as  far  as  l.lciicventum,  but  in 
returning  to  the  Oampaniao  coast  was  attacked  by  dysentery  and 
died  at  Nola  (August  19).  Tiberius  had  been  sent  for  without 
delay,  aad  came,  perhaps  in  time  to  hear  the  parting  words  of  ins 
stepfather.  There  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  the  insinuation  that 
the  Emperor's  death  was  caused  or  hastened  by  poison  administered 
by  Livia.  Her  son's  accession  was  ^nrr.,  and  An;! its', us  was  old  and 
weak;  so  that  it  would  hardly  have  been  worth  while  to  commit 
the  crime. 

>;  13.  I'utit  Coa temporaries  and  posterity  had  good  cause  to 
regard  Augustus  as  a  benefactor  ;  be  had  given  them  the  gift  of 
peace.  They  also  esteemed  him  fortunate  (Jttix)  :  and  his  good 
fortune  became  almost  proverbial.  Yet  it  has  been  truly  remarked 
that  luck  was  the  one  thing  that  failed  him.  Both  points  of  view 
are  true.  lie  was  unusually  fortunate.  When  he  entered  upon 
his  career  as  a  competitor  for  power,  his  motives  were  probably  as 
vulgar  as  those  of  his  rivals  :  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  in 
the  pursuit  of  ambition  he  had  iiir;;e  i  iews  of  political  reform  or  an 
exalted  ideal  o!'  statesmanship.  His  actions  thr.uidiout  the  Civil 
War  indicate  the  shrewd,  eooi,  and  collected  mind  ;  they  give  no 
token  of  wide  views,  no  promise  of  tin;  future  greatness.  "  But  his 
intellect  expanded  with  his  fortunes,  and  his  soul  grew  with  his 
intellect."*  When  he  came  to  be  supreme  ruler,  he  rose  to  the 
l«osition;  he  learned  to  take  a  large  view  of  the  functions  of  the 
lord  of  the  llonian  world.;  and  there  was  born  in  him  a  spirit  of 
enthusiasm  for  the  work  which  history  set.  him  to  accomplish.  He 
knew  too  how  to  hear  his  fortune  with  dignity.  But  he  was  un- 
lucky when  his  fortune  was  most  firmly  established.  It  was  not 
given  to  the  founder  of  the  Umpire  to  leave  a  successor  of  his  own 
blood;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  his  endeavours  to  settle  the  suc- 
cession were  doomed  to  one  hitter  disappointment,  after  another, 
-  Merino*,  cap,  Hxrill,  at  fin. 
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and  led  to  domestic  unhappinc^s.  And  it  was  not  given  lo  liim  to 
estahlisb  a  secure  h-ontier  for  the  nurihem  provinces  of  the  Empire. 
'J'lio  efforts  in  that  direction,  which  wot  made  under  his  auspices 
mid  seemed  on  the  eve  of  being  crowned  with  success,  were  undone 
by  a  stroke  of  had  luck.  Yel,  reviewing  his  whole  career  as  u 
statesman  and  reflecting  on  all  lhat  he  achieved,  we  may  assuredly 
say  that  the  Divine  Augustus  was  fortunate  with  a  measure 
of  good  fortune  that  is  rarely  bestowed  on  men  who  live  out 
their  life. 

§  14.  Tho  written  niemoiial  of  his  own  acts  which  Augustas 
composed  before  his  death  may  bo  spoken  of  here.  It  has  been 
incompletely  preserved  in  a  Latin  inscription  which  covers  the 
walls  of  (he  prolines  of  a  temple  of  Augustus  at  Ancy ra.  Owing  to 
this  accident  it  is  generally  known  us  tin-  Monumcnl;-ui  Aijcyrauiim, 
but  Us  proper  (itle  was  lies  ijesfnt  di'-i  Awmtii.  l'>agmcnls  of  the 
Greek  text  of  the  same  work  have  also  been  found  in  l'isidia,  ami 
have  helped  scholars  in  restoring  the  sense,  where  the  Latin  fails. 
In  this  document  the  Emperor  briefly  describes  Ids  acts  from  his 
nineteenth  to  his  seventy-seventh  year,  with  remarkable  dignity, 
reserve,  and  moderation.  The  great  historical  value  of  this 
memorial,  composed  by  the  founder  of  the  empire  himself,  need 
hardly  be  pointed  out. 

An  extract  will  give  an  idea  of  ihe  way  in  wliicli  the  great 
statesman  wrote  the  brief  chronicle  of  toe  history  which  he  made. 

"  I  extended  the  frontiers,"  be  says,  "  of  all  those  provinces  of 
the  Jioman  people,  on  whoso  borders  there  were  nations  not  subject 
to  our  empire.  I  pacified  the  provinces  of  the  Gauls  and  the 
Spains,  and  Germany,  from  Uades  to  the  mouth  of  the  Albis, 
I  reduced  to  a  state  of  peace  the  Alps  from  tlie  district  which  is 
nearest  the  Adriatic  Sea  to  the  Tuscan  Sea.  without  wrongful 
regressions  on  any  nation.  My  fleet,  navigated  the  ocean  from 
the  mouth  of  the  ilhine  eastward  as  far  the  borders  of  the  Cinibri, 
whither  no  lioman  before  ever  passed  either  by  hind  or  sea; 
and  the  Cimbri,  the  Charydes,  and  the  Scmnoius  and  other 
German  peoples  of  the  same  region  sought  the  friendship  of  me 
and  Ihe  Koman  people.  By  my  coiiiiuanc  and  under  my  auspices 
two  armies  were  sent,  almost  at.  the  same  time  to  Ethiopia  and 
to  Arabia,  calhd  Eiidamson  [TVlix],  ami  very  huge  forces  of  the, 
enemies  in  both  countries  w:ere  cut  to  pieces  in  battle,  and  many 
towns  taken.  The  invaders  of  Ethiopia  advanced  as  far  as  the 
town  of  Nabatn,  \my  near  Weios.  The  army  which  invaded 
Arabia,  marched  into  the  territory  of  the  Sabaa,  as  far  as  the  town 
of  Martha.'' 

A '.other  work  comt.ih  il  l.v  Ail-  ;;■■:  u-:  w,i.-.  i  he  II  n  t-iuriniit  Imperii, 
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a-iijliiinin^  ji  short  statement  of  all  the  resources  of  the  fiomiin 
State,    avid    including    the   number   of  the  population  of  citizens, 

subjects,  and  allies.  It  was  in  fact  a  handbook  to  the  statistics 
of  the  Roman  Empire.  At  the  end  of  this  work  he  recorded 
bis  sok'iim  advice  to  succeed:  ns;  ^nraus,  not  to  aticiiipt  to  extend 
t!;o  biiuadui'loa  of  (he  Empire. 
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Pantheon,  Mausoleum,  &o.     §  5.  The 

i.  The   Palatine.      Palace  f  f  Augustus  on. I  Temple  of 


l    C.isans  nod    Fori] 


§  1.  The  Augustan  age  marks  a  new  period  in  tlie  history  of  the 
city  of  Home.  Augustus  boasted  that  lie  found  it  a  city  of  brick 
anil  left  it  a  city  of  marble.  Fur  tlie  chaise  consisted  not  only  in 
the  knii:  number  of  new  buildings  which  were  erected  under  Ids 
auspices  but  in  the  material  which  was  used.  The  white  marble 
quarries  of  Luna  had  been  recently  discovered  and  this  rich  stone 
was  employed  in  many  of  tlie  public  cdilieos;  wliile  the  aristocrats, 
stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  Emperor,  used  bright  travertine  to 
adorn  the  facades  of  their  private  houses.  Tlie  most  striking 
change  that  took  place  in  the  appearance  of  the  city  during  the 
reign  of  Augustus  was  the  transformation  of  the  Forum,  and  the 
opening  up  of  the  adjacent  quarters.  In  this,  as  in  so  much  else, 
■Julius  Ga'sar  had  suggested  innovations,  which  he  did  not  live  to 
carry  out  himself. 

§  2.   The  Human  Forum  extends  from  the  foot  of  the   Capitol   tu 

the  north-west  comer  of  tlie  Palatine.      Adjoining  it  on  the  north 

side,  but  separated  from  it  by   the  rostrum,  was  the  C-otnitium,  a 

small  enclosed  space  in  which   the  Curia  stood.      The  first   step  to 
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the  transformation  of  the  Forum,  was  the  removal  of  the  rostrum 
(42  "U.C.),  so  that  the  Forum  and  Comitium  formed  one  place.  The 
Curia  had  been  burnt  down  ten  years  before,  and  Ca>sar  began  the 
buildina  of  a  new  one,  which  was  finished  by  Augustus  ami 
dedicated  under  the  name  oi  Curia  Julia.*  Uut  tliis  was  only  the 
beginning  of  tin:  new  splendour  that  was  lu  come  upon  [he  great 
centre  of  ltoman  life.  A  short  description  of  the  chief  buildings 
which  adorned  it  at  the  death  of  Augustus  will  show  how  much  it 
was  changed  under  the  auspices  of  tiie  first  I'rinceps. 

At  the  north-west  Corner,  clo-v  inner  the  Capitolino,  where  the 
iisoent  to  tii'.'  Arv  begins,  stood  t!ie  Temple  of  Concord,  rebuilt  by 
Tiberius  in  10  a.ii.  and  dedicated  in  the  name  of  himself  and  his 
dend  lirother  Drustis,  as  rvdes  Concord/. a;  Au<.pt;,f,ir..  Owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground  this  temple  bad  a  peculiar  cramped  shape,  the 
pronaos  being  only  half  as  broad  as  the  eolla.  Adjacent  on  the 
south  side  was  tiie  Temple  of  Saturn,  between  the  Clivus  Capitoli- 
mis  and  the  Vicus  Jugarius.  It  was  built  anew  in  -12  u.c.  by  the 
muni  licence  of  llimatius  I'lancus.  The  eight;  Ionic  pillars  which 
still  mark  the  spot  where  it.  stood  dale  from  a  later  period.  This 
temple  .sewed  as  the  state  treasury,  which  was  therefore  called,  the 
xrurium  Salurni. 

Between  tiie  Vieos  Jugarius  and  the  Vicus  Tuscns,  occupying  t.lie 
greater  part  of  tiie  south  side  of  the  Forum,  stood  the  Ttusilica 
Julia,  which,  like  tiie  Curiii,  the  elder  Cnisar  bad  left  to  bis  son  to 
finish.  Begun  in  o-t  B.O.,  it  was  dediea'ed  in  -lb ;  but  after  its  com- 
pletion, some  years  later,  it  was  burnt  down.  Then  it  arose  again 
on  a  larger  and  more  splendid  scale,  and  was  finally  dedicated  by 
Augustus  H  f,.w  nionths  before  his  death,  in  the  name  of  his 
unfortunate  grandsons  Gains  and  Lucius  Cresar.  East  of  the 
ISasilica,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Vicus  Tuscus,  was  situated  the 
Temple  of  Castor,  of  which  three.  Corinthian  columns  htkI  a 
splendid  Greek  entablature  still  stand.  Founded  originally  in 
memory  of  the  help  which  the  great  twin  brethren  were  said 
to  have  given  to  the  l'oiuans  a;-  Lake  llegilhis  it  was  renewed 
for  the  second  time  by  Tiberius,  under  the  auspices  of  Augustus, 
and,  like  the  Temple  of  Concord,  dedicated  in  the  name  of  the 
two  sons  of  Livia. 

The  Temple  of  the  divine  Julius,  built  on  the  spot  where  Ids 
body  had  been  burned  by  the  piety  of  his  son,  stood  at  tiie  eastern 
end  of  the  Forum,  facing  the  new  rostra  which  had  been  erected  at 
the  western  side  in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Concord.  Behind  the 
.Edes  Divi  Julii  and  on  the  north  side  of  the  venerable  round  Temple 
of  Vesta,  was  the    llcgia,  a  foundation   of  high   antiquity,  ascribed 
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l.o  Numa,  and  used  under  the  Republic  as  tin:  office  of  tin-  IVatifcx 
Maximus.  It  bad  been  often  destroyed  by  lire,  and  in  36  d.c.  it 
was  rebuilt  in  splendid  stylo  by  Co.  Domilius  Culvinus,  and  there 
Lcpidus  transacted  tbo  duties  of  his  pontifical  office.  But  when 
Augustus  himself  became  chief  iioiu ifl'  (]'2  n.c.),  ho  resigned  (hi1 
licgia  (o  the  use  of  the  vestal  virgins.  On  the  mirth  side,  east  of 
tbo  Curia,  stood  :i  building  originully  designed  in  179  B.C.  by  the 
censors  Fulvius  and  iF.milius,  but  built  anew  by  L.  -dvmilius 
1'aullus  in  54  n.c.  and  since  then  known  as  the  Basilica  TKmilia. 
Ilurnt  down  forty  years  later,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Augustus,  with 
pillars  of  Phrygian  marble.  The  Temple  of  Janus,  which  Augustus 
thrioe  closed,  stood  somewhere — the  exact  position  is  uncertain— 
near  the  point  where  (ho  Aivilrtuui  entered  tbo  Forum,  between 
the  Curia  and  the  Basilica  Emilia. 

§  8.  The  Argiletum,  a  street  ["anions  for  booksellers,  traversed 
the  populous  and  busy  region  north  of  the  Forum,  which  was 
densely  packed  with  houses  and  threaded  only  by  narrow 
streets.  Crcsar  formed  the  design  of  opening  up  this  crowded 
quarter  and  establishing  a  free  communication  on  this  side  between 
iho  Forum  and  the  great  suburb  of  Iiome,  (he  Campus  Martius.  In 
order  to  elfcet  this  he  constructed  a  new  market-place :  and  it  was 
owing  probably  to  tiiis  scheme  that  liie  Curia  Julia,  whose  building 
Ijcgan  about  the  same  lime  (of  n.c),  was  hv.il t  nearer  to  the  Forum 
than  the  old  curia.  The  Forum  dulium,  as  it  was  called,  lay 
north  of  the  Curia,  and,  like  It,  was  dedicated  (40  n.c.)  before 
completion,  and  finished  alter  Cie.-ar's  death.  The  chief  building 
which  adorned  it  was  the  Temple  of  Venus  Gcnetiix,  mother  of  the 
.Julian  race,  which  Cesar  had  v..>wed  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia, 

As  the  eider  Ciesar  had  made  a  vow  at  Pharsalia,  so  the  younger 
Cesar  made  a  vow  at  Fhilippi.  The  vow  was  to  Mars  L'ltor,  and 
«as  duly  fulfilled.  The  house  of  Mars  the  A  \'euger  likewise  became 
the  centre  of  a  new  Forum.  This  temple,  dedicated  by  its  founder 
on  the  first  of  his  own  month  in  2  B.C.,  served  as  the  rcstmg-piare 
of  the  standards  which  Ins  diplomacy  had  recovered  from  the 
Partitions.  The  Forum  Augustum  adjoint  d  that  of  Caisar  on  the 
north-east.  side.  It  was  rectangular  in  sha:>e,  but  on  the  cast  and 
west  sides  there  were  semi-circular  spaces  with  porticoes  in  which 
statues  of  Roman  generals  in  triumphal  robes  were  set  tip.  It 
became  the  practice  that  in  this  Forum,  the  members  of  the 
inrperial  family  shoahl  assume  the  loga  vin  is;  and  when  victorious 
generals  were  honoured  by  statues  of  bronze,  they  were  set  up  here. 
These/ora  of  trie  first  C;i'Jars,  father  and  sou,  were  I  he  beginning 
i if  a  rehabilitation  of  ibis  quarter  uf  the  cin  ,  whieh  u\i±  resumed,  n 
century   later,   by   the   Emperors    Nerva   and   Trajan;   and   they        .. 
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established  an  easy  eomnriTiica'iim  between  the  Forum  and  the 
Field  of  Mars.  Hitherto  the  way  from  the  Campus  to  the  Forum 
had  been  round  by  the  west  and  south  sides  of  the  Capitoline, 
through  the  Porta  (larmentalis. 
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south  by  the  Circus  Flaniinius  and  on  the  cast  by  the  Via  Lata, 
It  was  the  great  rival  of  Caisur  who  set  the  exam  pie  of  building 

mi  this  ground.  In  55  u.e.  i'ompey  erected  liis  "  Marble  Theatre." 
Ca\sar  began  the.  construction  of  marble  Stepta-  an  enclosure 
for  the  VOtiug  of  the  centuries  -which  was  finished  by  Agrippa, 
The  name  of  Agrippa  lias  more  claim  to  be  associated  with  the 
Kick!  of  Mars  than  either  Cirsar's  or  1'ompey's.  The  construction 
of  the  Pantheon,  which  is  preserved  to  the  present  day,  was  tiue 
to  his  enterprise.  This  edifice  is  of  circular  form  and  crowned 
will i  a  dome,  which  was  origiualh  covered  with  tiles  of  gill  bronze. 
The  dome  is  an  instance  "of  the  extraordinarily  skilful  use  of 
concrete  by  the  Humans;  it  is  cast  in  one  solid  mass,  and  is  as 
free  from  lateral  thrust  as  if  it  were  cut  out  of  one  block  of 
stone.  Though  having  (he  arch  form,  it  is  in  no  way  constructed 
on  the  principle  of  the  arch."*  The  building  is  lighted  only 
from  the  top.  "The  interior  measures  \'VA  feet  in  diameter,  as 
well  as  in  height.  The  walls  are  broken  by  seven  niches,  three 
semicircular,  anil,  alternating  with  Ihein,  th:ve  rectangular,  wherein, 
at  a  later  period,  splendid  marble  columns  with  entablalures  were 
introduced.  Above  this  rises  an  attiea  with  pilasters,  the  original 
portion  of  which  has  undoubtedly  been  changed,  since  we  know 
thai  Diogenes'  Caryatides  once  rose  above  the  entablatures  of  the 
columns,  and  divided  Ike  apertures  of  the  great  niciies.  Above  the 
attiea  rises,  in  the  form  of  a  hemisphere,  the  enormous  dome,  which 
has  an  opening  in  the  top  twenty-six  feet  in  diameter,  tbrougk 
which  a  flood  of  light  pours  into  the  space  beneath.  Its  simple 
regularity,  the  beauty  of  its  parts,  the  niagt  iticence  of  the  materials 
employed,  the  quiet  karnieny  resulting  iron)  the  method  of  illumi- 
nation, give  to  the  interior  a  solemnly  srblime  character,  which 
has  hardly  been  impaired,  even  by  the  subsequent  somewhat 
inharmonious  alterations.  These  have  especially  affected  the  dome, 
tlie  beautiful  and  ethctively  graded  panels  of  nbieh  were  formerly 
richly  adorned  with  bronze  ornaments.  <bi!y  the-  splendid 
columns  of  yellow  marble  (//iu.!Jii  antics),  with  white  mariae 
capitals  and  bases,  and  the  marble  decorations  of  the  lower  walls, 
boar  witness  to  the  earlier  magnificence  of  the  building.  The 
porch  is  adorned  with  sixteen  Corinthian  eoIttmns."t 

Agrippa  also  built  the  adjacent  baths  called,  after  him.  Thermal 
Agrippie  (27  and  25  n.c),  and  a  basilica,  which  he  dedicated  to 
Neptune  in  memory  of  his  naval  victories,  and  enclosed  with 
a  portico  which  from  the  pictures  adorning  it  was  called  the 
Portico  of  the  Argonauts.      Another  wealthy  noble   of   the  day, 
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Star  in. i a  Taurus,  ci  instructed  the  lirst  stone  j\i si  piiil  heat  re  in  Rome, 
imd  its  site,  too,  was  somewdicre  in  the  Field  of  Mars.  The  first 
I'rineeps  himself  seemed  content,  to  leave  the  adornment  of  the 
C:iih j-tih  chiolly  to  the  munificence  of  his  lesser  fellow-citizens. 
But  much  further  north  than  ill]  tlie  buildings  which  have  been 
mentioned,  whore  the  Campus  becomes  narrow  by  tin;  approach 
of  the  Via  Flaminia  to  the  river,  he  built  a  meat  mausoleum 
for  the  Julian  family,  a  round  structure  surmounted  by  a  statue 
of  himself. 

On  tin:  stui tii  side  uf  the  Flainiuiaii  ('ire us,  in  the  1'ratn  Flnr. lini;'., 
a  region  which  might  be  included  in  the  Campus,  in  a  wider 
sense  of  the  name,  Augustus  erected  the  Tortious  OetaviiK  in  the 
name  of  his  sister,  and  attached  to  it  a  library  and  a  collection  ot 
works  of  art.  It  was  close  to  the  Tempi  am  Ilerculix  Masiirum 
built  by  Fulvius  Nobilior,  the  patron  of  the  poet  Ennuis,  and 
renewed  under  Augustus,  and.  surrounded  by  a  portico  which  was 
dedicated  as  the  Porticos  I'billppi,  in  honour  uf  L.  "Mureius  I'biiippus, 
the  step-fat !ier  of  the  F.mporor.  Near  the  Portico  of  Octavia,  were 
the  Theatres  of  Ilalbus  and  "Maroeilu.-.  both  dedicated  in  the  same 
year  (11  k.c).  The  first  was  one  of  those  works  which  the  rich 
men  of  the  day  executed  through  the  tnliueuee  and  example  of 
Augustus.  The  second  had  been  begun  by  Cesar,  lint  was  finished 
by  Augustus  and  dedicated  in  the  name  of  his  nephew  .Waived us. 
The  l'orticus  Octavii  (close  to  the  Flaiiiiniau  Circus),  which  was 
dedicated  by  Cn.  Octavius  after  the  victory  over  Perseus,  was 
burnt  down  and  restored  under  Augustus.  It  was  remarkable  as 
the  eariiest  example  of  Corinthian  pillars  at  Rome. 

§  5.  .From  the  Forum  the  Clivus  Oapilolinus,  passing  the  temple 
of  Saturn,  led  up  to  the  saddle  of  the  ll'ons  Cipitolinus,  the  smidlesl 
uf  all  the  mountains  of  Rome.  Thence  it  ascended  to  the  southern 
heie.ht,  called  specially  the  (.'ai'isolmm,  rhe  citadel  of  Servian  Rome, 
where  the  treaties  with  foreign  nations  were  kept  and  triumphal 
spoils  \vv.vt:  dedicated.  Another  patii  ied  up  to  the  northern  heigh;, 
the  Arx,  which  underwent,  little  change  under  the  F.itipire.  But  on 
the  southern  hi  I!  it.  v.  as  ■..rli.-rv.  :sl: :  i.herc  new  bandings  arose  tinder 
the  auspices  of  Augustus.  'I'he  highest  part  uf  the  hid  v.  a-  occupied 
by  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter  Optimiis  Maximus,  in  which  the 
senate  used  to  meet  on  certain  solemn  occasions.  This  temple, 
burnt  down  in  83  B.C.,  had  been  rebuilt,  but  it  required  and 
received  costly  repairs  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  Ranged  around  it 
on  lower  ground,  were  many  lesser  temples,  of  which  that  of  Jupiter 
boretrius,  to  whom  Romulus  dedicated  Ins  spolia  opbna,  and  that 
of  fides  founded  by  Xuma,  may  be.  specially  mentioned.  Augustus 
increased  their  number.  In  20  B.C.  he  dedicated  the  round  temple 
Hr.stcirl  ny 
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of  Mars  Ullor,  and  in  'Z'i  B.C.  that  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  in  memory 
of  an  occasion,  dining  his  C;intr\l>fiiin  expedition,  on  which  'dp  bad 
narrowly  escaped  death  by  lightning.  This  tciutdo,  marvellous  for 
its  splendour,  allraeled  multitudes  of  visiters  and  worshippers,  am; 
its  position  at  the  point  where  the  Clivus  reached  the  Area 
(apitolina  might  sagirest  that  Jupiter  To:iaus  was  a  sort  of  gat e- 
kcepcr  for  the   greater  Jupilcr  on  the  sum  mil. 

§  li.  But  the  Palatine  Mount  was  the  centre  from  which  the  de- 
velopmeiit  of  Home  went  out.  It  whs  the  original  Home,  the  lionu 
ifU.mlru.la,  where  were  localised  the  legends  of  its  foundation. 
There  were  to  be  seen  the  Casa  Koninli,  the  Lupercal  where 
Romulus  and  Kemus  were  fed  by  the  wolf,  the  cornel-tree,  and  tlie 
■iivniithiH,  receptacle  of  Ihcse  things  which  ;it  tlie  foundation  of  the 
city  were  buried  to  ensure  its  prosperity.  Under  the  Hepubbc,  the 
Palatine  was  tiie  uuartcr  where  the  great  nobles  and  public  men 
lived.  Augustus  himself  was  born  there,  and  there  lie  built  bin 
house.  So  it  came  about  that  the  nanie  which  designated  the  city 
of  Rome  in  its  earliest  shape,  !'a!al,iii.iii,  became  the  name  of  the 
private  residence  of  its  first  citizen.  Tlie  palace  of  Augustus  was  a 
magnificent,  building  in  the  new  and  costly  style  which  had  only 
recently  been  introduced  in  Koine.  Ovid,  standing  in  imaginalion 
by  the  temple  of  Jupiter  tit  at  or,  where  the  Palatine  bill  slopes  down 
to  the  Via  Sacra,  could  see  the  splendid  front  of  the  palace, 
"  worthy  of  a  god." 

Cuiislikuo^  liusl..-,  1';l:Ui|U<;  .liiiiiii  '.!'■". * 

The  other  great  building  by  which  Augustus  irai  is  formed  tin; 
appearance  of  the  Palatine  was  tlie  temple  of  Apoilo,  begun  in 
ci'i  ».C.  after  the  end  of  the  war  wilh  fcjexlus  Pompeiu.s,  and  dedi- 
cated eight  years  later.  It  was  an  eight-pdlarcd  poripteros,  built 
of  the  white  marble  of  Luna,  and  richly  adorned  with  works  of  art. 
The  chief  sight  was  r.he  colossus  of  brouwi  representing  Augustus 
himself  under  tlie  form  of  Apollo.  Between  the  columns  stood  the 
statues  of  the  fifty  Danaids,  and  over  against  them  their  wooers,  the 
sons  of  yEgypt'.is,  mounted  on  horseback.  Under  the  statue  of  the 
god  were  deposited  in  a  vault  the  Sibylline  Books,  in  the  porticoe.- 
ivei'B  two  libraries,  one  Latin  and  one  Greek, 

On  the  northern  slope  of  the  I'aliitine,  facing  the  Capit'l,  Mood 
the  temple  of  Augustus,  which  Tilx-niiM  aid  tlie  Empress  l.ivia 
erected  in  his  honour  after  his  death. 

On  the  south  side  the  Palatine  looks  down  on  the  Circus 
Muxivrms,  which  was  restored  by  Augustus,  Opposite  rises  the 
Aventine,  a  hill    long  u:iinkab:tcd  ;l:i,.1  a*'leiv'ards  uhiedy  a  plebeian 
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quarter,  on  which  t  ln_-  chief  shrine  was  the  i  em  pic  of  1  'iana,  whence 
the  hill  was  sometimes  culled  co/Us  Diana:.  This  temple  was 
rebuilt  by  L.  CornificiuK  under  Augustus,  who  himself  restored 
the  sanctuara:!,  of  Minerva,  Juno  liegiua,  and  Jupiter  Libet'ias  on 
the  same  liill.  Livy  was  hardly  guilty  of  exaggeration  when 
lie  called  Augustus;  "the  founder  and  restorer  of  all  the  temples" 
uf  Home.* 

§  7.  A  word  must  be  said  here  about  the  triumphal  arch  (tinus 
ti-iunqihulW)  which  was  a  characteristic  feature  in  the  external 
appearance  of  Home  and  other  important  cities  of  the  Empire, 
t'tniei'  this  name  are  included  not.  only  arches  erected  if;  honour  of 
victories,  lint  also  (hose  which  celebrate  other  public  achievements. 
A  li'iinriphal  arch  was  built  acruss  a  sired.  It  consisted  either  of 
a  single  archway,  or  of  a  large  central  and  two  side  ones,  or  some- 
times of  two  of  the  same  height  side  by  side.  There  weru  gcneinlly 
columns  against  the  piers,  supporting  an  en  labia  turn,  and  each 
facade  was  ornamented  with  low  reliefs.  Above  all  rose  an  attica 
with  the  inscription,  and  upon  it  were  placed  the  trophies  in  ease 
the  arch  commemorated  a  victory.  The  arch  of  Augustus  at 
Ariminum,  erected  in  memory  of  the  completion  of  the  Via 
t'lauiinia,  and  bis  arches  at  Augusta  rraitoria  aim  Susa,  still  stand. 
The  general  ap|>ear,iiice  of  the  arch  resembles  that  of  the  gale  of 
a  city,  and  it  seems  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  the  Triumphal  Gale 
through  which  a  victorious  general  led  his  army  into  Home  to 
celebrate  his  triumph. 
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aud  Messalla.  A 
Cornelius  GrUlus. 
§  5.  Tibnllus. 
Pedo.  §  6.  Gra- 
§  8.  Hyginua.  \ 
Jurists.     §9.G,( 


Sect.  I.-Latin-  Poetry. 

§  1.  Latin  lilerature  was  affected  seriously,  and  in  many  ways, 
by  the  fall  of  the  Republic  and  the  (mimlatioii  of  the  Empire.  The 
Augustan  age  itself  was  brilliant,  but  after  the  Amicus  tan  ii&; 
literature  rapidly  declined.  The  most  conspicuous  figures  in  the 
world  of  letters  under  Augustus  had  outlived  their  vohtli  under 
the  Republic ;  some  of  them  had  served  on  the  losing  side.  But 
these  soon  becjiiue.  reo me i led  to  the  new  order  of  tilings.  The 
Kmperor  drew  men  to  himself  by  virtue  of  the  peace  and  security 
whieh  he  had  establisln.il  (cMi/tos  dv.kedine  oiii  pdtexit*);  and 
It  was  his  special  object  U>  jiatroiiiHu  men  of  literary  talent  and 
engage  their  services  for  the  support  of  Mb  policy.  His  efforts 
were  successful;  he  won  not  only  (lattery,  hut  sympathy  for  the 
lie*  sue.  which   he    hail    inaugurated;   he  enisled   in  his  eimse,  not 
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only  timesni\'ers,  but  1.1  ic  finest  spirits  of  the  day.  Although  ibc 
Augustan  li!  em  in  re  is  certainly  marked  by  a  vein  of  flattery  to 
the  court,  and  by  ;t  luck  i.f  republican  independence,  yet  wo  cannot 
1ml  recognise  a.  genuine  enthusiasm  lor  this  new  age,  for  the  peace 
which  il  had  k'ougut  after  the  long  civii  wars,  and  for  the  great- 
ness of  the  Roman  Empire.  And,  from  a  literary  point  of  view, 
the  Au^nstai]  ago  ranks  among  the  most  liriiiia.it  in  the  history 
of  the  world;  "below  the  I'ericlean,  perhaps  below  the  fil^ahcfbaii, 
hut  certainly  far  above  that  of  Louis  XIV.  It  is  true  that  the 
cessation  of  the  jniliUn.il  life  of  the  liepublic  necessarily  meant  the 
decline  of  oratory  ;  it  is  true  that  historians  could  no  longer  treat 
cor. temporary  events  w-il.b  free  and  independent  criticism.  It  is 
true  likewise  that  the  severe  style  of  obi  Latin  prose  begins  to 
degenerate,  and  tiuit  poetry  lays  aside  Lis  popular  elements  arid 
becomes  more  strictly  artificial.  In  fact  the  poets  deprecate 
popularity  and  despise  the  public.  Horace's  cry  "Odi  prolhnum 
vulgus  et  arceo"  is  characteristic  of  the  age.  But  for  literary 
excellence  and  for  the  perfection  of  art  the  best  of  the  Augustan 
writers  bad  a  clear  judgment  and  a  delicate  taste.  The  Tendencies 
of  the  new  age  inevitably  led  to  a  decline;  but,  as  an  ample 
compensation,  we  have  Virgil,  Horace,  Tibullus,  Livy. 

Auoustcs,  as  we  have  said,  concerned  himself  with  the  pro- 
motion of  literary  activity,  and  the  patronage  of  men  of  letters, 
"  He  fostered  in  nil  ways  the  talents  of  his  age."  *  He  founded 
two  libraries,  one  in  the  portico  of  Octavia,  the  oilier  at  the  temple 
of  Apollo  on  the  Palatine.  He  was  an  author  himself  both  it]  prose 
and  verse.  lie  wrote  "Exhortations  to  Philosophy  ;"  and  a,  poem 
in  hexameters,  entitled  "  Sieilia.7'  The  Mar<it,„i:i>tuin  Aiicyntnum 
and  the  Breviwiitm  tut  ins  imperii  have  been  mentioned  else- 
where.! 

The  two  chief  ministers  of  Augustus  were  authors  likewise 
Ac.eippa  wrote  memoirs  of  hi:-  own  life,  m;d  edited  an  Atlas  of  the 
world.  JLeci-^as  composed  occasional  poems  of  a  light  nature, 
and  also  wrote  some  prose  works.  But  he  is  more  famous  as  a 
patron  of  poets  than  as  a  poet  Inn, self.  His  literary  circle  included 
Horace,  Virgil,  Varius,  Tucca-,  TWiit.iiis  "Marsus,  besides  many  lesser 
names.  The  orator  M.  Valerius  Messali.a  (64  b.c-9  A.D.),  alio 
drew  round  him  a  group  of  men  of  leti.ers,  among  whom  the 
most  distinguished  were  the  poets  Tibullus,  Valgius  Rums, 
.-Emilitis  Macer,  and  perhaps  Ovid.  This  circle  seems  to  have 
held  quite  aloof  from  polities.  Mcssaila's  own  literary  work 
cbieiiy  consisted   in   translations   from   the  Greek,  both  prose  and 

•  Buetonloa,  Augustus,  »9.  |      +  See  above,  Chap.  IX.  {.  1 
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C,  Asiyirs.  PtiLi.io  (75  is.c.-o  A.n.)  hold  :.  imiijin:  position.  Having 
been  on  the  side  of  Antonius,  lie  withdrew  after  Actium  from 
|inliiic.;il  life,  and  holdm-.:  himself  aloof  from  tlie  court,  devoted 
himself  to  literature,  with  a  certain  fndepencenoe  and  perhaps 
an  la  monism  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  He  was  very  learned  and 
a  very  severe  critic.  He  wrote  tragedies,  which  are  praised  by 
Virgil;*  and  a  history  of  the  civil  wars  (Jlistorim)  reaching 
from  60  to  about  42  u.c.f      He  was  a  friend  of  both  Virgil  and 

§2.  PlTii.lus  VuiMULirsf  Ma  no  was  bora  in  70  B.C.  at  Andes, 
j mar  Mantua.  His  rustic  features  bore  testimony  l.o  his  humble 
origin  ;  his  father  iv.fe  an  artisan,  lie  went  to  school  at  Cremona  : 
afterwards  he  studied  at  Mcdiolanutn,  and  finally  at  Rome,  where 
Ootiwius,  afierwards  to  lie  Ca'sar  ami  Augustus,  was  his  fellow- 
student  in  rhetoric.  He  studied  philosophy  under  the  Epicurean 
Siro.  After  Ids  return  home,  he  and  his  family  experienced  the 
calamities  of  the  civil  war.  Oetavius  Slusa,  who  was  appointed 
to  carry  our  ;he  distribution  if  laud  to  veteran  snldiers  in  the 
district  of  Cremona,  transgressed  the  limits  of  that  district  and 
encroached  §  upon  the  neighbouring  territory  of  .Mantua  (41  B.C.). 
Virgil's  father  was  arming  the  sufferers;  but  Asinius  l'ollio,  who 
was  then  legatus  in  (lallia  Transpadana,  and  Ihe  poet  Cornelius 
Callus,  interested  themselves  in  his  behalf.  At  their  suggestion, 
Virgil  bvtook  himself  to  Home,  and  obtained  from  Cresar  the 
restitution  of  his  father's  farm.  'Hie  first  Kclogue  is  an  expression 
of  gratitude  to  Ctesar  for  this  protection;  t.teus  nobis  hew  oti<< 
fecit.  But  Virgil  and  his  fatlier  were  not  permitted  to  remain 
long  in  possession  of  their  recovered  homestead.  The  same 
injustice  was  repeated  a  year  or  two  late:-,  ami  the  poet  was  even 
in  danger  of  his  life.  Again  be  went,  to  Koine,  and  Ihe  in (1  lienor 
of  Ma'cenas,  to  whom  he  had  probably  become  known  by  the 
publication  of  some  of  his  Bucolics,  secured  him,  not  restituiiou 
but  eompen  sat  inn,  [xirhaps  by  a-  firm  in  Campania,  where  he  spent 
much  of  his  later  life. 

Virgil's  first  work,  ihe  Hurni/'.-f,  coiisis  ing  of  ten  "  cclog.'i',"  or 
idylls,  was  composed  in  the  years  41-11!)  n.o.  Inspired  by 
Theocritus,  they  are  written  in  the  same  metre,  and  are  in  great 
part  imitations  from  his  idylls.  But  most  of  tbeni  contain 
references  to  contemporary  persons  anil  events,  especially  to  the 
hardships     in    Trail  spa  da  tie     'laul    from     which     Virgil     himself 

■■'  Kda/ue    viii.    10:    Sopliorlco    dignn      the  f:imil;ir  KnisLMi   i.bl.ivvlaiaji   of  the 
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liml  suffered  so  sorely.  C;esar,  Cornelius  Galhis,  Alfenus  Varus 
(the  successor  ol  Pollio  as  legatus),  ami  above  all,  Pollio  himself, 
have  their  places  in  tin;  woods  of  Tityrus,  The  fourth  Eclogue, 
written  for  the  year  of  Pollio's  consulship  (10  B.C.),  treats  a  theme 
which  hardly  belongs  to  bneolie  poetry.  Virgil  feels  that  he  has! 
to  make  his  woods  "  worthy  of  a  consul." 

lie  salutes  the  return  of  the  "  Saturnian  kingdoms "  and  the 
golden  age.*  The  salutation  was  p  rem  at  tiro  by  ten  years;  and 
when  peace  at  length  onmc  to  the  Uomau  world,  Pulliu,  instead 
of  being  its  inaugliralor,  was  rather  an  opponent.  But  it  is 
interest i i ig  to  observe,  [hat  [.he  idea  of  some  great  change  for  the 
lietter  was  in  the  air. 

Tlii:  Bucolics  wt:r<;  written  in  the  north  of  Italy  (not  yet, !1  Italy" 
at  that  time);  his  next  work  was  written  in  the  south,  chiefly  at 
Naples.  It  was  Mrecenas  who  suggested  the  subject  of  the 
(hturgics,  a  didactic  poem  in  hexameters,  dealing  with  the  various 
parts  of  a  farmer's  work.  The  first  Book  treals  of  agriculture,  the 
second  of  the  plantation  of  trees,  the  third  of  the  care  of  livestock, 
the  fourth  of  bees.  No  subject  was  more  congenial  to  Virgil's 
Muse— his  "rustic  Muse,"  as  he  says  himself;  and  from  some 
paints  of  view  the  Gd.rgics  may  he  regarded  us  his  masterpiece. 
He  lias  here  achieved  a  task,  which  is  the  hardest  that  a  poet 
can  undertake,  to  write  true  poetry  in  a  didactic  form.  Rare 
artistic  instinct  and  genuine  love  of  his  subject  were  happily  juined 
to  produce  this  unique  poem,  in  which  Virgil  seems  to  be  more  truly 
himself  than  either  in  the  Bucolics  or  the  Aeneid.  The  composi- 
tion and  revision  of  ihis  work  occupied  r.lie  years  from  37  to  30  n.c. 
when  it  was  read  aloud  to  Cu'sar  on  his  return  from  Actium.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth  Hook  was 
originally  devoted  to  the  praises  of  the  poet's  friend  Cornelius 
Galius,  hut  that  nfter  his  execution  (27  n.c.)t  this  passage  was 
cut  out  by  the  wish  of  the  Emperor  and  replaced  by  the  story  of 
Orpheus. 

I:i  the  Geovgies,  Virgil  promises  that  lie  will  soon  gird  himself 
to  a  greater  task,  and  sing  tins  deeds  of  Ca'sar.  J  But  his  poem  took 
the  form  of  an  epic,  in  which,  not  Ctesar,  hut  /Eneas,  the  founder 
of   the  Julian   gens,  was  the  hero.     The  work  was   begun  about 
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29  B.C.,  am!  occupied  the  icmaining  ten  years,  of  the  port's  life.  He 
died  at  Brundusitim  in  19  h.c,  leaving  the:  .lineid  unfinished.  His 
wishes  were  that  the.  manuscript  should  be.  burnt,  but  Augustus, 
tli nt  such  a  great  work  should  not  perish,  committed  its  publication 
to  Varius  ami  Tucea,  friends  of  Virgil,  on  the:  condition  that  tiicy 
should  make  no  alterations.  Though  Augustus  was  not  the  hero, 
there  were  opportunities,  in  a  poem  uoalin;j;  with  the  origin  of  "the 
Latin  ranc  and  the  Alban  fathers  and  the  walls  of  lofty  Home,"  * 
to  look  forward  over  the  a:.''.:*  of  Tioman  history  and  celebrate  (he 
glories  of  hiiii  win  was  to  "  found  a  golden  ago.f  The  .Ibieid  has 
suffered  from  the  premature  death  of  its  creator:  it  was  neither 
finished  nor  revised.  Yet  it  would  hardly  lie  an  injustice  to  Virgil 
to  say  that  its  excellence  ami  charm  lie  in  particular  episodes,  hi 
lielierd.e  and  subtle  details  of  language  and  rhythm,  and  not  in  the 
pious  regarded  ns  a  whole.  lint  it  must  always  stand  beside  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey,  as  the  third  great  epic  of  antiquity.  The 
IJoniiln  dignity  and  magnitude  of  the  subject,  and  the  wonderful 
power  of  the  narratives  in  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  Hooks, 
have  exalted  the  .Tlncid  tar  aliove  the  Ceorgies  in  tiie  estimation  oi 
posterity ;  yet  it  might  bo  argued  that  Virgil  had  more  in  common 
with  Wordsworth  than  with  Milton  or  with  his  worshipper  Dante. 
The  note  of  Virgil  is  "  natural  piety  ; "  perhaps  he  cannot  be 
described  better  than  by  the  happy  expression  which  his  friend 
Horace  applied  to  him,  anima  Candida. 

Virgil  was  buried  close  to  Naples  on  the  road  to  i'utcoli,  and 
the  inscription  on  his  lojnb,  said  to  have  icon  dictated  by  himself 
before  his  death,  ran  thus : 


S  3.  In  connection  with  Virgil,  it  is  natural  to  mention  his  elder 
contemporary  und  friend,  L.  VaBIUs  ltrvus  (B.C. '-7 4-H)>  celebrated 
for  his  epics  on  Caisar  and  Oetavian^  and  more  celebrated  for  Ids 
tragedy  the  Tin/tsfa,  Another  poet  of  about  the  same  age  was 
jEmilius  Maceu  of  Verona,  also  a  friend  of  Virgil,  and  disguised 
in  the  Bucolics  under  the  name  of  Mopstts.  He  wrote  poems  on 
natural  history  {Oriiilhujijnin  and  The-riara),  bill,  they  have  beer, 
less  lucky  than  bis  models,  the  Greek  pi.eius  of  Nicander,  whicii 
survive  to  the  present  day.  The  unfortunate  Cokski.ius  Oat.lus 
(Gf)  U.C.-2T)  must  also  lie  mentioned  here,  though  his  name  has  its 
place  rather  in  the  age  of  Catullus  and  Cinna.  It.  was  be  who 
transplanted  the  erotic  elegy  of  tin;  Alexandrine  Creeks  to  Koman 
*  .Eneid.  I.  S.  I       J  He  w  expected  to  write  «  glorlfi- 
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soil,  and  fonnclei  "  the  school  of  F,u|ihoriun,''  to  which  Catullus  and 
Cinna  belonged,  lie  trunslaied  Kuphorion  into  Latin;  and  wrote 
(bur  Books  ol"  original  elegies  on  bis  own  mistress  Cythcris  under 
the  name  of  Lycoris.     His  deafb  lias  been  already  noticed.* 

§  4.  The  great  lyric,  like  the  great  epic,  poet  of  ltorne  was  of 
humble  birth.  Q,  [Ioiiatius  Klaccus  was  the  son  of  a  freedman, 
iind  was  born  at  Venusin,  on  tne  borders  of  Apulia  and  Lucanin,t  in 
do  B.C.  After  the;  death  of  Julius  Osar  (44  n.o.)  be  joined  the  cause 
of  Brutus  and  served  under  bim  in  Asia  and  Maceioniii,  until  th(? 
Battle  of  l'bilippi  (42  B.C.)-  On  that  occasion  he  took  part  in  the 
general  Hunt,  as  be  toils  v.s  himself,}  and  afterwards  returning  to 
liome,  obtained  a  post  as  a  qun'stor's  secreiary.  Daring  the  next 
ten  years  be  wrote  ins  Sat  ires  and  Kp'nles.  wbicb  brought  him  fame, 
and  secured  him  the  friendship  of  Vir-iil  and  Varius,  who  introduced 
him  to  Maecenas.  In  37  B.C.  we  find  bim  accompanying  Mar-eiias 
on  the  journey  to  Urundusium,  of  wloeb  lie  has  left  us  a  pleasant 
descripli  m.§  The  intimacy  wit.il  JLocenas  ripened  ;  the  Epicurean 
views  of  life  wbieb  both  hold  were  n  bond  between  the  poet  ami  bis 
patron.  Horace  had  a  taste  fur  country  life,  and  in  d3  I'.c,  lUtrcunas 
bestowed  upon  him  a  farm  in  the  Sabine  territory,  which  be  preferred 
to  "royal  Home."  Independence  was  one  of  the  chief  character- 
istics of  Ilorac?,  and  be  felt  more  independent  in  the  country  than 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  court. 

The  firs:  Book  of  the  Siitires  appeared  about  'iii  [i.e. :  the  second 
Book  about  five  years  later.  Iu  this  style  of  composition  the 
predecessor  of  Horace  was  Liu'ili  as  ;  ]  nit  while  Lueilius  crii  icised 
persons  and  polities  freely,  Horace  prudently  confined  himself  lo 
generalities  on  society  and  lilerature,  owing  to  the  altered  cheiim- 
stances  of  the  time.  Lueilius  had  imitated  the  Greek  wi  iters  of  Old 
Comedy,  such  us  Cratinus  and  Aristophanes  ;  and  Horace  stood  in 
somewhat  the  same  relation  to  Ids  predecessor  as  the  Xev.  C'oiocdy 
stood  to  the  Old.  From  these  "  Talks''  (ternwiws,  as  Horace  calls 
111  em  himself'"),  written,  like  those  of  Lueilius,  in  hexameter  verse 
and  in  colloquial  style,  we  learn  much  about  the  personality  of 
Horace  and  about  bis  friends.     In  the  Epodcs,  wbieb  were  published 

*  Anollier  poetic  friend  of  Virgil  In  Sit,  1.10).  tn  1.  Si',  la'  slm.'fi  tlwt  l.ue-ilii:* 
uieiil  j,.it'-.l  hi  llif  linen, -l-u  iLiiiL.-f  iJil--  liiini-       iv;ie   liis    uivn    prede,  .•»>]■    (Ills   ego  nnai 

t  .-■■■■■,■■■.-,  ii.  1.  31:  •■  I.iicam.9  nil  :  imjiiim:  rimlia?  iui!i'\.  A  n.l  I  ills  U  1 1,.  ■ 
Aupulus  ar.eeps."  11,!  lias  given  an  '  titl"  pivou  in  Hie  IVIaii ns.Tiprs.  flm.  f turner 
account  ofui*  early  lift;  in. -Hf.,  I.e.  ;    ai™  called    Ills  epistles  -      - 
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a  limit  the  .same  time  as  Ike  second  Hook  of  the-  Satires,  Horace 
imitated  Aruhiiochus  :incl  attacked  persons  in  coarse  language.  All 
those  poems  (except  the  last-)  are  written  in  couplets  consisting  of 
a  louder  and  a  shorter  Sine,  generally  an  iambic  trimeter  followed 
by  an  iambic  dimeter.  They  are.  the  'east  interesting  work  of 
Horace,  but  they  were  a  good  exorcise  in  handling  metres  and 
in  the  imitation  of  Greek  models,  ami  tin:;,'  led  to  the  Odes.* 

The  greatest.  "monument  "f  (if  poetry  thai.  Horace  has;  heqneathed 
to  posterity  is  the  collection  of  lyrical  poems  in  lour  Hooks  known  as 
the  Odes,  The  first  thrive  Hooks  were  published  in  24  r.c,  the  fourth 
oleven  years  later.  In  lyric  completion  h(  dues  not  claim  originality, 
he  only  "adapted  .Koiiari  song  to  kalian  measures' ;"  hut  he  claims 
priority;  he  was  the  first  (except  Catullus)  to  make  (he  attempt  :— 


for  this  he  bids  the  Muse  crown  him  with  Delphic  laurel.  But 
though  the  Greek  lyric  poets,  especially  Sappho  and  Alea'us,  were 
Ids  models,  it  was  an  original  idea  on  the  part  of  Horace  to  turn 
away  from  the  A  lexaudrine  jxicls  who  were  then  hi  vogue,  and  go 
back  to  the  older  singers.  It  required  t-ue  genius  and  wonderful 
artistic  instinct  to  tune  the  borrowed  lyro  to  the  accents  of  another 
tongue.  Horace  was  supremely  successful.  In  the  Odes  his  poetic 
judgment  is,  with  few  exceptions,  faultless  ;  the  happiest  word 
conies  ahuosi  inevitably  ;  his  felicity  'f.u\-lo*t  jdkitus)  was  pvais(d 
by  Roman  critics.  Homo  of  these  poems  are  probably  free  trans- 
lations; from  the  Greek,  but  many  refer  lo  contemporary  people  and 
events,  some  deal  with  human  history,  and  the  victories  won  under 
the  auspices  nf  Augustus.  The  fourth  Book  of  the  Odes  is  said  (o 
have  been  published  at  the  instance  of  the  Emperor. 

But  in  the  interval  between  his  earlier  and  later  lyric  works, 
Horace  wrote  Kjrixties,  The  first  Book,  appeared  about  20  B.C. 
After  the  strict  technical  constraints  to  which  be  had  subjected 
himself  in  the  Odes,  it  was  a  relaxation  for  (lie  poet  to  expand  him- 
self in  the  easy  and  familiar  style  of  the  tiermonts.  But  the 
urbane  E//t'sf!?*,  thuioih  written  in  the  same  colloquial  language,  are 
very  different  from  the  Satires  ;  they  are  :m  ire  mature,  less  polemical, 
and  they  have  a  charm  of  sereuiiy  which  is  wauling  in  the  earliel 
work.  It  might  be  said,  that  if  the  genius  of  Virgil  round  its  truest 
expression  in  the  Georgies,  so  that  i  f  Horace  was  host  expressed  in 
his  Epis'.les;  and  in  this  form  of  composition  he  has  never  been 
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equalled  The  second  Bool:  of  the  Epislles,  written  in  t.lie  later  years 
of  his  life,  includes  si  Treatise  on  i'oetry,  the  Am  Voctka,  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  to  iiis  friends  the  I'isos. 

Horace  died  in  H  n.c,  surviving  by  a  lew  inoulhs  liis  heiiefac lor 
Maecenas,  beside  whom  lit  was  buried.  Though  he  had  at  first 
stood  aloof,  lie  became  reconciled,  as  time-  went  on,  to  the  Em |iirr, 
whs  on  good  terms  wi'.h  Augustus,  and  did  what  was  required  til 
him  as  an  Augustan  poet.  And  independent  though  Horace  was, 
lit:  had  a  decided  weshnes-  for  friendships  with  peat  people.  The 
influenee  of  Maecenas  probably  did  ninth  to  stiiunlato  his  poetk 
activity;  for  Horace  was  by  no  means  one  of  those  who  cannot  help 
singing.  He  was  not  "  inspired  : ''  his  poelry  is  mar!;ed  by  lucidily 
and  judgment. 

Many  pods,  whose  works  have  not  survived,  hul  famous  in  their 
own  day,  are  mentioned  by  Horace.  His  friend  V.n.(iji:s,  who  wroie 
Epigrams  and  Kle^ies,  was  actually  compared  to  Homer."  Aristius- 
FuscuB  and  Fiindanius  composed  dramas,  1'ri'Tus  doleful  tragedies. 
Here  may  he  mentioned  also  C.  Melissus,  who  wrote  a  jest-book, 
and  originated  the  /■/hula  'ih/'Cii'ii  ;  and  I  lojimus  ^Iausi-s,  laiiuais 
chiefly  for  his  Epigrams,!  ha  which  field  he  was  ihe  predecessor 
and  master  of  Martial. 

§  5.  Of  lb'.:  o!egi;ic  poets  of  this  period  whose  works  have  come 
down  to  us,  the  most  charming  is  Ai.mi;s  Ttbullus  ("rl-.t'j  n.c). 
Adopting  the  form  of  Alexandrine  elege,  he  breathed  into  it  a  fresh 
spirit  of. Italian  country  life.  In  his  love  poems  to  Delia,!  whose  true 
name  was  riania,  there  is  a  certain  tender  melancholy  which  we  do 
not  find  in  the  rest  of  classical  literature.  By  bis  deft  handling  of 
tlie  pentameter  he  made  an  important  technical  advance  in  the 
development  of  Latin  f^ogy.  Along  with  his  works  and  under  hi- 
name  were  published  alter  his  death  some  poems,  which  were  not 
by  him,  but  by  a  certain  Lygdamus  (perhaps  a  fictitious  name;. 
Also  included  in  the  collection  of  ids  elegies  are  some  which  were 
written  by  Sulpicia,  the  niece  of  his  patron  Messalla. 

The  (Inihrian  pnet  Status  i.'iioi'URTHis  (probably  horn  at  Asishmi, 
about  -19-15  B.C.)  did  not  emancipate  himself  like  Tibullus 
from  the  influence,  of  bis  Alexandrine  models,  Calliniachiis  and 
Philetas.  On  the  contrary  he  prides  himself  on  his  Alexandriuism, 
and  calls  himself  the  llouian  Callimiichns.  He  was  very  learned, 
and  his  elegies  are  full  of  obscure  references  to  out  of  the  way 
myths.  Nevertheless  no  works  of  the  age  are  so  thoroughly 
impressed  with  tbe  individuality  of  the  writer  as  the  passionate 
poems  of  I'ropertius.      The  passion  which  inspired  bis  sons;,  was  his 
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love  for  llostia,  a  beautiful  am:  accomplished  courte/an,  whom  lie 
disguised  under  the  name  of  Cynthia,  as  Catullus  bad  disguised 
Clodia  under  J.c.-,bi:i,  and  Tihtdh.ts  Plarih  u ruler  Delia.  His  first 
Book  of  Klegies  brought  hira  fame,  ami  ], reliably  secured  him  an 
admission  into  the  circle;  of  Major.1  tins.  Tub  imagination  of  Pro- 
pertius  was  eccentric,  bis  nature  melancholic.  He  looked  at  tilings 
on  their  gloomy  side,  and  perhaps  ids  special  ehann  is  his  skil- 
t'uhiess  in  suites  ting  vague  possibilities  of  pain  or  terror.  Ho  loved 
tbe  vague,  both  in  thought  ana  in  expression;  in  bis  metaphors,  the 
image  and  the  thing  imaged  often  pass  into  each  other,  and  the 
meaning  becomes  indistinct.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
weak  ""ill,  and.  elds  is  rebec:!-!  hi  bis  poetry.  It  lias  "neon  noticed 
by  those  who  have  .studied  ids  language,  tiiat  be  prefers  to  express 
feelings  as  possible  rather  than  as  real ;  bis  thoughts  naturally  ran 
in  the  potential  mood.  His  connection  with  Cynthia  lasted  for 
about  live  years,  and  alter  it  was  broken  oil',  i'ropcrtius  wrote  little. 
It  was  Cynthia,  who  hail  made  hira  a  poet.* 

'I'll'.1  third  rif  the  great  Unman  elegiac;  rn'Cls.P.  Qvimrs  NaSO,  of 
equestrian  family,  was  born  at.  Biilmo  in  the  Padignian  territory. 
43  d.c.  Trained  in  rhetoric  and  law,  he  entered  upon  an  official 
career  and  by  the  favour  of  Augustus  reecived  the  latus  duvit*,  and 
held  some  of  I  be  lower  magistracies,  sv.ch  as  vigititiv  ir  arid  decemvir, 
lint  lie  gave  !:«■=■  profession  up  for  tbe  sik=  of  poetry.  He  has  said 
himself,  in  a  verse  which  probably  suggested  a  familiar  lino  of 
Pope,  that  verse-writing  came  to  him  by  nature: 

He  is  the  only  one  of  the  great  Augustan  poets  whose  literary 
r  belongs  entirely  to  the  Augustan  age.  His  works  may  he 
'  l  three  periods.  (1)  The  extant  works  of  the  early 
period  are  all  on  amatory  subjects  and  in  elegiac  verse.  The 
Amores,  in  three  Hooks,  celebrate  Corinna.  The  Ars  A  materia, 
likewise  in  three  Books,  gives  advice  to  lovers  of  both  sexes 
as  to  the  conducting  of  their  love  affairs,  while  the  Ilemedia 
Amvri*  prescribes  cures  for  a  troublesome  passion. f  But  the  best 
work  of  this  period  is  the  Ikroidct,  a  collection  of  imaginary 
letters  of  legendary  heroines,  such  as  Penelope,  Dido,  Bhaaira, 
to  their   lovers.      Here  Ovid  has   shown  his  poetic  power  at  its 

(2)  The  two  works  of  the  second  pcrijd,  tbe  Mv-tniutirphoses  and 

the  Fasti,  are  the   most   ambitious  of  Ovid's  works.     They  deal 

*  s.i  IM.irtk!:  Cvntliis  te  valciii  fecit,  I  hints  fir  a  loity'e  toilette,  also  (Alls  in 
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respectively  with  Greek  and  Jioman  mythology-  Eor  the  Metamor- 
phoses or  Transi'orniations,  com] ii isei.1  in  hexameter  verse,  Oviil 
obtained  his  material  cbiotly  from  the  Alexandrine  poets  ^"icandcr 
and  I'arthenius.  The  Fasti,  a  sort  of  commentary  on  the  lioman 
calendar,  iii  elegiac  melre,  should  have  consisted  of  twelve  books, 
one  for  each  month  of  the  year,  but  only  six  (March  to  August) 
were  completed. 

v'i)  'I'lic  third  period  lupins  with  0\  id's  biuisbment  to  Tonii  in 
Seythia,  in  9  a.l>.  The  cause  of  this  banishment  is  one  of  those 
historical  mysteries  which  can  never  be  decided  with  certainty. 
The  poet  himself  only  ventures  on  dark  hints,  lie  mentions  "u 
[ioem  and  an  error"  (carman  ei  emir)  as  the  (wo  charges  which  led 
to  his  fate.  He  also  says  that  his  eyi*  were  to  blame  (cur  no-eiu 
lamina  feci  ?).  The  poem  probably  refers  i.o  iris  licentious  Am 
amatvria  which  was  so  opposed  in  spirit  to  flic  attempts  at  social 
reform  made  by  the  fra  trier  of  this  Julian  Laws.  But  the  true  cause 
must  have  been  the  mysterious  error.  It  has  been  conjectured, 
with  considerable  probability,  that.  Ovid  had  witnessed  some  act  ol 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  a  member  of  the  Emperor's  famiiy,  and 
was  punished  for  not.  having  prevented  it.  This  may  have  been 
connected  with  the  adultery  of  the  younger  Julia  and  P.  Silanus. 
The  poet  perhaps  was  made  the  scapegoat.  In  his  exile  on  the 
shores  of  tlie  l'iuxine,*  be  composed  the  letters  ex-  1'nul.o  (in  four 
Books),  ami  the  Triatia  (in  live  Books),  in  wdiieii  he  laments  bis 
fate  and  implores  to  lie  forgiven  ;  the  Ibis,  a  bitter  attack  on  some 
anonymous  enemy,  on  the  model  of  a  poem  which  Callimaciiiis 
wrote  against.  Apollonius  of  Rhodes;  and  an  unfinished  poem  on 
fishing  (lfali.culi.ai).  lie  also  wrote  a  Getic  poem  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  but  neither  Augustus  nor  bis  successor  Tiberius  re- 
voked the  sentence  ol'  the  unhappy  poet,  and  Ovid  died  at  T'omi 
in  17  s.d. 

In  handling  tile  elegiac  metre,  Ovid  bound  himself  by  stricter 
rules  than  his  predecessors.  lie  hud  wonderful  facility  in  versi- 
fication, hut  he  was  more  of  a  rhetorician  than  a  poet,  and  he  is 
most  successful  wiiere  rhetoric  tells,  as  in  the  Tltruides.  He  lived  in 
ease  and  luxury,  and  rejoiced  tbut  ile  lived  in  the  age  of  Anguslus, 
when  life  went  smoothly  (her.  <■«(«-*  m<.,r!bv.t.  a-pta  meis).  His  love- 
poetry  was  distinguished  by  lubricity;  and  in  this  he  contrasted 
unfavourably  wit.ii  Tibullus  nod  I'roperliiis.  The  tragedy  of  Meilen. 
which  he  composed  in  his  early  period,  is  not  extant;  but  it  and 
tne  T/ii/c>tet  of  Varhis  were  the  (wo  illustrious  tragedies  of  the  day 
Two  poems,  JYu.i;,  an   elegy,   and  Ibe    Con  solatia  ad   Liriam,i  were 

-  See  above,  Chap  VI.  }  12.  for  Ovid's  [      +  See  above.  Chap.  IX.  J  6. 
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falsely  ascribed  to  Ovid,  but  were  probably  written  by  some 
contemporary  of  inferior  talent. 

Among  the  friends  of  Ovid,  who  were  likewise  poets,  may  bu 
mentioned  Samnus  who  wrote  answers  to  l.be  Heroides ;  Posticus, 
author  of  a  Thobaid  ;  Cornelius.  Skvelus.  who  t.natcd  t.liw  Sicilian 
war  with  Sextns  Pompeius  in  verso.  The  "  starry  :'  Albinovanus 
Pjsuo,*  wrote  a  Theseid,  and  also  an  epic  i.,n  contemporary  history. 

§  (>.  The  Ocorgics  of  Virgil  and  the  Hiilieutics  of  Ovid  belong  to 
the  kind  of  poetry  known  as  didactic.  Oilier  works  of  Ibis  class 
are  the  Cgnegeti-ca  of  (Jkattius,  on  the  art  of  hunting;  and  the 
Aftroiianuca  of  Manilius,  in  five  Books.  Of  the  author  of  this 
astronomical  poem  we  know  nothing,  even  bis  name  is  uncertain, 
but.  be  possessed  poetical  facility  of  no  mci'.n  order,  and  considerable 
originality. 

Most  of  the  short  occasional  pieces,  of  a  iight.  and  humorous 
Eattire,  which  were  eoi.ected  under  the  ti:lc  of  J'riajieo,  belong  to 
the  Augustan  age,  and  many  of  tlieni  to  the  besl  poets. 


Sect.  II.— Latin   Prosi.-writlhs. 

§  7.   The   History  of  Kome  by  Titus  Lrvins  (60  b.c-17  a.d.) 

stands  out  as  tin.;  greatest  prose  work  nf  r.b<:  Augnstau  period.  Livy 
was  born  at  Patavium,  and  a  corfain  Vatavinity  has  been  remarked 
in  Ids  diction.  But  most  of  his  life  was  spent,  at  P.ome,  where  he 
studied  rhetoric,  wrote  philosophical  dialogues,  and  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  Augustus.  Ho  began  his  lislory  (.1  b  uric,  coiidiki 
tihri  was  the  title)  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  Empire,  and 
carried  it  down  as  far  as  the  death  of  lh'usus  (SI  is.c).  The  work 
consisted  of  112  Books  in  all,  originally  i  istributed  in  deeads  and 
hiili-decads,  which  appeared  separately,  according  as  they  were 
completed.  Hut  only  ?,'i  l'Sooks  have  beet,  preserved  to  us,  namely 
B.  1-10  and  B.  '21-15.  We  have,  however,  short  epitomes  of  the 
contents  of  almost  all  the  lost  Books. 

Livy  was  a  mild  and  amiable  man,  who  held  no  extreme  views, 
liked  compromise  and  conciliation,  bated  violence  and  turbuleEce, 
and  could  be  indulgent  to  men  of  all  parties.  This  lair  and  equable 
Lemper  cats  be  traced  in  bis  history;  ;hc  one  thing  which  is  un- 
pardonable in  iiis  eyes  is  harsh  fanaticism.  Ancient  liome  is  bis 
ideal;  and  he  regards  bis  own  age  as  degenerate,  destitute  of  the 
virtues,  simplicity,  ami  piety  which  made  the  old  lime  so  great,  i lis 
heroes  are  Cincinnatus,  L'amillus,  b'abius  too  Delayer.   This  general 
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view  of  tin;  course  of  Human  history  he  states  in  strong  liui^i-.rL^r 
in  the  general  preface  In  las  work.  He  invites  his  readers  to  learn 
by  what  men  and  by  what  policy  at  home  and  abroad  the  empire 
of  Home  was  won  and  inn-eased,  tiien  to  follow  the  gradual  decline 
of  discipline  and  morals,  then  witness  t'iiat.  decline  becoming  mure 
and  more  marked,  and  ending  in  a  headlong  downward  rush,  until 
Ids  own  times  are  readied  "  in  which  we  cannot  endure  our  vices 
nor  submit  to  remedies."  We  cannot  doubt,  his  honesty  as  a 
historian ;  but  his  views  of  writing  history  were  such  that  his 
statements  must  often  be  received  with  caution.  For  though  he 
wished  to  tell  the  truth,  lie  cared  much  more  for  style  than  for 
(acts.  He  had  little  idea  of  historical  "method,  or  of  historical 
research.  He  gave  himself  no  trouble  to  ascertain  the  truth  in 
doubtful  c:i»es.  For  the  early  history  he  simply  worked,  up  into 
an  artistic  form  the  narratives  of  I'olybius  and  of  late  lioinau 
annalists,  especially  Valerias  of  Antium  ;  and  did  not  exert  himself 
to  consult  all  the  available  sources,  or  even  llic  best.  His  knowledge 
of  constitutional  matters  was  unsound;  nor  was  he  at  home  in 
military  history.  He  approached  his  subject  rather  as  a  rheto- 
rician than  as  a  historian  ;  and  as  a  literary  work  Ids  history  takes 
rank  among  the  groat  histories  of  the  wurld.  His  style  was  prolix, 
Ancient  clitics  observed  that  he  used  more  words  than  were 
necessary,  and  his  "abundance "'  (Jacteit,  ulioii.m)  was  contrasted 
with  the  conciseness  of  Sallust. 

1'oMi'iaus  Tkouus  wrote  a  universal  history  in  forty-four  hunks, 
beaiiniiii'i  wild  the  Assyrian  2s  inns,  ai.d  ending  with  his  own  time. 
It  was  entitled  llktorix  i'/,i/qqi/r:i'.  The  original  uork  has  not 
come  down  to  us,  but  in  a  later  age  it  was  abbreviated  by  a  certain 
dustbins,  and  this  abridgment  is  extant.  Of  her  historians  of  the 
Augustan  peril nl  were  L.  Aiiuuntivk,  who  wrote  an  account  of  tl'.e 
Punic  war  in  tiie  style  of  Sallust,  and  Fen  est  el  la,  an  antiquarian, 
who,  tn  his  Aiina/i's,  paid  special  attention  to  social  and  constitu- 
tional history. 

§  8.  C.  Juf,u;s  IlYorsTis,  a  frecdniau  of  Augustus  ami  librarian  of 
the  Palatine  Libriiiy,  was  an  inlercstiug  ligure  in  tlic  literary  history 
of  his  time.  He  may  be  regarded  as  the  successor  of  Varro,  as  an 
antiquarian  and  puiynialh.  He  wrote  on  the  cities  of  Italy  (r/t  situ 
iiriiii.li/t  liiiUaiTV.nl),  on  illustrious  Id. nans  0!,-  virtu  dark),  mi 
agriculture ;  also  a  commentary  on  Virgil.  All  these  books  are 
lost,  but  a  mythological  (Fabii-h--)  and  an  astronomical  work  have 
come  down  under  his  name,  and  perhaps  are  ready  his. 

Of  other  antiquarians,  many  of  whose  names  we  know,  must  be 
mentioned  M.  Vkhuiuk  Ki.atous,  who  wrote  a  book  on  the  Calendar 
(fasti),  and  an  important  lexicographical  work  entitled  de  verborum 
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uyiiifiait'.t."  Host  valuable,  as  the  only  work  of  the  kind  that 
has  been  preserved,  is  thy  treatise  of  Yitkcvius  1'oli.io,  Be  Ardd- 
tectura,  in  ten  book?.  It  was  dedicated  to  Augustus  and  finished 
before  13  d.c. 

Of  ilie  many  philosophers,  rhetors  and  orators,  who  talked  and 
wrote  at  this  period,  there  is  none  of  any  interest  to  posterity. 
Anions  philosophical  writers  may  he  mentioned  Q,  Scxlius  Niger, 
and  his  son  of  the  same  name;  among  the  rhetors  51.  Porcins 
Latro,  of  whose  declamations  some  extracts  are  preserved;  and 
aiming  orators,  the  fluent  Ilaterius,  the  rabid  I,abiemis,t  the  biting 
L'assius  Seven  is.  The  two  great  jurists  of  the  Augustan  age  were 
M,  Antistius  Labeo  (59  n.c.-lii  a.d.),  and  his  younger  rival  C; 
Ateins  Capito  (34  b.c-22  a.d.),  who  founded  schools  afterwards 
known  as  the  Proculinii  ami  Sahinian  respectively. 


Sect.  III. — Greek   l.rn:  iatuuk. 

5  0.  from  ihe  year  116  n.o.  forward,  (irock  literaiure  bogius  to 
hold  a  place  in  -Roman  history  along  with  the  advance  of  Roman 
sway  over  the  (.creek  world.  By  the  tin;.;  of  Augustus  nearly  alt 
the  Greeks  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  I'-gyi't-  have  become  either  im- 
mediate or  federate  subjects  of  Pome.  Their  literature,  therefore, 
on  this  ground  claims  the  attention  of  the  student  of  Roman 
history;  but  stitl  more  because  many  Greek  writers  busied  them- 
selves with  the  history  and  antiemlties  of  their  new  mistress. 
Polybius  is  the  first  and  most  famous  example  of  a  Greek  writing 
Roman  history;  but  under  the  Empire  Greek  bonks  on  Roman 
subjects  are  numerous. 

Dionysius  of  llaiieaniassus  came  to  Rome  soon  after  the  hal.ilo 
of  Actium  and  lived  there  for  more  than  twenty  years,  study-in™ 
f.atiti  literature  and  writing  in  his  own  language  on  Latin  subjects. 
While  he  was  at  Rome  he  associated  with  men  of  (he.  senatorial 
class,  and  his  writings  arc  animated  with  republican  sentiments. 
He  continued  the  work  of  Poly  bins  in  endeavouring  to  reconcile  his 
countrymen  to  Roman  sway,  t'olybius  bad  expounded  the  role 
which  Rome  was  destined  to  play  in  history;  Dionysius  is  con- 
cerned to  show  that  she  was  worthy  lo  play  it.  In  his  work  on 
'Tiomau  Archaeology,"  which  he  finished  in  8  ts.c,  be  seeks  to 
prove,  by  tracing  out  mythical  connection  between  Rome  and 
Greece,  that  the    llomans  were   not   really  '■  barbarians,"      Jt  was  a 
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murk  of  gratitude  fur  the  kind  treatment  which  he  experienced  at 
Rome.  This  n\irk  consisted  of  twenty  Bonks,  bat  'inly  ("he  first 
eleven  are  preserved  entire.  'I'lie  style  is  wordy  ami  rhetorical, 
very  unlike  that  of  Folybius.  lie  used  good  sources ;  hut  lie  has 
no  appreciation  of  the  meaning  or  methods  of  history;  he  even 
puts  Ion;*  rhetorical  speeches  into  the  uioutlis  of  legendary  persons. 
He  defines  history  as  "  philosophy  by  examples."  In  questions  of 
literary  criticism,  however,  in;  is  quite  at  h"tne  :  and  his  various 
literary  treatises,  in.  which  he  shows  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
old  masters,  are  of  vonsiderahle  value.* 

More  interesting  in  some  ways  than  the  literary  treatise  of 
f'ionysuis  is  that  of  a  certain  Lonoisus — of  whom  personally 
nothing  is  known — "on  the  sublime"  (or  more  correctly  "on 
loftiness  of  style  ''),f  which  seems  to  have  been  written  in  the 
early  years  of  lire  first  century  A  p.  It  contains  much  enlightened 
ami  sustentive  criticism.  The  author  hail  some  acquaintance  with 
the  Hebrew  scriptures. 

Xicoi.Atts  of  l'liunaseus  (born  about  fil  is.c.)  was  a  great  friend  of 
King  Herod,  whom  lie  assisted  in  his  work  of  Hellenism.  He  had 
been  the  teaelier  of  the  children  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra.  He  was 
a  very  prolific  author,  and  wrote  on  philosophical,  rhetorical  ami 
historical  subjects.  His  greatest  work  was  a  universal  history, 
planned  on  a  very  large  scale,  which  Herod  stimulated  him  to 
compose.  Of  it  we  have  only  fragments.  Rut  his  panegyrical  life 
of  Ctesar  (Augustus),  a  declamatory  ralhcr  than  historical  work. 
has  come  down  to  us  complete. 

The  lotia,  (.ieographien  of  Straho  (A3  n.c-23  A.n.),  in  seventeen 
Hooks,  is  of  isreat  historical  importance  as  giving  a  picture  of  some 
of  the  subject  kinds  of  Home  in  the  Augustan  age,  Strabo  was  of 
a  good  Oappadocian  family,  a  native  of  Arnasei,  and  lived  at  Alex- 
andria. He  came  to  Rome  about  the  same  time  as  I'lionysius,  but 
soon  left  it.  He  describes  the  whole  known  World,  but  in  many 
cases  his  information  was  mainly  derived  from  older  books,  and 
cannot  be  taken  as  representing  the  oondilion  of  things  which  pre- 
vailed in  his  own  time.  Hooks  i,  and  ii.  deal  with  physical  geossiaphv. 
Books  iii.  to  x.  describe  Kurope,  I'ooks  xi.  to  xvi.  Asia,  lkiok  xvii. 
Africa.  His  accounts  of  Asia  Minor  and  I'-gypt  are  esneciallv  valuable, 
:is  he  knew  these  lands  himself  and  men! ions  many  of  his  own 
experiences.      His  description  of  Spain   is  also  valuable;   for  though 
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he  Lad  not  been  there,  lie  had  evidently  received  incent  infui- 
mation  about  it,  probably  at  Rome.  From  Strobe's  work  we 
get  a  very  distinct  impression  of  the  bhssiiu^s  of  tin:  Pas  Augusta 
and  the  safety  which  traveller.-;  now  enjoyed  both  by  sea  and  land. 
H(.'  also  wrote  a  work  entirled  l;  Ilisivirbiil  Memoirs,"  in  over  forty 
Books,*  but  it  has  not  been  preserved. 
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On.  1'iso 
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§13.  J 


Mndoned.    §9. 

Tho  Suevians. 
■minius.  §  11. 
■n.     §  12.   Hos- 


Tacitus  on  Germnuk-us  am!  Titoirius.  (j  Hi.  Conspiracy  of  Libo  Drusus. 
§  17.  War  in  Africa  a^ii^r-  Ta.-firiiiiis.  Ca^pai-ii's  of  Blwsus  and 
Dolabella.  §  18.  Rebellion  ill  Gaul.  Floras  and  Sacvovir.  §  19. 
Risings  in  Thrace  suppi-isse:!  bv  Tophus  Subiims.  §  20.  War  with 
tht  Frisians.     §  21.  A  Servile  War  averted. 


Sect.  I. — Accession  or  Tiai-i'.rrs. 

§  1.  It  was  generally  renamed  ns  n  matter  (■'■'  course  thai,  Tiherius 
should  step  into  the  place  of  Augustus.  The  Roman  world  did  tiot 
dream  of  a  revolution  ;  and  it  was  felt  that  the  monarchy  naturally 
fell  to  him,  who  stood  in  the  same  relation  to  the  now  divine 
Augustus  as  Augustus  himself  to  the  divine  Julius.  Men  uni- 
versally acquiesced  in  the  succession  uf  Til.ierius  as  the  liei: 
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adopted  sou,  the  chosen  consort  of  the  deceased  Emperor,  But 
though  such  feelings  moved  men's  minds,  constitutionally  the 
Empire  was  elective,  nut  hereditary ;  and  the  senate  and  the  people 
could,  without  infringing  the  constitution,  have  conferred  the 
I'rincipate  on  someone  wiio.iy  unconnected  with  the  Julian  family, 
Augustus  had  himself  named  three  nobles  who  might  possibly 
compete  with  Tiberius:  Lepidus,  who  was  "  equal  to  the  position, 
hat  despised  it;"  Asinius  Callus,  who  "might  desire  it,  hut  was 
unequal  to  it ;  "  and  Amintins,  who.  "  was  not  unworthy  of  it  and 
would  dare  to  seek  il,  if  a  ehar.ee  were  offered."  But  even  from 
Arruutius,  Tiberius  had  nothing  to  fear ;  tiie  only  possible  rivals 
seemed  to  lie  ids  own  kinsmen,  his  nephew  Cennaniens,  who  was 
absent  in  Gat'd,  and  Agrippn  Post  minis,  wjo  stili  pined  in  the  island 
to  which  his  grandfather  had  banished  him.  The  unlucky  Agrippa 
was  slain  by  his  gaoler  immediately  after  the  death  of  Augustus; 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  order  for  his  execution  was 
given  cither  by  Tiberius  or  by  Livia. 

When  the  death  of  Augustus  was  announced,  Tiberius  by  virtue 
of  the  tribunician  power  which  he  had  received  in  the  preceding 
year  for  aa  indefinite  period,  convoked  the  senate.  He  had  already 
given  the  watchword  to  the  piaitorian  cohorts  and  sent  despatches 
to  the  legions,  as  if  he  were  formally  Emperor.  It  is  not  quite 
clear  whether  this  was  formally  an  act  of  usurpation.  For  it 
might  have  been  held  that  the  proconsular  imperium,  which 
Tiberius  possessed  before  the  death  of  Augustus,  having  been 
bestowed  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  and  not  being  merely  derived 
from  the  imperium  ef  the  l'rinccps,  did  r.ot  cease  on  the  death  of 
the  Princeps.  In  any  ease,  the  act  seemed  an  anticipation  of  his 
election  to  the  I'rincipate,  and  Tiberius  afterwards  made  a  sort  of 
apology  for  it  to  the  senate.  But  senate  and  people,  consuls  and 
prefects,  took  an  oath  of  obedience  to  him  without  a  sign  of 
hesitation.  'The  proconsular  impcriiim  was  renewed  or  confirmed, 
arid  the  various  rights,  which  had  been  granted  to  Augustus  by- 
separate  enactments,  were  conferred  Upon  him,  doubtless  by  a 
singie  comprehensive  law  (kx  dtt  imperii}').  Tiberius  indeed, 
adopting  the  maxims  of  statecraft,  which  he  had  learned  from 
his  predecessor,  feigned  reluctance  t.o  assume  tiie  immense  task  of 
directing  such  a  vast  Empire,  and  suggested  that  the  functions 
of  government  should  be  divided  among  more  than  one  ruler. 
But  it  was  easily  seen  that  the  suggestion  was  not  intended 
seriously.  It  was  part  of  the  transparent  comedy,  which  was 
played  hence  forward  between  the  senate  and  (lie  i'rinceps.  It  is 
important  to  observe  that  the  practice  adopted  by  Augustus  of 
assuming  the  Empire  for  a  defined  period  of  years  was  now 
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abandoned.     On  the  oilier  hand,  Tiberius  would  not  assume  it  for 
life.     No    term    was    fixed;  but   lie   intimated    bis    intention   ot 

resigning   (lie   I'lincipate  when   the  slate  no  longer   needed   him. 
Here  again  no  one  took  his  words  as  seriously  meant. 

§  2.  The  first  care  of  Tiberius  was  die  funeral  and  deification  uf 
Augustus..  Thy  Jem!  body  was  home  by  senators  to  Hie  Campus 
Martins,  where  it  was  burnt  anJ  the  ashes  were  bestowed  in  the 
imperial  Mausoleum.  Funeral  orations  were  pronounced  both  by 
Tiberius  arid  by  his  son  Drusun.  The  senate  decreed  temples  and 
priests  to  the  di-:<u>  A'tf/usi-tts,  wh"  was  thus  raised  to  a  place  beside 
his  father,  the  di-cus  Julius,  His  will,  which  had  been  deposited 
in  the  charge  of  ihe  Vestal  Virgins,  was  read  before  the  senate  and 
thus  published  abroad.  It  bequeathed  two-thirds  of  his  fortune  to 
Tiberius,  and  the  remainder  to  Livia,  who  was  to  be  adopted  into 
the  Julian  fatnily  and  bear  the  name  Augusta.  If  these  heirs 
failed,  ony-third  of  the  pri  .port v  wjis  to  descend  to  Drusus,  the  son 
of  Tiberius,  and  the  reniaiui.lyr  to  i.lcrmauiyiis  and  his  three  sons. 
But  these  legacies  were  considerably  diminished  by  the  large 
donations  which  were  left  to  the  citizens  and  to  thy  pnetorian  and 
legionary  soldiers.  Along  with  his  fortune,  the  old  Emperor 
bequeathed  (in  his  1lre.eiari.um  Imperii)  some  counsels  of 
government.  He  deprecate  1  the  admission  of  provincials  to  the 
privileged  position  uf  liomai:  citizens;  lie  condemned  the  further 
extension  of  die  frontiers  of  liuman  dominion;  and  he  advised 
that  as  many  men  of  ability  as  possible  sboidd  K;  engaged  in  the 
ii.iniitiLStranon  of  public  affairs.  It  seems  probable  that  the  second 
of  these  counsels  specially  regarded  ;he  conque-i.  of  t::LL;s-l!heriaiie 
Germany,  and  we  shall  see  how  Tiberius  acted  on  it. 


Sect.  IT.— Gebmasicdb  on  the  Rmn. 


§  ■!.  The  firsl  weeks  of  the  rcigu  of  Tiberius  tet  disturbed  by 
mutinies  in  thy  libiny  and  Danube  armies.  Discontent  had  long 
been  sni'iuldeiing,  and  had  only  beer,  hindered  from  bursting  forth 
by  respect  for  the  old  Emperor.  The  soldiers  who  defended  Ihe 
German  frontiers  contrasted  the  hardships  which  they  were  obliged 
to  endure  in  harsh  climates  and  remote  regions,  the  small  pay 
which  they  receive  J,  the  unduly  long  term  of  service  and  the 
inndcqiiaty  provision  awaiting  their,  at  its  expiraiion,  with  the  easy 
life  and  the  higher  pay  of  the  piwt-oriun  guards,  who  could  look 
forward  to  gifts  of  hind  in  Italy  itself.  On  the  news  of  the  death  of 
Augustus,  mutinies  broke  out  simultaneously  on  the  Danube  and 
on  the  Rhine.      The  1'annonian  arm  v.  consist  ins  of  three  hv.iosia 
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under  the  command  of  Julius  Rhesus,  threw  off  the  authority  01 

tlif-ir  general,  and  demanded  that  their  pr.y  should  be  raised,  ihat 
the  term  of  service  should  be  reduced  from  twenty  l.o  sixteen  years, 
and  that  the  veterans  should  receive  their  [tensions  in  money. 
likesus  was  forced  to  send  bis  son  to  Rome,  to  bear  these  demands  (o 
the  new  Emperor,  and  in  the  meantime  l.li.:  troops  vented  their  pent 
up  wrath  on  the  centurions,  whom  they  most  detested,  mid  refused 
to  perform  their  military  duties.  Tiberius  despatched  some  prae- 
torian Cnhorts  mule;-  his  soil  Drusas  to  :r-  it  with  the  mutineers  and 
restore  order,  hut  sent  no  definite  message  of  concession.  The 
soldiers  were  enraged  when  they  discovered  that  Drusus  was  in- 
structed to  evade  rather  than  comply  with  their  demands,  and  the 
young  prince  was  with  difficulty  rescued  from  their  fury.  But  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  opportunely  took  place;  the  superstitious 
soldiers  were  alarmed,  and,  seized  with  a  fit  of  remorse,  they 
listened  to  the  indefinite  promises  of  Drusus  and  returned  to  their 
allegiance.     The  ringleaders  ivtre  given  up  and  put  to  death. 

The  revolt  of  the  liliine  legions  was  a  more  serious  danger. 
In  Pannonia  there  was  no  question  of  setting  up  a  rival  emperor; 
but  tins  danger  existed  on  the  Rhine.  Germanieus  Ca>sar, 
governor  of  Gaul  and  general  of  the  eight,  legions  stationed  on  the 
German  frontier,  was  marked  nut  as  tire  successor  of  Tiberius,  his 
adoptive  father;  and  the  troops  of  Lower  Germany  conceived  tin: 
design  of  hastening  ilis  reign.  They  not  only  demanded  shorLer 
service,  higher  pay,  and  lighter  labour,  but  proclaimed  their  inten- 
tion of  carrying  Germanieus  to  Rome,  and  making  him  Emperor. 
Germanieus  was  at  the  lime  absent  in  L.igudummi,  occupied  with 
the  census  of  Gaul.  Ant  us  Ctecina,  an  experienced  officer,  was 
in  command  of  the  legions  of  the  Lower  province,  while  Upper 
Germany  had  been  assigned  to  C.  Siiius.  When  tiie  news  reached 
Germanieus,  he  hastened  to  the  camp  on  the  Lover  Rhine,  which 
lay  in  the  land  of  tiie  Ubii,  and  appeared  in  the  presence  of  the 
mutineers.  An  exciting  scene  then  took  place;  the  soldiers 
beseeching  their  popular  Commander  to  right  their  wrongs, 
showing  him  the  marks  of  their  wounds  and  stripes,  finally  urging 
him  to  march  to  Rome  and  seize  the  sovran  power :  Germanieus 
expostulating  and  praising  tiie  virtues  of  Tiberius.  The  excitement 
readied  such  a  pitch  that  it  wns  necessary  to  withdraw  the  general 
from  the  presence  uf  the  troops.  It  was  a  critical  moment.  The 
mutineers  talked  of  destroying  the  Town,  of  the  Ubii — Oppiduin 
Ubiomm — and  plundering  the  cities  of  Gaul.  The  German  foes 
beyond  the  Rhine  would  not  fail  to  take  advantage  speedily  of 
the  broken  discipline  of  the  army.  To  restore  order,  Germanieus 
was  forced  to  concede,  iu  the  name  of  Tiberius,  the  demands  oi 
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the  troops.  He  promised  that  the  term  of  service  should  he 
shortened,  and  that  large  donatives  should  be  distributed.  The 
k'-ii'His  'ken  ri  turned  to  their  wiuicr-^i;. unci's,  two  under  ( iermanicus 
r.o  Oppidum  Ubiorum,  the  other  two  under  the  legatus  Aulus 
l,Vcina  to  Castra  Vetera.  But  nt  this  moment  messengers  arrived 
from  Home,  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  causes  of  the 
discontent,  and  when  the  soldiers  saw  Hist  the  concessions  might 
fail  to  be  ratified,  the  mutiny  broke  out  more  ikriously  than  ever. 
tlcnuaiiicus  decided  that  his  wife  and  children  should  leave  tile 
camp.  It  doc*  iiul.  iippr-ar  t/iat.  he  anprehended  any  . 
on  their  account,  for  no  measures  were 
They  departed  in  broad  daylight,  and  i 
The  sight  of  Agrippina  carrying  in  her 
who  had  been  born  and  reared  in  the 
nicknamed  Caligula  "  Boots,"  (from  t 
which  they  made  him  wear  in  sport)  m< 
The  memory  of  her  father  Agrippa,  he 
father-in-law  Drusns,  stirred  their  pri. 
that  her  destination  was  the  city  of  Ihi 

them  to  make  peace  with  their  general.  Uennanicus  seized  on  the 
propitious  moment  to  work  on  their  softened  feelings,  and  recall 
them  to  their  duty,  'i'hey  fell  on  their  knees  before  him,  begged  for 
iorgiveness,  and  zealously  delivered  tii.eir  ringleaders  to  punishment. 
It  seems  likely  that  thisscene  was  expressly  devised  by  Gcrmanicui;, 
as  a  last  resource  for  appealing  r.o  the  nobler  sentiments  of  the 
insurgents. 

Thus  was  the  danger  averted  in  the  Ubian  camp.  In  Castra 
Vetera,  the  skilful  management  of  1.1  hi  experienced  C;eciua  restored 
discipline;  while  at  ^loguntiaeum  the  agitators,  who  tried  to  stir  to 
rehekiun  the  army  of  the  Upper  province,  seem  In  have  totally  failed. 

§  4.  The  only  peril  which  threatened  the  succession  of  Tiberius 
was  thus  hindered,  and  for  this  he  had  to  thank  the  unshaken 
fidelity  of  his  nephew.  Oermauicus  bad  refused  to  listen  when  the 
troops  tempted  him  to  disloyalty;  lie  declined  to  take  the  flood  ol 
the  tide,  which  might  have  led  him  to  fortune.  If  behad  marched 
to  Home  at  the  head  of  the  Germanic  legions,  lie  would  have 
plunged  the  state  once  more  in  civil  war,  but  it  is  not  certain 
that  he  would  have  been  the  survivor.  Gevmanicus  -was  a  man 
of  considerable  ability,  and  bis  affable  manners  and  urbanity  won 
him  friends  everywhere.  In  the  crimp  lie  associated  freely  with  the 
soldiers,  and  they  idolized  him.  lie  had  his  father's  gift  of  making 
himself  popular,  but  he  had  not  his  lather's  genius.  It  was  his 
dream,  however,  to  restore  Hie  work  which  Drusns  had  so  hriliiamW 
begun,  a-d  carry  the  eagles  of  Rome  once  more  to  the  A  Ibis 
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Immediately  :ifu;r  the  suppression  of  the  mutiny,  1.hc  young  Caisai 
derided  to  employ  the  discontented  legions,  who  were  themselves 
anxious  for  active  service.  Hostilities  against  the  Germans  had 
been  slumbering  for  Ibo  past  few  years  ;  but  no  treaty  had  been 
made  since  tin:  defeat  of  Varus,  .so  that  in  malting  a  sudden  in> 
cursion  the  Horn ui is  were  formally  justified.  It  has  boon  questioned 
whether  Gcrimmicus  was  not.  exceeding  bis  powers  in  taking  the 
offensive  without  the  express  permission  of  the  Emperor.  But  as 
be  bad  been  entrusted  by  Augustus  with  bis  large  command 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  war  and  defending  the  frontier 
against  the  !  iermans,  it  must  clearly  "nave  b<en  lei't  to  his  discretion 
when  he  might  advance  and  when  lie  should  retire. 

5  5.  In  the  late  autumn  (14  a.d.)  the  legions  and  cohorts  of  the 
Lower  province  crossed  the  hr.ine.  cut  their  way  through  the  Silvfl 
Grain,  and  through  the  iam]iart  which  Tiberius  had  constructed 
after  the  Vnrian  disaster,  as  the  liii'mx  of  Human  territory.  Thus 
tbey  reached  the  land  of  the  Marti,  who  dwelled  between  the  rivers 
which  are  now  called  Lippe  and  Ruhr.  Carina  advanced  in  front, 
with  some  light  cohorts  to  reconnoitre  and  clear  the  way.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  "Maisi  were  to  spend  the  night  in  solemn 
festivities,  and  when  (lie  Romans  approached  their  villages  after 
sunset,  the  inhabitants,  unsuspicious  and  inebriated,  olt'ered  an 
easy  prey.  The  legions  were  divided  into  four  "wedges''  (cnuei). 
which  devastated  the  country  for  fifty  miles  with  fire  and  sword, 
sparing  neither  sex  nor  age.  The  holy  places  of  the  Marsi, 
especially  the  sacred  precinct,  of  the  deity  Tanifana.  v,  ere  levelled 
with  the  ground. 

The  fate  of  the  Marsi  reuseu  to  arms  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
the  Bructeri,  who  lived  northward,  the  Tn Urates,  who  dwelled  on 
the  Rura  (Ruhr),  and  the  l.-sipctes  befwei.it  tie  i.uppia  and  the 
Mcenns.  They  stationed  themselves  in  the  woods  through  which 
the  Romans  had  to  return  ;  but  tiio  zeai  of  the  legions  and  the  skill 
of  fhe  commander  shook  off  the  enemy,  .and  the  winter-quarters 
"■ere  safely  reached. 

The  revolt  on  l.ne  Tower  Rhine  bad  caused  serious  anxiety  at 
Home,  and  especially  to  Tiberius,  coining,  as  it  did,  in  conjunction 
with  the  mutiny  in  Fannonia.  The  Pannonic  army  was  nearer 
Italy;  on  the  other  band  the  Germanic  army  was  far  larger;  and 
the  Emperor,  uncertain  in  which  of  the  camps  bis  presence  was 
more  needful,  and  afraid  of  giving  the  preference  to  either,  ended 
by  remaining  in  Home  and  watching  the  issue  of  events.  The 
news  that  Germanicus  bad  quci!ed  the  mutiny  was  a  great  relief; 
but  it  was  suspected  that  the  military  success  which  he  gained 
in  his  brief  campaign  was  not  so  agreeable  to  Tiberius.     If  so,  Ihc 
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F.mperor  dissembled  his  jealousy,  praised  r lit?  achievement  of  his 
nephew  iu  the  presence  of  tilt'  senal.i.-.  a:id  gjan'.ed  iiii:i  the  honour 
of  a  triumph. 

§  6.  The  following  year  was  marked  by  two  distinct  invasion; 
',  which,  hoivevoE',  Tin  tilt  closely  together  anil  were  parts 
ign.  Of  all  the  German  tribes,  the  Cherusei,  thy 
tribe  of  Avmb'.ius,  wv:o  tin;  niiwt  furrnhhihle  :i:nl  die  most  hostile. 
Chey  had  been  (he  loaders  in  the  heht  for  frocduiu  which  ended  in 
the  Varian  disaster.  Against  them  abuve  all  oihcrs  policy  and 
revenge  excited  the  spirit  of  Germanicus.  His  plan  was  to  prevent 
the  neighbouring  peoples  from  assisting  them  and  (hen  atiaek  them 
alone.  Their  most  powerful  neighbours  were  the  Chatti,  and  the 
first  expedition  was  directed  against  them.  (1)  In  the  spring 
the  four  leginns  of  the  Lower  llhine  crossed  the  river  from  Uastra 
Vetera,  under  the  command  of  Carina,  who  was  to  prevent  the 
tribes  in  that  quarter,  especially  the  Marsi  and  the  Cherusei, 
from  mar ohing  to  aid  the  Chatti.  Ca'Cina's  army  was  augmented 
by  bands  of  the  eis-Kheiiane  Gorman  tribes  -dlatavi.ans,  Ubii  and 
Suganibri.  Meanwhile  Germanicus  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
four  legions  of  the  Upper  lihine  advanced  into  the  territory  of 
Mount  Tauntis,  and  attacked  the  Chatti  so  suddenly  that  no 
serious  resistance  could  be  made.  Their  fortress  Mattiutn  was 
destroyed.  By  this  means  the  Chatti  were  prevented  from  making 
common  cause  with  the  Cherusei.  That  people  was  distracted  at 
this  time  by  domestic  discords.  Scgcsles  was  invoking  the  help  of 
the  liomans  against  his  enemy  and  son-in-law  Arminius,  the  hero 
of  the  Teutoburg  Forest.  The  messengers  of  Segestes  reached 
Germanicus  as  he  was  returning  to  the  llhine,  arid  besought  him  to 
relieve  their  master,  who  was  blockaded  by  bis  enemies.  The 
Roman  army  retraced  their  steps,  entered  the  borders  of  the 
Cherusei,  and  delivered  their  ally,  who  was  able,  in  return,  to 
restore  some  of  the  spoils  of  Tarns,  and  hand  over  some  important 
hostages,  among  these  his  daughter  Thusnelda,  the  wife  of  Arminius. 
That  warrior,  infuriated  at  the  capture  of  his  wife,  left  nothing 
undone  to  stir  up  the  passions  of  his  nation,  and  he  succeeded  in 
winning  over  Tnguiomer,  an  influential  noble,  who  had  hitherto 
sided  with  the  Ramans. 

(2)  Germanicus  and  Ciecina,  who  had  signally  defeated  the 
Marsi,  having  returned  to  the  Rhine,  prepared  for  a  grand  ex- 
pedition against  the  enemy,  conceived  on  the  same  plan  which 
Drusus  had  formerly  adopted  with  success.  The  army  was  divided 
in  three  parts.  Caicina  led  his  legions  through  the  land  of  the 
llrtictcri  to  the  uanks  of  -.he  upper  Atni.da  ;  (.Sort  nan  ions  and  the  four 
legions  of  (he  Upper  province  enibai  kt'ii,  to  coast  along  the  shore  of 
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Ihu  North  Sea  and  enter  the  river  at  its  mouth  ;  while  the  cavalry, 
under  Redo  Aibinovauus,  the  ]  nict.,  marched  to  the  same  goal  ihrough 
the  land  of  the  Frisii.  Successfully  united,  the  combined  army  laid 
wiistu  far  and  wide  the  land  between  the  Amisia  and  the  Luppia. 
Here  t.lioy  were  near  the  Salt  as  Teutoburgieiisis,  where  the  remain; 
of  Varus  and  his  legions  lay  unbuned,  m: il  Germanicus  could  not 
resist  the  desire  of  visiting  the  spot,  erecting  a  mound  over  the 
white  bones,  and  honouring  villi  funeral  rites  the  slaughtered 
Romans.  The  lonely  aud  melancholy  scene  produced  a  dee]) 
impression  on  the  legions,  hut  they  were  soon  repaired  to  extricate 
themselves  from  a  trap  similar  to  that  which  had  ensnared  the 
Yariai  army.  Arinhiius  bad  hidden  his  forces  in  the  forest  and 
the  Romans  had  not  secured  themselves  sufficiently  against  sur- 
prise. But  Germanicus  aud  Caicina  were  more  skilful  than  Varus, 
and  though  he  did  not  defeat  the  enemy  he  retreated  to  the 
Amisia  with  some  difficulty.  The  return  to  the  Rhine  was  not  easy. 
The  cavalry  of  t'edo  reached  their  quarters  without  mischance. 
But  the  country  through  which  the  way  of  C;ec.ina  lay  was  heavy 
and  marshy,  and  the  Germans  of  Armitiius  and  Inguierncr  sought  to 
surround  him  as  they  had.  surrounded  Varus.  The  experienced 
Carina  was  cool  and  collected  in  these  perils,  a.nd  knew  how  to 
maintain  discipline,  but  he  might  have  failed  fo  extricate  his  army 
but  for  a  false  move  of  the  foe.  The  Germans  had  made  a  success- 
ful attack  on  the  cavalry  and  baggage  uf  the  Romans,  and  elated 
by  their  luck  procerded,  contrary  to  the-  counsels  of  Armiiiius,  to 
assault  the  Roman  camp.  Waiting  until  they  had  reached  the 
rniiipart,  Carina  suddenly  threw  open  the  gates  and  poured  out  his 
troops  tin  the  besiegers.  The  Germans  suffered  a  decisive  defeat . 
Ingaiomer  was  severely  wuunded  ;  and  Ihe  Humans  were  able  tu 
proceed  on  their  way.  A  falsu  rumour  uf  their  destruction 
hail  sorie  before  them  to  t'astra  Vetera;  and  it  was  proposed 
there  to  break  down  the  Rhine  bridge.  But  the  humanity  aud 
Courage  of  Agrippina  saved  the  means  of  retreat  for  the  fugitive  army. 
She  stood  at  the  head  of  the  bridge  aud  wauld  not  move  until  the 
remnant  should  reach  it;  and  she  was  repaid  bv  seeing  the  arrival 
of  the  four  legions  safe  and  whole. 

The  return  of  Germanicus  himself  was  attended  with  ill-luck 
and  serious  losses.  He  found  it  necessary  to  lighten  his  ships 
amid  the  shadow  waters  of  the  Frisian  coast,  and  disembarked  two 
legions,  directing  tbi.ni  lu  march  along  the  shore.  The  treacherous 
equinoctial  tides  swept  away  a  largo  number  of  the  soldiers,  and 
much  of  their  baggage.  On  the  whole  the  campaign  could  hardly 
be  regarded  as  a  success.  The  dangers  and  losses  of  the  return 
march  threw  a  cloud  over  the  expedition,  and   Tiberius  had  some 
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reason  in  murmur  at  the  iiitle  results  "blamed  at.sueii  expense.  The 
advantages  Wi'i'.l'v  Gennanieus  wore  only  momentary;  for  he  had  done 
nothing  tu  effect  a  permanent  occupation  of  the  country  which  lie 
h:i:l  laid  waste.  He  had  built  no  fort,  and  established  no  lines  of 
communication.  His  wisdom  in  visiting  flu:  battlefield  of  Varus 
was  open  to  question.  Tiberius,  naturally  distrustful,  nourished 
some  jealousy  and  perhaps  fear  of  his  popular  nephew,  and  there 
were  enemies  of  Germanieus  al  Home  who  wore  easier  to  encourage 
>uch  feelings.  Hut  the  Emperor  had  not  yet  decided  to  interfere 
with  the  plans  of  GeriHamot:s  for  tiie  subjugation  of  Germany;  ami 
he  professed  tu  regard  the  achievements  of  the  year  as  worthy  of 
a  triumph,  lie  seems  not  to  have  fully  made  up  his  mind  yet, 
whether  the  conquest  of  Germany  was  really  desirable  or  its 
permanent  occupation  possible. 

§  7.  The  next,  and  last  campaign  of  Gennanieus  (16  a.d.)  was 
planned  on  a  larger  scale.  This  time  ho  hoped  to  reach  the  Albis, 
and  break  the  last  resistance  of  the  Cherusci.  A  fleet  of  one 
thousand  ships  was  collected  where  the  Rhine  broadens  and 
branches  into  the  Vahalis;  and  the  whole  army  embarked  and 
sailed  dawn  the  I'osoa  Drusiana,  where  German iciis  invoked  the 
spirit  and  recalled  the  memory  of  iiis  father.  Ileforu  starting  l:e 
had  taken  the  precaution  to  send  his  leg.itus  ('.  Silins  to  malic  a 
demonstration  ag';ins'  !.he  (,'halti,  and  had  himsoif,  with  nix  legions, 
marched  up  the  valley  of  I.uppia,  to  secure  strongholds  and  make 
provision  for  the  return  of  his  army.  The  ileet  reached  the  mouth 
of  the  Amisia  safely,  and,  leaving  the  ships  anchored  and  guarded, 
the  Romans  advanced  in  a  soiita-iasl.wnrd  direction  to  the  banks  ut 
the  Visurgis,  "here  the  Germans,  prepared  for  their  coming,  had 
concentrated  their  forces  under  the  leadership  of  the  indefatigable 
Arminius.  Here  at  length  the  Roman  invader  aim  the  champion 
of  German  freedom  were  to  fairly  try  their  strength  hi  8  field 
of  battle. 

Tli-.;  reserved  historian  Tacitus  rises  to  the  occasion  as  he 
describes  the  campaign  which  decided  both  the  destinies  oi 
Germany  and  the  furtmics  of  his  hero  Gennanieus.  1  le  embellishes 
his  Germaniiid  with  tales  which  have  a  riiei  of  legend  and  throw 
over  the  young  general  a  halo  of  romance  which  his  deeds  hardly 
deserved.  The  colloquy  of  Arminius  and  his  renegade  brother 
i'luvus,  standing  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  Vis;irgis,  is,  if  not 
true,  well  imagined.  Flaviis  had  lost  an  eye  in  the  service  of  the 
Romans,  and  Arminius,  when  he  had  inquired  and  learned  the 
cause  of  the  disfigurement,  asked,  "  What-  was  toy  reward?''  "1 
received,"  said  t'lavus,  "  increase  of  ]uiy,  a  gold  chain  and  crown, 
and  other  military  distinctions."  "  Vile  badges  of  shivery,''  encored 
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his  brother.  Flavus  continued  to  praise  the  greatness  of  Rome 
snd  the  Emperor,  while  Artninius  appealed  lo  ancestral  freedom, 
and  the  national  <j;o<is  of  Germany.  At  length  such  hitter  words 
were  bandied,  and  the  wrath  of  the  brothers  nwe  so  high,  that  they 
were  about  to  plunge  into  the  stream  and  grip  each  ether  in 
mortal  struggle  ;  but  the  humans  intervened  and  dragged  Flavus 
from  the  haul;.  The  night-adventure  of  Germanicus  has  the  same 
epic  flavour  as  the  converse  of  the  German  brethren.  The  Romans 
crossed  the  Visurgis  in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  who  had  retreated 
into  the  recesses  of  a  sacred  wood,  and  news  was  brought  (hal 
Arminius  contemplated  a  nigh!  -attack  or,  the  Koman  camp.  Tacitus 
(ells  ns  how  Gonuanicus  (like  or.r  own  Henry  V.)  was  seized  with 
\i  desire  to  ascertain  Ihe  spirit,  of  his  soldiers,  and  how,  for  this 
purpose,  he  disguised  himself,  and,  with  a  skin  over  his  shoulders 
attended  by  one  companion,  lie  went  roun;!  the  tramp  and  listened 
near  the  tents.  He  was  pleased  to  hear  bis  own  praises  loudly 
sung  and  to  observe  that  the  men  were  eager  lo  punish  the  "  per- 
fidious" fee.  As  he  Unversed  the  camp  a  German  horseman  rode 
up  to  the  rampart  and  in  Ihe  Latin  tongue  invited  deserters  in  the 
name  of  Arminius,  with  promises  of  lands,  wives,  and  a  daily  sum 
of  money.  Scornful  was  the  answer :  "  Let  the  day  break,  let 
battle  begin  ;  we  will  ourselves  sei/.e  your  wives  and  lands." 

'J 'lie  battle  was  fought  in  the  plain  of  Lbstavirso,  which  prohabiy 
lies  to  the  south  of  the  Porta  Vi'ostfaUea  en  the  right  hank  of  the 
Visnrgis.  The  Germans  had  occupied  the  lower  slopes  of  the 
mountains,  and  were  protected  in  the  roar  by  a  wood,  onencu inhered 
with  brushwood,  and  tints  offering  an  easy  retreat.  The  Chcrusci 
placed  themselves  on  the  higher  hills,  intending  to  rush  down  upon 
the  bornans  in  ihe  midst  of  ihe  battle.  Wink:  the  legions  and 
auxiliaries  advanced  to  atlack  the  Germin  position  in  the  open 
[Jain,  Germanicus  sent  a  body  of  cavalry  round  to  out-flank  the 
enemy  and  fall  on  their  rear.  This  movement  was  completely 
successful.  The  German  ft  trees  which  were  stationed  in  the  wood 
were  driven  out  of  their  cover  into  the  plain,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  ranks  which  were  drawn  up  in  the  plain  were  beaten  back 
before  the  onset  of  the  legions  into  ihe  wood.  The  confusion  was 
increased  by  the  Gherusci,  who  were  forced  by  the  attack  of  the 
cavalry  to  descend  from  the  hills  into  the  midst  of  the  battle. 
Arminius  essayed  bravely  to  sustain  the  fight,  but  he  and  his 
fellows  were  surrounded  by  the  Roman  forces,  and  their  doom 
seemed  sealed.  Arminius,  however,  and  Inguiomer  managed  to 
escape,  perhaps  owing  to  ihe  treachery  of  some  German  auxiliaries  : 
the  rest  were  slain. 

This  decisive  victorv  was  gained  by  the  Romans  without  any 
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serious  loss.  The.  soldiers  sainted  Tiberius  as  "lmperstor,"  and 
erected  a  trophy  of  (.lie  arms  of  the  enemy,  subscribing  the  names, 
of  the  conquered  nations.  The  defeated  anil  dejected  Germans 
were,  it  is  said,  preparing  to  cross  the  A  Ibis,  ami  leave  their  country 
to  the  victor,  but  this  trophy  excited  their  rage, and  decided  thorn  to 
make  another  desperafe  attempt.  It  may  be  suspected,  however, 
that  the  battle  of  Idistaviso  was  less  decisive  than  it  has  been 
represented.  In  any  ease,  the  enemy  once  more  collected  large 
forces,  and  occupied  a  place  protected  by  woods  and  a  deep  swamp, 
and  on  one  side  by  an  old  rampart,  lint  Germanicus  discovered  their 
position,  and  did  not  fall  into  the  trap.  He  attacked  them  on  the 
side  of  the  earthwork,  and  forced  his  way  into  the  small  space  in 
which  they  were  thickly  packed  together.  Their  position  was 
desperate.  If  they  retreated,  they  must  perish  in  the  marsh  ;  and 
with  their  lou;.;  sword.-  they  could  sustain  in)  equal  Combat  with  the 
legions  at  such  close  (porters.  Gernianicus,  it  is  said,  was  in  the 
thickest  '.if  the  fray,  crying  that  the  Germans  must  be  exterminated, 
lint:  the  barbarians  fought  well:  Armiuius  escaped:  and  the  cavalry 
engagement,  was  indecisive.  At  mghf.fuil  tin:  Romans  returned  to 
their  camp,  victorious  indeed,  hut  without,  having  exterminated  or 
routed  the  foe.  The  Angrivarii  were  the  only  tribe  who  sued  for 
peace.  Gernianicus  erected  a  second  trophy,  which  told  how  the 
army  of  Tiberius  Cai;ar,  having  subdued  ali  the  nations  between 
the  Rhine  and  the  Alius,  dedicated  this  monument  to  Mars,  and 
Jupiter,  arid  Augustus. 

It  was  now  the  middle  of  summer,  and  Gernianicus,  notwith- 
standing his  successes,  resolved  to  retrace  his  slops.  Some  of  the 
legions  returned  hy  land,  others  by  sea  on  the  ships  which  awaited 
them  at  the  mouth  of  the  Amisia.  The  voyngc  was  disastrous, 
owing  to  violent  gales  which  agitate  the  North  Sea  in  the  autumn 
season  ;  the  fleet  was  scattered,  and  Germ  aide  us  himself  wrecked 
on  the  shore  of  the  Chauci.  The  losses,  however,  were  not  so 
great  as  was  at  first  thought,  and  on  his  return  to  the  Rhine  some 
successes  gained  against  the  Marsi  and  Ghntl.i  partly  restored  the 
spirits  of  the  troops,  which  the  sea  disaster  had  damped  ;  and  the 
last  of  the  captureil  eagles  of  Varus  were  recovered. 

ij  H,  Gernianicus  deemed  that  he  was  now  near  the  goal  of  his 
ambition.  One  more  campaign  would  suffice,  he  thought,  For  the 
complete  subjugation  of  Germany.  But  destiny  decreed,  and 
Tiberius  judged,  otherwise.  If  is  clear  enough  that  the  victories  of 
the  last  campaign  were  far  less  import anl.  and  complete  titan 
Tacitus  bris  tried  !o  make  them  out.  Their  results  were  only- 
temporary,  and  the  Kmpcror,  p'ericips  wisely,  decided  that  no 
abiding   result   was  likely  to   be   achieved  by    f.ierm anions.      There 
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ivas  indeed  reason  for  disappointment  ;  unr.hiug  had  been  accom- 
plished in  proportion  to  the  magnitude  of  the  expeditions. 
Accordingly  Tiberius  offered  the  consulship  to  1 1 is  nephew,  and  tliia 
was  equivalent  to  :l  recall.  How  far  the  sovran  was  inilueuced  hy 
a  lurking  jealousy  of  the  popular  general,  how  far  be  deemed  it 
inexpedient,  that  tin;  cjlosy  connection  between  Gennauicus  and  the 
Tibino  army  should  continue,  we  cannot  say.  But  it  is  only  fair  to 
point  out  tbat  the  recall  of  Germanicus  ran  be  couiplelcly  explained 
by  political  considerations,  without  taking  into  account  any  personal 
motives.  Tiberius  may  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  annual 
invasions  of  Germany  were  too  sb>w  and  costly  a  method  of  winning 
the  new  province,  even  though  it  were  certain  that  this  method 
must  ultimately  succeed.  A  different  poli  :y  was  suggested  by  the 
intestine  feuds  of  the  barbarians.  If  the  Humans  retired  from  the 
held  a  deadly  contest  must  soon  take  place  between  tbe  Saxon  and 
the  Suevian  tribes  ;  and  when  tbe  enemy  had  enfeebled  themselves 
in  domestic  war,  the  Humans  might  step  in  and  take  possession  of 
their  country.  This  was  a  plausible  policy,  and  was  perhaps 
seriously  entertained  by  Tiberius,  lint  it.  is  possible  that  he  had 
really  come  to  regard  tbe  advance  to  tbe  Aibis  as  a  visionary  idea 
which  it  would  not  be  expedient  to  realise.  Jf  the  Hhme  troops 
changed  their  station  to  the  hanks  of  the  Albis,  would  not  another 
army  be  required  to  watch  Gaul,  and  would  the  state  be  able  to 
support  another  army  V  These  were  the  questions  which  a  states- 
man had  to  consider ;  and  they  may  have  decided  Tiberius,  as  they 
seem  to  have  decided  Augustus,  that  the  llhine  was  roughly  the 
limit.  In  any  Case,  financial  considerations  had  probably  much  to 
do  with  the  disappointment  of  tbe  dreams  of  Germunicus. 

From  the  year  17  a.d.  forward  we  never  find  one  man  milling 
under  his  single  authority  both  [he  government  of  the  Gallic 
provinces  and  the  command  of  the  ( lermanic  armies.  Henceforward 
the  three  provinces  of  Gaul  arc  administered  by  three  pr;rtoriau 
governors;  and  the  two  frontier  districts,  Upper  and  Lower  Germany, 
are  kept  strictly  separate  under  two  consular  le.gati,  who  are  always 
(up  to  the  time  of  Hadrian)  strictly  military  commanders  {byiti 
i.:jr?rcittts  infer! oris  el  mijieriiirif),  not  Uijiiti  provincial,  though 
often  loosely  spoken  of  as  such.  The  financial  administration  oi 
these  military  districts  was  at  first,  cr.unbir.cd  with  that  of  Belgica 
(like  that  of  Numidia  with  Africa),  It,  is  to  lie  observed  that  for 
many  years  yet  the  province  of  Lower  Germany  extended  beyond 
the  Hliine  and  as  far  as  the  Lower  Amiain. 

§  *(.  The  young  general  celebrated  a  brilliant  triumph  (L!(i  May, 
17  A.n.)  over  the  conquered  nations  between  the  llhine  and  Albis. 
Thusuelda,  the   wife  of  Aruiinbis,  with  her  infant   son  Tbnmelieus, 
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whom  she  had  borne  in  captivity,  was  among  the  captives  who 
adorned  the  procession. 

It  is  said  that  in  the  midst  of  the  festivhies  people  felt  a  .gloomy 
presentiment,  comparing  the  young  Ocsar  with  Ins  father  Drusus 
and  his  uncle  Marcellus,  who,  like  him,  had  been  so  popular,  hut 
had  died  so  early.  "Brief  and  unlucky,"'  they  said,  l:  have  been  the 
loves  of  the  Human  people," 

§  10.  After  his  triumph  (iermanions  was  appointed  to  an 
honourable  mission  in  the  east.  At  the  same  time  his  cousin 
Drusus  was  sent  to  Illynciuu,  to  observe  the  course  of  affairs  in 
northern  Europe.  Arminius  and  his  Cherusei,  with  their  Saxon 
federates,  Laving  ne  longer  to  oppose  the  invasions  of'  the  Italians, 
hastened  to  deal  with  the  Hue  via  n  state  in  the  south,  over  which 
Mat'ohod'nis  held  sway  with  the  title  of  king.  It  will  he  re- 
membered that  this  chief  had  refused  to  join  Arminius  afier  the 
defeat  of  Varus.  I  In  was  an  admirer  of  Human  civilisation,  having 
spent  part  of  his  youth  in  Heine,  and  he  tried  to  introduce  Italian 
manners  and  government  among  his  countrymen.  Throughout  the 
struggle  for  freedom  he  had  remained  persistently  neutral.  The 
centre  of  his  power  and  his  pahice  lay  in  Itao-hii'tnum,  hut  he  was 
recognised  as  the  head  of  a  large  auo  loose  Snevic  confederacy. 
Of  these  tribes,  the  Semitones  and  Laugnbardi  deserled  his  cause  on 
the  first  attack  of  the  Cferusci.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cherusean 
Inguioiuer  went  over  to  Ma  robot  lit  us.  A  decisive  kittle  was  fought, 
in  which  the  Suevians  were  defeated,  and  many  more  of  his  allies 
deserted  the  Snevic  king,  who  then  applied  for  aid  to  the  Roman 
Emperor.  Tiberius  immediately  sent  Drusus  to  confirm  peace, 
perhaps  really  to  efl'cet  the  downfall  of  Maroboduus.  'Che  unlucky 
king  was  finally  overthrown  and  driven  from  his  realm  by  t'atualda. 
chief  of  the  Gotoues,  a  people  who  lived  on  the  lower  Vistula.  They 
invaded  the  land  of  the  Jlareomamii,  and  stormed  the  town  and 
stronghold  of  Marobuduus,  wiio  was  forced  to  flee  to  the  refuge  of 
the  Empire  and  throw  himself  on  the  F.mperor's  mercy.  Ravenna 
was  assigned  to  him  as  a  dwelling-place,  where  Thusnelda  and  her 
son  had  been  also  doomed  to  live.  It  was  a  curious  historical 
coincidence  that  the  city  of  idic  marshes,  which  was  destined  five 
centuries  later  to  be  the  capital  of  the  great  German  hero,  the 
Ostrogolhie  king  Thcodnrie,  should  have  been  selected  as  the 
habitation  of  llarobuduus,  his  predecessor  in  attempting  to 
spread  Roman  ideas  among  Ids  countrymen.  Maroboduus  lived 
eighteen  years  at  Ravenna,  vainly  expecting  to  he  restored 
to  power,  lie  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  Catualda  overthrown 
anil  like  himself  seeking  a  refuge  from  the  Romans.  He  had 
the    satisfaction    to    sec    bis   younger    rival    Armiuius  succumb  to 
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the  guile  of  a  domestic  enemy  (m>\  a.ii.).  After  tliu  defeat  of  lliij 
Suevians,  the  hero  of  Germany  had  been  false  himself  to  the 
freedom  for  which  In:  had  fought,  ami  tried  toestablisli  s\  monarchical 
power.  He  was  "  undoubtedly,''  says  the  ilolnan  historian,*  "  the 
deliverer  of  Germany,  and  not  one  of"  those  who  attacked  thi:  itoman 
people  m  the  beginning  of  ils  power,  hut  when  il  was  at  the  height 
iii  iis  prosperity.  He  lost  battles,  bnt  in  war  he  was  iinconqiicrcd. 
He  died  at  the  agoof  thirty-seven, in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  power, 
and  lie  is  still  sung  among  the  bai  biirians,  although  to  the  annals 
of  the  Greeks  he  is  unknown,  ai:t!  among  the  Koiuans  not  us 
celebrated  as  iie  deserves." 


§  XI.  In  the  East  several  all'airs  demanded  the  attention  of  the 
government,  but  not  so  imperatively  as  to  require  an  extraordinary 
rniiiiiiaiid  like  thai,  which  Tiberius  assigned  to  Gerniauicus  after  ins 
triumph.  The  dependent  principalities  .-.f  Cappndocia,  Gommagcue 
ami  Ciiieia  Aspera  had  to  be  transformed  into  provinces ;  for 
Aroiielai'.s  oi  i'iijipadccia  lad  been  recalled  to  home,  and  informed 
that  ho  had  ceased  to  reign,  whi-e  the  peoples  of  Culnmagcne  and 
Cilicia  had,  on  the  death  of  their  princes,  begged  fur  a  direct  Itoman 
government.  The  inhabitants  of  Judca  and  Syria  were  murmuring 
loudly  at  the  heavy  taxation,  and  demanding  a  reduction.  New 
ihlliculties  had  also  arisen  with  the  Parthian  kingdom.  Vonones,  a 
son  of  J.'hraat'.s  IV.,  who  had  been  kept  by  Augustus  as  a  hostage 
and  brought  up  at  Home,  was  elected  to  thj  throne  by  the  Part hians 
after  the  death  of  their  king.  He  did  not,  however,  reign  long  ;  his 
Roman  manners  gave  offence;  and  he  was  (breed  to  surrender  his 
throne  to  Artnbauus  of  Ik-ilia,  and  ily  to  Seleueia.  The  Armenian 
throne  was  at  this  moment  vacant,  and  the  people  accepted  the 
fugitive  Vonones  as  their  sovran;  but  Artabauus,  wiio  could  not 
endure  the  rule  of  his  rival  in  a  neighbouring  knigdoni,  called  upon 
them  to  surrender  him.  Meanwhile  Silaous,  legalus  of  Syria,  got 
possession  of  the  person  of  Vonones  anddetaincd  him  in  Syria.  All 
these  affairs  might  have  been  arranged  by  ordinary  imperial  legali  ; 
but  Tiberius  may  have  had  stood  reason  for  sending  a  near  kirisunHi 
and  a  Ci.esar,  invested  with  special  powers  and  representing  the 
imperial  majesty,  to  deal  with  Kastem  countries,  where  pomp 
always  produces  its  effect.  Such  a  plan  had  been  successful  before, 
when  Gaius  Caesar  received  a  like  mission  from  Augustus. 

The  sphere  of  the  command  of  Germanic  us  was  all  the  provinces 
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beyond  tbe  Hellespont.  He  travelled  thither  jit  leisurely  .speed, 
visiting  Xieopolis,  Athens,  am!  f.csbos  on  his  way,  am]  lingering  in 
tlit  cities  of  tjie  1 1 c I Ushiuiti t .  Tin:  affairs  of  Armenia  lie  arranged 
without  difficulty,  am]  established  friendly  relations  with  the 
Parthian  king.  The  favour  of  the  Armenians  inclined  lo  Zeno.  son 
of  Polemo,  former  kin;_'  of  1'ontus,  who  liad  been  brought  up  as  an 
Armen'ian  i'mm  bis  inlaucy,  anil  was  popular  by  liis  excellence  as  a 
huntsman  and  a  trencherman.  Germanicus  visited  the  city  of 
Artaxa'a,and  solemnly  crowned  Xeno  there  under  ilic  royal  name  of 
Artnxes.  This  arrangement  also  satisfied  ArLubanus,  who  regarded 
V'onones  as  the  lionum  candidate  and  bad  put  forward  ins  own  son 
0  Hid  eg  as  tbe  1'artiiian  candidate.  The  election  of  Artaxes  w;is  a 
satisfactory  compromise,  and  Artabanus  sen',  a  courteous  message  to 
the  Ihiman  general,  proposing  a  personal  meeting  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  only  requiring  him  to  remove  Yonones  from  Syria,  so  ns  to 
prevent  communications  with  tbe  disalTeclcd  party  in  Porsia. 
Germanicus  readily  acceded  to  the  request,  and  Vononea  was 
removed  to  Pompeii ipeilis  in  Cilicia.  Tims  excellent,  relations  were 
established  between  the  Roman  and  the  Parthian  powers,  and 
continued  to  exist  during  the  lifetime  of  Artaxes,  until  the  last 
years  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius.  Cappadocia  and  Comnui^one  were 
at  the  same  time  incorporated  in  the  provincial  system,  and  thus 
the  direct  rule  of  Home  e\fended  now  to  the  Euphrates. 

§  1-.  Germanicus  bad  speedily  ami  satisfastorily  accomplished 
the  main  object,  of  his  mission,  but  lie  had  other  difficulties  lo 
contend  with.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  Tiberius  that  tbe  ample 
authority  of  the  young  Gesar  should  be  as  completely  unchecked 
in  the  east  as  it  had  been  in  the  north.  Consequently  Sihums, 
who  was  a  persunal  friend  of  Germanicus,  was  replaced  as  proconsul 
of  Syria  by  Cn.  ('al  pun  das  I.'. so,  a  proud,  self-asserting  uoblemam 
who  would  not  hesitate  to  hold  his  own  against  his  superior.  The 
position  of  Piso  was  strengthened,  aril  his  independent  spirit 
encouraged  by  the  bonds  of  intimacy  which  existed  net  ween  bis 
wifed'lancimi  and  the  Kmperor's  mother  Livia.  The  dissensions 
of  I'iso  and  Germanicus  were  doubtless  embittered  by  the  rivalry  of 
riaueiua  and  Agripoina.  Piso  bad  been  instructed  to  le:id  or  send 
a  portion  of  tbe  S\  riau  army  to  i ■ " ■  L c l  Germanicus  in  Armenia.  He 
disobeyed  Ibis  command,  and  the  ill-feeling  belween  the  Ctesar  and 
the  lcgauis  became  very  bitter.  It  is  not  clear  why  Germanicus 
did  not  invoke  the  intervention  of  the  Emperor.  Hut  instead  of 
asserting  his  authority  in  Syria,  he  mad.c  an  excursion  to  Egypt, 
not  for  any  political  purpose,  but  from  a  curiosity  to  visit  the 
antiquities  of  the  land.  This  expedition  was  imprudent  in  two 
ways;  for  it  left  the  field  clear  to  Piso,  and  it  violated  the  law 
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Augustus,  that  no  senator  should  set  foot,  on  Kgyptian  soil,  witbout 
tin;  express  permission  of  the  Emperor.  On  returning  to  Syria, 
Gcrmanicus  ibiind  that  Piso  had  disregarded  and  overthrown  hit 
own  regulations.  This  discovery  rousea  blm  into  assorting  his 
authority,  and  I'iso  prepared  to  leave  the  pro  vine*.  Suddenly, 
Germanicus  It'll  ill  ill  Antioch,  and  I'iso  postponed  his  departure. 
The  attendants  of  Germanicus  suspeer.cd  and  circulated  their 
suspicions,  that,  poison  had  lieen  administered  to  him  by  Pi  so  or 
bis  wife.  Messages  cmpimng  after  the  health  of  the  prince 
arrived  from  I'iso,  who  was  lingering  at  Soleucia:  hnt.  Germanicus, 
distrustful  of  their  genuineness,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  governor, 
renouncing  his  friendship,  and  commanding  him,  perhaps,  to  leave 
the  province.  I'iso  sailed  lo  Cos,  and  thero  received  the  news  of  his 
rival's  death  (1!J  a.d.),  Germanicus  himself  believed  that  he  was 
tliu  victim  of  foul  play,  lor  on  Ilis  dtathh.-d  he  chained  his  friends 
to  prosecute  I'iso  and  l'laucina.  And  his  friends  determined  that 
he  should  lie  avenged.  Aurippina,  v.ilh  her  ehihlren  and  the  ashes 
i if  her  husband,  immediately  sel  sail  lor  Home. 

§  13.  The  stall'  of  the  dead  prince  chose  On.  Sen  tins  Sat  urn  in  us 
to  take  charge  of  Syria,  until  a  new  governor  should  be  appointed. 
Piso  however  determined  to  make  a  hold  attempt,  to  resume  his 
command  in  that  province,  and  for  this  purpose  collected  some 
iroops  inCilicia.  But.  Sen  tins  was  victorious  in  an  engagement,  and 
besieged  I'iso  in  l.be  Ciliciao  forties;  of  Ceienderis.  The  ex-governor 
was  finally  forced  to  submit  and  take  ship  for  Rome,  where  an 
unpleasant  reception  awaited  him. 

The  feelings  of  sympathy  awakened  by  the  death  of  Germanicus 
were  intense,  bulb  in  the  provinces  and  at  .tome.  Triumphal  arcbes 
were  erected  in  his  honour,  and  bis  staples  were  set  up  in  cities. 
Inscriptions  recorded  that,  he  bad  "  dUd  tor  the  republic."  Corre- 
spondingly hitter  was  the  rage  felt  against.  I'iso  ami  Plancina,  who 
were  generally  believed  to  have  been  guilty.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  hints  and  murmurs  that.  Tiberius;  himself  and  I,i via  were 
privy  to  the  supposed  crime  of  I'iso  and  Plancina.  It  was  thought 
that.  Tiberius  regarded  bis  nephew  with  jealousy  and  hatred,  and 
rejoiced  at  bis  death;  and  it  was  apparently  this  idea  that  en- 
couraged Piao  to  act  as  he  bad  done.  The  reserve  of  Tiberius  hi 
regard  to  the  funeral  ceremonies  of  Gcnnnnicus,  at  which  he  and 
Li  via  were  not  present,  was  interpreted  in  the  same  way,  and  the 
Emperor  even  went  so  far  as  to  show  displeasure  at  the  excess  of 
the  public  lamentations.  He  issued  a  characteristic  edict,  enjoining 
on  the  people  to  observe  some  moderation  in  their  sorrow.  "Princes 
are  mortal,  the  republic  is  eternal,  llesume  your  business  ;  resume 
your  pleasures" — he  added,  for  the  Mcgfllesian  games  approached. 
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By  tliis  contempt  I'ni'  popular  sentiment  Tiberius,  it  has  been 
rchio.il.wl,  was  "  sowing  the  seeds  of  a  long  anil  deep  misunder- 
standing between  himself  and  his  people."  Men  contrasted  the 
behaviour  of  Augustus  on  the  death  of  Drusus, 

§  14.  I.lut  the  Emperor  had  no  intention  of  protecting  Piso,  who 
had  been  guilty  of  (lie  serious  offence  el  trying  to  recover  a  province 
from  which  he  had  been  dismissed  by  a  superior  in  authority, 
The  friends  of  Uenmmicus  vied  in  undertaking  the  prosecution, 
but  it  was  hard  to  find  advocates  to  plead  the  cause  of  Piso.  His 
friends  wished  the  accused  to  come  before  the  tribunal  of  the 
Emperor,  hut  Tiberius  did  not  like  In  undertake  (he  decision  of  such 
a  delicate  c.ise,  and  he  inferred  the  judgment  of  it  to  the  senate. 
He  opened  the  proceedings  in  the  senate-house  in  a  very  impartial 
speech.  Tlie  charges  of  political  misconduct  were  clearly  proven, 
but  the  charge  of  having  matte  attempts  on  the  life  of  Germanicus 
by  magic  and  poison  broke  down.  The  senators,  however,  who 
in  general  sympathised  with  Ciernrmions,  fell  convinced  that  the 
prince's  diat.ii  had  been  due  to  foul  phty,  while  tlie  political  offences 
of  the  culprit  weig'icd  with  Tiberius.  At  the  clo.su  of  tlie  second 
day  of  the  trial,  Piso  saw  in  the  cold  look  of  the  Emperor  that  his 
doom  was  fixed.  His  conclusion  was  confirmed  by  the  behaviour  ol 
his  wife  I'luncina,  who  bud  pleaded  for  iiini  with  the  Empress  l.ivia, 
but,  as  his  chances  of  escape  seemed  to  grow  less,  tried  to  sever 
her  own  cause  from  his.  He  anticipated  the  sentence  by  piercing 
his  throat  with  his  sword.  The  senate  expunged  his  name  from 
the  Fasti,  and  baiushed  hi.-  eldest,  sou  for  ten  years;  hut  Tiberius 
interfered  to  militate  the  sentence  of  the  senate,  and  conceded  I'iso's 
property  to  his  son.  Tlie  influence  of  l.ivia  shielded  Phnehia  from 
prosecution. 

Thus  ended  a  domestic  tragedy.  It  must  be  observed  that  even 
if  Lt  were  certain  that  Oennanicus  was  the  victim  of  foul  play,  there 
is  not  the  smallest  reason  to  suspect  that  the  .Emperor  was  in  any 
way  concerned,  as  malicious  rumours  hinted.  But  there  is  no  proof 
and  there  can  be  no  certainty  that  the  death  of  Germanicus  was 
brought  about  by  unfair  practices  of  Pi.so  or  his  wife.  Another 
malicious  report,  which  trained  belief,  was  that.  I'iso  had  not  died 
by  his  own  hand,  but  had  been  assassinated  by  the  orders  of  the 
Emperor. 

§  15,  The  qualifies  of  Germanicus  have  been  painted  in  such 
bright  colours  hy  ihe  >r;c:it  Unman  historian  wiio  has  recorded  his 
caieer,  that  we  cannot,  hi'.p  fee'. big  deeply  pre;:o^essei.l  in  Lis  favour. 
lie  appears  as  one  of  the  ideal  heroes  who  die  young.  But.  it  is  not 
clear  that  be  would  have  become  a  great  man,  if  lie  had  lived.  His 
exploits  have  been  exaggerated  by  the  enthusiasm  of  his  admirers. 
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Tacitus,  willi  more  regard  to  art  than  tnuli,  lias  selected  him 
lis  the  brilliant  hero  to  set  beside  thu  dark  figure  of  Tiberius, 
Gerrnanicus  is  generous  and  virtuous;  Tiberius  suspicious  atid 
stained  with  crime.  The  untie  is  the  ideal  tyrant,  the  nephew 
is  the  magnanimous  prince.  This  picture  of  Tacitus  in  some 
measure  ren eels  the  general  feeling  which  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed on  the  death  of  the  popular  Gerrnanicus.  Tiberius  was 
misunderstood   and  maligned;    the  virtues  of  the  son  of   Drusus 


§  1(5,  In  the  year  Id  a.d.  a  plot  was  defected,  which,  though  tint 
uf  a  formidable  nature,  attracted  considerable  attention.  It  shows 
'.hat  there  was  dissalisfaclkiu  in  patrician  circles,  and  illustrates  the 
character  of  Tiberius,  A  young  man  named  Libo  Drusus,  of  the 
Seribonian  family,  was  accused  of  revolutionary  projects.  Scribonia, 
the  second  wife  of  Augustus,  was  his  gieut-aunt;  Livia  was  his 
aunt;  and  he  was  the  grancsoti  of  Sextns  Tompcius  through  his 
mother.  These  connections  with  the  imperial  hutise  seem  lo  have 
turned  his  brain  and  suggested  peri  Urns  ideas,  which  Hiiro  encouraged 
by  a  senator  named  Ifirmius  ("ants,  who  was  his  intimate  friend. 
Catus  induced  him  to  consult  (.'liakkoau  ;-.stroli>::crs,  and  dabble  in 
music  riles,  practices  which  were  then  very  dangerous,  as  they 
were  regarded  as  a  presumption  of  treasonable  designs.  He  also 
Ireaeiierously  led  Drusus  into  extravagance  and  debt.  Having 
collected  sufficient  proofs*  of  guilt,  Cattts  sent  u  messenger  to  the 
Emperor,  craving  an  audienee  and  mentioning  the  name  of  the 
accused.  Tiberius  refused  the  request,  saying  that  any  further 
oommuniealieins  might  be  conveyed  lo  hini  in  the  same  way. 
Meanwhile  he  distinguished  his  cousin  Libo  by  conferring  !he 
pr.'etorship  on  him,  and  often  inviting  him  to  table,  showing  no 
unfiicndliness  either  in  word  or  look;  but  he  kept  himself  carefully 
informed  of  the  daily  conduct  of  Hie  sus]  ected  man.  At  length  a 
certain  Junius,  whom  Libo  had  tampere/.  with  for  the  purpose  of 
invoking  the  dead  by  incantations,  gave  information  to  a  noted 
informer,  Fulcinius  Trio,  who  immediately  went  to  the  consuls,  and 
demanded  an  investigation  before  the  senate.  Libo  meanwhile 
knowing  his  peril,  arrayed  himself  in  molt riling,  and  accompanied 
by  some  ladies  of  high  rank,  went,  round  the  houses  of  his  relatives, 
entreating  their  intervention.  But  all  refused  on  various  pretexts. 
When  the  senate  met,  Tiberius  read  out  the  indictment  and  the 
accusers'  names  with  seek,  calmness  as  to  •■:  em  neither  to  soften  nor 
to  aggravate  the  charges.  Some  of  them  were  of  a  ridiculous  nature; 
for  example  ho  was  accused  of  having  considered  whether  be  wotdd 
ever  have  wealth  enough  to  cover  the  Appiau  Koad  as  far  as 
Ilruudusiuin  with  money.  But  there  was  one  paper  in  which  the 
HoFtol  ny 
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names  of  C.esars  and  senators  occurred  with  myslcriuus,  and  there- 
fore .suspicions,  signs  annexed.  Libu  denied  the  handwriting,  and 
the  slaves  ivlio  proiessed  to  recognise  it  wort  examined  by  torture. 
As  an  old  decree  of  tin:  senate  forbade  die  evidence  of  slaves  to  "be 
taken  in  casts  aftccting  their  master's  iil'o,  Tiberius  evaded  tlie  law 
by  ordering  the  slaves  In  he  sold  singly  to  the  ador  pnhlii'itu,  or 
Hgciit  of  the  au'arium,  so  that  Liho  might  be  tried  .in  their  testimony. 
Tin;  accused  begged  for  an  adjournment  till  die  following  day.  On 
going  hi iiiic,  be  committed  suicide,  seeing  that  iiis  ease  was  hopeless. 
Tiberius  said  that  he  would  have  interceded  for  him,  guilty  though 
he  was,  if  he  had  noi.  destroyed  himself.  Libo's  property  was 
divideil  anions;  the  licensers:  and  some  of  the  senators  proposed 
decrees  redacting  on  his  memory --  for  example,  that  no  ^cribimisiii 
should  bear  the  name  of  Drusus — in  order  to  please  Tiberins.  Days 
of  public  thanksgiving  were  appointed,  and  it  was  decreed  that,  the 
day  on  which  l.ibo  lulled  himself  should  be  observed  as  a  festival. 
Sues  sycophancy  uv.  the  part  o:  tiie  senate  bee:.mie  in  liter  times  a 
matter  of  course. 


Sect.  IV.— Rebellions  in  the  Provinces  and  Deprndesciks. 

§  17.  We  must  glance  at  the  troublesome,  though  unimportant, 
war  which  was  waged  at  this  time  on  the  southern  borders  of  the 
Umpire,  and  at  the  career  oi'  Tacfurinas,  who  ('laved  in  Africa  the 
same  part  which  ihe  more  famous  Arimiiius  played  in  the  north. 
This  Numidian  had  served  in  the  Roman  army,  and  had  thus 
gained  a  knowledge  of  Human  disci] 'line-  and  military  science.  He 
then  deserted,  placed  himself.it  the  head  nf  a  band  uf  robbers,  and 
was  finally  elected  as  their  leader  by  the  iUnsulaniii,  who  dwelt 
oil  the  southern  side  of  Mount,  Aurasius,  The  insurrection  was 
not  confined  to  these  peoples  of  Numidia  ;  it  spread  westward  into 
Miuuotania  and  eastward  tn  the  Garaniantes.  The  discipline  and 
drill  which  Taofarinas  enforced  rendered  the  rising  formidable; 
for  his  organized  hands  were  able  to  give  battle  and  attempt  sieges. 
The  commanders,  whom  the  senate  elected  bv  lot,  were  incompetent 
to  deal  with  the  insurgents,  and  ihe  resulting  war  was  protracted 
for  seven  years  (17-24  a.d.).  The  single  legion  which  protected 
Africa  was  reinforced  by  a  seemid  from  I'annunia,  and,  by  the 
Emperor's  intervention,  an  able  proconsul,  Q.  Junius  IShesus,  was 
at  length  appointed.  Taefarinas  had  demanded  from  Tiberius 
a  grant  of  territory  for  hi  nisei f  and  his  rebel  army.  Tiberius 
haughtily  refused  and  instructed  I.SIeesus  to  hold  out  to  the 
other   chiefs,   who   supported    Taefarinas.  the    prospect   of  a   free 
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pardon  if  tliey  laid  down  their  arms.  Many  so  riv  microti,  rttnl  then 
BL-esus  attempted  to  meet  Tacfarimis  by  tactics  similar  to  his  own. 
He  divided  his  army  into  three  columns,  one  of  which  he  dis- 
patched eastward  under  Cornelius  Scipio,  to  aet  against  the 
Gararoaol.es  and  protect  Leptis.  In  the  west,  the  son  of  BUesus 
commanded  a  second  column,  and  defended  the  territory  of  Cirta ; 
while  ill  the  centre  llke.sus  himself  established  a  number  of 
fortified  positions,  and  thus  embarrassed  the  enemy,  who  found, 
wherever  he  turned,  lionian  soldiers  in  his  face,  or  on  his  flank,  or 
ill  his  rear.  When  summer  was  over,  lihesus  continued  hostilities*, 
and  by  a  skilful  combination  of  torts  and  living  detach  mints  of 
picked  men,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  desert,  he  drove 
Tne farinas  back  step  by  step  and  unruly  captured  his  brother,  and 
occupied  the  district  of  the  Musulamii  (22  a.d.).  Tiberius  per- 
mitted the  triumphal  ornaments  to  he  awarded  to  I'dasus,  and 
also  granted  liim  the  distinction  of  bci.ng  greeted  Lnperalor  by 
the  troops — the  last,  occasion  on  which  this  honour  was  granted 
to  a  private  person.* 

But  even  the  success  of  ilkesus  was  not  the  end  of  the 
insurrection.  There  were  three  laurelled  .statues  at  Rome  for 
victories  over  the  Musuiamian  chief-  -these  of  Camillus,  Apronius, 
and  Bhi'sus— and  yd.  he  was  still  ravaging  Africa,  supported  on 
the  one  band  by  the  king  of  the  Garamantes,  on  the  other  by  the 
Moors.  His  boldness  was  increased  by  the  circumstnnce  that, 
after  the  campaign  of  lihesus,  the  IXta  legion  had  beeii  recalled 
from  Africa.  In  24  A.n.  he  laid  sega  to  Thubursicmu,  a 
Kumidian  town  lying  a  little  to  the  north  of  Mount  Aurasius.  The 
proconsul  of  the  year,  I'liblius   Dolahclla,  immediately  collected  all 
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gfi] (_■: nl  was  anxious  i.o  (.nip! ure  Tac  farinas,  liul,  thai-,  chieftain, 
driven  to  bay,  c scape;!  captivity  by  rushing  on  the  weapons  of  his 
assailants.     His  iLt.-ri.ih  ended  this  tidious  war. 

?  1H.  During  t.liis  period  there  were  also  grave  disturbances  in 
(iii-.i!  am]  Thiscc.  Ir.  (iav.I  riie  IL-c:i[  ■  \ac:.ior.s  had  led  I.:  heavy 
accumulations  of  debt  among  Uie  provincials,  ami  the  eredilors 
pressed  for  payment.  The  provinciate  resorted  to  counsels  of 
despair.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  to  organize  a  rebellion 
throughout  the  whole  laud,  and  throw  off  the  Koman  yoke.  The 
leaders  were  Julius  Flows  and  Ju'ius  Sacrovir,  two  liumai'.iscd 
provincials.  Fiorus  undertook  to  gain  over  the  Belgivj  and  Treveri 
while  Saorovu,  who  perhaps  held  some  priestly  office,  intrigued 
among  the  iKilai  and  other  tribes.  The  secret,  was  well  kept,  and 
(he  revolt,  broke  onl:  in  western  Gaul  in  the  consulship  of  Tiberius 
and  Drusns  (21  A.n.).  But  tho  first,  rising  was  premature.  The 
Andecavi  aud  the  Turones — whose  names  still  live  in  Anjou  and 
Tnuei — moved  loo  soon,  and  were  crush sd  hy  the  garrison  of  !,ngii- 
dunum,  under  Acilius  Avinln,  tho  l<  gut 'is  pi:  ■/»:  of  Lugud  uncus!  s-. 
This  nils.:.:  move  put  the  loimans  on  their  guard,  and  tlie  subsequent 
risings  of  the  Treveri  were  easily  foiled  hy  the  governors  of  the  two 
Germanic  provinces.  Floras  slew  himself  to  escape  capture.  The 
iEdui  had  seized  the  iniporlant  city  of  August odiumm  (Autun), 
but  they  too  were  easily  defeated  by  C.  Silius,  legatus  of  Upper 
Germany,  at  the  twelfth  milestone  from  that  town.  Sacrovir 
escaped  from  the  Held  to  a  neighbouring  •ii.ihi,  where  he  fell  by  his 
own  hand,  and  his  faithful  i-ojro-adei  s.ew  one  a.not.lier,  having  first 
set  fire  to  the  house.  A  triumphal  arch  was  erected  at  Arausio 
(Orange)  to  com  me  morale  the  defeat  of  Sacrovir. 

§  19.  Tho  dependent  kingdom  of  Thraco,  after  the  death  of 
lihu-nictali-es,  who  had  loyally  stood  hy  the  Itomans  in  the 
Dalmatian  revolt,  was  divided  between  his  brother  Kbasouporis 
and  his  son  Cotys.  Their  jealousies  and  fends,  which  ended  in  the 
murder  of  l.'ntys,  led  to  Human  interference  and  the  execution  of 
his  uncle  (lit  a.i>.).  Two  years  later  a  formidable  insurrection  of 
the  western  tribes  broke  out.  The  rebels  besieged  fhilippopolis, 
but  were  defeated  by  P.  Velloms,  the  governor  of  Meesia,  They 
rebelled  again  in  2rj  a.d.,  and  of  this  rising  we  have  more  details. 

The  ii)i>o rimiiieer.s  refused  to  submit  to  levies  and  to  supply  their 
bravest  men  to  the  armies  of  Home,  A  rumour  had  spread  that 
they  were  to  be  drugged  from  their  own  laud  to  distant  provinces, 
so  that,  mixed  with  other  nations,  they  might  lose  their  own 
nationality.  They  sent  envoys  to  the  governor  of  Achaia  and 
Macedonia,  I'oppuus  Sahiuus,  assuring  him  of  their  fidelity,  if  no 
fresh  burden  were  laid  upon  them.  Otherwise  they  gave  him  to 
Hostcriny 
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understand  that  I. hoy  would  fight  for  then  freedom.  Me  gave  mild 
answers  until  lie  had  completed  his  preparations;  l.nit  when  he  had 
concentrated  Lis  forces,  and  was  joined  by  a  legion  frutn  MV.esia  and 
reinforcements  from  Kh.emet.alL'cs,  son  of  llhiisoiiporis,  Ik;  advanced 
on  die  rebels,  who  had  taken  u|p  a  positioi:  in  some  wooded  deh'ics 
in  their  mountains,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  strong  fortress. 
Sabinus  fortified  a  cam])  and  occupied,  wi.h  a.  strong  dctuclimen', 
a  long  narrow  mountain  ridge,  which  stretched  as  far  as  the 
enemies'  fortress,  which  it  was  las  object  to  capture.  After  sonic 
skirmishing  in  front  of  the  stronghold,  Sabinus  :noved  his  cam[i 
nearer,  but  left  his  Thracian  allies  in  the  former  vntrenchmenls, 
with  strict  injunctions  to  pass  the  night,  vigilantly  within  the  camp, 
while  they  mi^Lt  harry  and  plunder  as  uiuch  as  they  wished  in  the 
daytime.  Having  observed  this  command  for  surae  time,  they 
began  to  neglect  their  watches,  and  gave  then. selves  up  to  the 
enjoyment  of  wine  and  sleep.  Learning  this,  the  insurgents 
formed  two  bands,  of  which  one  was  to  stirpri.se  the  pillagers,  the 
other  to  attack  ;ke  Ko-iu',jl  cainp,  in  order  lo  distract  the  attention 
of  the   soldiers.      The    plan   was   successful,   and    the    Thraeian 


Sahiniis  tlien  laid  regular  siege  m  the  s(ronidi"ld,  and  connected 
his  positions  with  a  ditch  and  rampari.  The  besieged  snil'ered 
terribly  from  thirst,  and  their  cattle  were  dying  for  want  of  fodder. 
The  air  of  the  place  was  polluted  with  lac  stench  of  the  rotting 


■s  of  those  who  had  perished  l;y  v, 
situation,  many  followed  the  advice  ant 
named  Dims,  who  surrendered  himself,  9 
to  the  Romans.  Hut  two  young  chi 
Tmesis  had  determined  to  die  for  their 
his  sword  in  his  heart,  and  a  few  others  i 
and  his  followers  decided  to  prolong  t 
a  night-attack  on  the  camp  during  a  i 
pared,  and  the  brave  barbarians  were  h 
to  surrender.     The  triumphal  ornaments 

(2(1   A.D.). 
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domestic  cattle  of  the  Germans  were,  of  small  size,  the  Frisians 
found   this  innovation  hard.     In   order   to  meet  the  demands   of 

Olenniiis,  tlifsy  wore  forced  to  give  up,  first  tlieir  cattle,  then  their 
lands,  finally  to  surrender  thi.-ir  wives  and  children  as  pledges.  As 
their  complaints  led  to  no  redress,  they  rose  in  revolt.  The 
soldiers,  who  wen.!  eollecting  the  tribute,  wcio  impale. I  on  gibbets, 
and  Olennius  himself  was  obliged  to  lice  to  tiie  fortress  of  Flevum 
— probably  iu  the  island  of  the  same  name,  now  Ylieknd,  near  the 
Tuxel—wddch  was  a  Roman  coastguard  station.  When  the  news 
reached  L.  Apronius,  the  governor  of  Lower  Germany,  lie  summoned 
some  veteran  logtonaries  and  chosen  auxiliaries  from  the  upper 
province,  to  reinforce  his  own  legions,  with  which  ho  sailed  down 
the  Rhine,  and  relieved  Flovum,  which  the  Frisians  were  besieging. 
He  then  constructed  roads  and  1  indues  over  the  adjo'tning  estuaries, 
in  order  to  transport  ins  legionaries  into  the  heart  of  the  Frisian 
territory;  and  in  the  meantime  sent  some  auxiliary  cavalry  and 
infantry  across  by  a  ford  to  take  the  enemy  in  the  rear.  The 
Frisians  boat  these  forces  hack  ;  more  cohorts  and  squadrons  were 
sent  to  the  rescue,  but  these  too  were  repulsed  ;  and  soon  all  the 
auxiliary  forces  were  engaged.  The  legions  were  at,  length  able  fo 
intervene,  and  just  saved  the  cohorts  and  cavalry,  who  were  com- 
pletely exhausted.  A  large  number  of  officers  iiad  fallen,  but 
Apronius  did  not  attempt  to  take  vengeance  or  even  to  bury  the 
dead.  Two  other  disasters  completed  the  ill-lack  of  the  Romans. 
Nine  hundred  soldiets  were  destroyed  by  the  enemy  in  the  wood  of 
Baduhenna;  and  another  body  of  four  hundred,  who  had  taken 
possession  of  a  country  house,  perished  by  mutual  slaughter,  to 
avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Xo  further  steps 
seem  to  have  been  taken  against  the  Frisians.  These  events 
probably  confirmed  Tiberius  in  his  determination  to  regard  the 
Rhine  .as  the  limit  of  the  Roman  Empire,  and  be  thought  it  a  good 
opportunity  to  abandon  the  last  relic  of  the  conquests  of  his 
brother  beyond  that  river. 

§  21.  The  reign  of  Tiberius  was  very  nearly  being  marked  by  a 
slave  war  in  Southern  Italy,  but  by  a  lucky  aceidenl  the  movement 
was  crushed  in  its  very  beginning  (24  A.i).).  The  organiser  of  the 
rebellion  was- Titus  Curtisms,  who  had  once  been  a  praetorian 
soldier.  He  held  secret  meetings  at  Rrundusium  and  other  towns 
in  the  neighbourhood;  then  posted  up  placards,  and  incited  the 
stave  population  in  ('alahria  and  Apulia  to  assert  their  liberty. 
Three  vessels  happened  to  come  to  laud  just  then,  and  from  them 
the  qu.Tstor  Curtius  Lupus  (who  had  charge  of  the  saltan,  or 
forests  and  pastures  in  those  parls)  obtained  a  force  of  marines  ami 
crushed  the  conspiracy.      Curtisius  and   his   chief  accomplices  were 
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sent  prisoners  to  Kome,  where,  says  Tacitus,  "men  already  felt 
alarm  at  tl.e  eiiorm'^s  iniuibur  nf  this  sliue  p:pujil:on,  winch  wits 
over  inercas-inL',  while  ihe  free-born  i' ■■;■■' ii;\ti"U  s:cw  less  every 
day."  The  grfi.it  marvel  is  that  eLitr.HimJoris  ;v;:mng  the  slaves 
were  not  more  Common,  and  that  it  was  not  tiioudit  necessary  to 
keep  considerable  garrisons  in  the  towns  of  Italy  (o  meet  such 
emerge  ncies. 
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1.  Tiberius  develops  tin:  dyarchy  on  the  lines  of  Augustus.  Political 
rights  uf  the  people  diminished.  §  '2.  Institution  of  a  permanent 
Prefecture  of  the  City.  §  3.  Improvement  of  the  civil  service. 
The  consilium.  §  4.  The  ar.nv.  Praitorian  Castra.  §  5.  Finances, 
g  6.  The  provinces.  §  7.  Italy.  Economic  crisis  (33  A.n.).  §  8. 
Administration  of  justice.  Leirislntiuii.  Social  reforms.  §  9. 
Maiestas.  Cane  of  Lutnrius  Prbcu's.  J  10.  The-  del-itores.  §  H,  The 
younger  Drusus.  §  12.  Plots  of  Seiim-.:s  and  I.ivilla.  Death  of 
Drusus.  §  13.  Livia.  I.ivilla,  Arjrippina,  and  Antnnia.  §  14.  In- 
fluence of  Sejatius.  Death..  oft'.  Sil'ins  and  i  ■renin tins  Cordus.  Claudia 
Pulchra.  Attacks  on  Agrippina.  §  IS.  Tiberius  leaves  liome  ('25  A.n.) 
and  settles  at  Caprea'.  Incident  at  the  Spe!tmca.  §  16.  Trial  and 
death  of  Titius  Sabinus.  §17.  Death  of  I.ida.  §18.  Plots  of  Sejanus 
against  family  of  Agrippina.  .Vein  declared  a  public  enemv.  §  19. 
Power  of  Sejanus.  He  conspires  against  the  Emperor.  His  fall. 
§  20.  Deaths  of  Agrippina  and  her  son  Drusus.  S  21.  Prosecutions  c.| 
the  friends  of  Scranus.  Servility  of  the  senate.  Marcus  Terentius. 
foolish  proposals  of  senators  rejected  by  Tiberius.  §  22.  Relations 
with  1'arthia.  Arfabamis  le,  tures  Tiberius.  L.  Vitellius  sent  to  the 
Last,    and   Hit  bra  dates    of   Iberia    set    up    in   Armenia.     Warfare    in 
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Armenia.  §  23.  Vitellius  intervenes.  Tiridnies  Bent  to  Parthm. 
Artabanus  expelled  mul  then  restored.  His  submission  to  Rome. 
§  'H.  Designs  of  Tilxrius  >r  die  su'-n'ssiim.'  (Jains,  son  of  German  if  us, 
:iiii!  Tiberius  Gemellus,  sun  of  the  veunser  l>rusus.  §  25.  Death  of 
Tiberius  at  Misenimi.  §  2U.  Estimate  el  Tiberius.  Hi,  character. 
§  2T,  His  polkv  and  its  filed*  on  literature.  Velksius  l'atervidus. 
Valerius  Maiimus.      Phadrus.     §  28.  Tacitus  on  Tiberius. 

Sect.  I,— Civil  Governsiext  vv  Tiiierius. 
§  1.  As  the  reiujii  of  Tiberius  was  sin^nlavly  exempt  from  wars,  the 
h.inperor  was  able  to  devuie  li Lis  undivided  attention  to  domesiie 
Government  and  the  welfare  of  his  subjects,  His  policy  ivw 
distinguished  by  a  conservative  sj.iri:.  The  chief  principle  of  ills' 
administration  was  to  follow  the  linns  marked  out  by  his  pre- 
decessor. Py  abandoning  tin.'  prsel  ice,  which  Au-.'.usl.us  had  adopted, 
of  receiving  an  investiture  of  supreme  power  for  a  limited  period 
only,  he  made  a  step  nearer  undisguised  monarchy.  The  deceu- 
ital.i.ti.y  or  feast,  in  honour  of  the  decennial  renewal  of  the  tribuni- 
cial) power  of  the  Emperor,  survived  as  a  mere  custom,  without 
any  puluical  meaning.  In  two  important  mailers;  lie  went  beyond 
Augustus  in  emphasising  the  dyarehy  ami  excluding  the  people 
from  the  government.  (I)  The  functions  which  Augustus  had  left 
to  the  coruitia  of  trie  people  in  electing  magistrates  were  taken 
away  by  Tiberius,  and  transferred  to  the  senate,  soon  after  his 
accession.  The  only  part  left  to  (lie  people  was  to  "acclaim" 
those  whom  the  senate  chose.  Tiberius  preserved  the  imperial 
rights  of  nomination  and  commendation  of  candidates  within  the 
limits  marked  out  by  liis  father.  (2)  The  people  did  not  formally 
inse  its  sovran  right  of  lcgislatim.-,  hot  since  the  time  of  Tiberius  it 
actually  ceased  to  legislate.  For  the  Emperor  and  Iho  magistrates 
ceased  to  bring  leges  before  the  comitia;  there  are  only  two 
instances  of  such  h/jes  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  while  there  are 
numerous  senatuscovstdta.  The  later  Emperors,  Claudius  and 
Nerva,  temporarily  revived  the  old  practice;  but  with  these 
exceptions  it  may  be  sin.l  that,  from  Tiberius  forward,  legislation 
consisted  of  the  consul  ta  of  the  senate  and  the  rescripts  of  the 
Emperor.  The  only  legislative  purpose  for  which  the  people  had 
any  longer  to  meet  in  comitia  was  to  confer  the  trihunieian  power 
on  a  new  Princeps. 

is  '.'.  Another  important  matter,  in  which  Tiberius  earned  further 
an  idea  originated  by  Augustus,  was  the  sstabhshnient  of  a  perma- 
nent Prefecture  of  the  city  of  Pome.  "We  have  seen  that  this 
office  had  been  instituted  as  a  temporary  provision  for  the  care  of 
the  city  during  absences  of  the  Emperor,  and  Lucius  Caipurniiis 
PisK)  had  been  appointed  pre- fee  I  ul:tu  Ae.gu^iu;  left  liome  hi  14  a.d. 
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Tiberius  made  the  ollic-o  n  permanent  post  of  great  dignity,  only 
opuii  to  senators  of  consular  rank,  lie  placed  the  throe  miotics 
m-baiin  at  the  disposal  of  the  prefeci ,  and  thus  deprived  the  senate 
of  the  police  control  of  the  city.  The  prefect  had  .1  criminal 
court,  in  which  lie  adaiinislercd  summary  justice  iu  the  ease  of 
slaves  arid  "  roughs."  i'iso-held  the  office  for  nearly  twenty  years, 
till  his  ileath  iu  32  a.d.  Tiberius  also  instituted  a  new  official  i>[ 
consular  rank  tu  look  after  the  hanks  of  the  Tiber,  r«.ra  ripuriiiu  d 
iilt'ti  Tiber  in,  in  addition  to  the  cum  a-'it'imm  which  had  been 
founded  by  Augustus. 

ji  ;'..  Tib.i'h.is  concerned  himself  for  the  jmprovcmciit  of  the  civil 
service.  One  great  defect  of  the  prevalent  system  was  that  ollices 
were  filled  by  inexperienced  young  men,  wiio  held  them  for  only  a 
brief  time.  Tiberius  tried  to  remedy  Ibis  by  extending  the  period 
of  tenure,  and  men  began  to  complain  that  tliey  gone  old  in  the 
discharge  nf  [be  s.i:iit  duties,  fie  did  Slot  attempt  t"  introduce  this 
innovation  in  the  case  of  the  magistrates  appointed  by  the  senate, 
ami  Ibis  was  a  sign  that  he  was  in  earnest  with  the  maintaining  of 
the  imperial  system  of  Augustus  by  which  the  senate  had  its 
sphere  of  actiwty  independent  of  the  Kniporor.  And  when  the 
proposal  c.ime  from  that  body(in  22  a.d.)  that  the  limperor  should 
test  the  qualifications  of  senatorial  magistrates,  Tiberias  rejected  it. 
He  always  beiiaved  with  studied  politeness  to  senators,  and  he 
was  accustomed,  to  refer  to  the  senate  matters  which  might  more 
naturally  have  come  before  himself.  Like  Augustus,  he  employed 
a  ojiif.il iu-Di,  which  consisted  of  bis  personal  advhers  and  twenty 
illustrious  inembL-rs  of  tbe  senatorial  and  equestrian  orders;  but 
it  docs  not  appear  that  tais  cabinet  eouncil  had  any  real  influence 
in  politic.il  affa'rs.  Tiberius  was  curiously  reserved  in  avoiding  tbe 
assertion  of  his  sovran  power  by  titles  and  outward  forms.  In 
affecting  Lo  disguise  his  imperial  position  he  w  ent  much  further  than 
Augustus.  He  never  bore  the  pramorncn  Tmperator,  and  called 
himself  Any  it*!  hi  only  when  he  was  corresponding  with  foreign 
princes.*  He  refused  I  be  title  -patur  prttrix,  and  forbade  all,  except 
ids  slaves,  (o  address  him  as  ilourinus.  He  did  not  permit  temples 
or  statues  to  be  erected  to  himself,  and  he  rejected  the  proposal 
to  consecrate  his  mother,  Ltvia  Augusta. 

§  4.  In  the  army  he  maintained  strict  discipline.  He  decline.! 
to  fulfil  the  promises  of  higher  pay,  which  had  been  made  to  the 
mutineers  in  Illyricum  and  on  the  Tihine,  after  his  accession ;  and 
instead  of  shortening  [be  period  of  service,  he  actually  lengthened  it. 
These  facts  itdieate  the  'trengili  (.if  bis  authority  witii  the  troops, 
lie  fool;  awav  from  victorious  gcuerais  :i;o  privilege  of  bearing  the 
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title  imjitiratur,  and  reserved  it  for  members  of  I  lie  imperial  family, 
hi  regard  1"  tin.'  praetorian  fruards.  be  made  an  innovation,  which 
had  an  important  tailing  on  thi  future  course  oi  lioman  hist,  of  v. 
Augustus  had  allowed  only  ihree  cohorts  to  he  quartered  within 
the  city,  the  other  six  being  dispersed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Runic.  Tiberius  caused  a  pmnancnt  camp  1  ■>  be  built  in  front  of 
the  roi'ta  Yiminali?  (23  a.ii.),  and  henceforward  ali  the  nine  cohorts 
were  stationed  lucre  together.  Tims  unite!.,  tlie:y  wine  conscious  ol 
their  numbers,  and  fell  their  power;  and  fit  many  :i  crisis,  they 
disposed  of  the  Empire  and  elected  Kmperors,  This  step  also 
increased  considerably  tl'.e  p'Ttical  power  o;  the  pra'toiian  prefect ; 
in  fact,  the  idea  seems  to  have  emanated  from  the  favourite 
councillor  of  Tiberius,  L.  iElius  Stjanus,  whom  lie  had  appointed 
pra'toiian  prefect,  and  who  saw  how  his  own  position  would  be 
stteiigthcned  by  a  concentration  of  the  forces  under  Ins  command. 

§  f>.  The  iinaneial  policy  of  Tiberius  was  cartful  and  successful. 
The  expenses  of  supplying  Home  with  corn  and  feeding  the 
po|udace  grew  larger  in  his  reign  than  they  had  been  under 
Augustus.  But  in  spite  of  this  Tiberius  was  Sn  economical  that  he 
was  always  able  to  act  liberally  in  special  emergencies.  lie  did 
not  waste  (lie  funds  of  the  state  in  donatives  or  cosily  buildings. 
The  only  public  edifices  built  by  Lis  co)nnu;nd  were  the  Temple  oi 
Augustus  and  l.iie  Theatre  of  I'ompey.  Iiut  when  many  of  the 
(anions  cities  of  Asia  we.n;  laid  in  ruins  by  an  earthijuake,  Tiberius 
succoured  them  with  the  princely  gift  of  10,(>ij0,0!.>0  sesterces 
(L'Ki,ij:i;))  and  caused  llie  senate  to  remit  to  the  inhabitants  the 
payment  of  their  tribute  for  five  years.  Ilu  had  himself  to  supply 
the  uetioieney  in  the  ajrarium.  We  find  bini,  in  33  A.n.,  bestowing 
on  that  treasury  100,000,000  sesterces  (£800,000);  and  in  36  a.D. 
he  gave  the  same  sum  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers  in  a  great 
conflagration  on  the  Aventine  Ilili.  He  never  raised  the  rate  of 
taxation.  When  Oapptdocia  became  a  province,  on  the  strength 
of  the  addition  which  thus  accrued  to  the  revenue  lie  reduced  the 
tax  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  sale  of  goods  lo  j  per  cent.* 

§  6.  The  liberality  of  Tiberius  in  coming  to  the  relief  of  the 
provinces,  in  the  case  of  disasters,  intreduced  a  new  principle  into 
lii.iniiii  statesmanship,  lien  were  beginning  to  see  that  Rome,  the 
mistress,  had  unties  towards  iier  subject  lands.  This  policy  of 
Tiberius  is,  as  has  been  observed,  one  of  the  first  signs  of  the 
reaction  of  the  provinces  upon  ltome.  It  was,  indeed,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  proconsular  functions  thatTilxritis  most  conspicuously 
showed  himself  as  a.  wise  ami  large-mind >  d  statesman.  If  he-  was 
hated  at  Home,  he  was  loved  in  the  provinces.      There  is  ample 
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testimony  to  prove  that  his  reign  was,  to  the  subjcels,  a  period  of 
unusual  happiness.  The  discipline  of  the  troops;  was  strictly 
maintained,  a.nd  the  control  exercised  over  tlio  conduct  of  the 
governors  was  efficient  and  severe.  The  means  of  obtaining 
justice  against  oppression  were  facilitated,  ami  under  no  reign  were 
there  so  many  prosecutions  of  governors  and  procurators  for 
extortion.  Besides  this,  the  burdens  were  never  increased;  and 
the  new  principle  (.>:'  keeping  tin:  saint  governor  at  his  post  fur  a 
long  time  seems  to  have  worked  satisfactorily.  0.  l'oppaius 
Sabituis,  legalus  of  Macedonia  and  Achaia,  which  Tiberius  had 
united  in  a  single  imperial  piovinc;  (15  a.d.),  held  that  office 
throughout  almost  the  whole  reign,  'fhe  imperial  provinces  wore, 
as  a  ride,  move  eipiitab.y  ruled  than  the  senatorial.  This  is  shown 
clearly  under  Tiberius  hy  the  number  of  casts  in  which  proconsul* 
were  condemned  lor  maladministration."  The  subjects  themselves 
considered  it  a  piece  of  good  fortune,  to  be  transferred  from  the 
government  of  the  senate  to  that  of  the  l'hnpcror.  Tiberius  expressed 
his  provincial  policy  in  saying  that  "it  is  the  part  of  a  good 
shepherd  to  shear  his  sheep,  not  to  flay  them."  The  special 
regulation  which  made  the  gi'Vcrnor.s  responsible  tor  acts  of  rapacity 
on  the  part  of  their  wives,  deserves  notice. 

§7.  If  lie  cared  for  the  provinces,  Tiberius  did  not  neglect  to 
help  and  guide  the  senate  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  Italy.  He 
pLftvided  for  the  public  safety  and  tin;  security  of  travellers  against 
robbers  by  stationing  troops  in  various  parts  of  the  country  ;  and 
all  disturbances  were  promptiy  suppressed.  Tic  also  concerned 
himself  for  the  revival  t>~  agriculture,  which  had  been  slowly  and 
surely  declining  in  Italy  during  the  past  century,  owing  lo  the 
disappearance  of  the  population  of  free  labourers,  so  that  the 
peninsula  was  dependent  on  f'l'eigu  supplies  for  her  maintenance. 

A  serious  economic  crisis  occurred  in  'A'A  a.i>.,  and  the  I'huperor 
\va*  obliged  to  interpose  in  order  to  save  credit.  The  professional 
accusers  {•Malwfs)  made  un  attack  upon  the  money-lending 
capitalists,  who  had  been  systematically  acting  in  defiance  of  two 
laws  of  Julius  Ctesar,  One  of  these  laws  forbade  any  one  to  have 
more  than  00,000  sesterces  (C-.1MU)  of  ready  money  in  hand;  the 
rest  of  each  man's  property  was  to  be  invested  in  lands  and  houses 
in  Italy.  The  other  reguhiteo  the  relations  between  lenders  and 
Ijorrowers,  and  tiie  amount  of  interest.  The  matter  came  before  the 
city  tine  tor  Gracchus,  who  thought  it  necessary  to  refer  the  question 
to  the  senate,  as  no  many  people  vo-re  concerned.      I!;:;   the  senators 

*  There  are   four    caH?s  :    (I)   Omnia.  |  proconsul    of  Crete,  (1)   ViliiiiH    s'itmius. 
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Iheinselves  were  all  ituilly  of  transgressing  the  law,  and  so  tliey 
appealed  to  the  Enijieror.  lie  granted  a  year  and  six  months, 
within  which  ttrm  everyone  w  to  arrange  Ids  account  a  in  con- 
formity with  the  law.  The  usurers  immediately  ended  in  their 
loans,  and  a  large  number  of  the  debtors,  in  order  to  meet  their 
obligations,  svere  obliged  to  sell  their  e-tati.s.  It  was  foreseen  lhat 
this  would  lead  to  a  scarcity  of  money,  aia".,  in  order  to  keep  specie 
in  circulation,  a  senatuseonsultum  in  the  spirit  of  C;esar's  law  was 
passed,  that  every  creditor  should  have  at  least  two-thirds  of  his 
capital  invested  in  estates  hi  llaly.  1  Jut  the  remeily  proved  only  an 
aggravation  of  the  evil.  For  the  creditors  hoarded  up  their  money 
to  buy  land  cheap,  and  the  value  of  estates  fell  so  much  that  the 
debtors  could  not  pay  t heir  debts,  Man;'  families  were-  ruined; 
but  at  length  Tiberius  came  lo  the  rescue,  and  advanced  100,000,000 
sesterces  as  a  loan  fund,  from  which  any  debtor  might  borrow,  for 
three  years  without  interest,  on  giving  sieurity  to  the  state  for 
double- the  amount.  Hy  Ibis  means  credit  was  restored,  and  the 
remaining  debtors  Merc  enabled  to  save  their  estates  or  get  the 
legitimate  value  for  them. 

§8.  Tiberius  paid  spicial  and  niiiiute  intention  io  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  He  introduced  a  new  and  salutary  regulation, 
that  nine  days  should  intervene  between  the  sentence  and  its 
execution,  in  the  case  of  culprits  condemned  by  the  senate.  That 
body  became,  in  his  reign,  the  iii:_rh  court  of  criminal  justice.  Bui 
I  he  Emperor  exercised  paramount  control  over  its  decisions;  and  in 
all  cases  which  afiecled  his  own  interest,  the  seriate  merely 
expressed  what  they  knew  to  be  his  will.  In  legislation  Tiberius 
was  also  active.  The  lex  Jiinia  Norbana  (1!)  a.d.)  was  a  measure 
to  protect  such  freed  men  as  had  not  been  strictly  emancipated,  but 
were  released  from  slavery  by  their  masters.  This  law  rendered 
them  independent  of  their  masters  for  life,  and  gave  them 
t:',i/tiiie<<:iui!i-  without  cutiiitti-ititii,  Or,  as  i-  was  called,  tfuniait't 
hUiniiaii.  They  could  neither  beip.iemh  property  by  will,  nor 
receive  bequests  from  others.  The  equestrian  class  was  also 
limited  by  a  senatusconsultum,  which  excluded  those  whose 
gran  dial  hers  were  not  frceborn,  and  who  liid  not  possess  a  fortune 
of  400,000  sesterces  (£32,000). 

In  his  endeavours  to  reform  abuses  and  suppress  nuisances  in 
Rome  and  Italy,  the  Emperor  increased  and  confirmed  his 
unpopularity.  He  limited  the  number  of  gladiators  in  the  arena; 
and  on  the  occasion  of  a  riot  in  llie  theatre,  be  es  polled  the  players 
from  the  city.  He  made  a  vain  attempt  to  banish  soothsayers  from 
Italy,  He  tried  lo  suppress  the  Orienial  riles,  which  were  making 
themselves  a  home  in  Home  ;  he  fur  hide  especially  tho  worship  of 

UOMAN  EMI'IJIE.  bOSteC 
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isis,  ami  cast,  her  statue  into  the  river.  He  .'ilsn  adopted  .severe 
measures  against  Jens,  who  possessed  liornnu  citizenship,  in  Italy. 
They  hail  attempted  to  evade  military  service,  and  on  this  ground 
wctc  regarded  as  had  subjects,  ami  their  rites  were  forbidden.  Four 
thousand  Jew  frecdiucn  were  transported  to  Sardinia,  ami  set  the 
task  of  reducing  the  rubbers  ivIio  infested  that,  unhealthy  island. 
The  limitation  of  the-  right  of  asylum  may  else  be  mentioned  litre, 
though  it  chiefly  affected  tin  oasterii  i ■;iit.  i  f  the-  Empire,  where  many 
places  of  refuse  had  heou  established  tor  the  protection  of  criminals. 
These  religions  refuges  secured  immunity  to  crime,  and  they  had 
become  public  nuisances. 

Tiberius  could  do  little  to  eomhat  the  prevailing  luxury  arid 
dissi|ia(ion  among  the  higher  classes.  Frugal  and  moderate 
himself,  he  deeply  disapproved  of  I  lie  e\iravaganue  of  the  aristocracy, 
and  the  absurd  sums  which  were  spent  on  furniture  and  the 
luxuries  of  the  table,.  But  he  saw  clearly  thai  sumptuary  laws 
were  futile,  and  ho  wild  publicly  that  the  time  was  not  fit  fur  a 
censorship.  He  was  careful  to  keep  up  the  state  religion,  which 
Augustus  had  revived.  His  mother  Li  via  sat  in  public  among  the 
Vestal  virgins;  and  tin:  priests  t)f  the  newly  founded  college  of  the 
Sodalcs  Augustales,  who  were  to  preserve  the  worship  of  the  divine 
Augustus,  consisted  of  the  leading  senators, 

§  it.  The  part  of  the  policy  of  Tiberius,  which  perhaps  did  ino.it 
to  render  him  disliked  by  both  contemporaries  and  posterity,  was 
the  new  interpretation  which  he  gave  to  miiintan.  This  crime  was 
properly  an  offence  against  tin:  abstract  majesty  of  the  common- 
wealth, and  it  came  to  include  anything  tending  to  bring  the  state 
into  contempt.  A  lex  Julia  of  Osar  had  defined  strictly  the 
various  forms  which  tnnkstas  might  assume,  and  had  been 
i-sr.er.dei.)  by  Augustus,  who,  however,  had  made  little  use  of  it. 
i.'.ut  Tiberius  seized  on  the  law  uf  m'U-etl.'n:  as  a  means  for  his  own 
security  ;  and  under  him  treason  became  an  offence  against  the 
person  of  the  Emperor,  who  thus  comes  to  be  regarded  as  the  state. 
Any  insult  offered  to  the  Prioeaps  in  either  speech  or  writing,  was 
brought  under  the  head  of  inakiias.  Tiberius  did  not.  deem  himself 
sate  aga'msr.  treachery,  and  he  decided  to  resort  to  this  engine, 
which  could  not  fail  to  he  abused  and  bring  odium  upon  him. 
It  was  an  instrument,  by  the  fear  of  which  he  hoped  to  control 
the  senators,  and  prevent  them  from  expressing  a  dissentient  view, 
lest  it  should  he  construed  as  treason.  The  case  of  I.utorius  l'riseus 
shows  how  outrageously  this  safeguard  could  lie  abused.  Friscus 
was  a  knight  who  had  written  verses  on  the  death  of  Germane  a, s, 
and  had  received  from  Tiberius  a  gift  as  a  reward.  Some  time 
later  Drusus  tell  ill,  and  l'riseus,  encouraged  by  his  former  success, 
HostRrlDy 
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composed  a  pnem  osi  Drusus,  :<>  be  published  in  case  the  prince 
should  not  recover.  But,  though.  Drusus  did  not  dio,  the  poet 
could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  reading  his  composition  to  an 
audience,  and  tin.1  consequence  was  tliat  the  matter  became  known, 
and  he  was  accused  before  tlie  senate.  The  senate  found  him 
guilty  of  counting  on  the  death  of  a  Ca'-sar ;  only  two  senators 
promised  that  be  should  lie  leniently  dealt  with,  as  Ids  act  was  duo 
to  ihoughllessucs.s,  not  lu  evil  intent.  Hut  he  wax  condemned  to 
death,  and  the  sentence  was  forthwith  carried  out.  Tiberius  was 
absent  from  Homo  when  this  happened,  and  when  lie  returned  he 
regretted  the  occurrence,  and  praised  the  view  of  the  small  minority. 
This  affair  of  Tnscus  led  to  the  regulation  already  meutinned,  that 
a  delay  should  intervene  between  the  sentence  and  the  infliction  of 
jiunishracnt. 

§  10.  The  evils  of  Ibis  unhappy  extension  of  (be  scope  of  mi.tkstta 
were  aggravated  by  the  encouragement  width  was  given  by 
TiU'liusl.o  the  delattiri'.a.  tbij.ii. ally  \hudtMui-  was  one  who  apprixu: 
the  oliicers  of  the  exchequer,  of  debts  that  were  due  to  the  stale. 
The  name  was  extended  to  these  who  informed  in  the  cases  of 
oflencos  which  were  snbji  ct  to  fin  us.  A  mots!  us  encouraged  delation 
by  offering  reward.s  to  those  who  lodged  in  for  [nation  against  the 
violators  of  his  marriage  laws.  Delation  soon  beeanio  it  regular 
profession,  arid  as  there  was  no  public  prosecutor,  it  wan  very  con- 
venient to  the  government  to  have  prosecutions  conducted  by 
private  debtors.  When  Tiberius  came  to  the  throne,  he  regarded 
delation  as  an  admirable  instrument  for  securing  tiie  administration 
and  en  force  met  it  of  justice,  and  therefore  encouraged  it.  But  when 
he  discovered  how  tsrrib'y  it  was  abused  ai  il  how  odious  it  was  to 
his  subjects,  he  concluded  that  it  was  too  dangerous  a  remedy,  and 
set  himself  to  cheek  il,  for  lie  was  honestly  anxious  to  administer 
justice  purely  and  strictly.  The  citizens  lived  in  fear  and  terror 
of  the  unscrupulous  informers;  and  Tibcruis  tried  to  hinder  the 
distortion  of  the  laws  by  instituting  a  tribunal  of  fifteen  senators. 
Hut  he  relapsed  afterwards  into  countenancing  the  practice  of 
dehition,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  prauorian  prefect,  Kejanus  ; 
and  as  the  law  of  treason  became  more  comprehensive  and 
extravagant,  the  delators  became  more  terrible. 

Si:ct.  II. — Rise  of  Sejajjus.     Death  op  Dkusus. 

§  11.  The  death   of  Germanicus   remove.!    difficulties  from   the 

path  of  Tiberius,  in  regard  to  the  succession.      It  had  been  dilb'eult 

for  him  to  hold   the   balance  eveniy  beLwciii   i.biuianieus  and  his 

Own  son.       Hove  precisely  be  endeavoured   to   make   no   distinction 

O  21-ntr;; 
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between  Ilium  is  shown  by  a  coin  of  Sardis,  when;  Drustis  comes 
first  in  the  inscripLiiiU,  bvu  i  !er:niiiiicuM  sits  oil  the  right  band  in  the 
[lie tu re.  Drustis  was  morally  and  intellectually  inferior  to  bis 
cousin,  hut  was  deeply  attached  l.o  him,  and  alter  his  death,  acted 
as  a  flit  her  to  Ids  children.  The  altitude  of  Tiberius  to  Germaniciis 
seems  to  liave  been  much  liko  that  of  Augustus  to  Tiberius 
himself.  From  a  feeling  of  duty  to  the  state,  ite  might  acquiesce 
in  tlio  designation  of  his  ne|iliew  a.s  Ids  successor,  but  his  affection 
prompted  bim  iu  prefer  Drusu?,  though  the  father  and  son  Were  not 
always  on  the  bast  terms.  After  the  mysterious  death  of 
Germanicus,  he  set  himself  to  secure  (lit:  site-cession  of  Drilsus,  to 
tile  exclusion  of  Ids  nephew's  children.  Ovations  luvl  been  decreed 
to  both  the  young  Ca'sars  for  the  successful  discharge  of  their 
tasks  in  Armeuin  and  Illyricum.  The  pacifier  of  Armenia  never 
retumeil  to  It  nine,  but  Druses  celebrated  bis  ovation  hi  20  a.d., 
and  in  the  following  year  held  the  consulship  lor  the  second  time. 
In  22  A.D.  his  father  raised  him  to  the  position  of  an  imperial 
consort,  by  causing  the  senate  and  people  to  confer  up'jn  hiin  the 
tribunicial!  power. 

§  12.  But  though  the  Emperor  seemed  to  have  cause  to  regard 
his  nephew's  death  as  a  [licec  of  geiod  luck,  his  hopes  for  his  son 
were  destined  to  be  frustrated.  Drilsus  had  married  the  sisfer  of 
German  icus,  the  younger  I.ivia,  generally  called  Li  villa  to  dis- 
tinguish her  from  the  wife  of  Augustus.  She  was  beautiful, 
ambitious,  and  unscrupulous,  and  seems  (o  have  had  an  ally  in  her 
namesake,  the  Augusta.  She  was  seduced  into  an  intrigue  with 
Sejanus,  the  handsome  and  powerful  prefect  of  the  guards,  who 
pretended  to  be  in  love  with  her  am!  flattered  her  ambitious  hopes 
with  promises  of  marriage  and  the  imperial  throne,  if  the  1: India: ice, 
which  stood  in  their  way,  were  once  removed.  Sejanus  was  a 
native  of  Vulsiuii  in  hitruria,*  and  belonged  to  the  equestrian  class. 
In  his  youth  he  had  served  on  the  slalf  of  Gains  Cassar.  By  his 
address  and  tact  he  bad  worked  himself  into  the  confidence  of 
Tiberius,  and  had  at  length  become  indispensable  as  an  adviser  and 
semi-official  minister.  The  Kinpef"!'  did  not  dream  how  high  the 
ambili-ui  of  his  favourite  .snared,  for  Sejanus  k\u  not  eoiitent  with 
being  the  right  hand  of  his  master;  he  longed  to  occupy  himself 
the  highest  position  in  the  state.  But  Tiberius  was  thoroughly 
blinded  by  his  useful  ami  servile  in.Mnniien',  and  used  to  throw  off 
his  Iiabi.iu.il  reserve  in  his  intercourse  with  Sejanus.  Ue  even  went 
so  far  as  to  call  the  prefect,  not  only  in  private  conversation,  but 
in   addresses   to  the  senate  and   the  people,  "the  associate  of  my 

*  Uenu  Juvenal  calls  him  ■■  Ite  Tuse.n,"  Sal.,  x.  74  :  Si  NorU*  (m  1 
leu)  Trail  bvb»et. 
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labours,"  am!  allowed  his  busts  to  ho  pk.ced  in  the  theatres  ami 
fum.  But  thesis  marks  of  favour  were  given  freely,  just  because 
it  never  entered  tin:  thought  of  Tiberius  that  a  man  of  the  origin 

and  position  ol'Hijaiius  could  possilily  be  dangerous.  Driisus  saw 
more  deeply  into  the  character  of  Lis  father's  favourite,  and  mur- 
mured   at    the    influence   which   an   alien   had   acquired  at   the 

expense  of  a  sou.  On  one  occasion  be  raised  his  hand  to  strike  the 
hated  prefect.  Sejanus,  who  had  already  begun  to  pave  his  way  to 
the  throne  by  arranging  :iu  alliance  between  bis  own  daughter  and 
a  son  of  Claudius,  the  brother  of  ( lermauieus,  determined  to  sweep 
Drusus  from  his  path. 

Suddenly  Prnsiis  died  ('I?,  a.n.),  seemingly  of  an  accidental 
illness;  but  eight  years  after  it  was  discovered  that  poison  had 
been  administered  to  him  by  the  machinations  of  his  wife  Livilla, 
:iud  her  paramour  Sejanus.  It  was  a  heavy  blow  to  Tiberius.  The 
children  of  his  son  were  still  too  young  to  be  designated  as  his 
successors,  and  nothing  was  left  but  to  ndtvir.  Nero  and  Drnsus,  the 
eldest  sons  of  Germnuicus.  lie  led  the  youths  before  the  senate 
and  recommended  them  as  the  future  rulers  of  the  state.  Sejanus, 
who  had  divorced  bis  wife  Apie.aia,  proposed  to  marry  Livilla,  but 
Tiberius  forbade  the  union,  which  could  only  lead  to  new  candi- 
dates for  piower.  The  prefect  was  driven  to  frame  new  plans.  lie 
resolved  to  destroy  the  family  of  I  lennaniens. 

it  1.3.  Tiberius  was  now  surrounded  by  four  imperial  widows. 
who  made  his  court  a  scene  of  perpetual  jealousy  and  intrigue. 
These  were  Irs  mother  Li  via  and  bis  daughter-in-law  Livilla,  his 
sister-in-law  Antonia,  and  Agrippina.  The  will  of  Augustus  bad 
left  Livia  n  share  in  the  supreme  power,  and  she  desired  to  exert  it. 
Her  name  appeared  with  that  of  her  son  on  the  imperial  rescripts, 
Tiberius  was  unable  to  shake  off  her  influence,  while  he  deprecated 
her  interference  in  public  affairs,  and  she  had  a  strong  party  of 
adherents  in  the  senate,  who  proposed  to  call  her  -mater  j,ti/ri«: 
The  ambition  of  the  strong-minded  Agiippina.  bad  been  dis- 
appointed by  the  death  of  her  husband,  but  she  hoped  to  rise  n.zain 
through  her  children.  Her  chastity  and  fertility  made  her  an  ideal 
iloman  matron,  lint  she  had  a  violent  temper  and  an  unbridled 
tongue.  She  regarded  the  Kmperor  as  her  natural  enemy,  and  the 
leniency  which  was  shown  to  her  rival  1'lanelna  tilled  her  with  resent- 
ment. Nor  was  she  satisfied  even  when  ini  sons,  Nero  an.  1  f  Inisns, 
were  marked  out  as  the  successors  of  Tiberius.  The  fulfilment  of 
her  ambitious  dreams  seemed  still  too  far  away. 

g  14.  After  the  death  of  Tlnisu.s,  Tiberius  leaned  more  and  more 
mi  Sejanus,  ami  from  this  period  the  Romans  remarked  a  de- 
generation in  the  home  government.  The  prefect  worked  on  the 
Hosted  by 
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Emperor's  fears  liy  pretending  to  discover  conspiracies  .'igainsl  him, 
and  many  acts  of  cruelty  wore  committed.  But  it  must  be  noted 
that  this  change  for  the  worse  affected  only  the  circles  of  nobles  and 
officials,  and  did  not  involve  any  deterioration  in  (ho  general 
prosperity  of  the  Empire.  Many  victims,  in  high  positions,  were 
sacrificed  unjustly  to  suspicion  and  intrigue,  but  the  Roman  world, 
as  a  whole,  was  still  wo!  I  invented.  The  key  to  the  tyranny  which 
marked  the  second  half  of  the  prineipale  of  Tiberius  is  probably  to 
if  f.iumi  it;  Ins  knowledge  tiia'  A rj;;-i [ i - >i :'_;i.  iind  a  laicje  partv  of 
sympathisers  in  the  senate,  who,  after  the  death  of  Drustis,  joyfully 
looked  forward  in  the  succession  of  her  children.  This  party  he 
and  Sejauus  determined  to  crush  out.  The  first  victim  attacked 
by  Sejauus  was  ("!.  Silins,  whom  we  have  seen  doing  good  work 
on  the  northern  frontiers,  and  whoso  wife  was  a  friend  of 
Agrippma.  He  was  accused  of  having  connived  at  the  rebellion 
of  Sac.rovir  and  of  extortion,  and  the  charges  pressed  him  so  hard 
that  he  committed  suicide  before  sentence  was  passed.  His  wife 
was  banished,  and  his  possessions,  said  to  have  been  wrung  from 
the  provincials  of  Gaul,  were  con li seated.  It  is  doubtful  wbelber 
Cremutius  Cord  us,  a  Stoic  philosopher,  and  author  of  Annals  of 
tiie  Republic  during  Hie  period  of  the  civil  wars,  was  also  a  partisan 
of  Agtippina.  In  his  work  he  had  called  f  'assius  "  the  last  of  the 
liomaris,"  and  although  Augustus  had  read  the  hook  and  .found 
no  iault  in  it,  this  expression  was  now  (25  a.i>.)  made  a  cause 
of  accusation  agaiDst  him.  It  was  said  that  his  work  was  an 
attempt  to  excite  a  rebellion.  Cremutius,  thinking  that  his  case 
was  prejudged,  delivered  a  bitter  speech  in  the  senate,  and, 
returning  home,  starved  himself  to  death.  All  that  could  Ihen 
bo  done  was  to  burn  his  books. 

In  the  following  year  (20  a.D.)  the  debitors  attacked  Agiippiua 
through  her  cousin  Claudia  Piile.lnu.*  'I'hcy  charged  this  lady  with 
the  crime  of  adultery  and  also  with  having  made  attempts  on  the 
Kiuporor's  life  by  poison  and  magic.  Thereupon  Agrippina  sought 
[iie  presence  nf  Tiberius,  and  found  l.im  sac./iUciuL'  !o  the  divinity 
of  his  father.  "  The  same  man,"  she  cried,  "  cannot  offer  victims  to 
the  divine  Augustus,  and  persecute  his  posterity."  Stung  by  the 
reproaches  which  she  heaped  upon  him,  Tiberius  quoted  a  Greek 
verse  to  this  effect :  "  My  daughter,  have  I  done  you  wrong,  because 
you  are  not  a  queen?"  On  the  news  of  the  condemnation  of  her 
cousin,  Agrippina  fell  dangerously  ill,  "When  Tiberius  visited  her, 
she  besought  him  to  permit  her  to  take  a  second  husband.    To  such 
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a  stop  ilioro  were  the  same  objceiions  which  ho  bad  opposed  to  thu 
unionof  Livilla  and  Sejanus,  but  Tiberius  deemed  it  iiios-w  prudent. not 
to  urge  them  then,  and  lie  left  the  room  abruptly.  This  anecdote 
was  told  in  the  Memoirs  of  Agrippinu's  daughter,  the  mother  oi 
Nero.  Such  scenes  as  these  were  calculated  to  widen  the  breach 
between  Agrippina  and  Tiberius,  and  suspicions  of  her  kinsman 
were  artfully  distilled,  by  (ho  contricaree  iif  Hcianus,  into  the  mind 
of  the  princess.  She  became  possessed  of  the  idea  that  the 
Emperor  was  planning  to  poison  her,  and  when  she  was  invited  to 
sup  with  him,  she  absolutely  refused  to  parlake  nf  any  of  the  food 
that  was  presented  to  her.  This  undisguised  dec  In  ration  of  her 
suspicions  alienated  the  Emperor  still  mora. 

Sect.  III.— Tiberius  at  CUfre*.     Ivtjjdesob  of  Sbjasuh 

§  15.  Hitherto  Tiberius  had  resided  continually  al  Homo,  and 
devoted  himself  assiduously  lo  the  conduct  of  affairs.  Ho  had  con- 
stantly lalked  of  visiting  the  provinces,  and  even  made  the 
preliminary  arrangements  for  the  journey,  but  when  it  came  to  the 
|M>int,  be  had  always  found  a  pretext  for  not.  going.  He  never 
went  further  from  the  oily  than  Antium.  But  as  he  grew  older — 
ill  26  A.D.  he  had  reached  the  age  of  sixty-seven— his  reserve,  Lis 
distrust  of  bis  feilow-crealures,  Lis  dislike  (o  the  pomp  of  public  life, 
seem  to  have  increased.  He  had  aiivays  been  reserved,  sensitive,  and 
shy;  his  temper  had  been  soured  by  disappointments,  both  in  bis 
early  life  and  in  his  recent  years.  His  unpopularity  in  liome,  of 
which  ho  was  fully  conscious,  may  have  irritated  him  more  as  be 
became  older;  and  his  domestic  life  was  full  of  worry,  with  Livia 
and  Livilla  on  one  side,  and  Agrippina  on  the  other.  All  this 
might  be  enough  to  explain  the  motives  which  led  him  to  take  the 
momentous  stop  of  abandoning  Hume  and  living  permanently  else- 
where. But  if  such  motives  operated,  thi  ii  effect  was  supported  by 
[lie  persuasions  of  the  favourite  IScjanus,  who  desired  nothing  bell?  r 
lliat)  to  remove  the  Emperor  to  a  distance,  so  as  to  have  a  free  scone 
for  bis  own  plans.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  Tiberius  may  have 
boon  decided  by  a  polilical  molive.  He  may  have  wished  to  give 
Nero,  llie  eldest  son  of  Germanicus,  an  opportunity  of  gradually 
undertaking  an  active  part  in  the  government,  and  assisting 
him  somewhat  as  lie  bad  himself  assisted  Augustas.  Silly  and 
malicious  stories  were  circulated  by  the  Emperor's  enemies.  It 
was  said  that  be  sought  a  place  of  concealment  for  the  practice  of 
licentiousness  ;  or  that  be  wished  i.o  hide  from  the  public  view  a 
face  and  figure  deformed  hv  old  age. 
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Ho  left  Rome  (2G  a.d.)  en  the  prolyl  of  consecrating  ji  temple 
of  Jupiter  at  Capua,  and  a  temple  of  Augustus  at.  Nab,  recently 
built.  His  attendants  were  one  senator,  Coccetus  Nerva ;  two 
knights,  SujaniiB  and  another;  and  some  men  of  science,  and 
astrologers.  Dining  the  Emperor's  progress  in  Campania,  an 
accident  happened,  which  increased  his  confidence  in  Scjanus. 
The  imperial  party  were  dining  at  a  country  house  called  the 
"  Ciivo  "  (.S/rffZfffica),  formed  of  a  natural  grotto,  between  the  gulf 
of  Amyclas  and  the  hills  of  Fundi.  The  rooks  at  the  entrance 
suddenly  fell  in  and  crushed  sumo  of  the  servants,  and  the  quests 
tied  in  panic.  S'janus  placed  himself  in  front  of  the  Emperor,  and 
received  the  falling  stones.  This  incident  convinced  Tiberius  that 
his  prefect  was  a  man  who  had  no  care  for  himself. 

Having  dedicated  the  temples,  he  proceeded  to  the  liltle  island 
of  Caprea?,  which  Augustus,  struck  by  its  salubrious  climate,  hail 
purchased  ih'tii  the  people  of  Neap-ohs.  Lonely  and  difficult  to 
approach  by  its  precipitous  lime  cliffs,  yet  near  enough  to  the 
mainland,  this  inland,  about  eleven  miles  in  circuit  and  rising 
at  either  end  to  higher  points  of  vantage,  was  an  attractive  retreat 
for  the  wearied  statesman.  Twelve  villas  were  built,  by  Tiberius  in 
various  parts  of  the  inland,  which  was  vigilantly  guarded  from 
intrusion.  But  while  Ids  suVijecIs  thought  that  lie  had  entirely 
relinquished  the  conduct  of  affairs  to  the  praetorian  prefect,  and 
was  spending  his  days  in  consultation  with  his  astrologers  or 
in  foul  debauchery,  Tiberius  still  bestowed  constant  attention  to 
the  details  of  public  business.*  Hut  be  no  longer  troubled  himself 
to  suppress  the  servility  of  the  senate,  or  to  check  the  abuses  of 
delation.  Many  innocent  men  were  betrayed  by  the  indctVd^abl' 
informers,  and  the  senators  lieed  in  fear  ai  d  peril  of  their  lives. 

§  16.  The  case  ot  Tit.ius  Snbinus,  a  Ihiman  knight,  who  was  tried 
and  put  to  death  in  28  a.d.,  was  an  episode  in  the  sfrueglc  between 
Sejamis  and  die  party  of  Agripphia,  to  which  Sabinns  belonged. 
Pabinus,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  Gcrinanicus,  had  made  him- 
self conapieuonB  by  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  wife 
and  children  of  that  prince,  after  his  death.  Four  cx-prators,  who 
wished  to  obtain  the  consulship  and  sought  for  that  purpose  to 
ingratiate  themselves  with  Sejauus,  conceived  the  idea  that  the 
destruction  of  tSabinus  wiaild  be  an  effectual  means  of  winning  the 
favourite's  favour.  Accordingly  they  laid  a  pbf.  One  of  them, 
named  l.ariidus  I.atiaris,  wnowas  slid'tly  aeouainici.l  with  Sabinus, 
entered  one  day  into  conversation  with  him,  praised  him  for  not 
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having  abandoned  the  house  of  Germanicus  in  (lit!  hour  of  adversity, 
and  spoke  in  compassionate  terms  of  Agrippina.  ftibinus,  who  was 
of  a  soft  nature,  took  Lai.iaris  completely  into  his  confidence,  burst 
into  invectives  against  tlie  cruelty  of  Sejanus,  and  did  not  spare 
Tiberius  himself,  Several  treasonable  conversations  took  place,  but 
as  it  was  necessary  to  have  more  witnesses,  and  as  Sabinus  would 
not  have  spoken  freely  in  the  presence  of  the  others,  the  three 
accomplices  1 1 id  theiiisoh-es  between  the  ceiling  ami  (lie  roof  ill  a 
loom  in  the  house  of  Latiaris,  who  induced  Sabinus  to  visit  hiin 
there  on  the  plea  of  making  a  disclosure,  The  utterances  of  the 
entrapped  knight  on  this  occasion  were  quite  siifticient  for  his 
col  idem  nation,  ;ind  tint  conspirators  immediately  dispatched  a 
letter  to  the  Emperor  infurmhig  him  of  tin:  treason  ol'  Sabinus, 
'1'iberins,  in  Ills  letter  to  the  senal.e  on  January  1st  (28  A.D.), 
mentioned  I.be  tronjimable  designs  of  Sabinus,  and  suggested  (hat  it 
uiiglil  be  well  to  punish  him.  The  senate  condemned  him  to  death 
without  hesitation  and  received  a  letter  of  (banks  from  Tiberius, 
hinting,  however,  that  lie  still  apprehended  treachery,  but  without 
mentioning  names.  He  was  supposed  to  allude  to  Agrippina  ami 
her  son  Nero. 

§  17.  The  year  29  a.d.  was  marked  by  the  ilealh  of  Livia,  or,  a* 
she  was  publicly  called,  Julia  Augusta,  at.  I.be  age  of  eighty-six. 
Her  funeral  oration  was  pronounced  by  Gains,  the  ihiid  son  of 
Agrippina,  then  in  bis  seventeeniii  year.  Tiberius  did  not  regret 
his  imperious  mother.  The  funeral  was  marked  by  little  ceremony  ; 
the  senate  was  forbidden  to  decree  her  divine  honours;  her  will 
remained  long  unexecuted.  Tin1  memory  of  Livia  has  been  much 
wronged  by  history.  'The  consort  of  Augustus  is  forgotten  in  the 
mother  of  Tilierhis ;  and  it  is  only  remembered  that  she  had  done 
much  io  raise  to  the  throne  an  unpopular  ruler,  whom  the  Humans 
turscd  as  a  tyrant.  There  is  reason  to  suppose,  however,  that  her 
influence,  exerted  in  the  interests  of  clemency,  sometimes  thwarted 
Sejanns,  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  he  did  not  carry  out  his 
design  against  Agrippina  until  after  the  death  of  Livia.  It  has 
even  been  said  that  her  dcatb  was  a  turning-point  in  the  reigD.  Her 
friends,  who,  under  her  powerful  protection,  had  ventured  to  speak 
somewhat  lioldly  against,  the  Emperor,  were  persecuted  when  she 
died.  Conspicuous  among  these  was  the  husband  of  the  Emperor's 
divorced  wife  Vipsauin.  Asinius  ((alius,  who  was  confined  in  prison 
for  three  years  and  then  put  to  death. 

§  IK  The  body  of  Liria  bad  not  been  long  bestowed  in  the 
mausoleum  of  Augustus,  when  the  senate  received  a  letter  from 
Tiberius,  containing  charges  against.  Agrippina  and  Nero.  The  son 
was  charged  with  gross  licentionaneM,  the  mother  with   insolence 
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anil  a  contumacious  spirit.  There  was  no  hint  of  disloyally  m 
treason,  end  tho  Emperor  did  not  rigidly  what  he  wished  the 
senate  lo  do.  The  people  assembled  outside  the  doors  of  the 
senate-honse,  and  cried  that  tho  leltcr  was  a  forgery,  hinting  that  it 
was  the  work  of  Sejann.s,  ami  tearing  aloft  the  images  of  Agrippina 
and  Nero.  A  second  message  soon  came  from  Capreie,  rebuking 
the  citizens  lor  their  rebellious  behaviour,  nod  urging  the  senate  to 
take  definite  act  inn  on  tl.e  charges  against  the  accused.  The  servile 
senators  found  thent  guilty,  and  they  were  banished  to  barren 
islands,  Agrippina  to  Pnndatoria  and  N'ero  1o  1'ontia.  Agrippiua's 
second  son  Drusus  slill  remained,  bill,  his  fall,  too,  was  speedily 
contrived  by  Sejanns,  Just  as  ho  bad  seduced  Livilla  lo  compass 
tho  death  of  the  elder  Drusils,  so  now  lie  seduced  I.epida,  the  wife 
of  (.he  younger  Dnisiis,  and  suborned  her  to  calmimiale  her  husband 
to  Tiberius.  Drusus,  who,  with  his  younger  brother  Gains,  lived 
at  Caprere,  was  sent  to  Koine,  as  a  mark  of  disgrace,  nud  the  senate 
hastened  to  declare  him  a  public  enemy.  For  the  right  of 
declaring  an  individual  a  public  enemy,  as  of  declaring  war,  slill 
belonged  to  the  senate.  lie  was  then  arrested  and  imprisoned  in 
the  palace. 

§  19.  The  power  of  Sejanus  had  now  reached  ils  highest  point. 
He  was  regarded  with  greater  awe  than  the  Emperor  himself.  He 
seemed  to  be  the  true  sovran  and  Tiberius  the  mere  "  lord  of 
an  island"  (nr'siarch).  Altars  were  raised  and  sacrifices  oll'e.rcd 
before  his  statues,  games  were  voted  in  his  honour.  But  his  fall 
was  at  hand.  Tiberius  had  become  jealous  and  suspicious  of  the 
designs  of  his  minister;  and  the  graver  bis  suspicious  became,  the 
more  assiduously  did  he  seek  lo  disguise  them  until  the  time 
should  conic  fur  the  final  blow,  lie  loaded  the  prefect  with  honours. 
lie  iN'trothcd  him  to  hi.s  granddaughter  Julia,  tin:  widow  of  Nero, 
who  had  died  in  exile  at  Ponds,  and  ho  conferred  on  him  the 
honour  of  being  his  colleague  in  the  consulship.  This  honour  also 
furnished  him  with  a  pretext  of  ridding  himself  of  ihc  prefect's 
presence  at  Oaproa\  Sejanus  was  sent  to  Home  to  perform  the 
! mictions  of  (he  consuls,  on  behalf  of  both  himself  and  Tiberius, 
and  he  was  received  with  abject  finitely  by  senate  and  people. 
The  senate  decreed  the  consulate  to  him  along  wiih  Tiberius  for 
five  years,  and  he  was  disappointed  wliun  Tiberius  insisted  on 
resigning  it  in  the  fifth  month  (31  a.d.). 

TliH  messages,  which  from  time  to  lime  arrived  from  Caprea\ 
were  uncertain  and  puzzling.  Tiberius  intended  to  keep  Heinous 
ill  a  state  of  restless  uncertainty.  He  conferred  upon  him  the 
proconsular  power  and  raised  him  to  the  dignity  of  a  priest,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  mentioned  his  nephew  Gains  Ctesar  with  great 
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favour,  and  conferred  a  priesthood  on  him  also.  Sejanus  felt 
uneasy,  ami  liesought  Tiberius  to  allow  him  to  return  to  Oapren1,  to 
see  his  betrothed  bride,  who  was  ill.  The  request  was  refused,  on 
t lit'  ground  that  tlie  Emperor  it'nl  his  family  were  about  to  visit 
Rome.  In  a  letter  to  the  senate,  which  arrived  soon  after, 
"  Sejanus  "  was  mentioned  without,  the  addition  of  his  titles,  and  it 
was  forbidden  to  yield  divine  honours  to  a  morta1.  Besides  this 
the  enemies  of  the  prefect  were  treated  wii.li  favour.  These  things 
seemed  to  forebode  disgrace,  and  Sejanits  resolved  t.o  fores tal  bis  fid! 
Iiy  overthrowing  his  muster.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  to  kill 
Tiberius  when  he  came  to  Home,  but  Satrius  Soeuridus,  one  of  the 
conspirators,  betrayed  tiie  plot  to  Antonia,  and  she  hastened  to 
reveal  it  to  her  brother-in-lnw. 

It  would  liiirdly  have  been  safe  (o  denounce  openly  the  treason  of 
Sejanus.  To  strike  down  the  prefect  of  (he  praetorian  guards 
required  caution  and  cunning.  Tiberius  sL-leoted  a  trusted  ollicer, 
Sertorius  Macro,  (o  succeed  Sejanus  lis  prefect,  and  instructed  him 
how  be  was  to  proceed.  "When  Macro  reached  Rome  (October  IT) 
it  was  midnight,  lie.  immediately  sought  the  house  of  the  consul 
Memmius  Regulus,  and,  having  revealed  the  purpose  of  his 
coming,  caused  him  to  summon  a  meeting  of  the  senate,  early  in 
the  morning,  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  on  the  I'ahitine.  This  place 
of  meeting  was  perhaps  chosen,  in  order  that,  if  a  disturbance 
should  arise,  Drusus,  who  was  a  captive  in  the  adjoining  palace, 
might  readily  be  produced.  Macro  then  visited  firii'uimis  Laco,  the 
commander  of  the  eohorles  i-i/jihtiit,  and  arranged  with  him  that  the 
approaches  to  the  temple  should  bo  guarded.  In  the  morning,  as 
Sejanus  was  proceeding  to  the  senate,  attended  by  an  aimed  retinae. 
Macro  met.  him  and  disarmed  his  suspicions  by  informing  him  that 
the  business  of  the  meeting  would  be  to  confer  the  trihunician 
power  on  Sejanus  himself.  This  power  was  the  only  thing 
wanting  to  his  association  iu  the  Empire,  mid  Sejanus  thought  that 
his  highest  ambition  was  about  to  be  fulfilled.  When  Sejanus  had 
entered  the  temple,  Macro  informed  the  [ira'tovians  that  he  had 
birn  appimted  their  new  prefect,  and  returned  with  them  to  their 
camp,  as  soon  as  he  bad  given  the  Kmperor's  letter  to  the  consuls. 

'I'ltis  "great  wordy  epistle"  from  Capre.'e,*  which  sounded  the 
doom  of  Sejanus,  began  wiih  some  remarks  on  general  matters,  and 
then  proceeded  to  a  slight  rebuke  of  Sejanus;  then  passed  t.o  some 
indifferent  matters  again,  ami  finally  demanded  the  punishment  of 
Sejanus  himself  and  tome  of  his  intimate  friends.  During  the  long 
recital   of  the  letter,  the   suspense  of  the  ;u  dinner-   was   intense,  for 
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none  knew  how  it  would  end,      Then  the  senators,  who  had  been 

heaping  Scjinuiri  willi  congratulation;,  left,  liia  side.  The  consul 
ordered  tin:  lictors  to  seize  him,  and  he  wan  hurried  oil'  to  prison. 
The  people  showed  how  much  they  rejoiced  in  the  fall  of  the  hated 
tyrant,  by  hurling  down  his  statues.  The  senate,  when  they  saw 
the  temper  of  (he  populace,  and  as  the  praetorian  guards  did  not 
intervene,  met  at  a  later  hour  of  the  s:\mi.'  day  in  die  Temple  of 
Concord,  Mid  sentenced  Sojanus  to  death.  Ho  was  immediately 
strangled  in  the  prison,  and  his  corpse  was  draped  by  tho  execu- 
tioner's hook  to  the  Realm  ("ienemiic,  according  to  the  usual  custom 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius.*  His  death  was  followed  by  the  execution 
of  his  family  and  friends.  The  senate  decreed  that  a  statue  of 
Liberty  should  he  set  up  in  the  Forum,  and  that  the  anniversary 
of  Ihe  traitor.-!  fali  should  1«>  S'lh.innly  kept  as  a  day  of  deliverance. 

Tiberius  had  in  the  meantime  been  ablated  with  fear  and  sus- 
pense. He  had  u  lleet  in  waiting,  ready  to  bear  him  to  the  east,  in 
ease  Macro  failed  in  (he  enterprise,  and  he  posted  himself  on  the 
highest  cliff  of  the  island,  to  watch  for  the  appointed  signal  of 
success  or  failure.  The  fail  of  Sejanus  was  a  relief  to  him,  hut  it 
was  soon  followed  by  a  horrible  revelation,  Apieata,  the  divorced 
wife  of  the  fallen  prelect,  sent  to  Tiberius  a  full  account  of  the 
details  of  the  death  of  Drusus,  showing  how  it  had  been  com- 
passed by  rVja'ins  and  Livilla  :  and  having  revealed  ibis  h>ng-l;ep1 
secret,  she  put  an  end  to  her  life.  The  revelation  was  confirmed  by 
Ihe  testimony  of  the  slaves  concerned  in  the  affair,  and  the  guilty 
Livilla  was  punished  with  death. 

§  20.  The  overthrow  of  Si-janus  brought  no  alleviation  to  the 
miseries  of  Agrippiua  in  her  island  or  her  son  Drusus  in  his 
prison.  It  is  not  clear  why  the  Emperor  determined  to  destroy 
Drusus;  perhaps  he  thought  that,  one  so  deeply  injured  would  be 
dan<»iT"iis  if  reieasi  •.:.  lie  allowed  him  tu  perish  by  starvation,  and 
then  wrote  a  letter  to  the  senal.e,  describing  minutely  the  manner 
of  Ids  death,  even  (he  curses  which  in  his  last  moments  he  had 
vcntel  against  Tiberius  himself.  The  object  of  this  strange  com- 
mnnieation,  which  excited  the  horror  of  the  senators,  is  not 
evident/;  perhaps  it  was  intended  to  show  beyond  doubt  that 
Drusus  was  really  dead,  for  an  impostor,  pretending  to  be  Drusus, 
had  recently  created  some  disturbances  in  Greece  and  Asia.  The 
death  of  Agrippiua  by  voluntary  abstinence  from  food,  soon  followed 
that  of  her  son.  Ilie  senate,  at  (lie  Emperor's  wish,  decreed  thai 
her  birthday  should  he  ill-omened,  and  remarked  that  her  death 
took  place  on  the  anniversary  of  the  execution  of  Si'j.'i'uis  (18th 
October,  H3  a.t>.).  The  bodies  of  her  and  her  children  were  not 
*  Juvenal,  x.  60 :  Squama  ducttur  unco  SpecUiatm, 
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admitted  to  the  mausoleum  of  tlie  family  until  Ihe  reign  uf  Gains, 
who  exhumed  them  from   the   lowly  tombs   in  which   they  had 

§  21.  The  prosecutions  of  those  who  were  supposed  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  conspiracy  of  ^cjanus  were  protracted  over  a 
year,  but  at  length,  in  33  a.d.,  the  Emperor,  weary  of  the  pro 
OLediiiEH,  issued  an  order  for  the  summary  execution  of  all  who 
were  still  detained  in  prison,  whether  men,  women,  or  children.  A 
certain  Marcus  Teroiitius,  who  was  impeached  iu  the  senate  on  ihu 
ground  of  friendship  with  riejauus,  is  reported  to  have  made  a,  bold 
speech.  Others  had  repudiated  their  fr.endly  relations  with  the 
fallen  prefect,  hut  he  candidly  auk  now  killed  tliat  "he  was  the 
friend  ol'Scjauns,  had  eagerly  sought  to  he  such,  and  was  delighted 
when  he  succeeded."  "Do  not  think,  fathers,7'  lie  said,  "only  of 
the  last  day  of  [jejuni is,  but  of  his  sixteen  veals  of  power.*  To  be 
known  even  to  his  frecdmtn  and  hall-porters  was  regarded  as  a 
distinction.  Let  plots  against  the  state,  conspiracies  for  the 
murder  of  the  Emperor,  be  punished;  hut  as  to  frieudslrp,  tl.e 
same  issue  of  our  friendship  to  ScjunuB  must  absolve  alike  yon, 
Caesar,  and  us."  Terentius  was  saved  by  his  boldness,  and  hh 
accusers  were  condemned  to  banishment  or  death,  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  previous  olfences.  lint  if  a  rare  senator  spoke  out 
boldiy,  most  uf  the  order  made  the  fall  of  the  minister  an  occasion 
for  obsequiousness,  tonic  went  so  far  iu  their  proposals  that  they 
drew  uiiou  themselves  the  ridicule  or  severe  censure  of  Tiberius. 
Thus  Togonius  Callus  !  e<™(  d  the  l'lmper  it  to  choose  a  number  of 
senators,  of  whom  twenty  should  be  selected  by  lot  as  a  bodyguard 
whenever  he  entered  the  cutia.  This  man  had  actually  taken 
seriously  a  letter  of  the  Emperor  asking  for  the  protection  of  a 
consul  from  Oaprea.'  to  Rome.  Tiberius,  who  bad  a  fashion  of 
combining  jest  anil  seriousness,  tbankeil  the  senators  for  their 
kindness,  hut  suggested  several  difficulties.  Who  were  to  be 
chosen?  Were  they  to  he  always  the  same?  Were  they  to  be 
men  who  bad  held  office,  or  youths  !'  And  would  it  not  be  strange  to 
see  persons  taking  up  swords  on  the  threshold  of  the  senate-house? 
But  if  he  knew  bow  to  answer  a  fool  according  to  lis  folly,  he  could 
also  sharply  rebuke  an  ini  periincueu,  Junius  Gullio  pivposed  that 
the  pia'torian  soldiers,  alter  having  served  tlnir  allotted  time, 
should  have  the  li^ht  ol'i-ittiug  among  the  knights  iu  the  fourteen 
rows   of  the   theatre.      Tilierius  asked  what  In.  had   to  do  with  the 
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pvastorian  guards,  who  received  their  commands  mid  their  rewards 
only  from  Ihc  Imperator;  and  suggested  (hat  Gallic  was  one  of  the 
satellites  of  ISejanus,  seeking  to  tamper  with  the  soldiery.  Gallio 
was  then,  in  return  fur  his  flattery,  expelled  from  the  senate  and 
banished  from  Italy. 

Recent  experiences  had  aggravaled  tin.:  Kmpcror's  suspicions 
nature.  He  became  more  difficult  of  access,  and  committed  niany 
acts  of  cruelty.  His  faithful  adviser,  Coeceius  Nerva,  who  was  his 
companion  at  Caprca>,  weary,  it  is  said,  of  seeing  the  liarshness  of 
his  sovran,  put  himself  to  death,  in  spite  of  the  prayers  mid 
remonstrances  of  'I'iheiins.  Of  the  twenty  members  of  the  imperial 
consilium  there  soon  remained  only  two  or  three;  the  others  had 
been  the  victims  of  delation.  Puflic  report  ascribed  to  Tiberius  a 
life  of  bestial  debauchery  in  the  inaccessible  island,  and  the 
Parthian  king  actually  addressed  to  him  an  impertinent  re- 
buke for  his  licentious  habits,  and  called  upon  him  to  satisfy 
public  opinion  by  inn  n  mi  I  Ling  suicide.  There  is  little  doubt  that 
Tiberius  lived  licentiously,  like  most  of  the  lioman  nobles  of  those 
days;  but  there  is  no  doubt  al.su  that  his  dissipations  have  been 
foully  exaggerated.  The  circumstance  that  his  life  was  prolonged 
to  nearly  four-score  years  without  medical  aid  is  enough  to  make  lis 
hesitate  to  accept  the  stories  which  were  circulated  about  the  orgies 
of  Capreas. 


Sect.  !V. — T'autiiia  and  the  Eastishs  Question. 
§  22.  Among  other  slanders,   it  was  said  that   Tiberius  in  his 

island  retreat  was  indifferent  to  the  government  of  the  Empire. 
The  rumour  seems  to  have  reached  the  Parthian  court  and  en- 
couraged the  Parthian  king  Artubanus  to  assume  a  hostile 
attitude.  The  peace  with  Tarthia  was  undisturbed,  until  the 
death  of  Artaxes,  king  of  Armenia,  about  ,11  a.d.  Artabanus, 
elated  by  a  long  and  successful  reign,  and  thinking  that  the  old 
Tiberius  would  not  be  likely  to  undertake  an  eastern  war,  seized 
the  opportunity  to  transfer  Armenia  from  dependence  on  Rome  to 
dependence  on  I'arthia.  He  induced  the  Armenians  lo  elect  his  son 
Arsaces  as  successor  of  Artaxes.  He  even  seemrd  lo  court  a  war 
with  Home, an  1  addressed  insult-ins  letters  to  the  Emperor, demanding 
the  inheritance  of  his  old  rival  Vouones,  who  had  died  in  Cilicia, 
insisting  on  the  old  boundaries  of  Macedonia  and  Persia,  and 
threatening  that  he  would  seise  the  territories  possessed  long  ago 
by  Cyrus  and  afterwards  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Tiberius  was 
e-:pial  to  Ihc  emergency,  lie  conferred  upon  Lucius  Vite!iius,  nu 
able  and  resolute  officer,  the  same  powers  which  he  had  before 
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furred  upon  bin  nephew  Gcrmanicus,  and  sent  him  to  the  east,  witli 
orders  to  cross  the  Euphrates,  at  (he  head  of  (lie  Syrian  legions,  if  it 
should  prove  needful.  At  the  same  time  lie  set  tip  a  rival  to 
Arsaccs  in  the  person  of  Mil.hvadulcs,  brother  of  1'havasmancs,  king 
of  the  Iberians;  and  stirred  up  both  the  Iberians  and  Albanians  to 
support  his  claim  by  an  invasion  of"  Armenia.  Mithradalcs  gained 
possession  of  the  Armenian  capital,  Artasatn,  and  his  rival  Ar.saces 
was  removed  by  poison.  King  Artabauu;;  then  sent  another  of  his 
sons,  Orniles,  to  lake  the  place  of  Avsaces,  uid  n  cover  Armenia,  but 
the  Parthian  cavalry  proved  no  march  l«'r  the  Caucasian  infantry 
and  Ihe  Sarmatiati  mounted  archers,  which  supported  I'harajiiiaucs 
and  Mithradales.  A  lively  description  of  the  warfare  has  Come 
down  to  us.  riiaiasr.iai.es  ciialhnged  Orodos  to  bailie,  tannled 
him  when  he  refused,  rode  up  to  the  Parthian  camp,  and  harassed 
their  foraying  parties.  The  Parlhians  at  length  heeame  impalient, 
and  called  upon  their  prince  to  lead  them  to  battle.  In  the  tight 
which  ensiled  eveiy  variety  of  warfare  was  to  he  witnessed.  The 
P.uthiaus,  accustomed  to  pursue  or  lly  ivilh  equal  skill,  deployed 
their  cavalry  and  sought  scope  l'ur  (he  discharge  of  their  missiles. 
The  Savmatians,  throwing  aside  Iheir  bows,  which  at  a  shorter 
range  are  effective,  rushed  on  with  pikes  and  swords.  There  were 
alternate  advances  arid  retreats,  then  close  lighting,  in  which,  breast 
to  breast,  with  the  clash  of  arms,  they  diove  back  (he  foe  or  were 
themselves  repulsed.  The  Albanians  and  Iberians  seized  the  Par- 
thian riders,  and  burled  them  from  their  horses.  The  Parthians 
were  thus  pressed  on  one  side  by  the  cavalry  0:1  the  heights,  on  the 
other  by  the  infantry  in  close  quarters.  The  leaders,  Pharas- 
manes  and  Orodes,  were  conspicuous,  encouraging  the  brave, 
succouring  those  who  wavered;  and  at  length  reeoguising  each 
other  they  rushed  to  the  combat  on  galloping  chargers  and  with 
1  wised  javelins.  The  force  of  Pharasmanes  was  greater;  be 
pierced  the  helmet  of  the  foe.  Hut  lie  was  hurried  onward  by 
his  horse,  and  before  he  could  repeat  the.  blow  with  deadlier 
effect,  Orodes  was  protected  by  his  guards.  But  the  rumour 
spread  among  the  Parthians  that  their  general  was  slain,  and 
they  yielded.* 

§  2'.l.  After  the  ill-success  of  both  his  sons,  Artabanus  took  the 
field  himself.  It  was  now  the  moment  lor  Vittllius  to  intervene. 
He  Sethis  troops  in  motion,  and  threatened  1.0  invade  Mesopotamia. 
This  was  the  signal  for  the  outbreak  of  an  insurrection  which  had 
been  long  brewing  in  Parthia,  and  had  been  lamented  by  Roman 
intrigues.  'Die  Parthian  nobles,  dissatisfied  with  the  rule  of  the 
Scythian  Artabanus,  clamoured  for  the  restoration  of  a  true  Arsacid. 
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There  was  atill  a  K'.imvir,.;  soil  uf  l'hraales  ai.  Koine:  ;  and  a  section 
of  the  disaffected  Parthians  sent  a  secret  embassy  to  Tiberius, 
requesting  that  this  representative  of  the  house  of  Arsaces  should 
be  sent  to  the  cast  aa  a  claimant  to  the  Parthian  throne.  This 
suited  the  views  of  Tiberius,  and  ho  acceded  to  the  request.  But 
the  candidate  for  sovranty  died'  in  Syria,  and  Tiberius  then  chose 
Tirkiates,  a  grandson  of  Phi'aal.cs,  to  take  his  place.  The  ap|icar- 
ance  of  Vitelltns  and  Tiridates  in  i.Jic  Parthian  dominions  was 
attended  at  first  with  complete  success.  Siuuaecs,  a  man  of  goi-d 
family  and  great  wealth,  and  his  father  Abdageses,  were  the 
leaders  of  tlie  party  hostile  lo  Artabamis,  which  was  largely  in- 
creased a'i.er  the  disasters  in  Armenia.  Artahanus  bad  axm  found 
himself  ill/sorted  except  by  a  lew  foreigners,  and  was  compelled, 
in  order  to  save  his  life,  to  flee  into  exile  anions  the  Scythians, 
Tirkiates  then,  under  the  protection  of  Vitellins  and  the  Roman 
legions,  cursed  the  Knphralcs  on  a  bridge  of  boats.  The  first 
I'artliiiiu  to  enler  the  camp  was  Oraospadcs,  formerly  a  Parthian 
exile,  who  had  been  made  a  llotnan  citizen  in  recoguilioli  of  aid 
which  he  had  given  lo  Tiberius  in  the  Dalmatian  war,  and  sub- 
sequently returning  to  l'arthia  bad  been  received  into  favour  and 
appointed  governor  of  Mesopotamia.  Siiinaces  and  Abdagcses 
arrived  soon  afterwards  with  the  royal  treasure.  Then  Vitelline, 
having  thus  given  Tirkiates  a  star  I,  and  displayed  (he  lloman 
eagles  beyond  the  Euphrates,  returned  with  his  army  to  Syria. 
Nieephorium,  Anthemusia*,  anil  ol her  towns  of  Greek  foundation, 
gladly  receive.]  the  new  king,  expecting  him  to  be  a  good  ruler 
from  his  lloman  training.  The  enthusiasm  shown  by  the  powerful 
city  of  Seieucia,  which  had  preserved  intiict  its  Greek  character 
under  Parthian  domination,  was  especially  encouraging.  lint 
Tiridates  made  a  fatal  mistake  in  losing  time.  Instead  of  pressing 
forward  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  he  delayed  over  the  siege 
uf  a  fortress  in  which  Arlabauua  bad  stored  away  bis  treasures  and 
bis  concubines,  in  ihe  meantime  quarrels  broke  out  among  his 
adlieretits,  some  ■..■:'  wiiom,  jealous  of  the  influence  of  Abdagcses,  a:id 
regarding  Tirida'es  as  a  Itomaii  dependent,  decided  to  restore  Arta- 
rch  ill  Ilyreania,  covered  with 
At  first  he  thought  that  they 
as  assured  that  they  desired 
le  auxiliaries  in  Seythia,  and 
■ge  force.  In  order  to  excite 
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strong  enough  to  liuli]  out.  Viiellins  again  ibreai.eued  Mesopotamia  ; 
but  tl  10  res ton.1  J  monarch  hastened  to  yield  to  l.hc  llomari  demands, 
and  a  peace  was  concluded.  Artabanus  recognised  Mithroilates  a.s 
king  of  Armenia,  while  tin-  l'umar.s  undiTluok  not  io  support  slut 
pretensions  of  Tiridates.  The  Parthian  king  also  did  homage  to 
tlie  image  of  lite  Roman  Emperor,  ami  gave  tip  liis  sou  Darius  as 
a  hostage. 

Sect.  V.— Last  Days  ash  Death  of  Tiberius, 

§    £4.   Tiberius    was   not    indifferent    to    the    selection    of   a, 

successor,  though  lie  Is  reported  to  have  once  mid,  quoting  tin- 
verse  of  n  Greek  poet,  "When  I  am  dead,  let  earth  bo  wrapt  in 
name."  *  There  were  three  male  representatives  of  his  house  on 
whom  his  choice  might  fall.  There  wag  his  nephew  Tiberius 
Claudius  Dnitiiio,  the  youngest  sou  of  the  elder  Drusus,  but  he  was 
considered  out  of  the  question,  ;ik  being  of  weak  intellect.  There 
was  his  grand-nephew  Gains  (horn  in  ]'_.'  A.D.),  tlic  youngest  sun  of 
Genmuiicus,  and  there  was  his  grandson  Tiberius  Gemellus  (born 
19  A. u.),  son  of  Firustis  and  Livilla.  Between  these  two  the  choice 
was  practically  to  be  made.  The  Emperor  had  for  a  long  time 
slighted  Gains,  as  being  a  son  of  Agrippiua,  and  h:id  not  permitted 
him  to  assume  the  fm/a  virilig  until  his  nineteenth  year.  But 
Gains  began  to  rise,  when  Sejauus  began  to  decline,  in  favour.  He 
carefully  dissembled  any  emotions  lie  may  have  felt  at  the  fate 
of  bis  mother  and  brothers;  and  the  people  looked  forward  with 
satisfied,  in  to  a  son  of  Germanicus  on  the  throne.  On  the  other 
hand,  Tiberius  may  have  secretly  n  ished  for  the  succession  of  his 
grandson.  In  115  a.u.  lie  made  n  will  leav  ng  Gains  and  Gemellus 
joint  heirs  of  his  private  fortune,  and  this  was  equivalent  to  an 
eipression  of  his  wish  that  they  should  be  joint  heirs  of  the  "Empire. 
But  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  regarded  Gains  as  his 
successor.  The  four  daughters  of  Germanicus  had  been  married 
to  men  of  note;  Agrippina,  of  whom  we  -(ball  hear  more,  to  Cn. 
Domitius;  Drusilla  to  Cassius  l.otigiuus;  Julia,  to  Vinicius,  the 
patron  of  Velleius  Paterculus  the  historian ;  and  a  fourth,  of 
unknown  name  to  the  son  of  Quintilius  Varus.  His  own  grand- 
.'laughter  ,Tulin,  the  widow  of  Nero,  and  tin;  betrothed  of  Sejauus, 
he  married  to  Kubellins  Bland  us,  n  knight  of  obscure  origin. 

§  25.  The  pne  tori  mi  prefect  Mnero,  who  now  partly  oeeupied  the 
place  which  Sejanus  -had  formerly  held  at  Caprea-,  saw  that  Gains 
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was  probably  destined  to  succeed,  and  sought  to  obtain  an 
ascendency  over  him.  Gains  had  lost  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
M.  Junius  Silanus,  in  "he  third  year  of  their  marriage,  and  Macro 
engaged  bis  own  wife  Ennia  to  enthral  the  young  man  by  her  arts 
and  chaniis.  The  sh-.irp  old  Rmperur  observed  the  policy  of  the 
prefect,  and  said  to  him,  "  You  leave  (lie  set-tin;;  sun,  to  court  the 
rising."  In  the  seven ty-eighth  year  ot'  his  age,  in  ill"  first,  months 
of  37  a.jj.,  Tiberius  <|uit ted  ids  island,  never  to  return.  He  travelled 
slowly  towards  Homi:  and  advanced  along  the  Appian  Way  within 
seven  miles  of  the  city.  He  gazed  for  the  last  time  at  the  tops  of 
the  distant  building,  but  frightened  by  some  evil  omen,  turned 
back,  and  retraced  bis  steps  southward.  lie  was  failing  fast.  At 
Circeii,  in  order  to  hide  his  weakness,  he  presided  at  military 
exercises,  and  in  consequence  of  the  over-exertion  became  worse. 
He  tried  till  the  last  to  conceal  bis  condition  from  those  who  were 
with  him,  and  his  physician  Cliarielcs  had  to  resort,  to  an  artifice  to 
feel  his  pulse.  He  breathed  his  last  in  the  villa,  of  Lucullus  at 
Misenum,  on  March  16,37  a.d.  It  was  whispered  that  his  end 
was  hastened  by  Macro,  who,  seeing  him  suddenlv  revive,  stilled 
him. 

§  2(1.  In  estimating  Tiberius,  we  must  take  into  account  the  cir- 
cumstances of  bis  life,  and  also  the  character  of  the  witnesses  who 
have  recorded  Ins  reign.  A  Claudian,  both  on  the  father's  and  on 
the  mother's  side,  descended  from  the  Neros  to  whom,  as  Horace 
sang,  Home  owed  so  much,  he  had  all  the  pride  o(  his  patrician 
house.  He  was  strong,  tall,  well-made,  and  healthy,  with  a  fair 
eiimplexiou,  and  long  hair  profuse  at  the  back  of  his  head — a 
characteristic  of  the  Ciaudii.  He  had  unusually  large  eyes,  and  a 
serious  expression.  In  his  youth  he  was  called  "the  old  man,"  so 
thoughtful  was  he  and  slow  to  speak.  He  had  a  strong  sense  of 
duty, and  a  profound  em jtetr.pt  for  the  multitude.  The  spirit  of  his 
ancestress,  the  Claudia  who  uttered  the  wish  that  her  brother  were 
alive  again,  to  lose  another  fleet  and  make  the  streets  of  Home  less 
crowded,  bad  in  some  measure  descended  upon  Tiberius.  He 
was,  as  the  originally  Sabine  name  .Ye™  signified,  bravo  and 
vigorous  ;  and  had  a  conspicuous  aptitude  fcr  the  conduct  of  affairs. 
But  he  was  too  critical  to  have  implicit  confidence  in  himself;*  and 
he  was  suspicious  of  others.  His  self-distrust  was  increased  by  the 
circumstances  of  Lis  curly  manhood.  His  reserved  manner,  unlike 
the  geniality  of  his  brother  Drusus,  could  not-  win  the  affection  of 
bis  stepfather  Augustus,  who   regarded   bis   peculiarities  as  faults; 

*  This  feature  of  Ijis  cbarscUT— ii]!j«r.  i  nillLdimi  Pius  lug' ilium,  ltd  aialias 
lulled  tiy  Tadlus  (Annals,  i.  S3):    Ul  I 
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and  when  he  was  young  er.ov.sh  to  have  ambition,  he  was  matin  use 
(if  indeed,  hut  he  never  enjoyed  Imperial  favour.  Kept,  when 
possible,  in  the  second  place,  he  was  always  meeting  rebuffs.  He 
was  forced  to  divorce  Vipsania  and  many  Julia,  who  brought  liim 
nothing  but.  shame.  Thus  the  circumstances  of  his  life,  and  his 
rciations  to  his  stepfather  were  calculated  ■  n  deepen  liis  reserve,  to 
en:  hi  iter  liis  feelings,  ami  pr.  .dace  a  l.ali'  of  dissinndal  ion  ;  so  thai 
there  is  little  wonder  that  a  man  of  his  cold,  diflidcnt.  nature, 
coming  to  the  throne  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  siiould  not  have  won 
I  lie  all'.retiuiis  of  subjects  whom  he  did  not  deign  to  conciliate.  Ail 
hi*  experiences  tended  to  developc  in  Tiberius  that  hard  spirit 
(.I'l'l/ur  itniii-.i).  So  c'.eiirly  stamped  or.  Lis  features  hi  the  lar;'.e  sit  I  in;; 
statr.e  which  has  bocil  presi  rved.  On  the  other  hand  Lis  diffidence 
made  him  dependent  on  ctners,  first  on  l.ivia,  anil  t'ufii  on  Sejauns, 
who  proved  his  evil  genius. 

In  regard  to  the  darker  side  of  his  policy  as  a  ruler,  we  must 
remember  thill  lie  had  undertaken  a  task  width  necessarily  involved 
inconsistencies.  He  undertook  to  maintain  the  republican  disguise 
under  which  Augustus  had  veiled  Ihe  monarchy.  The  wearing 
of  a  mask  well  suited  Ids  reserved  and  crafty  nature,  but  the 
success  of  this  pretence  depended  far  more  on  personal  qualities  than 
Tiberius  realised.  It  had  been  a  success  with  Augustus-,  because 
he  was  popular  and  genial.  It  was  a  failure  witli  Tiberius  because 
he  was  just  the  opposite.  (After  Tiberius,  the  mask  was  dropped. 
The  system  of  delation  and  the  law  of  maiesttui  were  provided  hy 
Tiberius  as  a  substitute  for  the  popularity  which  had  shielded  Lis 
predecessor  from  conspiracy.  Owing  to  ihe  spread  of  delation,  the 
reign  of  Tiberius  was  to  some  extent  a  reign  of  terror.  Hardly  any 
important  works  of  literature  were  produced,  for  men  did  not  care 
to  write  when  they  could  not  write  freely.  Wo  have  already  seen 
Ihe  fate  of  the  historian  Cremutius  Cordus.  Two  other  historians^ 
whose  works  have  come  down  to  us,  escaped  censure  by  llattery, 
In  the  case  of  one,  the  flattery  was  probably  sincere.  Velleics 
Patebcui.l'S,  whose  short.  "  Roman  History"  in  two  Books  was 
published  in  30  A.n.,  had  served  under  Tiberius  in  the  Pannonian 
war,  and  afterwards  risen  to  the  rank  of  qun'stor,  and  then  of 
praetor.  Tie  had  conceived  a  deep  adti'.i  <al  W.w  and  affection  for  his 
general,  and  lauds  him  with  extravagant  superlatives.  He  also 
s|ieaks  in  very  high  terms  of  Mejanus,  who  had  not  yet  fallen. 
Valerius  Maximus  was  more  clearly  a  time-server.  In  his  "Nine 
Bonks  of  Memor.ii'.e  I  'eeds  ami  TVnrds,"  a  objection  of  anecdotes  of 
tb  i  man  his  Lory,  written  in  a  tasteless,  pretentious  si  i  le,  he  is  servile 
to  the  Kmperor,  out  as  lite  work  appeared  after  the  fall  of  IHejauns, 
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a  vehement  declamation  against  that  minister  is  introduced.  The 
Spaniard,  Ann.kus  Seneca  of  Cordtiba,  not  to  bo  confounded  ivilii 
his  more  famous  son,  was  active  under  Tiberius  as  well  as  under 
Augustus.  He  wrote  a  history  ex  tend  in;;  from  (.hi;  h  ginning  of  the 
civil  wars  almost  to  the  day  of  his  death  (about  3d  a.d.).  unfortu- 
nately not  preserved  ;  hut  his  works  on  rhetorical  subjects  are  partly 
extant.  The  terror  of  delation  did  net  atfeet  jurists  like  Masi-kick 
Sabixus,  men  of  science  like  Cki.svs,  or  gastrnnomLsts  like  Arrcius, 
owing  to  the  politically  indifferent  nature  of  their  subjects.  It  is 
not  easy  to  sec  how  il  aifecrrd  poetry,  but  Virgil  and  Horace  had 
no  immediate  successors.  The  only  poetical  writer  of  the  reign  was 
the  I'reedman  Pu.edhus,  and  he  tella  us  that  he  was  persecuted. 
He  was  the  author  of  five  Books  of  ^Esopian  fables,  in  iambic 
trimeters.  Pompomus  Skcctn-dits  wrote  tragedies,  hut  perhaps  did 
not  publish  them  till  after  the  death  of  Tiberius.  The  Emperor 
was  himself  imbued  with  loiters.  He  Wrote  a  lyric  poem  on 
the  death  of  Lucius  (.'tosar,  and  Greek  verses  in  the  style  of  the 
Alexandrine  school.  He  also  wrote  memoirs  of  his  own  life.  He 
ivas  a  strict,  purist  in  language,  aid  ICS'  Jntely  refused  to  use  words 
borrowed  from  Greek. 

§  2ft.  This  negative  testimony  of  literature  shows  that  delation 
was  a  very  real  danger  and  that  the  government  of  Tiberius  was  in 
siime  respects  tyrannical.  But  he  was  not  such  a  tyrant  as  he  has 
been  painted  by  the  later  writers  Tacitus  and  Suetonius.  Over 
against  the  dark  picture  of  Tacitus  we  must  set  llie  opposite 
picture  of  the  inferior  artist  Vclleius,  and  we  must  allow  for  the 
bias  of  both  authors.  We  must  remember  that  Vclleius  had  seen 
Tiberius  at  his  best,  in  the  camp  conducting  a  campaign,  that  he 
received  promotion  from  him,  and  was  prejudiced  in  his  favour;  in 
addition  to  this,  ho  was  writing  in  the  Emperor's  lifetime.  On 
the  other  band  Tacitus  wrote  under  the  influence  of  a  reaction 
against  the  imperial  system,  and  he  lays  himself  out  to  blacken  the 
character  of  all  tiie  I'mperois  prior  to  Nerva.  The  dark  character 
of  Tiberius,  and  a  certain  mystery  which  surrounded  his  acts  and 
motives,  lent  themselves  well  to  the  design  of  the  skilful  historian, 
who  gathered  up  and  did  not  disdain  to  record  all  sorts  of  popular 
rumours  and  stories  imputing  crime  to  the  exile  of  Capi-eas.  Apart 
from  the  measures  which  he  adopted  for  his  own  safety,  or  at 
the  instigation  of  Sejamis,  and  which  mainly  concerned  his  own 
family  and  nobles  connected  with  them-  apart  from  the  conse- 
quences of  the  system  of  delation,  which  were  felt  almost  ex- 
clusively at  Home — there  can  he  no  question  that  the  rule  of 
Tiberius  was  wise,  and  maintained  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
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Empire.  Augustus  was  not  (li;cci  v«t1,  when,  in  adopting  his  stepson 
into  the  Julian  family,  he  said  "I  do  it  for  the  public  welfare;" 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  he  mistaken  when  he  propheik'-a.fy 
pitied  the  fattf  <>i  the  people  of  Koine  width  he  was  committing  iu 
In.1  iiiaslA.at.id  in  the-  "  ;Ioiv  juwij"  of  Ids  adopted  -on.* 
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CHAFTKB  XIV. 

THE    PRINCIPATE   OF    QA1DB    (CALIGULA)    (37-41    A.D.), 

§  I.  Claims  of  Gains  f"  Hip  l'riiieipate.  He  ia  accepted  bv  the  senate. 
The  acta  of  Tiberius  are  not  confirm, '.I,  his  will  is  annulled,  ami  he  id 
not  deified.  §  2.  Funeral  of  Tiberius.  Reaction  against  his  policy. 
Gaius  shows  respect  fur  tin:  senate  and  pietv  to  ins  familv.  §3. 
Munificence  of  Gains.  Ills  speed)  in  the  senate.  §  4.  Ear.lv  life 
and  character  of  Gains.  lie  is  under  the  influence  of  Agrinpa. 
§  j.  Illness  of  Gains.  Sympathy  of  his  subjects,  l'hilo  quoted. 
Death  of  Tiberius  Gemellus.  J  •;.  Pleasures  of  t.h.ius.  He  degrades 
his  dignity  in  the  circus.  §  7.  Sisters  ami  wives  of  Gains.  His 
oriental  ideas.  He  demands  divine  worship  and  professes  to  be  a 
god.  §  R.  His  architectural  extravagance.  The  bridge  of  ships  at 
1'uteoli.  His  jealousy  of  great  names.  §  0.  Financial  difficulties 
drive  him  to  plunder  his  subjects.  §  10.  His  expedition  to  Gaul. 
Conspiracy  of  Lcntuliis  tcclnlicns,-  Exile  of  the  Emperor's"  sisters. 
Acts  of  Gains  at  LugiwLiiiiu.ni.  g  11.  Britannic  eipedition.  His  return 
to  Rome.  §  12.  The  reign  of  terror.  §  13.  Increased  taxation. 
Conspiracy  of  Charea,  and  murder  of  Gaius.  §  14.  Poller  of 
Gaius  in  the  provinces  reactionary.  He  restores  client  kingdoms  iri  the 
East,  but  annexes  the  kiti ;:;.l. . n i  of  llanretania,  §  15.  Refusal  of  the 
Jews  to  pay  him  divine  worship.      Embassies  from  Alexandria. 

Sect.  I.— Popilab  Beginnings  of  the   Reign  of  Gaius. 

SI.  We  have  seen  that  Tiberius  had  made  Gains  and  Gemellus 
co-partners  in    Ihe   inheritance   of  his   private   fortune,    thus   re- 

(.■■:cm:;i;]'.'lin\;  them  tu  t;ic  senate  and  pci);;le  :is  co-partners  in  the 
Principatc.  He  .seems  to  have  intended  for  Ihem  it  joint  rule  like 
that  which  Augustus  intended  1'ur  his  grandchildren  Gaius  anil 
Lucius    Ca'sar.     Perhaps  lie  did  not  believe  that  such  a  rule  was 
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possible;  luil.  he  left  the  decision  to  fate,  'Hie  power  and  the 
initiative  n.it lira] iy  .Involved  on  Gain;;,  who  was  older  than  Ms 
cousin  by  seven  years  and  bad  already  entered  on  public  life.  He 
was  supported  by  the  favour  of  the  populace  and  the  strength  of 
I.Ik;  praetorians  with  Macro  at  their  head;  so  that  his  succession 
seemed  certain.  But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  from  a  constitutional 
]K)int  of  view  Gaius  did  not  occupy  as  strong  a  position  on  the 
death  or  Tiberius  as  Tiberius  kid  occupied  on  the  death  of  Augustus. 
Tiberius  had  !k:i:ji  ill  ready  in  vested  with  the  tribunician  power  and 
the  most  import  ant  of  Ihe  imperial  prerogative  during  the  lifetime 
of  Augustus.  But  since  the  death  of  his  son  Dnistis,  Tiberius 
had  not  moved  the  senate  to  confer  the  tribunician  power  on  any 
one  ;  and  Sejanus,  who  bad  received  proconsular  power,  no  longer 
lived.  Gaius  was  not  in  any  sense  a  consors  imperii.  Hence  on 
the  death  of  Tiberius,  it  was  open  to  (lie  senate  to  elect  as  the  new 
Princeps  whomsoever  they  wished.  But  though  the  inheriting  of 
the  Empire  was  not  recognised  by  the  constitution,  it  was  generally 
felt  that  tile  heir  of  the  Emperor  had  the  best  claim  to  succeed 
him  in  the  government  as  well  as  in  his  private  properly.  Hence 
the  election  of  Gaius  was  tali  en  for  granted  both  by  himself  and 
by  otters. 

The  Emperor's  death  was  finally  announced  to  the  senate  in  a 
letter  from  Gaius,  conveyed  by  the  hand  of  Macro,  who  also 
brought  the  testament  of  Tiberius,  in  which  Gains  and  Gemellus 
were  appointed  co-heirs.  Gain's  asked  the  fal hers  to  decree  to  the 
lale  Emperor  a  public  funeral,  deification,  and  tiic  other  honours 
which  had  been  decreed  to  Augustus,  also  to  confirm  his  acts ;  but 
at  tlie  same  time  lie  demanded  that  the  testament  should  be 
annulled.  Knob  a  document  might,  prove  inconvenient,  for  though 
legally  it.  only  concerned  the  private  estate  if  Tiberius,  it  might  he 
used  to  give  his  grandson  a  c'miir.  to  participation  in  the  imperial 
power.  The  senate  acceded  to  the  wishes  of  the  candidate  for  the 
Empire,  whom  it  did  not  hesitate  to  elect.  The  tribunician  puwer 
and  all  the  functions  of  the  Empire  were  conferred  on  Gains  Ca'sar  * 
('.March  IS);  u  public  funeral,  hut  not  d'.-ifcaliui:,  was  decreed  to 
Tiberius  ;  and  bis  will  was  annulled.  But  in  return  some  concessions 
w  ere  required  from  Gaius.  1  le  adopt'  d  rib,  cousin  TiU-riu.-1  Gemellus 
and  named  him  yri/rxris  iiwr-iiiuti,-  ;  anil  he  gave  up  his  demand 
that  the  acts  if  his  predecessor  should  be  confirmed  by  the  senate. 
Tiberius  was  not  added  to  the  gods,  and  in  this  way  bis  memory 


§  2.  The   accession   of  the  young  Emperor  was  hailed   by  the 

people  with  wild  delight  its  the  beginning  of  a  new  age.      They  had 

*  Hie  officii!  title  was  C.  Ca^sr  Aogiirttos  Gcrniinteiu. 
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received  Ihi:  news  of  the  death  of  Tiberius  will)  a  savage  outburst 
of  hatred.  It  is  said  that  they  wished  to  drag  his  corpse  to  the 
river,  and  cried  Tiberium  in  Tiberim,  "Tiberius  (o  the  Tiber!" 
After  years  of  fear,  sutlenness,  and  gloom,  they  looked  forward  to 
mi  age  of  merriment  and  pleasure — a  return  of  the  Augustan  tm, 
'I'jlc  procession  conveying  the  body  of  tin;  dead  .Kmperor  was 
conducted  by  his  successor  torn  lliseiium  to  Rome,  and  the  people 
pouriV;  forth  to  mod  it,  forgot  I  iti-.r  ihoir  hatred  of  the  doail  tyrant 
in  their  joy  at  welcoming  tho  new  sovran.  They  allowed  the 
funeral  solemnities  lo  pass  over  quietly,  and  when  Gains  had 
spoken  a  funeral  oration,  the  corpse  was  cremated  in  the  Campus 
Martins  and  the  ashes  placed  in  the  mausoleum. 

The  new  reign  was  inaugurated  by  a  reaction  against  the  policy 
of  the  preceding.  The  most  odious  delators  were  banished  from 
Italy;  all  prisoners  wore  released;  all  exiles  recalled.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  law  of  mniahis  to  words  written  or  spoken  was 
done  away  with.  The  writings  of  Cremutius  Cordtis  and  others, 
whidi  had  been  suppressed,  were  permit  tid  to  circulate  again;  the 
Kmperor  declaring  thai:  the  writing  and  reading  of  history  conduced 
to  the  interests  of  every  good  prince.  Gains  also  annulled  the 
lighi  of  appeal  to  himself  from  the  tribunals  in  Rome,  Italy,  and 
the  senatorial  provinces,  lie  endeavoured  to  make  a  strict  division 
Vt.ween  the  functions  of  senate  and  I'rinoeps  ;  and  ho  followed  the 
example  of  Augustus,  neglected  by  Tiberius,  iir  publishing  the 
accounts  of  the  slate,  lie  restored  to  tliecoinilia  the  election  of 
tho  magistrates,  and  thus  showed  That  he  desired  to  maintain  the 
outward  form  of  a  republic.  But  this  change  was  soon  discovered 
to  be  useless,  for  as  the  number  of  candidates  seldom  exeeeded  the 
number  of  vacant  places,  there  was  no  room  for  suffrage,  and  the 
comitia,  when  it  assembled,  found  that  it  had  nothing  to  do. 
linnet  after  two  years,  the  system  of  Tiberius  was  restored.  Gaius 
assisted  the  administration  of  justice  by  crenting  a  fifth  deeuria  of 
jurymen,  for  the  existing  number  was  found  to  be  unequal  to  the 
work  they  had  to  do.  It  was  composed  of  men  of  the  same 
qualification  as  those  who  filled  the  fourth  decurm,  created  by 
.Augustus  (see  abi.ive,  Chap.  III.  §^  7,  S).  (rains  also  conferred  the 
rjiitusjiublix.n.H  on  a  large  number  of  persons,  because  the  equestrian 
order  had  been  urcatly  reduced  in  number  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
who  had  neglected  to  replenish  it  by  new  nominations. 

The  son  of  (.lermanieus  distinguished  himself  by  piety  to  his 
family  no  less  than  by  respect  to  the  senate.  When  he  had 
appeared  in  the  presence  of  the  fathers  and  won  their  goodwill  by 
a  plausible  and  submissive  speech,  he  hurried  in  person  to  the 
islands  where  his  mother  and  brother  had   been   banished  and  C 
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vtyed  their  ashes  back  lo  Rome,  to  be  deposited  iu  ttio  mausoleum 
of  tin:  Caesars.  II«  caused  tliL'  senate  In  decree  In  his  ■_■. iiir h ) i 1 1 1 it i 1 1  r 
Antonia  the  titles  and  honours  which  had  been  formerly,  decreed  to 
Li  via.  He  changed  the  name  of  the  nonlh  September  to  Ger- 
manicus,  so  that  (he  name  of  liis  father  might  rank  in  the  Calendar 
beside  Julius  and  Augustus.  He  called  upon  his  undo  Tiberius 
Claudius,  whose  existence  no  one  ever  seemed  to  remember,  and 
who  hitherto,  although  ho  was  forty-sis  years  of  age,  held  only 
equestrian  rank,  to  be  Ins  colleague  in  the  consulship,  on  which  he 
entered  on  July  1st  (37  a.d.).  His  sisters  Julia  Livilla,  Agrippina, 
and  Drusilla  received  the  honours  of  Vestal  virgins.  Gains 
himself  modestly  refused  the  title  I'nter  i'tdrur.,  which  the  senate 
offered  him. 

§3.  How  popular  the  new  reign  was  with  the  multitude  is 
shown  by  the  immense  number  of  victims— one  hundred  and  sixty 
thousand— which  were  offered  in  thanksgiving  to  the  gods.  The 
citizens  and  the  soldiers  were  delighted  with  the  unbounded 
munificence  of  the  successor  of  I  he  frugal  Tiberius.  All  the 
legacies  ami  donations  ordered  in  the  will  of  Tiberius  were  paid, 
although  tlinl  deed  was  otherwise  annulled,  and  the  testament  of 
Li  via,  which  Tiberius  had  neglected,  was  now  executed.  Besides 
this,  Oaius  distributed  to  the  piths  ihc  donation,  which  should 
have  been  given  when  lie  assumed  the  tiya  virilis.  The  immense 
sums  which  lay  in  the  treasury,  headed  together  by  the  saving 
policy  of  Tiberius,  enabled  him  to  defray  these  expenses  and  to 
enter  upon  a  course  of  reckless  profusion,  which  the  rabble  greeted 
with  applause.  At  the  same  time  lie  reduced  his  revenue  by 
abolishing  the  small  tax  of  A  per  cenl.  on  sales  in  Italy. 

When  Gains  assumed  the  consulship,  he  made  a  speech  Iu  the 
senate,  criticising  severely  the  acts  of  Tiberius  and  making  fair 
promises  for  his,  own  future  government.  The  fathers  were  su 
pleased,  and  yet,  so  afraid  that  lie  would  alter  his  views,  that  they 
decreed  that,  his  speech  should  be  read  aloud  every  year.  His 
c\ciipl;i'y  devotion  tu  Lis  duties  during  tiie  two  following  months 
seemed  to  augur  well  for  the  future.  But  on  the  last  day  of 
August,  which  was  his  birthday,  he  threw  aside  business,  and  gave 
a  magnificent  entertainment,  such  as  had  not  been  witnessed  for 
many   years.      On    this    occasion    he   consecrated   the   temple 
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appfiarauc.c  there  was  rit.it.biug  to  attract.  His  figure  was  ill— 
proportioned,  lii.s  eyes  set  deep  hi  his  bead,  his  features  pale;  and 
his  prowling  expression  still  displeases  us  in  his  bust.*  His 
constitution  was  weak,  and  his  intellectual  capacity  was  small;  and 
whatever  intellect  he  possessed  had  never  been  trained,  wsflept  in 
rhetorical  exercise.  Want  of  training  in  his  youth  may  partly 
account  for  the  vagaries  of  liis  manhood ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  his  brain  was  affected.  He  was  subject  to  epileptic  tits,  and 
hi:  suffered  1'rnii'i  sleeplessness.  His  early  cni'dhoo;!  ""as  spent  in 
the  camp  on  the  Rhine;  his  next  ex[«rience  was  the  distressing 
oircunista.noos  of  iiis  father's  deatli.  Afterwards  he  was  detained 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  Tiberius  in  the  lonely  island,  where  he 
learned  to  dissemble,  flatter  and  deceive.  It  is  said  that  Tiberius 
penetrated  the  real  character  of  the  crafty  boy,  and  made  the 
remark  that  Gains  lived  for  the  perdition  of  himself  and  all  men. 
All  the  tastes  of  tin-  degenerate  grandson  of  Prusus  were  vulgar  ami 
vile.  He  cared  only  fi>r  the  company  of  glad i:i tors  and  dancers; 
betook  delight  in  the  sidil  of  torture  and  deatli.  He  seems  to  have 
been  always  thoroughly  unsound  in  mind,  and  when  the  unlimited 
power  of  the  sovran  of  the  Roman  Umpire  was  placed  in  his  hands, 
his  head  was  completely  turned.  He  had  fallen  under  the  influence 
of  Herod  Agrippa,  who  iai'.illed  lu'.o  liis  mind  oriental  ideas  as  to 
the  divine  nature  of  monarchy,  and  tilled  his  head  with  dreams  of 
the  grandeur  of  eastern  kings.  This  Agrippa,  son  of  Aristobulus, 
was  grandson  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  had  come  to  Home  along 
with  his  mother  Berenice  and  his  sister  llerodias,  af.er  the  death 
of  bis  father.  llorp.G  was  at  this  time  an  asylum  for  the  members  of 
eastern  royal  families,  wdio  in  their  own  country  would  probably 
have  perished  by  the  bund  of  their  reigning  kinsmen.  Antonia, 
whose  father  had  been  a  friend  of  Herod,  became  the  protectress  of 
his  grandson,  and  the  young  Agrippa  was  brought  up  in  the  company 
of  Claudius,  who  was  of  bia  own  age.  "When  his  uncle  Herod 
Antipas  (the  Herod  of  tile  Gosjnds),  ts.c  4-a.d.  30,  who  married 
llerodias,  obtained  the  kinu.dom  oi  r-amaria,  Agrippa  was  invested 
with  the  governorship  of  the  city  of  Tiberias.  But  this  did  not 
satisfy  his  ambition.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  the  last  years  of 
Tiberius,  to  watch  for  an  opportunity  to  better  his  position.  He 
attached  himself  to  the  young  Cains,  whose  prospects  seemed  to 
be  bright,  aral  obtained  a  great  iutr.ience  over  him.  Agrippa  was  a 
shrewd  and  energetic  man,  who  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  the  world  ; 
very  dissipated  and  unprincipled :  and  always  in  want,  of  money, 
[lis  (inscriptions  of  oriental  magnificence,  his  pictures  of  the  omni- 
potence which  even  the  smallest  monarch  s  in  the  east  possessed 
*  In  the  OipiUilinr  Museum. 
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over  tilt;  life  and  property  of  their  subjects,  Lis  icssons  ]Jt-rlj:i^iH.  in 
the  voluptuousness  of  Asia,  produced  a  deep  and  dangerous  cilia 
on  the  diseased  mind  ami  sensual  nature  of  the  future  Kmiwr, 
liome  had  been  threatened  with  the  introduction  of  oriental 
theories  by  Anlonios  ;  she  was  destined  to  experience  t hew  at  tlic 
caprice  of  ids  ;;  real -grandson. 

§5.  After  the  celebration  of  his  birthday,  the  Kniperer  ditl  not 
resume  his  political  duties,  but.  gave  himself  up  to  dissipation  and 
enjoyment,  and  from  this  time  to  the  end  of  his  reign  his  only 
occupation  was  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  e\ci Lenient,  Under 
the  first  wild  outburst  uf  sensuality  bis  weak  constitution  gave 
way  and  be  became  dangerously  ill.  The  general  distress  which 
was  then  felt,  both  in  Home  and  in  tbe  provinces  shows  bow  popular 
he  was.  1'hilo,  a  Jew  uf  Alexandria,  describes  tbe  prosperity  .if 
the  Empire  at  the  beginning  of  bis  reign  and  the  sympathy  which 
was  felt  at  his  illness.     The  passage  deserves  to  be  quoted  :* 

"Who  was  not  amazed  and  delighted  nl  beholding  Gains  assume 
the  government  of  the  I'hnpire,  tranquil  and  well-ordered  as  it  was, 
fitted  and  compact  in  all  ils  paits,  isoYth  and  south,  east  and 
tvest,  Greek  and  barbarian,  soldier  and  civilian,  all  combined 
together  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  common  peace  and  prosperity  ?  It 
abounded  everywhere  in  accumulated  treasures  of  gold  and  silver, 
Coin  and  plate;  if  boasted  n  vast  force  both  of  horse  anil  foot,  by 
land  and  by  sea,  and  its  resources  flowed,  as  it  were,  from  a 
perennial  fountain.  Nothing  was  to  be  seen  throughout  our  cities 
but  altars  and  sacrifices,  priests  clad  in  white  and  garlaudid, 
the  joyous  ministers  of  the  general  mirth  ;  festivals  and  assemblies, 
musical  contests  and  bnrse-raees,  nocturnal  revels,  amusements, 
recreations,  pleasures  of  every  kind  and  addressed  to  every  sense. 
The  rich,  no  longer  lorded  it  over  tbe  poor,  the  strong  upon  the 
weak,  masters  upon  servants,  tir  crrdiKrs  on  their  debtors;  tbe 
distinctions  of  classes  were  levelled  by  the  occasion;  so  that  tbe 
Saturnian  age  of  the  poets  might  no  1  anger  be  regarded  as  a 
fiction,  so  nearly  was  if.  re\ ived  in  tbe  life  of  that  happy  era." 
The  provinces  were  happy  tor  seven  months;  then  the  news 
arrived  that  tbe  Kmpevor,  having  abandoned  himself  to  sensuality, 
bad  fallen  grievously  sick,  and  wits  hi  great  danger.  "  When  the 
sad  news  was  spread  among  tbe  nations,  every  enjoyment  was  at 
once  cast  aside,  every  city  and  house  was  clouded  with  sorrow  and 
dejection,  in  proportion  to  it;  recent  hilarity.  All  parts  of  tbe 
wrid  sickened  with  Gaius,  and  were  more  sick  than  he,  for  his  was 
tiie  sickness  of  the  body  only,  theirs  of  the  soul.    All  men  reflected 
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on  tile  evils  of  anarchy,  its  war.-,  famines,  iiiiti  t'ic\  astntions,  from 
wliich  they  foresaw  no  protection  but  in  the  Emperor's  recovery. 
But  as  soon  as  the  disease  began  to  abate,  the  rumour  swiftly 
reached  every  coring  of  the  empire,  and  universal  were  the  excite- 
ment and  anxiety  to  hear  it  from  day  to  day  confirmed.  The 
safety  of  the  prince  was  regarded  by  every  land  and  island  as 
identical  with  its  own.  Nor  was  a  single  country  ever  so  interested 
before  in  the  health  of  any  one  man  as  the  whole  world  then  was 
in  (he  health  of  Gains," 

This  instructive  passage  of  an  Alexandrine  writer  of  that  day, 
shows  how  im|>ortant  an  Emperor's  lifts  was  then  felt  to  be  for  the 
welfare  of  the  state.  Gains  recovered,  but  he  did  not  mend  hi? 
ways.  The  solicitude  of  tin:  citizens  and  the  provincials  impressed 
him  with  a  deejier  sense  than  ever  of  his  own  importance.  His 
first  act  was  to  remove  from  his  path  his  cousin  Gemellus,  who 
had  a  rival  claim  to  the  throne.  About  November,  37  A  ».,  the 
feeble  grandson  of  Tiberius  was  compelled  tn  kill  himself.*  Macro 
the  pra.'toriau  prefect  bad  laid  Gains  under  such  -neat  obligations 
in  helping  him  to  secure  the  throne,  that  he  ventured  on  the 
indiscretion  of  sometimes  reminding  the  Emperor  of  his  duties. 
At  the  same  time  I'innia  pressed  her  lover  to  keep  his  promise  of 
marrying  her.  But  Gains  was  weary  of  the  wife,  and  impatient 
of  trio  husband,  and  he  resolved  to  destroy  them  both.  Macro 
received  a  command  to  put  himself  to  death.  About  the  same 
time  Gains  recalled  51.  Planus,  the  father  of  Ids  first  wife,  who  was 
then  proconsul  of  Africa,  and  caused  him  to  lie  executed.  These 
acts  may  be  regarded  as  the  tnrning-poirn  of  the  rciju. 


Sect.    II. — Exthavauance    and    Tytban.w    of    G.utfs.    His 

UuiilJKl:. 
5  ti.  Feeling  himself  superior  io  Iwlli  law  aini  custom,  Gains  did 
nut  hesitate  to  parade  his  degraded  tastes  before  the  public,  and  to 
prostitute  the  imperial  dignity  in  a  way  which  would  have  seeoied 
.simply  inconceivable  to  Augustus  or  Tiberius.  He  took  a  keen 
delight  in  the  spurts  of  the  circus  and  in  gladiatorial  shows,  and 
is  said  to  have  himseif  sung  and  danced  in  public,  and  even 
descended  into  the  arena.  Knights  and  senators  were  compelled 
to  take  part  in  the  chariot-races.  Charioteering  became  a  sort  of 
political   institution   in  this  leign,  and  continued  to  be  so  until  the 

-  The  epitaph  ot  this  Iwy  lias  been   I  Aa  he  Is  calleii  the  son  of  Crusua,  his 

found  near  l lis  liustum  O'ili'iim  in  the      KlujitUm    b.y   (iuiin    ivus    aeiinrciulj    uu- 
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latest  days  of  the  Empire.  There  were  four  rival  pm-lies,  dis- 
tinguished hy  colours,  the  green,  blue,  red,  and  while.  Gaius 
favoured  llits  green  fat  Lion,  ami  built  a  special  place  of  exercise  for 
it.  But  the  gladiatorial  shows  were  the  s|>ecial  delight  of  the 
Emperor.  He  removed  the  limitations  which  Augustus  had  set 
on  the  number  of  gladiators;  and  the  an  phi  theatre  of  Taurus  and 
the  Sivpta  in  the  Campus  Martins  were  constantly  filled  with  the 
rabble  and  the  court  witnessing  not  only  pairs  of  gladiators,  lint 
the  battles  of  armed  hands.  Nobles  and  knights  were  forced  to 
fight,  as  well  as  slaves;  for  all  his  fcllov.'-citi/cns  were  his  slaves 
in  the  eyes  of  this  Prinecfis.  Combats  wi-h  wild  be:ists  were  also  a 
frequent  amusement.  One  wonders  that  the  higher  classes 
tolerated  this  juvenile  tyranny  and  such  shimiekvs  degradation 
of  tlic  im|ieriiil  dignity  ;  1ml.  they  seem  to  liave  felt  it  as  a  change 
for  the  better  after  the  parsimony  and  austerity  of  the  preceding 
reign,  and  they  saw  that  the  new  fashion  of  things  was  popular 
with  the  rabble. 

§  7.  Gains  is  said  to  have  lived  in  incestuous  connection  with  his 
three  sisters,*  and  though  this  charge  is  uncertain  in  regard  te 
Agrippiua  and  Julia,  there  can  Ik:  no  doubt  about  Drusilla,  of  whom 
he  was  wry  fond.  He  had  separated  her  from  her  husband,  and 
lived  openly  with  her,  after  the  manner  of  the  Ptolemies  and  other 
oriental  potentates.  Wlien  she  died  (July,  :>H  A.n.),  he  was  incon- 
solable. Tilt;  sci  ale  decreed  her  (lie  honours  of  Livia;  her  statues 
were  placed  in  the  curia  and  in  the  temple  of  Venus ;  and  she  was 
deified  under  the  title  of  Panthea.  All  the  cities  of  the  Empire 
were  commanded  to  worship  her.  During  his  principal  o,  Gains  was 
married  three  times,  and  in  all  cases,  to  married  women  whom  he 
snatched  from  their  husbands.  The  first,  Orestilla,  wife  of  Cn. 
Piso,  was  soon  repudiated  for  the  sake  of  T.ollia  Paulina,  the  wife  of 
Memmiiis  liegulus,  the  same  who  had  assisted  in  the  arrest  of 
Sejimus.  She  was  a  very  rich  lady,  and  her  wealth  was  probably 
her  thief  attraction  foe  the  Km  pel' or.  She  was  then  divorced  on  the 
ground  of  barrenness,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mi  Ionia  Ca;sonia,  to 
wl torn,  though  she  was  a  woman  of  plain  features,  the  Emperor 
seems  to  have  been  really  attached. 

As  time  went  on  and  Gains  found  no  resistance  offered  to  his 
sovran  will,  as  he  saw  (he  world  at  his  feet  and  men  of  all  classes 
content  to  be  his  slaves,  he  was  seized  with  the  idea  of  his  own 
godhead,  and  exacted  divine  worship.  The  oriental  notions  which 
he  learned  from  Agrippa,  and  the  deification  of  Julius  and  Augustus, 
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suj.wsted  fo  IlLsu  thin  extravagance,  lie  believed  that  nothing 
was    impossible  for    him  to   execute,  and    his    great   passion  was  to 

make  it  manifest  that  he  was  controlled  by  no  law,  ami  not 
subject  to  ordinary  human  affections,  lie  (.'Milted  in  looking  on 
suffering  without  blenching.  Ho  regretted  that,  his  reign  was  not 
marked  by  some-  striking  disaster  such  is  the  defeat  of  the  Varian 
legions.  He  used  to  dress  himself  like  Bacchus  or  Hercules  or 
Venus,  and  play  the  par;,  of  these,  deities  in  the  temples  before  an 
admiring  crowd.  He  pretended  to  converse  with  Jupiter  in  the 
temple  on  the  Capitol,  and  for  this  purpose,  in  order  to  have 
speedier  access  to  his  divine  kinsman,  he  caused  a  living  bridge 
to  be  thrown  across  the  Velabrum,  reaching  from  the  Palatine  close 
lo  the  newly  dedicated  temple  of  Augustus  to  the  Capitoline. 
Among  the  gods,  as  among  men,  lie  claimed  to  be  pre-eminent;  he 
declared  that  he  was  the  I.atian  Jiipiler  ;  ;ind  he  challenged,  with  a 
Homeric  verse,  Jupiter  Capitol  inns  lo  combat. 

5  8.  Ho  endeavoured  to  manifest  his  divine  nature  by  archi- 
tectural constructions  of  colossal  and  fantastic  designs.  He 
connected  the  imperial  palace  with  the  temple  of  Castor  in  the 
Forum,  perhaps  by  a  series  of  corridors  supported  on  a  bridge,  and 
thus  made  the  temple  the  vestibule  of  the  palace.  This  construc- 
tion hit-  disappeared  wilkout.  leaving  a  truce.  His  most  useful  work, 
was  the  aqueduct  conveying  to  Rome  the  waters  of  the  Aqua 
Claudia  and  the  Anio  Novus;  but  this  he  was  unable  to  complete. 
He  planned  a  work,  which,  often  designed,  has  been  only  recently 
executed,  the  making  of  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth, 
His  most  daring  construction  was  the  bridge  across  the  Gulf  of 
liaiiv  (311  A. u.),  which  was  clearly  not  intended  to  be  permanent, 
A  soothsayer,  it  is  said,  had  prophesied  that  Gains  would  never 
become  Emperor  any  more  than  he  would  drive  a  chariot  across  the 
Gulf  of  Bahe.  Gains  determined  to  drive  across  it,  attended  by  a 
whole  army.  Having  collected  all  the  ships  that  were  to  be  found 
in  all  the  havens  far  and  wide,  thus  hni«:din;;  ihe  regular  course  of 
commerce  and  causing  serious  inconvenience,  he  drew  them  lip  in 
double  line  from  I'.auli  to  Puteoli.  On  this  bridge  of  ships  was 
placed  a  great  floor  of  timber,  which  was  covered  all  over  with  earth 
and  paved  like  a  high  road.  A  new  and  unheard  of  spectacle  was 
devised,  to  be  exhibited  on  this  structure  before  it  was  demolished, 
and  the  whole  shore  from  Jlisonuni  to  Puteoli  was  crowded  with 
spectators.  The  Cmperor,  dressed  in  armour  which  had  been  worn 
by  Alexander  the  Great,  rode  at  the  head  of  a  band  of  soldiers, 
across  the  bridge  and  entered  Puteoli  as  a  conqueror.  Next 
lu'iniing  lie  drove  back  in  a  triumphal  chariot  but  dressed  as  a 
charioteer  of  the  green  party.    He  halted  at  the  centre  of  the  bridge 
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ami  made  a  speech.  A  banquet  followed,  which  lusted  till  late  in 
the  night,  and  the  whale  scene  was  illuminated  with  torches  on 
the  bridge  and  on  the  coast.  Intoxication  prevailed  and  many 
spectators  were  drowned. 

If  he  was  zealous  for  his  own  fame,  Gains  was  jealous  of  the 
fame  of  others,  lie  caused  the  statues  of  the  distinguished  men  of 
[lie  Ilcpuhlio,  which  Augusrus  had  set  uj>  in  the  Gumpus,  to  he 
broken  in  pieces.  lie  forbade  the  last  descendant  of  the  I'vOipcy- 
to  bear  Ihe  name  Magnus.  He  commanded  the  works  of  Virgil  and 
Livy  to  be  removed  from  die  libraries,  on  the  ground  that  Virgil  had 
no  genius,  and  that  I, ivy  was  careless.  He  would  not  permit  the 
image  of  Ids  own  ancestor  Agrippa  to  be  placed  beside  that  of 
Augustus;  he  even  rei'iuliiited  his  grandfather,  and  gave  out  that 
he  was  (lie  grandson  of  Augustus  and  Julia,  living  in  incest  like  the 

§  9.  The  extravagances  of  Gains  at  last  plunged  him  into 
financial  difficulties',  lie  exhausted  the  large  treasures  accumulated 
by  Tiberius,  and  in  order  to  refill  his  empty  purse,  ho  began  to 
l-orsecutc  the  nobles,  and  confiscate  the  property  of  the  rich. 
Hitherto,  lie  had  steadfastly  and  vehemently  denounced  all  the 
works  of  Tiberius,  but,  pressed  by  want  of  gold,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  revive  the  law  of  treason  and  the  system  uf  delation,  in  order  to 
plunder  his  fellow-citizens. 

Appearing  in  the  senate,  he  openly  praised  the  policy  of  his 
predecessor,  and  announced  the  revival  of  the  laws  of  intik-stiis. 
The  senate  thanked  the  Kmperor  for  his  clemency  in  permitting 
them  to  live,  and  decreed  him  special  honours.  Many  rich 
senators  were  sacrificed  to  appease  the  Emperor's  cupidity. 
L.  Annreus  Seneca  only  escaped  because  his  declining  age  pro- 
mised that  his  wealth  would  soon  fall  into  the  imperial  coffers 
without  prosecuting  him.  The  noble  exiles  in  the  islands  were 
put  to  death,  and  their  fortunes  confiscated.  Hut  Gains  ultimately 
alienated  not  only  the  senate,  but  the  people,  by  imposing  new 
taxes  which  affected  Italy  and  luime,  and  the  soldiers,  by  rescind- 
ing their  wills. 

§  10.  But  before  he  went  so  far  as  to  tax  the  citizens  of  Rome 
(41  A.D.),  he  had  plundered  Gaul.  In  September,  39  A.D.,  he 
announced  that  hostilities  of  the  Germans  required  bis  presence 
on  the  Rhine,  and  proceeded  thither  with  a  retinue  of  cancers  and 
gladiators.  Lcntulus  Gaduliciis,  a  son-in-law  of  Sejantls,  had  been 
now  for  ten  years  the  commander  of  the  legions  of  the  Upper  Rhine. 
Before  the  death  of  Tiberius,  he  had  been  accused  of  having  relaxed 
the  discipline  of  the  earnp  in  order  to  win  the  favour  of  bis  soldiers. 
When  he  was  threatened  L>\  disgrace,  be  boldly  ciciicd  the  Emperor  to 
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remove  him  from  the  governorship  cHlpper  Germany,  and  Tiberius 
hail  left  him  where  he  was.  Perhaps  Ike  pnvpu^  of  the  expedition 
of  Gaius  was  to  assert  the  imperial  authority  over  this  independent 
legatus,  and   restore   military  discipline.     It   is   certain   that   the 

barbarians  beyond  (.ho  limes  were  at  this  time  troublesome,  ami 
the  victory  which  Gains  announced  to  the  senate  may  have  been 
warranted  by  a  real  repulse  inflicted  on  some  hand  of  German* 
ill  templing  tn  invade  Haul.'  At  ihis  time  a  conspiracy  was  formed, 
ill  which  Lent  ill  us  Ga'tulicus  was  implicated.  The  object  of  the 
plot  was  to  slay  Gaius  and  plaec  If.  ,Kmilins  Lcpidus  on  the 
throne.  Lcpidus  had  heen  a  favourite  of  the  Emperor  and  a 
coninimion  of  all  his  pleasures.  Gaius  had  given  him  in  marriage 
his  favourite  sister,  the  unfortunate  Drusilla,  and  had  intended  to 
destitute,  Mm  an  successor  to  the.  Empire.  The  surviving  sisters 
of  Gains,  Agrippina  and  Julia,  intrigued  with  Lcpidus,  and  took 
part  in  this  treasonable  plot,  which  was  discovered  in  October, 
30  a.ti.  Ga't.ulieus  and  Lcpidus  were  executed,  and  the  two 
women  were  hanished.  Gains  scut  a  full  account  of  their  adultery 
and  treason  to  the  senate,  and  asked  the  fathers  1o  confer  no 
distinctions  mi  liis  kinsfolk  for  Ihc  future.  He  also  sent  three 
swords,  destined  for  his  assassination,  tn  he  dedicated  as  votive  of- 
ferings to  MarsUltor.  To  fill  the  place  of  Gain  lie  us,  In;  uppnintei' 
Lucius  Galha  (afterward.-.  Emperor),  who  enforced  and  restored 
discipline  iiiiiiiii^  the  demoralised  legions. 

The  Emperor  spent  the  winter  at  Lugiidutmm,  where  he 
practised  every  device  for  extorting  money  from  the  inhahitauts 
of  Gaul.  Prosecutions  and  executions  were  the  order  of  the  day. 
Auctions  were  held,  at  which  the  people  were  forced  to  buy  at 
extravagant  prices.  It  is  said,  that  furniture  of  the  imperial 
palace  was  eimvoycd  from  Home  to  the  hanks  of  the  Rhone,  and 
that  the  Emperor  hi  nisei:"  played  the  auctioneer,  recommending  each 
article  and  encouraging  the  bidding.  "  This  was  my  father's,"  he 
said,  "this  my  great-grandfather's  ;  this  was  a  trophy  of  Augustus  ; 
this  an  Kgyptian  rarity  of  Antony."  By  such  means  the  imperial 
coffers  were  enriched.  Lugudanutu  also  witnessed  the  great-grand- 
son of  Augustus  mocking  the  celebration  nf  the  ceremony  at  his 
Altar,  which  represented  the  union  of  the  Gallic  provinces.  Among 
(he  contests  which  were  instituted  in  his  honour  were  com  petit  ions 
in  rhetoric  and  verse.     Gains  coni|«illed  the  unsuccessful  candidates 
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to  wipe  out  what  they  had  written  with  their  tongues,  under 
penalty  of  being  cast  into  the  river. 

§  11.  On  January  1,  -10  a. p.,  lie  assume!  1  the  consulship  for  the 
third  time,  but  resigned  it  on  the  twelfth  day.  As  his  destined 
colleague  "mid  died  before  tin:  end  of  tiie  year,  and  the  senate  was 
afraid  to  nominate  anyone  in  his  place  without  the  imperial 
sanction,  the  Emperor  was  sole  consul  during  the  short,  period  of 
his  office.  In  spring,  he  advanced  northward  from  Lueudurir.ni 
to  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  in  order  to  achieve  the  work  which  his 
greater  namesake  had  attempted,  the  conquest  of  Britain.  This 
project  was  suggested  to  him  by  Adminius,  a  fugitive  prince  of 
that  bland,  who  had  sought  refuge  with  the  liomans.  The  large 
army  which  Gains  had  collected  reached  the  Bunonia*  of  the 
north— otherwise  called  Gesoriaeum— expecting  to  take  ship  there; 
hut  one  day  they  were  ordered  to  form  in  line  along  the  shore, 
in  full  battle  array,  and  Gains,  who  reviewed  his  troops  from  a 
trireme,  suddenly  issued  a  command  to  pile  arms  and  pick  shells. 
The  soldiers  tilled  their  helmets  '.villi  the  shells,  which  were  regarded 
as  spoils  of  the  sea,  and  sent  to  Home  in  token  of  the  great  victory 
won  by  the  Emperor  over  the  ocean  and  the  island  of  the  ocean. 
It  is  quite  conceivable  that  this  extraordinary  caricature  of  a 
Ihitish  expedition  was  actually  enacted  by  the  eccentric  Empcror 
i'Ut  it  is  also  possible  that  the  story  may  lie  a  fictitious  parody  of  a 
genuine  expedition  which  came  to  nothing. 

Before  be  returned  to  Home,  in  order  to  celebrate  there  with 
unheard  of  magnificence  a  triumph  for  his  wavlike  exploits,  Gains 
visited  Castra  Vetera  nod  Oppiiiurii  Ubioruio  on  the  Lower  Rhine: 
and  rcpon  said  that  be  conceived  the  monstrous  idea  of  diicimalio^ 
those  troops,  who,  twenty-five  years  ago,  had  by  their  mutiny 
caused  the  flight  of  his  mother  Agrippiua,  when  be  was  an  infant 
in  her  arms.-f  The  talc  probably  rests  on  some  jest  which  the 
Emperor  let  fall,  in  bis  bantering  maimer,  mid  which  was  taken  up 
as  serious.  His  entry  into  Home  (August  31,  40  a.u.)  took  the 
form  of  an  ovation,  not.  a  triumph  as  he  proposed.  For  the  senate, 
uncertain  wdial  his  real  wishes  were,  had  not  ventured  to  decree  him 
a  triumph  until  the  lust  rnonienl  ;  and  Gains,  filled  with  resentment, 
refused  their  tardy  offer,  "f  am  coming,"  ho  said,  "hut  not  for  the 
senate,  1  am  coming  for  the  knights  and  people,  who  alone  deserve 
my  presence.  For  the  senate,  I  will  lie  neither  prince  nor  a  citizen, 
Ini t  an  Imperator  and  a  conqueror."' 

Sj  12.  From  t.lie  moment  of  bis  return  the  Emperor  threw  offal! 
the  remaining  disguises  -which  cloaked  the  monarchy,  and  all  the 
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fictions  ol'  liberty,  He  appeared  in  lite  undisguised  character  of  an 
eastern    autocrat.       Instead   of    entering   Rome   iis   a  citizen,    lie 

entered  in  the  garb  of  an  uajw/tloi- ;  and  it,  it  said  that  lie  would 
have  assumed  the  diadem,  if  he  hud  not.  thoujdil  himself  superior 
to  the  kings  of  till!  east  who  wore.  it.  The  cruelties  and  excesses 
of  llie  new  tyranny,  which  exceeded  what  had  heen  hither- 
to experienced,  necessarily  led  to  conspiracies.  A  plot,  in  which 
Anicins  Oerealis,  wlio  will  meet  us  again  in  a  sultserptent 
principalis,  took  part,  on-  detected,  ; :. 1 1 ■  1  tin'-  Si-nalo  ihcrc.'d  that,  the 
Emperor  should  occupy  si  seat  in  the  curia,  elevated  so  hii;h  that 
no  conspirator  eould  reach  him.  Fear  of  his  life  made  lii'iius 
doubly  cruel,  and  yet  the  nobles,  instead  of  striking  a  blow  for 
[heir  freedom,  tried  to  save  themselves  by  servility  to  the  worth- 
less favourites  and  delators.  Such  was  the  freedtnan  Froto^enes. 
who  carried  about  with  him  two  tablets  called  £>'<:!,nl,  and  Dtiyycr, 
on  which  the  names  were  inscribed  of  those  who  wore  marked  out 
for  death  by  execution  or  assassination.  To  what  a  pass  the  spirit 
of  the  senate  had  descended  is  illustrated  by  the  fate  of  Scriboniits 
Proctilus.  One  day  when  I'rologenes  entered  the  curia  and  the 
senators  pressed  forward  to  siiake  hands  with  him,  he  cried  to  l'ro- 
culus  who  was  among  them,  "  What !  daivst  thou,  the  enemy  of 
tiesar,  to  salute  me  ? "  The  word  was  hardly  sjioken  when  the 
Fathers  fell  upon  their  brother  senator,  and  stabbed  Itim  to  death 
with  their  styles.     From  such  men  the  tyrant  thought  lie  liad  little 


inposiui;  a  number  of  new  taxes  on  Italy  and  Home,  and  the: 
neasures  deprived  him  of  any  vestige  of  popularity  tiiai  he  sti 
njoyed  with  the  populace  on  account  of  the  shows  with  which  1 
mused  lluiiii.  In  January,  41  ,\.i>.,  he  ini|iosed  a  tax  on  impor 
t  the  Italian  harbours,  and  at  the  gates  of  the  Italian  cities,  it 
hiding  Home.  He  ordained  a  lee  of  2£  per  cent,  for  persoi 
uiiu  in  the  courts  of  law.       He    established  an  income  tax,  whk 


up  between  the  people  and  their  ruler ;  ami  it  is  said  that  0 
disgusted -at  the  symptoms  of  his  unpopularity,  expressed  the  ■ 
'  Would  that  the  Roman  people  had  only  one  neck  ! " 

But  from  these  new  imposts  men  Had  not  long  to  suffer 
conspiracy  was  formed  auioiiir  the  praitoriau  officers,  in  v 
Cassius  Chatrea,  who  owed  a  personal  ^riidtse  to  the  Emperor 
Sabiuus,  both  tribunes  of  the  ptwtorian  guards,  took  the 
active    part.     L.    Annius   Vinicianus   and   some   of  the   imj 
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freedmen  were  also  implicated.  The  blow  was  struck  on  the 
24th  of  January  (41  a.i>.)  just  as  Gaius  was  mailing  prepara- 
tions for  ii  campaign  of  extortion  in  the  rich  province  of  Egypt. 
The  assassi  nil  lion  wa-.  accomplished  by  Chrorea  and  his  fellows  in 
the  vaulted  corridor  which  connected  ihe  [alacc  with  the  Circus 
Maximas,  through  which  (Jains  was  passing  to  see  the  horse-races, 
Tlii:  conspirators  succeeded  in  escaping  from  the  swords  of  the 
German  bodyguards,  and  the  corpse  of  Gaius  was  Lustily  intern.'! 
in  the  Landau  gardens.  At  a  later  period  it  was  exhumed  and 
cremated  by  the  sisters  whom  he  had  banished.  At  his  death 
Gains  was  ouly  thirty  years  old. 

Sect.  III. — Fuoyikciai,  Government.    The  Jews. 

g  14.  If  the  prineipate  of  Gaius  was  a  reaction  on  that  of 
Tiberius  in  domestic  policy,  so  too  in  provincial  affairs  he  aimed  at 
altering  the  arrangements  of  irs  predecessor.  Tiberius  hail  deposed 
Antiochns  of  ("ommanene,  arid  made  that  district  a.  province  ;  Gaius 
restored  it  to  the  deposed  king's  son,  Antioehus  IV.  Epiphanes 
Magnus,  increased  il.  by  tier  C-.lieian  coast,  and  restored  lOO.Oi.)  ',0'>> 
-est  erc.es,  the  confiscated  property  of  his  father.  Agrippa,  whom 
Tiberius  bad  imprisoned,  rcecived  the  tetrarcLy*  of  his  uncle, 
l'Lilip  IL,  who  tiad  recently  died,  and  in  addition  Abilene.  Two 
years  later,  lie  induced  the  Emperor  to  depose  A.niipas  and  his  wife 
Herodias,  the  rulers  of  Samaria,  and  send  them  into  exile,  on  the 
ground  of  treason.  Samaria  was  given  to  Agrippa,  who  thus  united 
under  his  sceptre  the  lands  widen  had  formed  the  kingdom  of 
Herod  the  Great,  with  the  exception  of  the  province  Judea.  In 
Tin  ace  a  Human  officer  had  governed  the  inheritance  of  Cnt.ys 
since  19  a.p.  Gains  restored  it  In  Klavmetalees,  son  of  Cot.ys, 
and  increased  the  realm  by  the  rest  of  Thrace,  which  had  belonged 
to  another  I'honueialees,  the  son  of  llhascuporis.  The  yoiuigci 
brothers  of  the  restored  jilacuietalees  bad  been  brought  up  with 
Gains  liimself  in  Italy,  and  were  related  through  their  niothei 
Antonia  Tryphama  with  his  own  grandmother  Antouia.  He  there- 
lore  provided  them  also  with  kingdoms.  To  1'olemo  lie  gave  i'onlus 
Polontoniacus,  and  In  Cutys  Lesser  Armenia.  Another  appoint- 
ment made  by  Gains  at  the  same  time  (-IS  a.u.)  was  that  of  the 
Arabian  Heaunus  to  the  throne  of  Ituraia. 

But  while  he  restored  dependent  kingdoms  in  Ihe  east,  he  palled 

down    a    dependent   kingdom   in    the    west.      Ptolemy,    king   oi 

Mauretania,  was  summoned  to  Rome  and  executed,  in  order  that 

his  treasures  might  replenish   the   Emperor's   coffers.      It  was  « 

*  See  itaf,  Cbap.  VII.  f  7. 
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tempktcd  to  divide  Mauritania  into  two  provinces,  Caisariensii 

and  Tingitaua  ;  ami  this  a:' ran  anient  "was  after  wards  carried  out 
Gains  also  made  an  administrative  change  in  the  nei^hbourim 
provinces  of  Africa  and  Numidia.  Africa  was  the  only  senatoria 
province  in  which  a  legion  was  stationed  under  the  command  o 
the  governor.  Gtiius  removed  this  anomaly  by  consigning  tin 
legion  to  an  imperial  legates,  who  was  also  entrusted  with  eivi 
functions  in  Numidia,  while  the  lowers  of  the  proconsul  wen 
toil  lined  to  the  administration  of  civil  affairs  in  Africa  Vetus. 

§  15.  The  claim  of  (lie  Emperor  to  i 
to  disturbances  aniens  the  Jews,  both 
111  88  n.C.  Herod  Agrippa  visited  Alexandria  Oil  the  way  to  his 
new  kingdom.  His  appearance  in  the  .streets  in  royal  state  led  to 
an  anti-Jewish  demnnstndioii  among  the  non-Jewish  jiupnlatioTi ; 
and  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  Avillins  Flucens,  with  a  zeal  which 
proved  unlucky  for  himsi  if,  sri/.'.d  the  opportunity  to  require  that 
the  Jews,  whom  they  detested,  should  sot  up. statues  of  tin:  l-Iinjjc-rnr 
in  their  synagogues.  When  the  Jews  refused  to  submit  lo  such 
an  abomination,  their  fcllow-citixciis  drove  them  him  one  quarter 
tif  the  town,  anil  destroyed  iheir  dwellings  throughout  the  rest. 
Many  of  them  were  slain  in  the  tumult.  But  Flaecus,  who  had  nlso 
issued  im  edict  forbidding  the  Jews  to  kee]i  the  Sabbath,  paid  the 
penalty  of  bis  wrong-doing,  lie  n  as  immediately  superseded,  and 
sent  as  a  prisoner  Lo  Koine  by  Rassus,  who  succeeded  him.  The 
Jews,  however,  had  only  a  short  respite.  "When  Gains  began  to 
claim  divine  worship  from  all  bis  subjects,  be  would  not  brook  the 
solitary  refusal  of  the  Jews.  It  was  expected  that  a  decree  would 
go  forth,  ordaining  that  the  imperial  image  should  he  set  up  in  all 
synagogues  ;  and  with  a  view  to  avert,  if  possible,  such  a  calamity, 
the  Jews  of  Alexandria  sent  an  embassy  to  appeal  directly  to  the 
Emperor  (10  a.d.).  The  details  of  this  embassy  iiave  come  down 
to  us  from  the  pen  of  the  must  distinguished  of  the  ambassadors, 
the  learned  philosopiier  l.'iiilo.  At  the  same  time  the  Alexan- 
drians sent  a  eoi uiter-embas.sy  to  thwart  the  Jews.  When  they 
arrived  on  the  coast  of  Campania,  the  tidings  met  them  that 
orders  iiad  just  been  issued  to  Pelrjiiius,  the  governor  of  Judea,  to 
set  up  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Emperor  in  the  Holy  of  Holies  at 
Jerusalem.  Gaius  was  at.  this  time  engaged  in  trauslbrmhig  the 
huiise  and  gardens  uf  the  T.aiuias  intua  royal  residence,  and  the  rival 
embassies  from  Alexandria  were  summoned  thither.  They  found 
him  hurrying  about  from  room  to  room,  surrounded  by  architects 
and  workmen,  to  whom  he  was  giving  directions',  and  they  were 
compelled  to  follow  in  bis  train.  Stopping  to  address  the  Jews,  he 
asked,  "  Are  yuu  the  God-balers,  who  deny  uiy  divinity,  which  ail 
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the  world  acknowledges ? "  The  Alexandrian  envoys  hastened  to 
put  in  their  word,  "  Lurd  and  master,  these  -lews  alone  have  refuse:! 
to  sacrifice  for  your  safety."  "  Nay,  Lord  Gains,"  said  the  Jens, 
"  it  is  ,i  slander.  We  sacrificed  for  you,  not  once,  but  thrice  ;  first 
when  you  assumed  the  empire,  luen  when  yui.i  recovered  from  your 
sickness,  and  apiiri  I'eryonr  s:ieeess  against  the  Giintuns."  "  Yes," 
observeu  Gains,  "  you  sacrificed  ,/V  me,  not  tu  me  ;  "  and  thereupon 
he  hurried  tu  another  room,  the  Jews  trembling,  and  their  rivals 
jeering,  "as  in  a  play."  The  next  remark  he  adiiressed  to  them 
was,  "Pray,  why  do  ye  not  oat  pork?"  Finally  lie  dismissed 
them  with  the  observation,  "  Jfeii  who  deem  me  no  god  arc  aftei 
all  more  unlucky  than  guilty.*'  The  embassy  of  Fhilo  and  his 
fellows  was  a  failure.  Gains  was  resolved  to  impose  his  worship 
on  the  Jews,  and  bis  orders  to  retronins  were  confirmed.  The 
rebellion  of  Judea  seemed  inevitable,  when  the  (lentil  of  the  mad 
tvraui  averted  ihe  .saenlege  from  lb::  temple  of  Jerusalem. 
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s.  Marriage  of  Km  and  Octuvia.  Agriin-iua's  influence 
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§  1.  Gaius  C.KSAitwas  tlic  lirst  of  a  lung  list  of  Human  Einiieror.s 
who  were  dcsiined  to  fall  by  tin;  hands  of  assassins.  His  death  1ml 
to  il  serious  crisis,  for  tin;  conspirators  had  acted  without  a  thought 
of  what  was  to  come,  find  tio  one  was  marked  oat  to  step  into  the 
place  of  the  murdered  Emperor,  Augustus  had  formally  selected 
Tiberius  ns  his  successor,  and  conferred  on  him  the  tribunioian  power  ; 
Tiberius  had  practically  selected  Gains  by  his  testament,  hut 
Gains  had  nut  either  conferred  a  share  of  (he  imperial  prerogatives 
On  any  one,  or  made  a  will.  Thus  it  seemed  ojieu  to  the  senate 
and  the  Jioman  people  to  put  into  practice  the  constitutional 
theory  that  the  Empire  "'as  elective. 

As  soon  as  the  assassination  became  known,  the  Consuls  Sentiits 
Saturninus  and  I'oniponius  Sccundus  ordered  the  lU'han  cohorts  to 
post  themselves  in  various  parts  of  the  city,  and  immediately 
called  together  the  senate  to  deliberate  on  what  was  to  "be  done. 
The  fathers  met  in  the  temple  of  Capitoline  Jupiter,  and  not,  as 
usual,  hi  the  Curia  Julia,  as  though  in  this  building  they  would  have 
heet!  under  the  iidluence  of  the  Julian  name.  They  were  unanimous 
in  denouncing  the  tyrannical  rule  of  Gains,  in  abolishing  his  un- 
popular taxes,  and  in  in-omising  a  donaiivc  to  the  soldiers.  But 
they  were  divided  on  the  more  momentous  question  as  to  the 
future  of  the  state.  Some  held  that  the  free  Republic  should  be 
restored  and  the  constitution  of  the  Ca.'sars  abolished  ;  others  voted 
that  the  I'riticipale  should  continue,  but  in  another  family,  and 
there  were  no  I.  wanting  candidaics  for  the  supreme  place.  They 
could  conic  to  no  agreement,  but,  before  they  separated,  a  decree 
was  passed  in  honour  of  CsssUis  f'iiaaea  at.d  tin:  other  conspirators, 
and  the  watchword  given  ly  the  consuls  to  the  city  cohorts  was 
Liberkis.  Cinerea  then  sent  an  officer  to  put  to  death  the  1'imprcss 
L'a'sonia  and  her  infant  daughter. 

liul  the  solution  of  the  diiliculty  did  nut  rest  with  the  senate. 
Tile  pnetorian  guards  had  already  determined  that  the  b'mpire  was 
not  to  be  abolished,  and  who  the  nest;  Emperor  was  to  be.  In  the 
confusion  which  followed  the  assassination,  seine  of  these  soldiers 
had  rushed  into  the  paiiec  in  search  oi  plunder,  and  had  discovered, 
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hidden  behind  a  curtain,  m  fear  of  bis  life,  Claudius,  the  soa  of 
Dru.sus  and  brother  of  Germanicus.  They  greeted  him  with  the 
title  Impei-atoi;  and  carried  him  off  to  flu:  pnetorian  camp.  The 
restoration  of  the  Itepubbc  would  have  meant  tin;  dissolution  of  the 
guards,  and  they  were  naiuraliy  resolved  to  hinder  it.  Claudius 
wavered  before  accepting  the  dignity  which  was  thus  thrust  upon 
him  and  of  which  ho  hail  perhaps  never  dreamt.  But  the  in- 
sistence of  the  soldiers,  the  voice  of  the  people  who  gathered  round 
the  senate  on  the  following  Morning,  and  the  counsels  of  Herod 
Agrippu,  who  went  to  anil  fro  between  the  senaie  and  the  camp, 
deter n unco  him  to  yield  ;  and  iie  proniisid  (he  guards,  when  llicy 
took  the  oath  of  allegiance,  n  donative  of  15,000  sesterces  (£120) 
each.  He  was  the  lirst  of  the  Ca'sars  wlio  bought.  tl:e  fidelity  of  the 
soldiers  hy  u  dilutive.  It  would  have  been  useless  lor  the  senate 
to  attempt  to  struggle  against  the  will  of  the  prauoriaus,  even  if 
the  urban  cohorts  had  continued  l.o  support  it,  but  these  went 
over  to  the  other  aide. 

Claudius  was  then  conducted  to  the  palace  hy  the  prn'lorians, 
and  he  ordered  the  .senate  to  come  lo  him  there.  The  senators  did 
not  dare  to  refuse  ;  only  the  conspirators  Cbau'ea  and  Submits  held 
out,  and  protested  against  the  replacement  of  a  madman  hy  an 
idiot.  The  ue.ua!  decrees  were  passed  conferring  the  imperial 
powers  upon  Claudius,  the  first,  but  by  no  means  the  last.  Roman 
Emperor  who  was  elected  by  the  will  of  the  prietorian  guards. 

Cha-rea  u.nd  others  of  the  conspirators  were  immediately  executed. 
Sabiiu.is  was  pardoned,  but  killed  himself  by  fulling  on  bis  sword, 
having  declared  that  he  could  not  survive  the  accession  of  another 
Casar.  For  all  the  other  acts  of  the  short  interregnum  a  general 
pardon  was  proclaimed,  lint  the  assassination  of  his  nephew  had 
made  a  deep  impression  on  Claudius,  and  be  adopted  the  practice  ■■>? 
keeping  guards  continually  pasted  round  his  person,  even  when  he 
sat  at  table.  All  persons  who  were  admitted  to  the  imperial 
apartments  were  searched  before  they  entered, 

§  '1.  The  new  Kir.pernr,  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero  Germanicus*,  was 
born  at  Luguduui.ini  on  the  day  on  which  tha  temple  of  August uh 
and  Home  was  dedicated  tin-re  by  his  father  ( LO  n.c),  lie  was  ■.bus 
about  fifty  years  of  age  when  be  came  lo  the  throne.  He  had 
always  been  regarded,  and  treated  by  his  family  as  half  an  imbecile, 
but  his  defects  seem  to  have  been  physical  rather  than  mental. 
His  constitution  was  weak  ;  bis  hands  trembled  ;  he  halted  on  one 
leg  ;  and  his  speech  was  thick.  Labouring  under  liiesc  dsadv;  mlages. 
be  "as  neglected  by  bis  mother,  wdio  described  biui  as  a  "  monster,'' 
and  left  to  tin;  care  of  servants.      His  grandmother  Livia   ignored 
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Itiii).  Augustus,  indeed,  ru-giibed  that  ke  was  not  such  a  fool  as 
he  seemed,  but  slighted  him,  deeming  him  worthy  of  no  higher 
dignity  than  an  ausuratc,  ami  leaving  him  only  il  very  small 
bequest  in  his  will.  Tiberius  treated  hint  with  undisguised  con- 
tempt, and  seeing  no  hope  of  a  public  career,  Claudius  retired  to 
the  country,  devoted  himself  to  literature,  anil  amused  himself 
with  the  society  of  low  people.  Under  his  nephew  Gains  he  was 
promoted  to  the  dignity  ot  the  colisulsbip,  and  thereby  entered  the 
senatorial  rank.  Hut  his  wanton  kinsman  f'oreed  him  to  snhinit  (o 
all  kinds  of  indignities  and  insuits.  lie  was  slintii.nl  in  the  emit, 
and  at  the  court  was  the  hntt  of  the  Emperor's  rollicking  com- 
panions. The  senate  seleeted  him  as  the  head  of  a  deputation  to 
Gains  in  Gaul,  and  on  that  occasion  tie  was  ducked  in  the  river 
Rhone.  He  was  created  priest  to  Gains  as  Jupiter  Latiaris,  and 
ruined  by  the  enormous  expenses  which  devolved  upon  him  in  that 
capacity.  Yet,  as  Gains  had  no  children,  the  more  farsight  ed,  li';e 
Herod  Agiippa,  saw  tliat  Claudius  might  one  day  he  a  candidate 
for  empire,  and  took  care  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  him. 

He  wrote  three  large  bistorieal  works;  a  Jiistory  of  the  Klrusciiiis, 
in  twenty  Hooks;  a  history  of  the  Carthaginians,  in  eight  Hooks: 
and  a  history  of  the  Roman  state  since  the  battle  of  Actium,  in 
forty-one  Hooks.  He  also  wrote  his  own  biography,  in  eight  books  ; 
a  defence  i  if  Cicero  against  the  censures  of  Asinius  Callus;  a  treatise 
on  dice-playing,  and  a  Greek  comedy.  The  Etruscan  and  Car- 
thaginian  fistoi  ks  v.  ere  aho  wile  I  en  in  (in  ci;.  lie  studied  grammar, 
and  attempted  to  enrich  tiie  J.atin  alphabet  by  three  new  letters," 
which,  however,  did  not  survive  his  reign.  Hut  though  lie  was 
crammed  with  antiquarian  lore,  hi;  had  "itli.  '■  '  ;iiienl:  in  applying 
it,  and  the  circumstances  of  his  enrly  life  ili-l  r,ol  tend  to  make  him 
practical,  Yel  it  was  a  gross  i  --.■  ■  ■  ■■■  i  ■  •'.  •  ■<>  say  that  lie  was 
half-witted.  When  he  came  to  (he  thrum:  hi;  surprised  all  hv 
showing  considerable  latent  fo.  administration,  -s  well  as  a  genuine 
anxiety  for  the  welfare  of  the  sUte.  He  was  a  weak- minded 
pedant,  and  lived  under  the  ii.:|iir;ir«  nf  bis  «ives  and  his  IVeed- 
men.  but  he  was  far  from  being-  an  nuoeeoc.  He  and  James  I.  of 
England,  to  whom  he  has  aptly  been  compared,  are  the  two 
notorious  examples  of  pedants  on  the  throne.  They  were  alike 
also  in  their  ungainly  ligures,  course  manners,  and  want  of  personal 
dignity.  The  face  of  Claudius,  as  represented  in  his  busts,  was 
haudsuiiie,   and  has    a    look   of   pain  or    weariness,    which   gives  it 
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§  ;'>.  Claudius  iliil  110I-  belong,  sfrietly  .speaking,  to  the  house  ol 
the  Cscsars.  He  had  not  been  transferred  into  tiic  Julian  gens, 
like  bis  uncle  Tiberius  si tul  bis  hro'Jie:  G  ermaliicus. 

When  lljcjrcl'ure  lie  adopted  the  name  "  Ca'snr,"  it  was  i:i  strict- 
IK*  no  longer  a  family  name,  but  an  imperial  title.  Yet  Claudius 
had  been  si  cl>seiy  nssocial'  <i  with  the  family  of  the  Ca.'sars  flint 
his  assumption  of  tli«  Ju'ian  cognomen  may  have  hardly  .seuncd 
;iii  innovation.  Tin.1  Claudiaus  and  Jiiiiaus  bail  been  so  closely 
connected  since  tlie  marriage  of  Augustus  and  Livia  that  they 
were  almost  regarded  (is  a  single  house.  1L  was  tlie  policy  ol 
Claudius  to  empbasi/.e  bis  connection  with  Augustus.  He  caused 
tlie  divine  honours,  which  Tiberius  bud  refused,  to  be  granted  In 
bis  grandmother  Livia  Augusta.  His  position  was  perhaps  further 
strengthened  by  hi-;  marriage  with  Valeria  Mcssalina,  who  was  a 
descendant  of  Octavis,  tlie  sister  of  Augustus.*  Their  daughter 
Octavist  was  intended  to  be  the  bride  of  1..  Junius  Silanus,  who  was 
a  great- groat- grand  son  nf  Augustus;  and  liis  other  daughter, 
An  ton  in,  by  a  former  wile,  was  auht'iecd  t'i  t'a.  I'ouipehts  Magnus, 
who  was  connected  Ihrough  bis  parents  with  several  distinguished 
families.! 

g  4-  The  reign  of  Claudius  was  marked  by  a  reaction  aga-nst 
that  of  Gains,  as  that  of  Gains  had  been  marked  by  a  reaction 
iigaiust  that  of  Tiberius.  The  new  Emperor  showed  himself 
clement,  and  moderate.  The  acts  of  Gains  were  annulled;  tlie 
estates  which  he  had  conlisented  were  restored  to  their  owners,  and 
tlie  statues  of  which  be  bad  robbed  the  temples  of  Greece,  and  Asia 
were  sent  back  to  their  homes.  Exiles  and  prisoners  who  were 
suffering  under  the  charge  of  treason,  were  pardoned,  and  Julia 
iind  Agrippiua,  the  nieces  of  the  Kmperor,  were  recalled  from  the 
banishment  to  which  they  bad  been  condemned  h.V  their  brother. 
The  new  year's  presents,  which  Gaius  had  demanded  from  bis 
subjects,  were  forbidden,  ami  the  Emperor  accepted  the  inheritance 
of  no  man  who  hod  relatives.  But  the  aristocrats  were  not  at  first 
contented  with  the  rule  of  one  whom  they  had  been  taught  to 
regard  witb  a  pilying  contempt.  The  fate  of  Gaius  showed  bow 
easy  it  was  to  overthrow  an  Emperor,  and  there  were  not  wanting 
aspirants  to  the  supreme  power.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  to  strike 
down  Claudius  and,  set  in  bis  place  L.  Aiumis  Vinicianus,  a  promi- 
nent senator.  The  movement  was  supporled  by  i'nrius  Oamillus 
Scrihoninnus,  governor  of  l.ialinatia,  wdio  underlook  io  march  into 
Italy  at  the  head  of  tlie  two  legions  under  his  command,  and  sent 
a  message   of   ins... lent  detiance   to  Claudius,   who   was   so   terrified 
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that  lie-  thuiiglit  nf  resigning  the  Empire,  lint  t : 1 1 :  soldiers  rei'asrd 
to  follow  their  commander  when  In!  announced  his  intention,  ami 
lit  was  forced  to  fiy  to  one  of  the  islands  nil'  the  const,  to  escape 
their  anger.  The  legions  (Vll.  and  XI.)  were  rewarded  for  their 
loyalty,  and  a  decree  el  tin.1  si'iuiii;  aiif.-ni'il  upon  each  the  titles 
of  Chiuduiii,  riot's,  Faithftd.  The  thief  conspirators  were  pun- 
ished by  death  or  committed  suicide. 
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and  the  wives  of  the  Emperor,  each 
authority  of  the  senate.  The  list  of 
the  order  had  not,  been  revised  since  the  reign  of  Augustus,  ami 
Claudius  undertook  the  unpopular  (ask,  which  his  two  predecessors 
had  omitted.  The  task  was  necessary,  hut  like  must  things  which 
Claudius  did,  he  per  to  ruled  U  in  a  maimer  which  excited  ridicule. 
Instciid  of  simply  ass.uiaing  censorial  power,  lie  revived  (17,  48  A.D.)* 
the  uftice  of  censor— a  title  which  Augustus  had  avoided — and  held 
a  lustrum.  His  colleague-  in  the  olliee  was  l„  Vitellius.  The  act 
was  harmless,  but  it  seemed  to  savour  of  the  antiquarian  on  the 
throne,  and  when  the  zealous  censor  i^unl  fifty  edicts  in  one  day, 
there  was  matter  for  jest,  in  Home.  But  useful  business-was  done. 
Many  new  members  were  admitted  into  the  senate,  and  the 
equestrian  order  was  also  revised.  Claudius  showed  that  he  had  not 
forgotten  the  land  of  his  birth,  by  paving  the  way  for  extending 
the./cs-  /ic-:ior<e»  '■'>  the  three  Cauls,  so  far  as  they  already  possessed 
the  civitftf-  sine  sitt)'i\t<iii>.  Natives  of  Callia  Xavbonensis,  of  Spain 
and  Africa,  had  already  been  admitted  to  the  senate,  and  the 
magistracies;  Claudius  extended  the  privilege  to  the  -Edui,  who,  as 
the  first  Gallic  allies  of  l!o:ue,  were  called  the  "  brothers  of  the 
Iimaan  people."  This  mark  of  favour  came  fitly  from  the  son  of 
Drusus,  the  brother  of  German  icus,  and  the  conqueror  of  Britain. 
The  speech  which  Claudius  pronounced  on   this  occasion  before  (he 
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senate  was  characteristic  of  the  man.  Two  considerable  fragments 
of  it  have  been  preserved  on  bronze  tablets,  which  were  dug  up  at 
Lyons,  and  we  can  judge  from  these  remains  that  (be  oration  was 
long  and  rambling,  displaying  knowledge  of  the  ancient  history  Of 
Home,  which  bore  very  little  on  the  matter  in  banii,anil  illustrating 
that  want  of  sense  of  proportion,  wbiob  made  even  tbc  best  acts  of 
Claudius  seem  n  little  absurd.  After  a  long  anil  tedious  historical 
disquisition,  lie  suddenly  breaks  out.  in  an  address  to  himself  which 
is  simply  grotesque:  "lint  it  is  high  time  for  thee,  O  Tiberius 
Ca'sar  Uermanicus,  to  unfold  to  the  conscript  fathers  the  aim  of 
tiiy  discourse." 

Like  Augustus,  Claudius  was  specially  empowered  by  the  senate 
(in  the  year  of  bis  censorship)  to  increase  the  number  of  patrician 
families,  which  were  gradually  dwindling,  with  a  view  to  the 
conservation  of  religions  ceremonies.  This  was  a  work  thoroughly 
congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  antiquarian  sovran,  lie  also  received 
powers  to  enlarge  the  I'omo.rium,  so  as  to  include  the  Aventine 
hill,  which  had  hitherto  lain  outside  the  limits  of  the  city  in  its 
narrower  sense.  As  an  imitator  of  Augustus  and  a  student  of 
Kli  uscan  arcaa?  eogy,  he  natura',i_\  made  the  maintenance  of  religioii 
ii  special  care,  and  did  away  with  the  oriental  rites  winch  had  come 
into  practice  at  the  court  in  the  reign  of  Gains.  The  Jews  were 
tolerated  in  Home  until  their  seditions  caused  him  to  e\pel  them 
again,  as  they  had  been  expelled  by  Tiberius.  Tn  the  eight 
hundredth  year  of  the  city,  which  fell  in  this  reign  (47  a.d.), 
Claudius  a.sl'outifex  Matrons  celebrated  the  Liidi  Speculates,  though 
they  had  been  celebrated  sixty-three  years  before  by  Augustus. 
He  founded  a  college  of  sixty  haruspiees  for  the  official  main- 
tenance of  Etruscan  auguries,  lint  in  his  zeal  for  religion  he  did 
not  neglect  the  dictates  of  worldly  wisdom,  and  limited  the  number 
of  holidays,  which  interfered  with  the  course  of  business. 

§  '.I  Claudius  also  imitated  his  great  model  in  devoting  himself 
assiduously  to  the  administration  of  justice.  He  used  to  sit 
patiently,  hour  after  hour,  through  tedious  judicial  investigations  in 
the  open  forum,  or  in  the  Basilica  Julia.  But  while  we  may 
recognise  his  good  intentions,  it.  is  doubtful  whether  such  personal 
activity  of  a  sovran  in  administering  justice  is  not  more  harmful 
than  beneficial.  He  annulled  [he  laws  of  treason,  .suppressed  the 
practice  of  delation,  and  promised  that  no  Itoniun  citizen  should  be 
submitted  to  (he  pain  of  torture.  He  did  away  with  the  innovation 
introduced  by  (onus,  that  slaves  might  give  evidence  against  tin-ir 
masters.  In  connection  with  these  measures,  which  were  designed 
to  preserve  the  dignity  of  the  Homan  citizen,  it  may  be  mentioned 
that  he  meted  out  strict  punishment  to  those  who  claimed  the 
HoBtciriny 
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franchise  on  false  pretences.  Tin  also  regulated  marriages  between 
free  women  and  slaves,  and  defined  the  legal  position  of  their 
children  as  servile. 

§  7.  Kerne  important  administrative  changes  were  made  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius.  Judicial  authority  was  committed  to  the 
procurators,  who  maimed  t tie  affairs  "f'tlie  fiscus  in  the  provinces, 
Tims,  suits  concerning  lineal  debts  were  withdrawn  from  the 
ordinary  tribunals;  but  those  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the 
award  of  the  imperial  procurator  cou'o  appeal  to  the  Emperor. 
Claudius  also  made  a  new  arrangement  fur  the  administration  of 
the  a'hiriuii:.  Jt  will  he  remembered  that  August  is  had  transferred 
(his  treasury  from  the  urban  ijiuestors  to  two  juvc^ores  lenti-ii. 
Claudius  restored  it  to  the  quarters,  hut  with  a  mod  ill  cat  ion  of 
ihe  old  arrangement.  The  two  treasurers  were  selected  from  the 
([UiVKlnrs,  licit  he  lot,  hut  by  the  choice  of  the  Emperor,  and  they 
held  office  for  three  years,  under  the  title  of  ijiwxtws  mmrii 
Stt'iini  (44  a.d.).  The  tendency  to  return  lo  old  constitutional 
forms  was  also  muni  tested  in  the  revival  of  the  legislative  p>ower 
of  the  eomiiia  of  llie  people.  Home  of  the  laws  of  Claudius  look 
the  form  of  jilvbistita.  But  it  was  the  unpractical  experiment  of 
an  antiquarian/  and  ali  his  important  legislation  l.;sok  tiie  form  of 
aenatuftcon&ulta. 

$8.  His  reign  was  distinguished  by  the  execution  of  works  of 
public  Utility,  lie  completed  the  aqueduct  which  had  been  begun 
by  Gains,  and  left  unfinished  ;  and  from  him  it  derived  the  name 
of  Aqua  Claudia.  A  much  greater  work  was  the  construction  of 
the  Portus  Homanus.  When  Claudius  came  to  the  throne,  the 
public  granaries  were  empty,  and  Home,  was  threatened  with  a 
famine.  The  immediate  necessity  was  relieved  by  extending  privi- 
leges to  private  Iradeincorn;  but  the  scarcity  ccnlinued,  and  one 
of  the  chief  ar.'.l  abiding  causes  wa.s  the  wan!  of  a  good  haven,  close 
to  Borne,  The  mouth  of  the  Tiber  was  shied  up  with  sand,  and 
the  corn-ships  from  Egypt  were  obliged  to  anchor  at  1'uteoli. 
Claudius  supplied  (his  great  want  by  malting  a  new  haven,  a  little 
above  the  w7e;l-uigli  deserted  port  of  Ostia,  and  eon  tier  led  with  the 
river  by  an  artificial  channel.  The  haven  was  formed  by  two 
immense  moles  built  out  into  the  sea,  and  a  lighthouse  was  erected 
at  the  entrance.  This  undertaking  involved  a  large  outlay,  but  it 
was  of  great  and  permanent  utility.  A  still  vaster  enterprise  was 
the  draining  of  the  1'ueiite  Lake  in  the  land  of  the  Marsi,  but  the 
cost  and  the  labour  were  not  recompensed  by  the  results.  The 
agriculture  of  tin'  Marsi ans  sulli-vcd  constantly  from  the  swelling  of 
the   waters    of    the    lake,    ami   Claudius   undertook    to    hinder   this 
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calamity  by  constructing  a  tunnel,*  three  miles  in  length  through 
Monte  Salviauo,  to  carry  away  the  overflow  into  the  river  Liri.s. 
Tin;  work  cf  thirty  thnusaiid  men  for  e".evei;  years  (il-51  A.r>.) 
was  spent  on  tiiis  design,  but  the  tunnel  did  not  prove  permanently 
etlicicnt,  like  that  which  drained  the  Alhnti  Lake.  Claudiu.s  cele- 
brated the  completion  of  the  work  by  amimic  naval  battle  on  the 
lake,  like  one  winch  Augustus  had  exhibited  in  an  artificial  basin 
in  the  Tran stibetinc  suburb  of  Home,  but  on  a  much  larger  scale. 
Claudius  equipped  vessels  of  three,  and  four  banks  of  oars,  with 
nineteen  thousand  men.  He  lined  the  shores  of  the  lake  with  a 
continuous  platform  of  rafts  to  prevent  the  galley-slaves  from 
escaping,  but  full  space  was  left  for  the  operations  of  a  sea-fight. 
Divisions  of  pradorlan  cohorts  and  cavalry  were  posted  on  the  rafts, 
with  a  breastwork  in  front  of  I  hem,  from  which  they  could  direct 
missiles  against  any  of  the  naval  gladiators  who  tried  to  escape. 
An  immense  unltintde  of  people,  both  from  Home  and  the  neigh- 
bouring towns,  had  gathered,  both  to  see  the  womhr. ul  spectacle, 
and  to  show  their  res]  icot  ibr  I  he  rhnr.evor :  ami  tin;  batiks,  [he  slnpes, 
mid  tin;  bill-top;  were  crowded  with  .-.pe-vlators,  so  that  the  scene 
resembled  a  vast,  theatre.  The  Fur.  lev  or,  drcsstd  in  a  splendid 
military  c'.oah  (/athtit'untitl'im),  and  liis  wife  Agrippina,  also  wearing 
a  military  eloak,  presided.  Though.  I  he  combatants  were  condemned 
criminals,  they  fought  bravely,  and  when  much  blood  had  been 
shed,  they  were  allowed  to  separate.  The  story  is  told  that  when 
they  saluted  Claudius  with  the  words,  Haw,  iuipmtioi;  moriiuri 
te  nt.lv.tunt,  ("ITail,  Emperor!  men  doomed  to  die  greet  thee "). 
he  answered  with  nut  nou  ("  Or  not "  (loomed  to  die)  ;  and  tlioy, 
taking  the  words  as  a  pardon,  refused  lo  fight.  Claudius  at  first 
thought  o(  having  them  all  massacred,  but  afterwards,  going  round 
in  person,  induced  Iheui  io  tight  by  threats  ami  exhortations. 


Sect.  III.— Tut:  P  boy  is  ens  uxdf.k  Claudius. 

§  i).  The  gradual  elevation  of  the  provinces  to  a  political  equably 
with  Italy  is  one  of  the  features  of  the  imperial  period.  The 
extension  of  the  ias  livnoritiii  to  Gaul,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned,  was  an  important  step  in  lids  direction,  and  the  reign 
of  Claudius  was  marked  by  a  tendency  to  bestow  the  Roman 
citizenship  on  provincial  communities.  He  was  ridiculed,  in  a 
humorous  satire  written  after  bis  death  by  the  philosopher  Seneca, 
for  having  resolved  to  see  all  the  Creeks,  Gauls,  Spaniards  and 
Britons,  dressed  in  the  Iloman  toga,     lie  introduced  many  changes 
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in  tlit  administration  of  ttiu  subject,  lands,  both  the  provinces  autl 
the  dependent  kingdoms.  In  the  north  the  Empire  gained  a  new 
province  by  the  conquest  of  Britain,  which  wilt  lie  recounted  in 
another  chapter;  and  this  led  to  an  increase  of  the.  army  by  two 
new  legions.  The  p-ietorian  cohorts  were  also  increased  in  this 
reign  from  nine  to  twelve.  Maurclania  had  to  lie  conquered  anew 
at  the  other  extremity  of  the  Efiipiic.  The  inhabitants  had  rushed 
to  arras  after  the  execution  of  their  kins;  l.'tuleuiy,  under  the 
leadership  of  jEdemon,  one  of  his  freedinen.  The  governor, 
i'ublius  Gabiuins,  was  not  equal  to  coping  wiiii  the  rebellion  ;  but 
his  successor,  (!.  Suetonius  Pauliuus,  who  became  laiuoiis  after- 
wards hy  his  campaign  in  Britain,  crossed  Mount  Atlas  and  went 
as  far  south  as  the  river  Gir,  reducing  the  Maurusian  tribes 
(42  A.P.).  '''''is  expedition,  however,  was  not  decisive,  and  the 
struggle  seems  to  have  lasted  until  45  A. P.,  when  Lucius  Galba 
(who  was  afterwards  Kmperur)  bc-ame  proconsul  o;'  Africa,  and 
I'm  Ilosidiiis  Geta  conimanck'd  in  Xumidia.  When  order  was 
restored,  chiefly  through  the  energy  of  (iela,  Maurctania  was 
divided  into  two  provinces,  separated  by  the  river  Mattua.  The 
western  was  distinguished  as  Tingitana,  from  the  town  Tiugi ;  the 
eastern  as  Ca'saricnsts,  from  the  town  Jul  Ca'sarca.  Each  was 
governed  by  a  pruenratur ;  but  in  ease  nf  necessity  they  were 
united  under  ihe  authority  of  a  legatus.  Another  change  in  the 
western  half  of  the  Empire  was  the-  enlargement  of  the  little 
prefecture  of  the  Coltiau  Alps,  and  the  elevation  of  its  prefect, 
Julius  Cottius,  fo  the  rank  of  king. 

§  10.   Claudius  conquered  Britain,  but  he  did   not  essay  the  other 


enterprise  which   had   o 
Gaul;  he  did  n. 


.tthe 


ixpedient  for  th« 
mqnest  of  Germa 


protection  of 


coast  of  the  North  Sea.  He 
refused  to  pav  the  stipulated  trii 
st  theChauei  (47  a.b,),  who  had 
e  Lower  province.  But  a?  he 
i  in.  the  land  of  that  people,  he 
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thiit  he  was  only  seeking   his  own  glory.     But  in  any  case  it  was 

the  policy  of  (he  government  ill  Ibis  time  to  keep  llie  Germans  in 
order  by  diplomacy  rather  limn  by  anus.  Thus  tin:  Cherusci,  who 
hail  degenerated  since  (.lie  (lays  of  Anuiniiis,  besought  the  Kiiiperor 
to  } i ro vide  them  with  a  chief.  Claudius  sent  Italictts,  the  son  oi 
Flavin  and  nephew  of  Armiuius.  For  a  time  the  youth  was 
popular,  hut  lie  soon  became  suspected  rind  disliked  on  account  of 
his  liomim  manners,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  bis 
position.  This  was  just  what  Rome  desired  ;  it  was  her  policy  to 
promote  discord  an:':  dissension  anion;.:  tin;  Germans. 

Corbtilo  returned  to  his  province  disgusted  and  disniipohil.cd. 
"How  happy  were  the  Roman  commanders  in  old  days,"  he  is 
reported  to  iiave  murmured  when  he  received  flu:  imperial  com- 
mand. As  ihe  soldiers  were  not  to  fight,  he  employed  them  in  the 
task  of  cutting  a  great  canal,  connecting  the  Mm.t  (Haas)  with  the 
]torthern  branch  of  the  liliine,  parallel  to  the  coast.  This  supplied 
the  place  of  a  road,  and  has  lasted  till  the  present  day,  running 
from  Rotterdam  to  Leiden.  The  reign  of  Claudius  was  also  dis- 
tinguished in  the  history  of  flic  Rhine  lauds  by  the  elevation  of 
the  Oppidnm  Hbioniin  to  the  ran;;  of  a  military  colony  (50  A.D.),— 
Colon  hi  Claudia  Agrippincitsis,  called  after  his  fourth  wife  the 
Ktnpress  Agrippimi,  who  ivas  horn  Intro.  Column,  as  il  was  simply 
nailed— and  is  still  culled  so  in  tiie  iortn  Colngueor  Coin — became  an 
important  centre  of  Roman  ci  vibration,  it  is  possible  I  hat  aeoihct 
illustrious  Roman  colony,  Augusta  Treverorum— Trier  Oil  the 
Mosei — was  also  founded  under  the  auspices  nf  Claudius.*  One 
work  which  iia  1  been  begun  by  ids  father  it  devolved  upon  him  to 
complete.  This  was  the  great  road  connecting  Italy  with  the 
Upper  'Danube,  passing  over  the  Brenner  Alps,  the  Via  Claudia 
Augusta. 

S  11.  There  were  also  hostilities  in  the  Upper  province  dining 
the  reign  of  Claudius.  It  was  found  in  cessary  to  make  an  ex- 
pedition against  I  lie  Chafti,  and  the  last,  of  the  three  eagles  lust  by 
Varus  was  on  this  occasion  recovered.  Some  yearn  later  (50  a.d.) 
predatory  hands  of  Ciiatti  invaded  the  province,  which  was 
l.heii  governed  by  l'ubiins  .I'umpomiis  Si-entnlus.  lie  ordered  the 
Vangemcs  and  ihe  .\cmetcs — rribes  which  dwdb.il  on  the  Id'l.  bank 
ui  the  Rhine  about  liorbetoiuagus  (Worms),  and  Noviomagus 
(Speyci)-  -aluiig  with  Toe  auxiliary  cavalry,  to  intercept  the  retreat 
of  the  invaders  and  attack  them  while  they  were  dispersed.  The 
troops  were  divided  into  two  columns.  One  nf  these  cut  off  the 
plunderers  on   their  return,  when   after  a  carouse  they  were   heavy 
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with  sleep;  ami  some  survivors  of  the  disaster  of  Varus  were 
delivered  from  captivity.  The  other  column  inflicted  greater  loss 
on  the  foe  in  it  regular  buttle,  and  returned  laden  with  spoil  to 
Mount  Taunus,  where  rniiiponius  was  waiting  with  his  legions- 
The  triumphal  ornaments  were  decreed  to  Fompotiitts,  who, 
however,  was  more  celebrated  for  his  poems  than  for  his  military 

§  12.  On  the  Parmonian  frontier,  Claudius  was  called  upon  to 
intervene  in  the  affairs  of  the  Snevi.  After  the  overthrow  of 
Marobodtuts,  Vannius  had  been  recognised  as  king  of  the  Suevic 

realm,  which  included  Bohemia,  the  land  of  the  "Marconi am d,  and 
also  the  modern  Moravia,  the  land  of  the  Quadi.  For  about  thirty 
years  Vannius  reigned  in  great  prosperity,  popular  with  his 
eountryinen,  whom    he   enriched   by  plunder   and   the   tribute  ol 

mbjeet  tribes,  lint.  long  possession  made  him  a  tyrant,  and  domestic 
batted,  combined  with  the  enmity  of  neighbouring  peoples,  proved 
his  ruin.  In  50  A.i>.  a  plot  was  formed  for  his  overthrow  by  bis 
nephews  Vangio  and  f>ido,  who  were  supported  by  Vihiliits,  king  ot 
the  Heiiuunduri,  a  people  who  lived  west  ot  lioiiomia.  Claudius 
declined  to  send  ltomau  troops  to  protect  bis  vassal,  and  would  only 
promise  a  sail;  refuge  to  Valiums  in  case  be  were  expelled.  But  he 
instructed  l'alpellius  Ilister,  the  legatus  of  I'aunonia,  to  have  his 
li-ioiis  v.iib  Some  chosen  auxiliaries  posied  along  the  hanks  of  the 
Daiiidw — as  a  rule  their  station  wns  on  the  Drave-  lo  he  a  support 
to  Vannius  if  be  were  conquered,  and  a  tenor  to  the  conquerors.  The 
enemies  of  Vannius  were  sup]  orled  by  an  immense  force  of  Lugii,  a 
Suevic  tribe  which  probably  dweiiod  in  the  modern  Silesia.  Tu 
oppose  this  large  force,  Vannius  bad  obtained  seine  cavalry  from  the 
buyers  (a  Saiinariaii  race  who  liven  bet'.veeii  the  Danube  and  the 
Tbeiss\  to  support  his  own  infantry.  He  wished  to  protract  the 
wiir  hv  :!iaii-,'.;i:iiiiiL;  hiii.--e.it'  in  tiatresses  ;  hut  the  Jax-ygcs,  who 
could  not  endure  a  siege,  brought  on  au  engagement;  Vannius  was 
eoni[K:lled  tu  come  down  from  his  forts,  and  was  defeated.  He  then 
fled  to  the  Roman  fleet  on  the  Danube,  and  grants  of  land  in 
Pannonia  were  assigned  to  him  and  his  followers.  Vangio  and 
Sidu  divided  his  kingdom,  and  remained  loyal  to  Koine. 

§  13.  In  the  east,  the  list  of  provinces  was  augmented  by  the 
conversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Thrace  into  a  province  governed  by  a 
procurator  (40  a.tj.).  The  free  confederation  of  the  cities  of  Lycia 
was  also  abolished  and  that  country  united  to  the  province  of 
I'ampbyiia  (-13  _\  d.).  This  measure  led  to  the  complete  He.leuisa- 
tiou  of  Lycia.  Jfacedonia  and  Achaia,  which  Tiberius  had  placed 
under  the  common  control  of  an  imperial  legatns,  were  restored  by 
Claudius  to  the  senate,  and  again  governed  by  pra-tei-ian  proconsuls. 
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Now  that  Mi[i:;i  was  separately  administered,  they  were  girt  round 
by  a  chain  of  frontier  provinces  which  secured  ibem  against  hostile 
inroads,  so  that  they  could  In.'  safely  entrusted  to  the  senate. 

'I'll,:  jiii'iiir.s  of  the  smail  ilc]".-tu1e;3it  kingdoms  in  the  east  were 
ordered  anew.  Antiochus  IV.  was  restored  to  the  throne  of 
Comniage:ie,  whi'cli  Gains  h:ul  given  him  and  then  capriciiiiiH] y 
taken  away.  Special  attention  was  attracted  to  the  kingdom  of 
Hesperus  a;ul  the  north-ra::tcrn  shores  of  iiie  Knxine.  'I'liii  hist' try 
of  these  regions,  is  s.u  little  known  thai:  (lie  glimpse  of  them  which 
we  get  now  is  welcome.  In.  41  a.d.  Claudius  transferred  the 
kingdom  oi'  liusporos,  which  Gains  hail  bestowed  on  Tolenio,  to  a 
curtain  Mi'drradatcs,  who  claimed  to  he  descended  fioin  the  great 
opponent  of  1'unio;  and  l'ok'ino  receive;!  some  districts  in  Cilicia  as 
a  compensation,  lint  a  lew  years  later  (15  ,\,n.)  lie  was  deposed, 
for  what  reasim  is  unknown,  and  his  brother,  a  youth  named  Cotys, 
was  set  up  in  his  stead  and  at  first  supported  by  a  eonsiuerable 
Unman  force  under  Aldus  Didius  Gallus,  who  was  probably  governor 
of  Mcesiil.  When  l.be  Romans  depi!ried,  leaving  only  a  few  cohorts 
under  a  knight  named  Julius  Aquila,  Mitbradatcs  saw  his  op- 
portunity. Collecting  a  hand  of  men,  who  were  exiles  like  himscli, 
he  overthrew  the  king  of  the  Dandaridae,  a  people  winch  dwelled 
near  the  llypanis  (the  Kuban),  mid  established  himself  as  ruler  over 
thein.  Cotys  and  Aiptila  were  alarmed  at  the  prospect,  of  an 
invasion  by  Miihradates  a;  the  head  of  the  Dandarids,  especially  as 
the  Miraci,  another  obscure  people  of  those  regions,  had  assumed  a 
hostile  attitude.  Accordingly  they  sought  the  alliance  of  Eunones, 
king  of  the  Aorsi,  another  r..\a.  whose  exact  home  is  uncertain  It 
was  resolved  to  anticipate  the  designs  of  the  dethroned  king  of 
Bosporus  by  attacking  him  in  his  new  Dandarid  realm.  The  army 
ol  Cotys  consisted  of  the  Konian  cohorts,  native  Iiospnran  troops, 
and  cavalry  supplied  by  Eunoncs.  Mithradatos,  having  no  adequate 
forces  to  oppose  to  this  attack,  was  def'ea'ed,  and  t-in/.a,  the  town  of 
Dandai'iea,  was  occupied  by  the  invaders.  The  victors  then 
proceeded  againd:  the  Siraci,  and  laid  siege  to  their  town,  named 
Uspe,  which  was  built  on  high  ground  and  also  fortified  by  art. 
The  place  was  easily  taken,  ami  the  inhabitants,  although  they  had 
ollVred  submission,  were  massacred.  After  the  fall  of  Uspe,  the 
king  of  the  Siraci  deserted  the  cause  of  Milluadat.e-,  and  prostrated 
himself  before  the  image  of  the  Emperor.  The  Komans  were  very 
proud  of  this  expedition.  Til ey  bad  advanced  within  three  days' 
journey  of  the  banks  of  the  Tana  is,  which  in  their  geography  was 
regarded  as  one  of  the  limits  of  the  known  world.  Hut  as  they 
returned  by  sea,  some  ships  were  wrecked  on  I  he  shores  of  the  Tauri, 
and  the  barbarians  slew  one  of  the  prelects  and  some  of  the  soldiers,      .--, 
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l''or  Mitlnadates  it  only  remained  to  throw  himself  on  the  mercy 
of  some  protector.  Not  trusting  his  brother  Cuiys,  and  there  lieing 
no  Roman  oftieer  of  influence  en  die  spot,  lie  gave  himself  up  lo 
Elmoues,  king  of  ihe  Aolsi.  Hunones  undertook  ids  cause,  and  sent 
envoys  to  Claudius,  begging  mercy  for  the  captive.  After  some 
hesilaiioi;,  the  Kmperor  decided  on  exercising  clemency;  Jlithradaics 
was  conducted  to  Koine,  and  is  said  to  have  spoken  bold  words  in 
tlus  imperial  presence:  "  I  have  returned  toyon  of  my  own  free  will ; 
if  you  tlo  not  believe  it,  let  me  go,  and  look  for  me!  "  The  fate  of 
.Mitbradai.c.s  is  uncertain,  hut  he  was  probably  kepi,  like  Mnrohoduus, 
in  some  Italian,  city. 

5  14.  But  the  most  important  change  was  Ihe  restoration  of  Ihe 
kingdom  of  Herod.  Judea,  width  since  his  death  had  been  governed 
by  a  Roman  procurator,  was  given  along  with  Samaria  to  his 
grandson  Agrippa,  who  had  played  a  prominent  part  in  securing 
the  accession  ol'  Claudius.  This  change  was  at  least  as  much' a 
matter  ol  policy  as  a  reward  to  Agrippa.  It.  was  intended  to  soothe 
the  bad  feeling  against  the  Roman  government,  which  had  been 
stirred  up  among  the  Jews  under  the  reign  of  Gains.  Two  edicts 
were,  issued,  according,  first  to  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  and  then  to 
the  Jews  of  the  whole  Empire,  the  free  exorcise  of  their  worship. 
Agrippa  was  very  popular  with  the  .lews,  and  lie  was  also  popular 
with  the  Greeks.  At  Jerusalem  lie  was  a  Jew  ;  at  Cassarea  he  was 
a  gentile.  On  two  occasions  the  governor  of  Syria,  Vihins  Jtarsus, 
was  obliged  to  inter  fere  with  bis  policy  ;  in  -12  A.n,  to  prevent  him 
from  fortifying  the  new  town  of  Jerusalem,  and  in  Ihe  following 
year,  to  put  a  stop  to  a  suspicious  congress  of  kings-  --Anl.ioohns  ol 
Cotnmagcne,  Ootys  of  Little  Armenia,  Sauipsigerani  of  Kmesa, 
1'olemo  of  I'ontus — who  laid  assenibh  d  at.  Tiberius  to  meet  Agrippa, 
Mutt  lie  restored  kingdom  of  Judea  was  of  slant  duration.  Agrippa 
died,  eaten  up  of  worms,  in  ii  A.n.,  and  his  son,  who  was  kept  as 
a  hostage  at  Home,  was  not  deemed  competent  to  succeed  him. 
Judea  was  placed  again  under  the  government  of  a  procurator,  bul, 
to  assuage  the  discontent  of  the  Jews  and  prevent  disturbances,  Ihe 
nomination  of  the  high  priest  and  Ike  ailtuiuis'.ralion  of  the  treasure 
of  the  temple  were  not  assigned  to  iiirn  but  to  king  Herod  of  the 
Syrian  Cbaleis,  a  brother  of  Agrippa.  At.  this  lime  Judea  was  much 
disturbed  by  brigands  as  well  as  by  the  fanatical  haired  of  the  Jews 
against  the  L'agans ;  and  tiie  constant  injvrf  rence  of  tin.1  governor  of 
Syria  was  required.  The  administration  of  Judea  was  one  of  the 
most  diiljcult  problems:  that  tin;  Romans  bad  to  deal  with  ;  and  they 
eommiU.cd   the  error  of    not  stationing   sufficiently    large    military 

forces  in  that  province. 

In  53  a.d.,  Claudius  granted  immunity  from  tribute  to  the  island 
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of  Cos,  as  a  ■  personal  favour  to  his  physician  Xenopbon,  wla. 
belonged  (d  tliu  Aseie] 'hole,  a  family  of  mcuieal  priests,  w};o  lived 
in  that  island.  The  Emperor  made  one  of  his  characteristic 
ispcechos  in  tiit  senate,  pini!  into  t ho  ancient  history  of  the  Coans, 
Ami  tli en  loitieg  uiit  thy  true  motive  of  his  proposal  by  mentioning 
Xcnophon,  their  distinguished  country  man.  About  tins  same  time, 
tribute  WAS  remitted  for  live  years  to  Ilyv.anl  inii],  which  had  differed 
severely  i'vom  the  Bosporan  war  und  from  disturbances  in  Thrace 
when  that  oounlry  was  made  a  province.  Tim  history  of  the  war 
for  Armenia  must  be  reserved  lor  another  chapter. 

§  15.  It  may  be  asked  how  far  the  administration  of  the  Kmpire 
was  glided  by  the  mind  of  Claudius,  and  how  far  the  measures  of 
Ids  reign,  were  due  to  Ids  advisers.  On  tiiis  it  is  impossible  til 
speak  with  certainly.  There  is  a  curious  contrast  between  his 
rather  ridiculous  personality  and  the  not  inconsiderable  positive 
results  of  his  reign.  However  much  lie  owed  to  his  able  councillors, 
it  is  certain  that  he  impressed  many  of  his  measures  with  his 
personal  stamp.  If  lie  was  weahiTin'ed,  easily  jillucii!  ed  by  women 
and  free.imen,  immoderate  in  sensual  indulgence,  and  fond  of  wine 
and  gambling,  it  unisl  not.  lie  forgotten  that  he  was  well  educated. 
Nor  is  it  fair  to  blame  1dm  for  the  prominent  part  which  the  heed- 
men  of  his  household  played  in  ibe  administration  of  the  state.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Kmporur  had  neither  official  ministers 
jiov  a  regular  civil  service  at  his  disposal.  He  was  supposed  to  he 
his  own  secretary  of  slate  and  his  own  treasurer;  and  he  was 
therefore  obliged,  to  have  recourse  to  the  services  of  his  freediuen  for 
carrying  on  the  business  of  Ibe  state.  Augustus  himself  had 
depended  on  freedmen  after  the  death  of  l:is  advisers  Agrippa  and 
Miecenas.  Tiberius  and  Cains  also  employed  them,  but  did  not 
admit,  then:  to  their  confidence.  They  occupied,  however,  suoh  s 
position  that  their  itiiiuence  over  a  weak-minded  Princeps  was 
almost  a  matter  of  course.  'I'his  happened  in  the  case  of  Claudius, 
lie  needed  councillors  to  lean  upon,  and  the  freedmen  wore  there,  at 
his  hand,  (lis  most  trusted  advisers  were  Narcissus,  who  held  the 
p.ost  of  all  ejiistulin,  ""  secretary:  .1. 'alias,  who  was  the  a  >vl.i<mibi<s, 
or  steward  and  accountant ;  CaJlistus,  the  «.  lilHUn,  who  received  all 
petitions  [(referred  to  the  Kinperor;  ami  Volybius,  wito  assisted  his 
master  in  Jiis  studies,  and  had  himself  won  a  place  in  literature  by 
translating  lloitior  into  Latin  and  Virgil  into  Greek.  These  Creeks 
were  well-educated  men,  capable  and  versatile  ;  and  it  would  be  an 
error  of  prejudice  to  ridicule  the  government  of  Claudius  as  being 
conducted  by  a  company  of  menials.  They  were  doubtless  far 
mme  competent  to  perform  the  duties  of  their  offices  and  to  advise 
ti;o  limperor  than  (l:e  ufticiais  of  equestrian  and  senatorian  rank 
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But  in  consequence  of  ihoir  position  thuy  were  overbearing  and 
avaricious.  Having  no  social  position  they  sought  a  compensation 
in  amassing  wealth,  and  their  administration  was  consequently 
marked  by  the  grossest  corruption.  They  suld  appointments  to  Ihe 
hin.ijest  bidders  ;  they  compassed  the  ooriiisealion  of  the  estates  of 
nobles  on  falsi;  or  frivolous  charges;  they  cxt"iled  bribes  by 
threats.* 


Sect.  IV.— Messalka. 

5  ir>.  Tn  those  malpractices  the  froedmen  were  aided  and  abetted 
by  the  Eiujii't'ss  Jlessalhia.  In  his  youth  Claudius  had.  been 
betrothed  to  /Thiiilia  Lopidn,  daughter  of  I  he  younger  Julia,  but 
ibe  marring:!  was  broken  off  on  account  of  her  mother's  misconduct. 
He  lost  a  second  bride,  Livia  Camilla,  through  her  death  on  the 
wedding-day,  ami  finally  married  1'iautia  Urgular.iLa,  daughter  of 
M.  Plan  tins  Silvanus,  who  bad  distinguished  himself  in  Illyneum. 
riautiaf  was  repudiated  on  account  of  an  iu:riguo  with  a  freedman, 
and  Claudius  then  married  .IJlia  Pn'tina,  by  whom  lie  had  one 
daughter.  .ITia  was  also  oivorced,  but,  for  no  serious  cause,  and 
(about  38  a.d.)  Claudius  look  a  third  wife,  as  lias  been  already 
mentioned,  Valeria  Messalina.  Tins  remarkable  woman  was 
descended,  on  the  father's  side,  from  :he  race  of  the  orator  Mcssaila 
Uorvinus;  hut  by  ber  mother,  Dcmitia  Lepida,  she  was  eon  nee  toil 
with  the  family  of  the  Ca'sars.  Claudius  and  Lepida  were 
cousins,  being  berth  trie  grandchildren  of  Anionics  the  triumvir 
and  Octavia,  the  sister  of  Augustus.  The  name  of  Messalina 
has  become  proverbial  for  unblushing  sensuality.  The  tales  that 
have  been  preserved  of  ber  vices  and  her  orgies  bear  on  them  tho 
marks  of  exaggeration,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  her  conduct 
was  dissolute,  and  Unit  she  exercised  an  evil  inil uer.ee  on  the  women 
of  Home.  She  is  snid  to  have  tarried  cm  criminal  intrigues  with 
the  ihnperor's  freed  men,  especially  with  Narcissus.  It  seems 
certain  that  she  and  they  combined  to  hoodwink  Claudius.  They 
concealed  her  love  affairs  with  others,  and  she  concealed  their  pecula- 
tions. "While  Messalina  indulged  her  amorous  caprices,  Narcissus 
and  Pallas  built  up  such  great  Ibrlunes.  that  when  Claudius  once 
complained  of  want  of  money,  he  was  told  that  he  would  be 
rich  enough  if  those  two  (teedmen  took  him  into  partnership. 

-  The  wealth  of  Pallas  was  proverbial,  |  of  SnJsnns,  but  died  in  infancy;  and  o 
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§  17.  The  position  of  Mrssaiinii  earned  secured  by  the  rircnm- 
stance  that  flie  had  borne  her  huskaml  a  sou,  Tiberias  Claudius 
Germanicus,  who  afterwards  received  the  Mine  Iliitannious  in 
memory  of  the  conquest  of  Britain.  He  was  1x»m  in  I'cbruary, 
shortly  after  his  father's  accession,  and  this  was  tins  first  case  of  a 
soil  liorn  to  a  reigning  Ca'sar.  Jji.it  Claudius  declined  the  propo-al 
to  confer  either  upon  his  son  the  titie  Augustus,  or  upon  the 
Knipress  that  of  Augusta.*  !>ut  ;>  1 1 ! i ■  ■  i l_- i :  Mcs.-'alina  iv.is  nut  raise. 1 
lu  the  rani;  which  bad  burn  lield  l>y  Livhi,  she  received  conspicuous 
honour  by  the  decree  which  permitted  her  to  riile  in  the  carpentuin, 
[lie  use  of  wlilcli  was  still  generally  restricted  to  persons  holding 
priestly  oftices  at  solemn  festivals.  A  like  permission  had  been 
already  granted  to  the  F.mperor's  mother  Antouia. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Clauiiius  recalled  his  nieces,  Julh 
and  Agrippilta,  from  exile.  Agrippina's  husband,  Cn.  Uoniit.ius 
.\henobarbus,  was  dead,  and  some  time  after  her  return  siie  married 
Crispus  I'assienus.  Julia  was  espoused  to  II.  Yinicius,  Hot.li  ladies 
were  young  and  attractive;  and,  as  the  daughters  of  fiennanicus 
and  sisters  of  (rains,  they  both  exercised  inliiuuice  and  awakened 
suspicion  at  the  court  of  t.'laudins.  Agrippina  avoided  the  dangers 
which  surrounded  her,  hut  Juii.rs  marked  attentions  to  her  uncle 
excited  tlie  jealousy  of  Messulimi;  she  wsn  driven  again  into 
banishment ,  and  died  of  starvation.  Tf.e  philosopher  Seneca,  noted 
lor  his  wealth  as  well  as  for  ins  wrilin.es,  was  banished  at  tlie  same 
time  to  Corsica,  as  a  lover  of  Julia  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  bis  estates 
were  not  confiscated.  In  the  following  year  (l'>  a.d.)  a  far  more 
glaring  act  of  injustice  was  committed  t.e  satisfy  the  vengeance  „f 
Messalina.  A  distinguished  nobleman,  Appius  Hilniujs,  of  (lie  Jitniau 
gens,  had  rejected  the  lioe.nl ions  advances  of  the  Empress,  and  she 
determined  to  destroy  h;ni,  although  lie  had  i*cn  recently  married 
to  her  mother  Dotnilia  Lepida.  As  there  was  no  possible  "round 
of  charge  against  him,  Jlessalina  and  her  accomplice  Narcissus 
devised  a  curious  plol.  Narcissus  entered  the  Emperor's  chamber 
earl}'  one  morning,  and  told  in  accents  of  alarm  that  lie  had  dreamt 
the  previous  night  that  Claudius  was  murdered  by  Silanus. 
Messalina  then  said  that  she  had  been  visited  by  the  same  dream. 
Claudius,  weak  and  superstitious,  was  terrified  by  the  startling 
riiijieidi.'nee,  and  before  lie  had  time  to  recover  from  his  fright, 
Hilauus  himself  appeared,  according  lu  an  appointment  which  the 
l-.inperor  had  made  with  him.  lint  Claudius  in  bis  bewilderment, 
forgot  the  appointment,  and  saw  in  the  sudden  appearance  ol 
Bikinis  a  confirmation  of  the  suspicious  which  had  been  aroused  by 
tie.!  dreams.      Jlessalhia  and  Narcissus   pressed  their  advantage,  and 
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easily  jiers  a  ailed   the   deceived  Emperor   to   issue  an  order  for  the 
immediate  execution  of  Silanus. 

If  tills  talc  can  be  trusted,  it  shows  Low  unscrupulous  the 
Empress  and  ihe  frcedi;icn  wore  in  compassing  their  ends,  nnd  how 
completely  (lie  Emperor  was  doui mated  by  their  influence.  Many 
other  conspicuous  victims  were  sacrificed  to  the  jealousy  or 
covotousness  uf  Mesial  it  in.  Among  tlieio  was  Poppa-a  t-iabina,  said 
to  be  the  most  beautiful  woman  of  the  day,  (lie  wife  uf  L.  Cornelius 
Scipio.  Her  real  offence  was  1. Iis.it  she  tried  tu  fascinate  Mnester,  a 
daneer  with  whom  Mt.-ssalina  «"n>  in  luvc.  full  the  charge  preferred 
against  her  was  that  she  committed  adultery  -wit.il  Valerius 
Asiaticus,  a  nobleman  of  wealth  and  influence,  who  was  one 
of  Ihe  consuls  of  the  year  (47  A.n.).  He  was  brought  into  the 
r vial  because  Messaliua  coveted  the  pardens  of  Lucullus  on  the 
1'incian  hi!!,  which  he  had  inherited.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
accused  of  treasonable  designs,  and  was  given  no  opportunity  to 
defend  himself  before  the  senate.  The  trial  took  place  privately  ia 
the  palace ;  sentence  was  passed  on  the  accused,  and  he  was  allowed 
to  choose  his  own  death,  lie  adopted  (he  maimer  of  suicide  which 
was  then  in  fashion,  and,  after  bathing  and  supping,  cut  open  Ids 
veins  and  lot  himself  bleed  to  death,  i'oppa-a  put  an  end  to  her 
own  life,  before  the  trial  was  concluded. 

5  1H.  So  far  the  plans  of  llcssalina  and  those  of  the  freedmen 
had  not  clashed.  The  interests  of  the  latter  were  mil  threatened  by 
an  intrigue  with  the  dancer  Mnester  or  by  the  confiscation  of  the 
gardens  of  Asiaticus.  Tint  when  she  enguged  in  an  intrigue  with 
a  Konian  noble,  Gains  Silins,  the  case  was  vo-y  different.  Fur  such 
a  connection  was  clearly  a  menace  to  the  throned  A  man  in  the 
position  of  Silhis  wouM  hardily  hava  suffered  himself  to  lie  drawn 
into  an  intrigue  with  a  woman  of  Messalina's  evil  reputation,  if  lie 
had,  not  been  urged  by  motives  of  ambition.  But  Ihe  interests  of 
the  freedmen  were  bound  up  in  their  master's  life,  and  lbs  overthrow 
would  have  almost,  coitainly  meant  their  ruin.  They  determined  that 
(ia.ius  SJlius  should  not  attain  to  the  I'riucipate,  and,  as  Mossalina 
refused  to  listen  to  their  warnings,  they  brought  about  her 
fall  (48  A.D.). 

The  Empress,  infatuated  with  her  new  lover,  induced  him  to 
divorce  his  wife,  and  promised  to  wed  him  after  the  death  of 
Claudius,  whose  weak  constitution  niighe  not  lie  expected  to  hold 
nut  much  longer.  Hut  at  Irngt  I;  dibits,  ■■.wary  of  hisni: ibi guous  and 
dangerous  position,  and  apprehensive,  perhaps,  uf  the  constancy  uf 
his  paramour,  urged  her  to  consent  to  the  bob]  step  of  removing 
Claudius.  He  undertook  to  adopt  Brilannicus,  and  promised  tu 
reign  in  his  name  and  as  Ids  guardian.  Messaliua,  however,  wa 
Hosier; 
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nut  anxious  to  grailfy  his  wishes.  She  feared  that  when  Silius 
reached  tin:  510a  1  of  his  ambition  he  might  spurn  her  from  him  on 
account  of  1 1  (_■  t-  licentiousness.  Nevertheless  slut  felt  such  pleasure 
in  trampling  "I11111  public  opinion  ami  outraging  morality,  that  she 
consented  to  celebrate  ,a  formal  marriage  with  her  lover.  Claudius 
whs  just  then  about  to  set  forth  Cor  Oslia,  but  before  he  started 
he  «-3?  assured  by  dbniers  that  some  evil  was  destined  ,0  hefal 
"the  husband  of  Jhssaliua."  To  avert  evil  from  his  own  head,  lie 
was  induced  to  sanction  a  pretended  marriage  between  ids  wife  and 
another.  Gains  Silius  was  chosen  to  be  the  sham  bridegroom ; 
the  betrothal  took  place  in  the  Emperor's  presence,  and  he  himself 
signed  the  marriage  contract.  He  then  started  for  Ostia,  but 
Jli-.-;s.ii:tia  remained  behind  on  a  p-ca  of  hidi sped  lion,  and,  iucrrdib'.e 
as  it  may  seem,  celebrated  her  marriage  with  Silius  with  all  the 
customary  festivities.* 

It  was  an  anxious  moment  for  the  freedmeti,  Narcissus,  Pallas, 
and  ( 'ahistus.  'i'he  1  Instruct  ion  of  <  I. bus  Si  I  in-  mil  a  at  all  haaards 
Ix.i  e!l'ei::ed,  and  it  wits  necessary  to  set  cautiously  to  work.  The 
influence  which  Mcssalina  still  possessed  bad  been  recently  shown 
by  the  sentence  of  death  |  assed  on  IVlybins,  who  had  attempted  to 
interfere  between  her  and  her  lover.  So  Narcissus  laid  a  plan  to 
lake  her  unawares,  and  ensure  her  full  befiea:  she  could  ob'ahl  an 
interview  with  her  husband.  He  suborned  two  women,  who  were 
Intimate  with  Claudius  to  awaken  him  to  the  knowledge  of  bis 
strange  situation.  Narcissus  was  then,  according  to  the  pre- 
arranged pint,  summoned  to  the  Emperor's  presence,  and  confirmed 
the  strange  tale  of  the  marriage  of  Me-salina.  "Did  Claudius,"  be 
asked,  "know  that  he  had  been  divorced  by  his  own  wife?  that 
the  people,  the  senate,  the  soldiers  laid  witnessed  the  marriage  of 
Silius?  was  he  still  unaware  that,  unless  he  acted  promptly,  the 
city  was  in  the  hands  of  the  husband  of  Mcssalina  V"  The  Emperor 
could  hardly  believe  the  story,  but  others  of  the  household  bore 
testimony  to  its  truth,  and  in:  was  urged  to  hurry  back  to  Home 
nith  all  speed,  anil  secure  himself  in  the  pra'toriau  camp.  Utterly 
bewildered  and  frightened,  f'laudius  let  his  councillors  do  with  him 
what  they  would,  and  on  his  way  back  to  Rome,  he  kept  continually 
asking,  "Am  I  the  Emperor?  Is  Silius  a  private  citizen?7' 
Narcissus  distrusted  Lucius  Cefa,  one  of  the  two  prefects  of  the 
pnetoriau  guards,  as  a  friend   of  Mcssalina.      lie   therefore  induced 

*  Juvenal,      wilt  if    oulHr^Miif     011     Hi.-      1  "-n1  k  |i;il  .i.  i.i'i-.ivilv.r  aii-:iM-'- vt.ii. .i'ii,-'. ai  - 

■ill, Suits  tlai  ^L""  i,f  siliu-,  $-.  1.11.'  wh"-'?  I- kiiirin  ■,'■■  Tyvii.-i|i:r  ]ial.x;n  ^■.niiilis  in 
ruin  ..«*  dun  in  tils  yi"..l  l.i.d..-.  iirnl  il-.i'v-  liurli.s 
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Claudius  tn  commit  to  himself  the  command  of  (lie  guards  fur  a 
single  il ay.  On  obtaining  the  consent,  of  the  Km  1(11:1  i-r,  lie  sent  orders 
to  Koine  that  the  house  of  Silius  should  he  occupied,  and  all  who 
were  present  arresled.  He  obtained  a  se.it  in  the  carriage  of  the 
Emperor,  lest  the  two  companions  of  Claudius,  Vitellhis  and  l.argus, 
should  weaken  his  resolution.  Ij.  Vitellhis,  who  had  gained 
distinction  in  the  east  under  Tiberius,  and  had  worked  himself 
into  the  favour  of  Gains  by  unscrupulous  flattery,  carefully 
abstained  from  committing  himself  to  an  opinion.  To  the  com- 
plaints of  Claudius  he  merely  said,  "  How  scandalous!  how 
horrible  !  "  leaving  the  freednum  to  bear  all  the  responsibility. 

S  1!J.  Meanwhile  in  the  bouse  of  Silius,  the  Empress  was  cele- 
brating a  vintage  festival.  The  grave-juice  flowed  in  streams  from 
the  wine-presses,  and  women,  arrayed  as  Bacchants,  with  skins 
flung  over  their  shoulders,  performed  wild  dances.  Messalina, 
herself  brandishiug  a.  thyrsus,  and  fnlius,  crowned  with  ivy,  at  her 
side,  strode  about  in  buskins.  A  note  of  discord  suddenly  broke 
upon  the  dissolute  scene.  A  physician,  one  Vettius  Yalens,  hail 
climbed  up  a  high  Irco,  ai.d  wie  11  they  asked  him  what  he  saw,  ]:e 
replied  in  jest  or  by  some  kind  of  prevision  "a  icniblo  storm 
comiiu;  from  Osi.ia."  t'rescnt'.y  the  news  came  that  Claudius  was 
itideed  coming  from  Ostin,  and  coming  t.o  avenge.  The  riotous 
company  was  instantly  scattered.  Siiins  rushed  to  the  Forum 
lo  hide  his  fear  under  the  appearance  if  business  ;  Messalina  Had  to 
the  gardens  of  Lucullus.  Tliey  were  hardly  gone  when  the  officers, 
sent  by  Narcissus,  arrived  ;  and  some  of  tlie  guests,  who  were  slow 
in  making  their  escape,  were  arrested.  Messalina  bad  no  fear  that 
all  was  lost;  she  trusted  in  her  power  over  her  husband.  She 
made  arrangements  that  her  children  Rrilamiicus  and  Oetavia 
should  meet  their  father,  and  silently  plead  their  mothers  cause  ; 
iind  she  prayed  Vibidia,  the  eldest  of  the  Vestal  virgins,  to  implore 
t.'ao  I'ootifex  Mnxunus  for  pardon.  Then,  having  passed  ihrougb 
the  city  on  foot,  she  set  forth  on  the  road,  to  Ostia,  and  was  able  to 
find  no  better  conveyance  than  a  cart  which  was  used  to  carry 
:ardon  refuse,  lint  all  her  endeavours  failed.  Narcissus  prevented 
Claudius  from  listening  to  her  cries,  and  the  Vestal,  when  she  met 
the  carriage  on  its  entry  into  Home,  was  dismissed  with  an 
assurance  that  the  Empress  would  bave  an  opportunity  of  defending 
herself.  Claudius  visited  the  house  of  Silius,  and  saw  in  the  hall 
tbeslatite  of  the.  culprit's  father,  which  the  senate  bad  ordered  to  be 
overthrown,  and  other  sights  calculiied  in  increase  his  indignation, 
He  then  proceeded  to  the  camp  of  the  pra'toiians,  and  nscoided  Ihc 
tribunal.  Silius  would  not  defend  himself,  ami  merely  asked  for  a 
speedy  death.  He  was  huie.e,ii;'.;ciy  executed.  Tin;  same  fata  befel 
Host  or 
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Vet  tins  Valcn.s  and  several  others,  who  wore  charged  with  abetting 
SilLus  in  bis  clime.  The  dancer  Mnesi.er  was  also  put  to  death  on 
account  of  his  intrigue  with  Mcssalina,  and  likewise  a  young 
knight-  named  Sexlus  .Montauits,  who  had  been  her  lover  for  only 
one  day.  In  the  mean  time  ^l.cssalina  had  returned  to  the  Lucullan 
gardens  ami  did  Kt.it  yet  despair.  Her  mother  Domilia  Lepida, 
who  bad  stood  aloof  in  the  day.-  of  her  prosperity,  came 1,0  her  in  I  lie 
hoar  of  her  distre.-s.  She  iiiy.u.1  lerdiOtghlt  ;■<.:■  anticipate  the  stroke 
of  the  executioner  by  a  voluntary  death.  "  Life  is  over,"  she  said, 
'■nothing  remains  bid  an  honourable  cot!."  lint  Mcssalina  was 
loud  of  life  and  site  knew  the  mv.nre  of  her  husband.  Claudius, 
exhausted  by  iu's  work  of  retribution,  had  retired  to  the  palace  to 
dine;  and  after  dinner  he  sent  a  message  to  the  "poor  woman.'' 
binding  her  come  next  day  and  plead  her  cause.  But  Narcissus 
was  determined  that  she  should  have  no  chance  of  pleading.  So  he 
immediately  ordered  a  tribune  and  some  centurions  to  go  anil  slay 
thc  criminal,  saying  "  such  are  the  Emperor's  orders."  Messahnu, 
having  in  vain  attempted  to  pierce  herself  with  a  sword,  was  killed 
by  a  blow  of  the  tribune,  and  the  corpse  was  led  to  her  mother. 
Claudius  meanwhile,  under  the  in  tine  nee  id'  wine,  had  forgotten  (he 
events  which  bad  just  passed,  and  began  to  ask  why  the  lady 
tarried.  When  they  toid  him  that  she  was  dead,  he  merely  billed 
for  another  cup,  and  never  mentioned  her  again.  The  senate 
decree.!  that  her  name  shoald  be  effaced  from  all  monuments,  and 
Narcissus  received  as  a  reward  for  his  services,  the  insignia  of 
the  quaiBtorship. 

Such  seei os  to  be  the  least  improbable  version  of  toe  strange  sP>ry 
of  the  crowning  insolence  of  Messalina,  anil  her  sudden  fall.*  But 
I  he  episode  of  tier  public  marriage  with  Sibils,  will  always  remain  a 
perplexing  riddle,  unless  some  totally  neiv  evidence  be  discovered. 


Sect.  V. — Aobippina.     Death  of  Ci.autjjuh. 

<j  -0.  Messalioa  bad  fallen,  and  the  question  was,  who  was  to  be 
her  successor.  (  hi  this  the  freed  men  were  not  unanimous.  Narcissus 
urged  thai.  (Taudius  should  take  back  his  second  wife,  ,Llia  IVtina, 
whom  he  had  divorced,  t  'all  ist  us  worked  in  behalf  of  I.odia  Paulina,, 
the  divorced  wife  of  the  Lmperor  fiaius.      Pallas  espoused  the  cause 

*  Tills    U   the   version    adopted    liy  .  lietween  tiis  wife  and  Slllus  in  order  to 
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of  Agrippina,  the  Emperor's  niece.  'I'liis  remarkable  woman,  who 
inherited  the  ambition,  without  the  morality,  of  her  mother,  had 
long  been  scheming  to  establish  au  influence  over  Claudius,  who 
was  very  susceptible  lo  female  fascinations.  She  aimed  at  securing 
tin:  Empire  for  !kt  son  Lucius  Domains,  and  winning  for  herself 
such  a  position  as  had  been  held  by  hi  via.  It  is  impossible  to 
know  how  far  she  may  haw  been  involved  in  the  intrigues 
connected  with  the  fall  of  Messakua.  lSr.l.  it  is  probable,  that  .she 
has  influenced  the  verdict  of  history  on  the  career  of  her  rival. 
For  Agdppiua  published  personal  memoirs,  i"  which  she  revealed 
the  secret  history  of  the  palace,  and  it  was  almost  certainly  from 
these  memoirs  that  the  historian  Tacitus  drew  his  account  of 
Mescaline's  wickedness.  It  may  easily  be  believed  that  Agrippina 
highly  eolourrd  the  story  and  distorted  tiie  truth.  The  death  of 
her  husband  I'assicnus  had  left  her  free  and  wealthy;  and  she 
determined  to  marry  her  uncle,  in  spite  of  the  Korean  prejudice 
against  such  n  union.  Her  charms,  supported  by  the  persuasions 
uf  Pallas,  subdued  the  weak  Emperor,  and,  in  a  few  weeks  after  the 
death  of  Messaaaa,  Atrrippina  everted  over  Claudius  all  the 
influence  of  a  wife.  Before  the  end  of  (be  year  (4H  a.d.),  she  took 
the  first  step  in  the  direction  of  elevating  her  son  to  the  throne, 
lie  was  then  eleven  years  old,  but  she  resolved  that,  when  he  came 
uf  age,  lie  should  marry  Octavia,  the  daughter  of  Claudius.  For  this 
purpose  it  was  necessary  to  break  oil'  the  Ix-trolhal  which  existed 
between  Octavia  aud  Lucius  Siknus,  a  groat-great-grandson  of 
Augustus.  In  accomplish  ins;  this,  Agrippina  was  assisted  by 
A'itellius,  the  Emperor's  colleague  in  the  censorship,  who  bore  a 
s-rudge  against  r-ilanns,  and  was  ready  to  ruin  him.  He  informed 
Claudius  that  Silanus  hud  committed  incest  with  his  sister,  arid  the 
horrified  Emperor  immediately  broke  off  the  engagement  of  his 
daughter.  Siknus,  who  was  a  pr.nlor  that  year,  was  ordered  to 
lay  down  his  office,  and  VileUm;,  although  no  longer  censor,  pre- 
sumed on  his  recent  tenure  of  that  office  to  remove  the  name  of 
Silanus  from  the  list  of  senators. 

§  21.  When  this  obstacle  to  the  future  marriage  of  Domilius  and 
Octavia  was  removed,  it  remained  fir  Agrippina  to  smooth  the  way 
for  her  own  union  with  Claudius.  Xo  precedent  in  Unman  history 
could  be  found  for  marrying  a  brother's  daughter.  Such  an  alliance 
Wits  regarded  us  incestuous;  and  in  all  matters  of  religion  Claudius 
was  punctiliously  scrupulous.  The  censor,  who  bad  just  expressed 
his  horror  at  the  alleged  incest  of  Sikmus,  sjnaul;  from  incurring 
the  charge  of  a  similar  offence.  lint  here  again  Yitolliiis  came  to 
the  aid  of  Agrippina,  lie  appeared  in  the  senate  and  delivered,  a 
specious    harangue    in   favour   of    the   proposed   marriage.      The 
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senators  tumuhuotisly  applauded,  and  Olatidms  then  appearing  m 
the  curia  caused  a  decree  to  be  pissed  that  henceforward  marriages 
with  the  daughters  of  brothers*  should  he  valid.  The  fourth  nmr- 
riage  of  Claudius  took  place  in  the  early  days:  of  19  A.D.,  and  on 
the  wedding  day,  as  it  wore  to  bring  a  curse  on  tin:  event.  Sihnus, 
the  betrothed  of  I lo'avia,  kiilea  himself.  Another  vie! in i,  who  bail 
come  aoross  the  path  of  Agrippina,  was  Lollia  Paulina,  who  had 
aspired  to  the  hand  of  G.av.dhas.  She  was  accused  of  having 
consulted  Chaldean  astrologers  concerning  the  imperial  marriage, 
and  the  Emperor  himself  s[  oke  against  her  in  the  senate.  She  was 
banished  front  Italy,  but  Agrippina  is  sail  to  have  diseatcbed  a 
tribune  after  her  to  put  her  to  death. 

§  T>.  While  Mossalina  caved  only  for  seusualiiv,  Agrippina  was 
enamoured  of  power.  She  was  not.  content  with  being  the 
Emperor's  wile,  but  wished  to  be  k:s  colleague.  This  position  was 
designated  by  the  title  Augusta,  which  was  conferred  upon  her  in 
50  a.d.  She  was  the  third  woman  who  bore  this  title,  but  k  meant 
for  her,  as  it  had  meant  for  Li  via,  a  share  in  political  power,  and  was 
not  merely,  as  it  had  been  for  Antoniu,  an  honourable  title.  But 
Agrippina  enjoyed  a  marl;  of  di sanction  which  bad  not  been  g  anted 
even  to  the  consort  of  August  us.  She  was  [he  lh'st  If.  ■man  Empress 
whose  image  was  permitted  to  appear  on  coins  during  her  lifetime 
by  decree  of  the  seriate.  "When  Claudius  gave  audiences  to  his 
"  friends,"  or  to  foreign  envoys,  his  wife  sal.  on  a  throne  beside  him, 
We  have  seen  that  she  gave  her  name  to  the  new  colony  of  veterans 
established  in  the  town  of  the  fibii,  as  Colon  hi  Agrippinisnsis.  In 
order  to  secure  her  inlbaeuec  wit.ii  the  freedman  l'allas,  she  is  said 
to  have  engaged  in  tin  intrigue  with  him  ;  but  the  court,  under  her 
ride,  seems  to  have  h:.en  distinguished  bv  outward  propriety  and 
certainly  by  stricter  etiquette. 

§  iW.  Her  schemes  for  her  son's  advancement,  rendered  her  a 
cruel  stepmother  to  Jlritannicits.  On  the  2:"itb  February,  50  A.l>, 
luteins  Domitir.s  was  adopted  into  the  Claudian  gens,  trader  the 
name  of  Nero  Ciauditis  Cs'sar  J.h'iisus  (iermanicus.  This  was  the 
lirst  inslanoe  of  an  adoption  of  a  son  by  a  patiiciau  Claudius,  and  the 
Emperor  was  disinclined  to  take  the  step,  not  only  on  this  account, 
but  lest  the  prospects  of  ISrilannicus  should  be  injured.  He  was 
overcome,  however,  by  the  example  of  Augustus.  The  advancement 
of  Nero  progressed  rapidly.  In  the  following  year  be  wa.s  permitted 
to  assume  i.be  toga  of  man  hoed,  and  by  a  decree  of  lie'  senate  be  was 
made  priiio.-/*  iit<:»ii(iiti.-<.  designated  lo  hold  tin-  eoi  sulshipat  the  uge 
of  twenty,  and  he  received  proconsular  -'oil  or.  These  honours  were 
sufficient  to  mark   him  oul   as   the   successor  of  Claudius   to  the 
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Principate.  But  Agrippina  went  even  further,  and  caused  her  son 
In  In:  elected  si.ipra  riumcnim  into  the  four  chief  priestly  ccheses — 
the  Pontiffs,  the  augurs,  the  ijuimlccim  rtri,  and  the  nqitemvii-i. 
This  was  a  diminution  which  the  youthful  grandsons  of  Anpustds, 
Gains  and  Lucius,  had  not  received.  Nero  had  already  been 
betrothed  to  his  cousin  Oclavia;  ami  his  adoption,  whereby  lie 
became  legally  her  brother,  was  not  allowed  to  hinder  the  cele- 
hration  of  the  marriage,  which  took  place  in  53  a.d.  In  the 
meantime  Britannicns,  who  was  only  a  little  younger  than  Xero, 
was  regarded  and  treated  as  a  child.  Misunderstandings  and 
estrangements  wetv  treacherously  brought  about  between  him  and 
his  father.  On  One  occasion,  when  the  two  young  princes  met,  and 
Nero  saluted  Britaunicus  by  name,  Britannicns  sainted  him  as 
"  Domititis."  Agrippina  complained  of  this  to  the  Emperor,  as 
implying  a  contempt  of  Nero's  adoption  and  the  decree  of  the 
senate.  Claudius  was  moved  by  her  represenfaliems  io  punish  one 
of  theinstruetors  of  his  son  hy  death,  and  others  by  banishment, 
and  place  him  under  the  charge  of  the  creatures  of  his  stepmother. 
By  her  machinations,  also,  tile  two  prefects  of  the  prn:toria:i  guard, 
who  had  been  adherents  of  IMossaliua,  aral  were  anxious  to  secure 
the  succession  of  her  sun,  were  deposed,  and  replaced  by  Afrauins 
Burrus,  who  was  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  patroness.  All 
the  officers  who  wore  attached  to  the  cause  of  Brilsnnicus, 
were  then  removed.  But  the  son  of  Mes.-alina  had  not  only  a 
strong  party  in  the  senate,  but  a  powerful  supporter  in  the 
imperial  household.  This  was  the  freedman  Narcissus,  who 
exerted  all  his  energy  and  influence  to  weaken  the  power  of 
Agrippina,  ar.d  keep  Xwn  from  the  throne.  After  the  marriage  of 
Oetavia,  the  struggle  between  (he  two  parties  became  keener. 
Vitellius,  who  had  shown  his  devolion  to  the  Augusta,  was 
threatened  with  a  criminal  prosecution.  The  condemnation  of 
Tarquitius  Priscr.s  also  showed  tins  uncertainty  of  her  position. 
She  coveted  the  Louse  and  garoens  of  Btat.ilius  Taurus,  a  man  of 
noble  ancestry  and  great  wealth,  who  bad  been  governor  of  Africa. 
Prist:  its  brought  against  him  charges  of  extortion  in  las  adminis- 
tration of  that  province,  and  of  practising  magic.  Taurus  disdained 
to  repl}',  and  chose  to  die  by  a  voluntary  death;  hut  the  senate 
expelled  the  accuser  from  their  body,  although  Agrippina  exerted 
all  her  power  to  protect  him.  There  were  other  signs,  too,  which 
might  alarm  the  Empress.  Claudius  showed  himself  inclined  to 
reinstate  his  sou  Britannicns  in  bis  proper  position,  and  spoke  of 
allowing  him  to  assume  the  tiyti  r iritis.  An  ominous  remark  is 
said  to  have  dropped  from  his  lips,  that  it  was  his  fato  first 
to    endure   the  offences   of   his   wives,   and    afterwards  to  punish        ., 
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them.     It  looked  as  if  the  influence  of  Narcissus  were  likely  once 
more  lu  get  the  upper  band. 

§  21.  A^ript  i:ia  made  an  attempt  to  ruin  Narcissus  liy  ascribing 
to  his  mismanagement  the  fa;liue  of  the  tunnel  of  Lake  Fticinua. 
Shi;  failed,  hut  she  soon  enjoyed  a  triumph  in  tiie  ruin  other  most 
formidable  female  rival,  Domitia,  Lepida.  This  lady,  as  the  daughter 
of  the  elder  Antonia  and  L.  Domitius,  was  the  grandoicce  of 
Augustus;  as  the  mother  of  Jlessalina,  was  the  grandmother  of 
ISiitannicus;  ami  as  tin:  sister  of  Cn,  DuinHius,  was  the  sister-in-law 
of  .Agrippina.  :'  Ju  beauty,  age,  aud  wealth,  there  was  not  much 
difference  hetweeii  them.  Both  were  immodest,  infamous,  and 
violent.  They  were  rivals  in  their  vices  !m  less  than  in  I  he  gilts 
which  fortune  hail  given  then!/'  *  During  tlie  exile  of  Agrippina, 
Lepida  had  given  a  home  to  the  child  Nero,  and  ever  since  had 
endeavoured  to  seers  re  his  aifections  by  [lattery  and  liberality, 
which  contrasted  with  his  mother's  sternness  and  impatience, 
Lepida  was  charged  wiih  making  attempts  against  the  life  of  the 
Km  press  hy  means  of  magical  incantations,  ami  with  beim;  a  dis- 
turber of  the  public  peace  by  maintaining  gangs  of  turbulent 
slaves  on  her  Calabriau  eslates.  The  indictment  seems  to  have 
been  brought  before  the  Kniperor,  and  it  was  a  trial  of  strength 
between  Agrippina  and  Narcissus,  who  did  all  he  could  to  save 
Lepida.  But  Agrippina  triumphed;  Lepida  was  sentenced  to 
death.  Yet  notwithstanding  this  victory,  and  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  Claudius  had  been  induced  to  make  a  will  favourable 
to  her  son,  the  Empress  did  not  feel  sure  of  her  ground,  and  dreaded 

a  reaction. 

§  25,  L'mier  these  circumstances  the  greatest,  luek  that  could 
befal  her  was  the  death  of  Claudius;  and  Claudius  died  (Oct.  .!.:.!, 
54  A.D.).  Tt  was  generally  believed  that,  he  was  poisoned  by  his 
wife;  aud  though  we  cannot  say  that  her  guilt  is  proved,  it  seems 
highly  probable.  Claudius  was  in  his  sixty-fourth  year,  and  in 
declining  health.  Uis  death  took  place  when  Narcissus  was  absent 
at  Sinuessa  fur  the  sake  of  the  medicinal  waters;  and  this  coinci- 
dence supports  the  traditional  aocuimt.  Ilia',  there  was  foul  play, 
ior  Narcissus  suspi.cied  the  designs  of  Agrippina.  According  to  the 
received  story,  she  employed  the  services  of  a  woman  named 
Locusts,  notorious  for  the  preparation  of  subtle  poisons,  who, 
according  to  the  hislorian  Tacitus,  was  long  regarded  as  "one  of 
(lie  instruments  of  monarchy. "f  She  compounded  a  curious  drug 
which  hail  the  property  of  disturbing  the  mind  without  causing 
instant  death,  and    it  was  administered  to  Claudius  in  a  dish  oi 
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mushrooms.*     Bat  for  some  reason  the  poison  failed  lo  work  ;  and 
Agrippina,   fearful  lest  [lit  crime    should  be  discovered,  called  in 

her  confidential   physic:an  Xenophon,  who  did  no',  hesitate  to  pass 
;l  poisoned  feather  into  tin:  Emperor's  Ikroat,  on  the  [ilea  of  helping 

him  to  vomit. 

§  2fi.  The  position  of  Nero  at  tlio  ile:ith  (if  Claudius  was  far 
stronger  than  that  of  Cains  at  the  death  of  Tiberius.  Nero  had  to 
fear  a  declaration  in  favour  uf  LJritai.nieus,  as  (laius  had  to  fear  the 
rivalry  of  the  sou  of  Brums;  but  Xcro  possessed  the  proconsular 
power,  as  well  as  other  dignities,  which  had  not  been  conferred  on 
Gains.  Ho  had  .also  Ihc  support  of  bis  mother's  influence,  and 
above  all,  iiurrus,  tbo  prefect  of  the  pra'torian  guard,  was  devoted 
to  his  interest.  Seeing  thai,  the  accession  of  Cains  had  proceeded 
so  smoothly,  there  seemed  no  reason  for  doubt  in  the  case  of  Nero. 
Tint  Agrippina  took  every  precaution  for  securing  success.  She 
concealed  the  Emperor's  death  lor  some  hours  and  made  pretexts 
to  detain  his  children  in  the  palace,  unlil  her  oivn  son  Imd  been 
proclaimed  Emperor  by  the  guards.  About,  midday  the  doors 
of  the  palace  were  suddenly  thrown  open,  and  Nero  issued 
forth,  accompanied  by  Buniis,  into  the  presence  of  the  cohort 
n  Inch  was  then  on  duty.  The  prefect  gave  a  sign,  and  the 
soldiers  received  him  with  acclamations.  It  was  said  that  some 
hesitated,  and  asked  for  ISriiaunicus ;  bat  this  demurring  was 
only  for  a  moment.  Nero  was  then  carried  in  a  litter  to  the 
pnetorian  cam]),  where  he  spoke  a  few  suitable  words  and  was 
saluted  ImpKratiii:  This  was  the  second  occasion  on  which  the 
praetorians  created  an  Emperor,  and,  following  the  example  of  his 
"  father"  Claudius,  Nero  promised  them  a  donative.  Tbo  senate  did 
not  hesitate  to  accept  the  will  of  the  guards,  and  on  the  same  day 
(Oct.  13,  the  dies  imperii,  of  Nero)  decreed  to  him  the  proconsular 
power  in  its  higher  unlimited  form,  Ike  prerogatives  embodied  in 
the  kx  de  iiityKrio,  and  the  name  Augustus.  The  tribunician 
power,  which  was  necessary  to  complete  the  prerogatives  of  the 
I'rinceps,  was  conferred  upon  him  by  a  eomitia  on  the  4th 
December.  The  legions  in  the  provinces  received  (be  news  of  the 
new  prlncjpate  without  a  murmur  of  dissent. 

5  -~i.  According  to  custom,  I  he  senate  met  to  consider  the  acts 
of  Clauiluis.  lie  was  fortunate  enough  to  receive  the  bono  inn 
which  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  bis  model,  Augustus,  and  which  his 
two  predecessors  bad  missed.  He  was  judged  worthy  to  enter  into 
the  number  of  tbo  sods,  and  tlamcns  were  appointed  for  Ids  worship. 

itjktiL,  i[.jmi:n>,  s«i  quales  Claadius  edit    | 
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All  his  acts  were  decree  J  to  be  valid.  His  Amend  was  ordered 
after  the  precedent  of  that  of  Augustus,  iiiid  Agrip|iiii;*.  emulated 
the  magnificence  of  her  -trail  t  grandmother  Livia.  But  the  will 
of  the  deceased  sovran  was  not 
Hint  the  preference  shown  to  the 
enlists  unpleasant  remarks. 

*  'JJ.  Nero  pivinjimecil  a  funeral  oration,  compi 'Seil  by  L.  Amicus 
Seneca,  over  the  dead  Emperor.  One  of  Agrippina's  first  acts  after 
her  marriage  with  Claudius  had  been  to  recall  Seneca  from  his 
exile  in  Corsica  and  entrust  to  him  the  completion  of  her  son's 
education.  Hating,  Ids  banishment,  lie  had  attempted,  by  the  arts 
of  flattery,  to  get  bis  sentence  repealed,  and  had  addressed  a 
treatise  to  the  freedmaa  Polybius,  into  which  he  wrought  an 
extrava-ant  panegvric  of  the  Emperor.  Rut  Claudius  liad  paid 
no  heed',  and  Seneca  was  resolved  to  hare  his  revenge.  He 
assailed  the  memory  of  the  Emperor,  soon  after  his  death,  in  an 
unsparing  and  remarkably  clever  satire,  entitled  the  Apocolwj;,- 
lonis,  "  pumpkinification  " — a  play  on  "  apotheosis," — or,  other- 
wise, the  Indus  fie  >mrte  Chmdii  Claris.  The  arrival  of  Claudius 
in  heaven,  the  surprise  of  the  3ods  at  seeing  his  strange  shaking 
figure,  and  hearing  his  indistinct  babble,  arc  described  with  many 
jesis.  The  gods  deliberate  whether  they  should  admit  him,  and 
arc  inclined  to  vote  in  bis  favour,  when  the  divine  Augustus  arises 
and  tells  all  the  crimes  and  iniquities  which  have  stained  the  reign 
!>l'  bis  urand  nephew.  The  umi's  ;iaw  thai.  l;c  deserves  id  be  ejected 
from  Olympus.  Mercury  iuinierliatelv  seizes  him  by  the  neck,  and 
drags  him  to  the  place  whence  :ionc  return — 

lllllc  mull*  ilpgmit  iwlirr  qripniiiiani. 

On  the  way  to  the  shades  he  passes  rlirou-ili  the  Via  Sacra,  where 
lie  witnesses  his  own  fuuerid,  mid  sees  the  Roman  people  "walking 
about  as  if  they  were  free"  from  a  tyrant.*  When  be  reaches 
ttie  lower  regions  he  is  greeted  with  a  shout,  "  Claudius  will  come." 
Ik  is  surrounded  by  a  huge  eempany,  consisting  of  tiic  victims  who 
had  perishei!  during  his  reign  —senators,  knights,  freed  men,  kins- 
folk. "I  meet  friends  everywhere  1  "  said  Claudius.  "  How  came 
ye  hither?"  "Do  you  ask,  most  cruel  man?"  was  the  reply; 
"  who  else  but  thou  sen'  us  hither,  murderer  of  all  thy  friends  ?  " 
He  was  then  led  before  the  tribunal  of  j'TJiciis,  and  prosecuted  on 
the  basis  of  the  ],<:x  i'untcUa  'h  sic.tn'is.  lie  is  condemned  to  play 
for  ever  with  a  bottomless  dice-box. 

This  satire  of  Seneca  reflects  the  general  derision  which  was 
cast   upon    the    deification   of  Claudius.      The   addition   of  this 
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Rmperor's  ridiculous  figure  to  Hie  number  nf  (.lie  celestials,  H'i'oo 
ttialiy  dispelled  Hint  hiilo  of  divinity  with  which  Augustus  had 
sought  to  invest  the  1'rincipato. 
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Like  the  conquest.  of  Germany,  it  was  an  undertaking  lo  which 
the  subjugation  of  <~t-t.u1  naturally  l((i.  And  although  his  first 
successors  did  ijt.it  cross  tl:o  cliatni.t-1  sis  they  crossed  the  It  hint,  the 
inland  of  the  north  was  by  no  means  forgotten.  On  two  occasions 
Augustus  had  Oj;Y;h:  ;i,;|!;ir.iiii;;ii  for  an  ox pti.il ;i(-.ri  rmv]: n^t  1'rilaiu. 
and  both  times  the  enterprise  hud  fallen  through.  He  mis  about 
to  invade  the  island  in  31  ii.o.  when  he  >vas  recalled  from  Gaul  hy 
the  rebellion  in  Dinmatia;  and  the  poetical  literature  of  tiie  follow- 
ing years  shows  that  the  conquest  of  "ultima  Thtile"  was  an 
achievement  to  which  Ihc  Romans  looked  forward  with  confidence 
as  destined  to  be  accomplished  when  the  civil  wars  were  over.* 
Horace  deplores  that  liomaus  should  turn  their  swords  against 
each  other,  instead  of  residing  the  "chained  Briton"  down  the 
Via  Raeru.f  In  2T  n.l\,  after  his  accession,  Augustus  was  believed 
to  bo  about  to  fulfil  their  expectalions,  and  add  a  new  provinee  to 
the  Empire.  Horace  beseeches  Fortune  to  preserve  Csiaar,  si  bout 
to  set  forth  against  the  Britons  who  live  iu  the  ends  of  the  earih.t 
It,  is  uncertain  why  this  intention  was  not  carried  out  ;  perhaps  the 
Cintabiiiiu  war  and  the  hostilities  of  tlie  Salatsi,  whiclt  occupied  his 
attention  at  this  time,  made  Augustus  shrink  from  undertaking 
further  warfare.  At  all  events,  the  idea  of  subduing  lir'uain  was 
not  again  resumed  by  Augustus.  Tiberias  confessed  that  the 
occupation  of  liiitaiu  was  necessary,  but.  through  reverence  for  the 
precept  of  Augustus  against,  extending  the  Umpire,  refrained  from 
attempting  it.  The  problem  aiso  engaged  the  attention  of  Gaius, 
and  we  saw  how  his  undertaking  ended  in  a  ridiculous  demonstration 
on  tlie  Gallic  shore.  Strange  to  say,  the  conquest  of  Britain,  which 
Ciesar  himself  had  failed  to  accomplish  in  two  attempts,  which 
Augustus  deemed  tern  difficult,  which  Tiberius  shrank  from,  was 
reserved  for  the  amis  of  Claudius.  Arid  we  arc  led  to  believe  that 
the  idea  was  his  own,  and  not  the  suggestion  of  his  councillors. 


The  iiuportar.ee  of  occupying  I5ii!ai 
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i  when  he  endeavoured  to  sup-press  Ihc  druidioui  worship 
Gaul.  The  constant  communication  which  existed  between  t.l 
northern  coast  of  Gau!  arid  the  opposite  Island  rendered  it  horde 
to  stamp  out  the  barbarous  rites  as  long  as  Britain  was  not  in  tl 
hands  of  Hume.  Jloreover,  the  (act  that  Ids  model,  Augustus,  ha 
contemplated  the  reduction  of  the  island,  was  a  recommendation  ■ 
the  enterprise  to  Claudius.  It  is  probable,  too,  that  he  w; 
encouraged    by  his   freo.lmen.    who   may   have    entertained  an  e: 
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iu-Lternl ed  idea  of  the  wealth  of  the  island,  and  hoped  to  profit 
by  it. 

I'riendly  relations  had  been  maintain!  d  with  llrilish  kings  by 
Augustus  mill  Tiberius.  Exiled  princes  sons'] it  refuse  with 
,\  ir'uslus  i\i  id  ( liiiiis.  ']'l!i'  immediate  occasion  of  tin:  expedition  of 
Claudius  Ik  said  lo  have  lieen  the  request,  for  succour  addressed  In 
liim  liy  Rerieus,  who,  owing  lo  domestic  fends,  had  fled  from 
his  country  and  became  the  suppliant  of  Claudius,  as  Ailminius 
had  been  the  suppliant  of  Gains.  This  lioricus  was  probably 
a  son  of  the  hiug  of  the  Atrcbalcs,  who  dwelled  between  the 
Severn  and  the  Thames,  lint,  the  res!  oration  of  lids  native  was 
merely  :i  pretext  for  carryinu;  out.  at  length  what  had  Ions;  been 
inevitable. 

S  *-'.  The  Enijicror  resolved  to  visit  Britain  himself,  and  win  the 
honour  of  personally  achieving  a  "real  conquest  and  adding  a  new 
province  to  the  empire.  lint  it  was  arranged  that  the  way  should 
lie  prepared  before  him,  so  that  lie  omild  arrive  in  time  to  witness 
the  final  scene.  Four  legions  were  assigned  to  the  expedition, 
three  irom  the  German  provinces,  and  one  from  1'annonia.  Their 
numbers  and  names  were: — 11. Augusta  and  XIV.  Gemina,  from 
Upper  Germany  ;  XX.  Valeria  Victrix,  from  Lower  Germany:  anil 
IX.  llispana,  from  I'aimouia,  Besides  these,  tliero  were  the  usual 
mi ii. indents  of  auxiliary  troops,  cohorts  of  infantry  and  aim  of 
cavalry.  Aulus  I'lautius  was  .'elected  to  command  the  ex  pod  it  ion. 
He  was  probably  a  relation  of  I'lautia  I.Tsjuiainlhi,  the  divorced 
wife  of  Claudius,  anil  is  described  as  a  "senator  of  the  highest 
repute."  At  this  time  lie  doubtless  held  o'umiisml  in  some  of  the 
provinces  from  which  legions  were  drafted  for  I  he  expedition — either 
Upper  or  Lower  Germany,  or  possibly  liekdea.  lie  was  supported 
by  many  able  and  distinguished  officers,  whose  selection  shows 
what  importance  was  attached  to  the  expedition.  Among  them 
must  be  mentioned  1..  Galha-  destined  one  day  to  be  an  Emperor 
himself— an  able  officer  whom  we  have  already  met  as  legal  us  of 
Upper  Germany.  The  legalus  of  the  Ilnd  legion  was  Flavins 
Vespasianas,  also  destined  like  ('alba,  to  role  the  llontan  world. 
Cn.  Hosidius  Geta,  wdio  had  completed  the  work  of  Suetonius 
Paulinos  in  Mattretania,  was  probably  the  Commander  of  another 
inn  ion.  Valerius  Asiatiens,  who  afterwards  fell  a  victim  to 
Messalina,  and  Cn,  Kent  ins  Kulumiuiis  may  also  lie  mentioned. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  whole  forces  amounted,  to  up- 
wards of  sixty  thousand  men,*  and  an  enormous  transport  fleet  was 
necessary  to  convey  them  to  t lie  British  const.  For  this  purpose 
ships  were  sent  to  Gosoriacnm  (ISonlossni'),  from  the  naval  stations  of 
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Italy,  Ravenna  and  Miscuuiu.  Karl}'  in  -Ki  A.D,  the  army  assemble! 
near  till!  place  where,  jimt  one  hundred  years  before,  Ciesar  bail 
embarked  on  tlic  same  errand.*  Btit  Hie  difficulties  uf  those 
lirst  unsuccessful  attempts  were  remembered  in  the  army.  The 
soldiers  murmured  and  shewed  a  mutinous  spirit  when  1'kuitius 
revealed  tin;  object  of  tlio  expedition.  1'lautius  sent  the  news 
to  Rome  and  Claudius  dispatched  Narcissus  to  restore  order. 
The  frocdmail  harangued  the  turbulent  troops,  and  they,  con- 
tented with  mucking  him  as  a  slave,  submitted  to  tlic  Emperor'; 
wishes. 

S  8.  The  British  coast  u;b  reached  safely,  though  not  without  sun.c 
ditlicnlty  from  adverse  weather,  and  the  invading  army  disembarked 
in  three  harbours,  without,  encountering  any  resistance  from  the 
Britons.  It  stems  probable  that,  these  havhuurs  were  on  the  toast 
uf  Sussex  and  Kent;  some  think  tiiat  a  landing  was  made  as  far 
West  as  f'urtsuiuuth.  His  impossible  to  determine  with  an\  thing 
like  eertainty  the  line  of  Human  advance,  hut  it  is  clear  that  their 
first  object  was  to  overcome  the  Trinovantes,  whose  home  was  nor: ii 
of  the  Thamosis  (Thames),  in  the  territory  which  now  forms  the 
counties  of  llssvx  and  Hertford,  hut  whose  sway  extended  over 
south-eastern  Britain.  In  the  days  of  l';csar,  their  leader,  Cassivcl- 
launus,  bad  formed  a  league  to  oppose  the  invaders.  Their  capital 
was  then  at  Vertllaniium  (St.  Albans),  but  tJunubelliuus— (he 
origin  of  t-diakcspcarc's  Cymbeline  — had  transferred  it  to  Ciimalu- 
dunuiii  ({ .'ol  eh  est  or).  The  sons  of  Cniiohullinus,  by  mime  Uaraotacus  j 
and  To^odinnnns,  ciiunanocd  the  Trinovantes,  and  look  the  licid 
against  l'laulius.  Their  tactics  were  to  draw  the  invaders  into 
woody  and  marshy  country,  hut  they  were  Loth  defeated  in  two 
distinct  Laities.  The  Boduni,  one  of  the  tribes  which  were  ruled 
over  by  these  princes,  suLtnitlcd,  and  received  a  Iloniau  garrison. 
JHuun  afterwards,  the  legions,  drawn  on  by  the  barbarians,  and 
perhaps  conducted  by  the  friendly  AiieLal.es,  reached  a  certain  river, 
which  may  possibly  be  the  Medway.  The  Blitons  offered  a 
stubborn  resistance,  bub  at  length,  lifter  two  days'  lighting,  the 
Romans  effected  a  crossing.  On  this  occasion,  Vespasian  and 
Ilosidii'.s  tieta  particularly  distinguished  themselves.  The  enemy 
then  fell  back  liehind  the  Tharnesis.  They  were  followed  Ly  the 
Bat.avian  auxiliaries,  who  swam  across  the  stream,  ami  by  some 
Roman  troops  who  crossed  by  a  Lridge  Liniier  up;  but  these  forces 
w'ere  beaten  Lack,  and  1'lautius  determined  to  wait  for  the  arrival 
uf  the  Emperor  witii  rein foreemei its  Lel'ore  crossing  the  Thames 
and   striking  the  final  blow.     In   the   meantime  he  was  able   to 
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secure  the  ground  which  lie  had  wnu,  and  it  sct'tus  likely  that  ill 
this  time  King  t-ogidobnus  declared  fur  (he  humans.  He  seems 
to  have  beon  the  prince  of  the  Hegni,  whose  capital  town  has  been 
identified  with  Chichester,  lie  proved  himself  a  firm  friend  of  l.iie 
lionians,  and  received  ns  a  reward  from  Claudia-i  human  eili/.ciiship, 
the  title  of  hyi tins  A'vj-asU,  and  ;l  grant  of  territory — apparently 
his  original  possessions.  A  monument  of  him,  as  Tiberius  Claudius 
Cogiuubnus— he  assumed  the  Emperor's  name — may  he  still  seen 
in  Goodwood  Park.* 

Leaving  the  conduct  of  affairs  at  Home  during  his  absence  to 
L.  Yitollius,  Claudius,  with  a  large  retinue,  embarked  tor  Miissiliu 
(about  July),  crossed  Caul  an;':  reached  the  Roman  camp,  probahly 
somewhere  near  Loiidiinum  (London),  before  die  end  of  the  military 
sca-son.  A  great  battle  was  fought  under  the  imperial  auspices;  the 
Krii.ons  wore  routed  and  Camalodunum,  the  capital  of  the  Ti'ino- 
vantes,  was  taken.  Claudius  w^as  saluted  imperator  by  the  army 
more  than  once,  although  only  a  single  assumption  of  the  title 
in  a  single-  campaign  wa;  allowed  Ijy  usage.  He  lioiimiiMi  Cama'io- 
dumilii  hya.  visit,  and  sciected  il  to  be  the  centre  of  I  be  Roman  i  satin  n 
of  Britain. 

S  4.  The  Kinperor  remained  only  sixteen  days  in  the  island,  ami, 
leaving  the  consolidation  and  extension  of  the  conquest  to  his 
geneva!,  lie  reerossed  the  channel,  spent  the  winter  in  Gaul,  and 
leached  home  in  the  following  spring  (-1-1  A.D.).  His  son-in-law 
T'ompeitis,  and  L.  Silauus,  who  had  attended  lilm  on  his  journey, 
were  sent-  forward  to  announce  tin:  victory.  The  senate  decreed  to 
the  conqueror  of  Britain  the  honour  of  a  triumph,  and  the  title 
llrUiinnktis,  which,  however,  be  declined  for  himself  but  accepted 
lor  his  infant  son.  They  also  deereed  tlie  erection  of  two  triumphal 
arches,  one  in  the  Campus  llailius,  the  other  at  GesuriflCiim.  Ill 
the  inseriptiou  on  the  Roman  arch,  which  has  been  partly  pre- 
served, Claudius  boasts  that  he  subdued  eleven  kings. f  The 
rej'iiciugs  were  marked  by  the  mimic  representation  in  the 
Campus  Martins  of  the  siege  uf  a  British  town  and  the  submission 
of  Biilish  chieftains.  The  part  which  the  licet  bad  piayed  in  the 
expedition  was  afterwards  eelohrated  by  naval  manoeuvres 
at  the  mouth  of  the  I'adns.  Claudius  was  dot  a  little  proud  of 
having  outdone  his  three  predecessors  by  adding  a  province  to  the 

*  'lilt  inscription  is  as  f.dh«vs  s 
NJq.tmio  ft  Miuar™  Irmiilulll  rprj, 
:^.«W.  Kmiiu,.  JiiviNJ.  Vll  il!|..(.,|-i!:>ri- 
Ti-j  L-JauJ.  [CetTnlr.l.L.i  V..  1.;-,.  iii.ln.j. 
in  lli-il.  [l.'ollc^ioo  llibvor.  ft  (iLiiiiict 
il.  s.  d.  (dc  suo  di.nO  itaantc  aream 
,C:ltm>nl-  r™i™tini  Bl. 
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Umpire, and  fho  achievement-  seemed  ^ ru ii t c- r  Jruin  the  eircutnstauee 
that  the  new  province  was  beyond  the  ocean.* 

An  important  consequence  if  1 1n:  conquest  of  Claudius  was  the 
decree  of  tliu  senate  thai  treaties  made  by  Claudius  or  his  legati 
should  he  valid,  just  as  if  they  had  been  made  by  the  senate  or 
(he  Eoiaan  people.  This  measure  was  intended  to  facilitate  the 
red  in:  Lion  of  the  distant  island. 


Sect.  II.— Admikis' 

ukdeb  Plautics,  Obtobius  and  Diuius. 

§  0.  'Hie  true  conqueror  of  Britain,  was  Aulus  I'lautius,  and  he 
remained  (here  until  -17  a.d.,  as  htpttiis  yru  pm-t-jre  of  the  new 
province.  During  these  years  the  progress  of  the  conquest  went 
on,  chiefly  in    the  west   and   south.     Vespasian   and  his  brother 

flavins  fabintis  played  a  prominent  pari  in  breaking  tlie  resistance 
of  the  natives.  Vespasian  is  said  to  have  fought,  thirty  battles 
during  his  command  in  "Britain,  and  to  have  captured  twenty 
places.  One  of  his  chief  achievements  was  the  reduction  of 
Veetis,  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  Romans  must  also  have  pen  el  rated 
to  the  border  of  Somersetshire  at  this  period  ;  for  there  have  been 
found  in  the  Mendip  Hills  two  pigs  of  lead,  with  the  dames  of 
Claudius  and  bis  soil,  dating  l'ruiii  the  year -It)  a.d.  In  the  east, 
the  Iceni,  a  powerful  tribe,  who  held  the  regions  which,  after  the 
English  conquest,  beeame  tiast  Anglia,  submitted  to  Itoman 
uverloiVUhip.  It  may  be  said  roughly,  that  a  line  drawn  from 
Aqua;  Suits  (Bath)  to  Li  ndininin,  passing  through  Calleva  (Sil- 
chesl.cr)  and  extended  so  as  to  take  in  Camalodnnum,  may 
roughly  deline  the  limits  of  Human  Britain,  when  I'lautius  was 
recalled,  I'lautius  received  the  reward  of  an  ovation, — a  rare 
distinction  under  the  Empire  for  anyone  uot  belonging  to  the 
imperial  family. 

§  (i.  The  sneci^sor  of  I'liiutiu-^  was  I'.  U-.iorius  Scapnla,  and  Im- 
mediately on  his  arrival,  towards  the  close  of  the  season,  he  was 
called  upon  to  subdue  a  rising  of  the  Iceni.  The  Iceni  were  all 
the  more  formidable  as  their  strength  had  not  yet  been  weakened 
by  war.  They  instigated  the  surrounding  tribes  to  take  up  arms, 
and  chose  as  a  battle-Held  a  place  enclosed  by  a  rude  harrier,  with 

at  the  lime  i.f  ilm  tvhmil.li  iiluftvaW  tliis.  |       S-.il  tit™  ti.islnn.i  (l-ji/lidir  ciiioaiiiim. 
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;l  narrow  approach  ami  impenetrable  U)  cavalry.*  Oslorius  led 
the  auxiliary  troops  without  the  strength  of  the  legions—whoso 
presence  in  other  parts  of  the  country  was  necessary  —  against  these 
defences,  and  attempted  to  break  through  them.  lie  equipped  the. 
cavalry  to  do  the  duty  of  infantry,  and  succeeded  ill  forcing  the 
barriers.  The  rebels,  finding  escape  impossible,  lough  t  desperately  ; 
and  the  general's  sun,  Marcus  Oslorius,  won  the  civic  crown  for 
saving  it  citizen's  lift?.  Timse  tribes  which  were  hesitating  between 
war  and  peace  were  quieted  by  Hi  is  defeat  of  tbe  Iceni. 

§  7.  But  the  main  work  of  Osturins  lay  in  the  west.  The  peoples 
of  the  mouniainous  districts  of  Wales  presented  a  stubborn  re- 
sistance to  (be  progress  of  llonian  arms  in  that  direction  ;  and  they 
were  organised  by  tbe  indomitable  spirit  of  IJn.raclaeus,  who,  when 
Ids  own  people,  the  Trinovantes,  were  irrcti  iuvivbly  overthrown, 
retreated  to  tbe  west  and  there  maintained  wijji  vigour  and  success 
the  simple  for  tlritish  independence.  The  remains  of  tbe  British 
entrenchments  in  the  counties  winch  border  on  Wales,  are  probably 
a  record  of  this  struggle,  (iievum  (Gloucester)  seems  at  this 
time  to  have  become  tbe  headquarters  of  the  llr.d  legion,  and 
Ostorius  probably  drew  a  line  of  forts  from  this  point  across  country 
to  Caiualodunuiil.t  Osturius  lirst  attaekeil  the  Oeeaugi,  an 
obscure  tribe,  who  dwelled  probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dora, 
(Chester),  and  then  advanced  into  the  biliy  land  of  the  Sihircs, 
whose  habitation  corresponded  to  Hereford,  Moiiiiioi.iI.Ii  and  South 
Wales.  The  position  of  Viroconunn,  (Wroxeter),  was  occupied 
as  a  stronghold  against  the  Ordoviees  and  became  fur  some  Lime 
tbe  headquarters  of  the  XlVtb  legion. 

The  llritons  were  far  inferior  in  military  strength,  but  Caracfaous 
knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  the  intricacies  of  the  country. 
After  a  struggle  of  I  hive  years,  ho  ebaiiged.  I  be  scene  of  war  from 
the  land  of  the-  Silurcs  northward  to  tbe  territory  of  the  Ordoviees, 
and  thus  com  |  tel  led  the  llolnau  army  to  retrace  its  steps  under 
tstvat  diiliccdtles  (of  a.d.).  lie  then  resolved  on  bringing  the  war 
to  a  final  issue,  lie  chose  a  position  for  the  battle,  in  which  it 
would  be  easy  for  his  own  forces,  and  diltienlt  for  tbe  Romans, 
either  to  advance  or  retreat ;  and  piled  up  stone  ramparts  on  suine 
lul'r.y  hills  wherever  tbe  slope  was  gentle  enough  to  admit  of  an 
approach. J     A  river  lay  in  front  of  his  position,  and  be  drew  up 

-  There  arc  nu  ilnta  W  delrriuiiiiiiir  Ibt  f  It  '*  in-asiljlf.  liuwnvtr,  lint  this,  line 

i.njliiv  of  [ lio  battle.     Si-iittii  sujipuaul   it  «<    further    tierth.  cu-refjierntme:  In  II" 

1,1   In;  lliii-r.iiigl!   [lilt,  near  Ilavt-nlry.     It  line  (if  l!n;  Severn,  1  ,<in,  and  Trent.     See 

nii.v  lie  mi.ntii.in4  tlnit  tin'  remains  „f  uia-  Net.i-s  iiml  iilii.l  lal  iuns,  li„  at  cud  uf  111  is 

,,r  the-  embankments  uf  the   let-al  is  sill!  chapter, 

[raccable    iu    tbe    Devil's    Dyke,    ivliicli  J   Ii    is   .m-less   le   atlempt    t<j   fix   (tit- 
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liia  men  before  tho  defences,  lit  made  a  stirring  appeal  to  his 
ful towers  to  recover  their  freedom,  and  trery  warrior  swore  by  tile 
gods  of  his  triii.'  to  slirink  neillier  from  wounds  nor  weapons.  The 
lioman  general  was  somewhat  daunted  by  the  cut.hiisin.Kin  of  tlie 
foe,  tlie  river  in  front  of  him,  the  frowning  kills  behind,  but  the 
soldiers  insisted  on  accepting  kittle.  Having  made  a  careful 
survey  of  (lie  assadable  points  in  Ihe  enemy's  position,  Ostorius 
led  bis  troops  across  the  river  without  ditlicnlty,  and  attaeked  I  lit; 
barrier.  As  long  as  it  was  a  tight  with  missiles,  the  Komans  had 
the  worst  of  it,  but  when  the  tesladu  was  formed,  and  the  soldiers 
advanced  with  locked  shields,  the  rude  fence  was  easily  thrown 
down,  and  the  barbarians  were  forced  to  retire  up  the  height-. 
The  Komaus  pursued  thenl,  and  as  the  Britons  had  no  defensive 
armour  their  ranks  were  soon  broken.  When  they  turned  to  oppose 
tlie  lighl-armetl  auxiliaries,  the  legionaries  hewed  tlietn  doim  behind 
with  swords  and  javelins;  when  they  turned  round  to  resist  the 
legionaries,  they  were  attacked  by  Ihe  spears  and  sabres  of  the 
auxiliaries.  It  was  a  great  and  decisive  victory.  The  wife  and 
daughter  of  Caraclaeus  were  immediately  c.nptured,  his  brothers 
surrendered,  and  he  was  soon  afterwards  taken  prisoner  through 
the  treachery  of  Cartiiuaudiia,  tpieen  of  the  lhigaules,  to  whom  he 
bad  llod  lor  refuge,  and  was  sent  to  ltollle. 

His  fame  was  celebrated  in  Italy,  and  all  were  eager  to  sue  the 
hero  who  bad  defied  the  ilomaii  power  for  nine  years.  The  people 
of  Home  were  summoned  as  to  a  great  spectaelc ;  the  pnetoriau 
cohorts  were  drawn  up  in  front  of  their  camp.  A  procession  of 
the  clients  of  the  British  piii.ee  defiled  before  the  Enirioror's 
tribunal;  (ho  ornnments  and  chains  of  Caractacus  and  the  spoils 
which  he  had  won  in  war  with  oilier  Iribes  wen;  displayed.  Then 
followed  his  brothers,  his  wife,  and  his  daughter  ;  last  of  all  the 
warrior  himself.  While  ail  tlie  others  were  cowed  into  humility, 
Caractacus  did  not  seek  to  move  compassion  eilber  by  word  or 
look.  Claudius  parti  on  ed  him  and  his  kinsfolk  ;  and  the  captives, 
released  from  their  chains,  did  homage  to  the  Emperor  and 
Agrippina,  who  sat  on  smother  throne  beside  hiiu,  although  it  was 
an  unheard  of  thing  that  a  won  1.111  should,  sit  011  the  tribunal  of  the 
finporator  surrounded  by  the  standards.  Alter  this  solemnity  (he 
senate  assembled  ami  laudatory  speeches  were  delivered  on  the 
capture  „r  Caraetaeus,  which  was  compared  to  the  exhibition  of 
rtyphax  by  Seipio,  or  that  of  1'erseiis  by  j-Emiltus  1'aullns.  Caractacus 
was  retained,  like  tlie  Ruevian  Marnlmduus,  in  an  honourable 
custody  until    his   death.     Ostorius  received    the  triumphal  orna- 

§  8.  This  victory,  although  de^sive,  was  by  no  means  eqnivaleni 
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to  the  subjugation  of  western  Britain.  The  quarters  of  the  Hud 
legion  were  established  further  west,  at  Isea  iiilunim  (l.'aerlcon 
mi  l,|j(i  Usl,-,  to  bo  distinguished  from  Isea  Dinmiomuinm,  hl_\otcr), 
mid  it  was  exposed  there  to  great  dangers,  sustaining  several 
serious  reverses.  At  the  same  lime  the  great  tribe  of  the 
Rriganlcs  in  the  north,  who  held  all  the  land  north  of  the  Trent 
at  least  us  far  as  the  Tyne,  displayed  signs  of  hostility  to  the 
Romans.  Scapula  did  not  long  survive  his  victory.  He  died  in 
j2  a.d.,  worn  out,  it  was  said,  by  the  troiib'.csouie  and  exhausting 
warfare  against  the  Silures.  During  tiie  follow  in™  six  years,  under 
the  administration  of  Aldus  Didius  Galltis  (r7i-o7  A.D.)  and 
Veranius  (57-59  a.d.),  the  limits  of  the  province  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  extended. 

TJiu  j'oviirtforsiiip  of  Ostorhis  Scapula  was  also  marked  by  the 
plantation  of  the  first  military  colony.  The  ancient  capital  of 
I  Jniulielliims  was  chosen,  to  hold  somewhat  the  same  position  in 
Britain  that  Lugudunum  held  in  Gaul.  It  is  remarkable  that 
this  place  was  preferred  to  Ijoriiliniutu,  which  was  commercially 
the  most  considerable  town  in  Britain.  Under  Cunobe] linns, 
t.'iHiialodunuiii  had  assumed  "an  importance  eclipsing  tliat  of  all 
other  British 'opphki,'  though  still  apparently  resembling  the  general 
ly|W  in  consisting  of  a  large  enclosed  tract  of  some  square  miles, 
protected  on  the  east,  north,  ami  south  by  the  tidal  marshes  of  the 
Colne  and  its  small  tributary  (still  culled  the  Unman  river),  and  on 
its  assailable  side,  the  west,  by  strong  earthworks,  in  part  still 
traceable,  from  stream  to  stream."*  The  official  name  given  to 
the  new  colony  was  Colonia  Victrix,  and  a  temple  was  erected  to 
Claudius,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  provincial  worship  like 
that  which  Augustus  hail  instituted  in  Gaul.  A  theatre  and  other 
buildings  soon  sprang  up,  hut,  like  Londinkim  and  Yeriiiamiiiin,  it 
was  left  uuwalled  and  inadequately  defended. 

S  'J.  When  Didius  arrived  in  the  province,  he  found  that  one  of 
tlii)  legions  under  Muniius  Yalous  had  been  defeated  by  the  Siluivs, 
who  iveie  seoiiring  the  country  far  and  wide.  Having  dispersed 
them,  he  Was  obliged  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  Brigantcs.  A 
chief  of  this  tribe  named  Venutiiis,  was,  since  the  capture  of 
Uaractacus,  the  foremost  warrior  and  the  ablest  leader  in  the  cause 
of  British  independence.  He  bail  lor  many  years  been  faithful  to 
Rome,  and  had  been  united  in  marriage  to  the  queen  (.'arlimaiidiiu. 
But  they  quarrelled  and  wore  divorced ;  a  domestic  war  followed, 
and  while  the  queen  held  to  the  Homans,  Yeunthis  changed  his 
attitude  to  them  also.  By  wily  stratagems  Cart im and na  got  into 
her  power  the  brothers  and  kinsmen   of  Veliutius,  and  this  led  to 
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an  invasion  ui'  her  kingdom  by  tins  Cower  uf  the  British  youth. 
Roman   cohorts  weru   sent   to   the   assistance   of  tlio   Queen,  and 

effectually  protected  her.  Desultory  warfare  seenis  lo  have  con- 
tinned  duriii;;  the  lolknvin;;  visits,  but  no  further  events  of  im|iort- 
iince  are  recorded  in  the  governorship  of  Didius.  Verauins  his 
successor  (a.d.  5H)  mailc  some  small  raids  lijioq  the  Silures,  but 
was  prevented  by  death  from  continuing  the  war. 

SECT.  111.— GtlVKBNOBBIIIl'    Olf   SlJBTOHIUB    1'aULINUS. 

fj  10.  A  new  advance  was  made  when  the  aide  and  ambitions 
Suetonius  l'auiinus,  who  iiail  distinguished  himself  in  lUaurclaiiia, 
was  appointed  hiatus  in  5!)  a.jj.  It  was  he  probably  who  occupied 
JX'va,  and  made  it  the  quarters  uf  the  -\Xth  legion  "the  Camp" 
as  it  tame  to  be  called,  Castra  or  Chester.  Deva  served  as  n  jjost 
against  North  Wales  on  the  one  side  and  against  tin:  Ilri;;aidcs 
on  the  other.  It  is  probaii'ie  t'uat  lie  spent  his  first  two  years  in 
mhduing  tin:  northern  parts  of  Wales,  and  in  Gl  A.n.  lie  pushed 
forward  witli  the  XIV th  legion  to  exterminate  the  Druidical 
worship  in  its  extreme  retreat.  The  liritisli  priestuood  bad  retired 
to  the  island  of  Mona,  the  present-  Anglesey,  where  tliey  hoi  km!  to 
be  able  to  protect  themselves  by  the  strait.  But  Suetonius  was 
not  foiled.  He  prepared  rafts  for  the  transport  of  his  infantry 
aer.iss  the  stream,  and  landr  d  on  the  shore  of  the  island  in  the  face 
uf  a  dense  array  of  lliiions,  while  in  [lie  bad;;: round  the  women, 
dressed  in  blaeli,  find  witli  dishevelled  bar,  brandished  torches,  anil 
the  priests  imprecated  curses  on  those  who  had  come  to  disturb 
them.  Panic  seized  the  Komans,  but  not  for  Ion-,'.  The  lauding, 
was  fi'i'eed,  the  enemy  was  utterly  routed,  and  the  sacred  groves 
were  cut  down  or  burnt.  It  was  probably  in  connection  with  tins 
expedition  that  Scgunti'.un,  whose  name  is.  tlill  preserved  in  Caul' 
Seiont,  was  founded. 

§  11.  But  while  Suetonius  was  busy  hi  the  west,  a  great 
insurrection  broke  out  in  the  east.  The  Icciu  wore  the  ringleaders. 
This  tribe,  under  its  l;ing  I'rasulngiis,  Intd  been  suffered,  notwith- 
standing its  former  revolt,  to  retain  its  position  of  a  client  tributary 
state.  The  hca\  y  exactions  iiuuo-od  by  the  Incus,  and  the  viohncc 
and  insolence  of  the  imperial  procurator  in  levying  the  dues, 
excited  general  discontent.  The  British  communities  were  com- 
pelled to  borrow  from  Tinman  money-lenders  in  order  to  meet  these 
exactions;  and  Seneca  is  slated  lo  have  directly  promoted  the 
rebellion  by  suddenly  calling  in  his  investments.  On  the  death  of 
the  king  the  land  of  the  Iceni  was  annexed  to  the  province. 
Praautagus  had  made  the  Emperor  his  heir  along  with  his  two 
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daughters,  thinking  that  this  compliment  would  secure  his 
family  and  his  kingdom  from  injury  at  the  hands  of  the 
Bomana.     But  it  turned  out  quite    the  reverse.     The   agents  of 

tin:  imperial  procurator  plundered  the  house  of  the  dead  king'  on 
I  he  plea  of  oxauLing  'lie  iniieritaiKV,  and  treated  his  family  with 
outrage,  (lis  wife  IJoadicca*  was  beaten  with  .stripes,  and  his 
daughters  were  disluiiii.ni red.  His  religions  were  made  slaves,  and 
Lite  chief  men  of  the  tribe  were  stript  of  their  properly.  The 
Icoiii  were  rou.-ed  by  these  indignities  and  the  fear  of  worse,  aad 
they  found  allies  in  the  Triuovantes,  who  smarted  under  the 
violence  of  r  lit;  veterans  settled  at,  L'amaludnnum.  Tin  so  coloi lists 
drove  the  natives  out  of  tiieir  bouses  and  farms,  ami  this  priests 
who  oflioiatod  at  the  temple  of  the  Divine  Claudius,  levied  heavy 
exactions  for  the  maintenance  i.if  ilie  alien  worship. 

The  rebels  clmsc  a  moment  at  which  all  tiie  legions  were  far 
away,  and  matched  against  Caniab'dunum.  The  inhabitants  im- 
plored help  from  the  procurator  (.'at  lis  Declaims,  who  sent  a 
rein  freemen  t  of  two  bundled  men  without  regular  arms.  But  the 
place  was  undefended  either  by  fosse  or  by  rniii|iurt ;  and  secret 
accomplices  in  the  rev. .It  hindered  them  from  taking  fitting  pre- 
cautions. They  did  not  even  remove  the  women  and  old  men,  hut 
all  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Claudius,  hoping  that  succour 
might  come.  An  immense  host  of  l.iritons  surrounded  the  place 
and  the  sanctuary  was  stormed  after  a  siege  of  two  days.  All  the 
defenders  were  put  to  death  with  the  greatest  cruelly.  Tito  tidings 
uf  the  outbreak  first  reached  LVtiliius  Cereal  is,  the  commander  of 
legion  IX,  which,  though  its  station  at  this  moment  is  riot 
known, f  was  nearest,  tin.1  seeue  of  tile  revolt.  Id:  hurried  to  attack 
the  insurgents,  but  in  a  great  battle  the  infantry  was  cut  to  pieces, 
and  only  the  cavalry  escaped.  Pctillius  could  not  do  more  than 
bold  his  entrenchments  until  the  arrival  of  Suetonius,  who  was 
hastening  eastward,  with  legion  XIV.  from  Monti,  reinforced  by 
the  veterans  of  the  ,\Xth,  which  lie  picked  up  at.  Jkva.  Legionaries 
ind  auxiliaries,  in  all,  his  ibrces  amounted  to  about  I (.1,000  nidi. 
He  had  intended  that  legion  I!.,  stationed  at  Isert  Silurum, 
should  also  march  eastward  in  this  great  emergency,  but  the 
wmiinander  disobeyed  the  summons,  on  the  plea,  doubtless,  of 
troubles  with  the  Silures. 

In  order  not  to  dissipate  his  forces,  Suetonius  was  obliged  to  leave 
the  important  and  populous  (owns  of  Londinium  and  Venihimiiiiii 
to  the  fury  and  greed  of  the  insurgents,  who,  having  burnt  the 
t.'landian  colony,  were  marching  about,  bent  on  lies t ruction.       The 

-  Il.iiKltoiiiirmsMtwtbeiiraperform. 
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;   of   the  Roman   general   arc   very   uncertain,   but   the 

decisive  battle  seems  to  have  tikeii  place  in  the  neighbourhood 
i'l'  Cii  malt  illinium.*  He  chose  ids  own  battle-ground.  The  position 
which  he  seleeti.nl  was  approached  by  a.  narrow  defile,  and  closed  at 
the  otlier  cud  by  a  forest.  In  front  extended  an  qxiii  plain,  where 
lliere  was  no  dancer  from  ambuscades.  In  ibis  position  he  could 
not  be  out  Hanked  or  surrounded  in  the  rear— the  chief  daubers, 
f n mi  the  superior  numbers  of  the  enemy.  The  legion*  were  drawn 
up  in  close  array,  round  them  the  light-armed  cohorts;  and  the 
cavalry  were  massed  on  the  wings.  The  army  of  the  Thitons, 
consisting  of  bush  infantry  anil  cavalry,  were  confident  of  victory, 
and  bad  hampered  themselves  with  their  wive-,  i  iding  in  waggons  te 
witness  their  triumph.  Eoadicca,  a  woman  of  spirit  and  de ter- 
minal ion,  bad  blumicd  abroad  among  her  people  the  treatment  sin- 
had  received,  and  drove  about  in  her  chariot  along  with  her 
daughters  from  tribe  to  trilie,  calling  upon  her  countrymen  to 
Ihrow  off  the  foreign  yoke.  Jiltt  in  spite  of  their  numbers  and 
their  ardour,  the  Unions  experienced  a  crushing  defeat.  At  first 
(be  legion  kept  its  post  in  the  narrow  delile,'but  when  the  piht, 
which  were  hurled  with,  unerring  aim  on  the  advancing  foe,  had 
been  exhausted,  they  rushed  forward  in  a.  wedge-like  column  and 
broke  the  British  centre.  The  auxiliaries  and  the  cavalry  com- 
pleted the  victory,  and  the  night  of  the  conquensd  enemy  was 
impeded  by  the  waggons.  Their  loss  is  computed  at  nearly  KO,0;ii). 
3 ioiulicra,  poisoned  herself,  and  the  commander  of  legion  I!., 
ivlio  had  disobeyed  orders,  and  thereby  kept  his  troops  front  sharing 
the  glory  of  the  XTVth,  committed  suicide. 

The  number  of  Roman  citizens  and  allies,  who  bad  perished  a! 
the  bands  of  the  rebels,  is  slated  to  have  been  about.  70,000,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  begin  the  work  of  civilisation  in  the  eastern 
districts  all  over  again.  Considerable  reinforcement*  arriiid  from 
Gaul  ;  the  IXth  legion  was  recruited  again;  and  the  whole  army 
was  brought  together  to  stamp  out  the  remaining  sparks  of  re- 
iM'llion.  Suetonius  took  a.  terrible  vengeance.  He  wasted  the  land 
of  Iho  enemy  with  fire  and  sword,  and  the  famine  which  ensued 
made  great  havoc  among  the  Iceni.  Perhaps  at  this  time  the 
stronghold  of  Vcntu  Icenorum  f  was  established  to  control  the 
districts  north  of  Camalodnnum. 

5  12.  Suetonius  was  a  severe  ruler;  his  counsels  were  always  of 
sternness,  never  of  lenity.  Charges  of  oppression  were  brought 
iigainst.  him   by  a  procurator,  and  Polyclelus,  an  imperial  Creed  man, 

'  Snmo   fancy  tli.il.    tlie    wene    of   llir  '  with  a  ]nr(;o  nnmlwr  <if  funeral  urns. 
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was  sent  to  the  island   to  investigate  the  matter.     His  decision  was 

piaclically  adverse  to  Suetonius,  whn  was  recalled  (fit  a.d.)  and 
replaced  in  the  command  by  IVtroninri  Turpi li anus,  a  man  of  more 
conciliatory  temper.  I.'nder  bis  auspices  southern  Britain  seems  Id 
have  become  contented  with  Roman  rule.  Tlie  towns  which  had 
been  sacked  by  the  Iceni,  were  rebuilt,  anil  soon  resumed  their 
former  prosperity  —  C;iinalodimiim,  as  1 1 1 1 .-  ceiure  of  the  Roman  ad- 
ministration, anil  Londmium,  a;  tlie  centre  of  Ilrifish  eomnierce, 
By  this  time  ail  the  most  important,  slations  in  the  province  were 
connected  by  Roman  roads.  'Tho  two  most  important  roods, 
Wntliiis  fit  rent,  leading  to  the  west,  and  Krmino  Street  to  tlie 
iiort.li  (through  Camalodiiiium)  roel.  at  I.onilinimn.  The  chief  sea- 
ports were  llulujii.-o  (lLichbnroui:h)  and  Portns  Lemanis,  which 
piTSiTvra  its  old  name  as  Lymne.  ft  is  highly  |)robable  that  tliesc 
places — as  well  as  inland  centres  such  as  (,'ahcva  ("  " 
Keadio;;),  anil  Coriiiium,  (Cirencester)  -were  already  1 
(o  become  centres  of  Roman  civilisation. 
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Seneca  and  l.rican.  §  17.  Death  of  I'di-onius  Arbiter.  §  ls-  l^'th  «f 
Thrasea  Patus.  §  V.i.  Wru's  visit  (u  (liVLiee.  freedom  granted  to 
Aehaia  (0S-6S  A.D.).  §  2u.  Kuvolt  of  Vinde.v  §  21.  It  is  suppressed 
by  Verginius.  §  'J2.  Advance  of  ("hdur.  ami  death  of  Nero  (Ii8  ,\.i>.). 
i;  23.  Feelings  on  his  death.  §  24.  His  appearance  an  J  character. 
§  25.  Encroachments  on  the  power  of  the  senate.  §  36.  Provincial 
:id ministration.  Pretentions  nf  -.m  mors.  Neiy  provinces.  Colonisa- 
tion in  Mtesia.  §27.  Project  of  a  wator-ruule.  through  Gaul.  §28. 
Hostilities  of  the  Frisians. 


Sect.  I.— Tin:  Asu«i>k:!ck  of  Seneca  .\iu  Buiutus. 

§  I.  TllB  new  1'riuecps*  belonged  lo  tin.:  house  of  ibe  llra/.en- beards, 
one  of  the  most  iilustrious  families  ul'  tin;  Doniitiau  gena.  His 
lather,  Gnitii.is  Domitius  Aiienobarbus,  n  man  infamous  for  his 
vites  and  crimes,  is  reported  to  have  said  on  his  child's  "birth,  that 
I  Ik;  ijl)'s[.iri  rig  of  such  a  father  as  himself,  and  such  a  mother  as 
Agrippiua,  must  turn  out  ill-omened  and  disastrous  to  Lite  state. 
The  ehild  lost,  his  father  at  the  nap  of  three,  ami  was  despoiled  of 
his  inheritance  by  the  Kmpernr  Gaius.  His  mother  was  in  banish- 
ment, amlhis  training  devolved  for  a  time  upon  his  aunt  Doniili;) 
l.epida,  The  accession  of  Claudius  restoreil  to  him  both  lii»  mother 
ami  his  possessions,  and  under  the  eve  of  Agrippiua  he  was  brought 
up  witlt  a  view  to  future  greatness-,  It  has  been  already  men- 
tioned that  she  recalled  the  philosopher  Seneca  from  exile,  and 
entrusted  to  him  the  education  of  her  son.  This  remarkably  mad, 
who  played  an  important  part  in  the  administration  nt'  the  human 
world  during  the  early  half  of  Nero's  reign,  professed  lo  lie  a  Stoic, 
su]>erior  to  the  ordinary  desires  and  ambitions  of  mankind.  Hut 
hi;  amassed  an  immense  fortune,  and  did  tint  disuaiu  the  arts  of 
a  courtier.  He  was  net  a  politician  who  amuses  himself  with 
philosophy,  nor  yet  a  pure  philosopher  who  steps  out  of  his 
sphere  to  give  a.lvice  in  politics.  On  ihe  contrary,  his  theory  was 
that  philosophy  should  he  applied  to  government,  and  that  thought 
should  be  combined  with  action.  He  may  nut  have  adhered 
over  strielly  to  all  his  precepts  of  morality,  hut  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  whatever  Were  his  faults,  he  rose  "far  above  the  ordinary 
pe da 7,0:1  ues  of  the  day,  the  cringing  slave  or  the  haltering  IVecduian 
to  whom  the  young  patricians  were,  for  the  most  part,  consigned, 
Poubttess  it  was  Seneca's  principle  of  education  to  allure,  possibly 
to  coax,  rather  than  drive  his  pupil  into  virtue.  He  yielded  on  many 
points  in  order  to  Ikiitosv  influence  on  others.  He  deigned  to  pur- 
chase the  youth's  attention  lo  severe  suidies  by  indulging  his  iuciiiia- 
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tion  to  some  less  worthy  amusements."  "  The  young  prince  was 
smiotiudcd  by  tin;  tomptvitioiss  wlrch  beset  tin?  palrician  youth  of 
Itome,  and  accustomed  to  the  indulgences  which  tended  tu  relax 
the  vigour  of  mind  and  body.  His  favourite  studies  were  artistic, 
especially  music  ami  singing  ;  in  oratory  in:  was  not  thought  to  he 
proficient.  It  was  a  matter  oi  remark  that  lie  required  the  help  0! 
Seneca  to  compose  the  funeral  oraliuii  of  his  uncle. 

§  2.  The  succession  of  Nero  to  the  1'rincipafc  was  readily 
acquiesced  in  by  the  people,  the  soldiers,  and  (he  senate.  Yet 
there  was  a  feeling  tliat  Ijrilanuiciis,  as  the  rial  sou  of  Claudius, 
had  a  better  claim  than  the  adopted  Domitius.  It  is  significant 
that  the  will  of  Claudius  was  not  read,  but  was  silently  passed 
over.  No  one,  however,  felt  called  upon  to  undertake  the  cause  of 
llriianidcus.  This  may  have  been  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
infidelity  of  bis  mother  had  cast  a  shir  on  his  birth.  The  senators 
may  have  even  preferred  an  Emperor  whose  claim  was  doubtful,  in 
the  hope  that  they  might  exert  more  intluerne  in  the  administra- 
tion, if  he  felt  dependent  on  their  goodwill.  It  must  be  re- 
membered tliat,  from  a  strictly  constitutional  point  of  view, 
Ihataunicns  had  no  more  claim  tu  the  IVincipato  than  Nero,  and 
Nero,  through  his  mother,  was  descended  in  direct  line  from 
Augustus.  The  first  speech  of  the  new  Emperor  in  the  senate, 
dictated  doubtless  liy  Seueeu,  produced  a  favourable  impression. 
Lie  promised  Hot  to  interfere  with  the  senate  in  the  exercise  of  any 
•  ■fits  (unctions,  but  !>j  cniilim-  his  activity  li<  the  armies.  The  senators 
lost  no  time  in  repealing  a  Jaw  of  Claudius,  by  which  lawyers  were 
allowed  to  accept  rewards  for  pleading  causes,  and  in  exempting 
(piasters  from  the  burden  of  exhibiting  gladiatorial  shown,  which 
I  he  same  Emperor  had  laid  upon  Ihcui. 

S  '•'>.  The  early  years  of  Nero's  rule  were  inaiked  by  a  struggle  fur 
power  between  his  mother  and  his  two  chief  advisers,  Seneca  and 
Bnrrus.  Agrtppiua  bud  Maked  everything  for  power,  and  she  did 
not  intend  to  surrender  the  reins  on  her  sou's  accession.  It  was 
not.  enough  lor  her  that.  Nero  should  rule;  she  desired  to  rule 
herself.  And  Nero  was  devoted  to  her.  ilia  first  watchword  was 
"  die  best  uf  mothers,"  and  during  (be  first  months  she  behaved  as 
tbe  regent  of  the  Umpire.  On  coins  her  head  appeared  alony  with 
that  of  the  1'iinceps,  and  she  took  upon  herself  to  receive  the 
ambassadors  of  foreign  slates.  Sim  hastened  to  remove  from  her 
path  two  enemies,  tbe  freedmau  Narcissus,  and  M.  Sihinus,  pro- 
consul of  Asia.  She  feared  the  vengeance  of  the  latter  for  the 
death  of  his  brother  Isacii',-,  whom  sue  had  destroyed  as  a  possible 
rival  of  her  son.     Nero,  who  cared  only  to  enjoy  the  plea 
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liis  position,  ;uiil  nut  to  faint  its  duties,  had  himself  link  objection 
to  his  mother's  political  activity;  "but  Burros  and  Seneca  were 
resolved  n  )(.  In  concede  tin:  assumption  of  such  power  to  a  woman, 
especially  as  it  sue  in  ed  likely  to  be  cruelly  and  unscrupulou^y 
exercised.  Ill  order  to  counteract  her  influence,  I  hey  encouraged  Nero 
in  an  intrigue-  with  a  Greek  frcodwoniau  named  Acte.  Agrippiiisi 
was  incensed,  and  her  violent  language  drove  the  Kmperor  to  attach 
himself  more  closely  to  ;he  indulgent  Seneca.  Sue  then  changed 
bur  policy,  and  attempted  to  bid  against  tiie  philosopher  by  still 
greater  indulgence  ;  but  the  eyes  of  her  son  had  been  opened  to  hot 
overbearing  ambition.  The  lir^t  decisive  triumph  of  tiie  rivals  of 
Agrippina  was  the  disgrace  uf  the  i'reedman  I'ailas,  with  whom  she 
liad  cWdy  leagued  herself,  and  »n  whose  political  experience  she 
leaned.  Nero,  who  had  never  liked  him,  and  would  not  submit 
to  his  counsels,  deprived  him  of  his  oll'ice,  aud  dismissed  him  from 
the  court  (before  February  13,  a.d.  55). 

This  was  felt  as  a  serious  blow  by  Agrippina,  and  she  made  a 
desperate  move  to  recover  her  power  by  espousing  the  cause  of  her 
stepson  l.ritannicus.  She  declared  that  he  was  the  true  heir  of 
Claudius;  she  threatened  to  rush  with  him  to  the  camp,  and 
aid;  (lie  soldiers  to  judge  between  (h'j  daughter  of  Ijcrni  miens,  and 
Ihlt'rus  and  Soin.cn.  Whatever  were  her  own  crimes,  she  said,  she 
laid  at  lca-4  preserved  the  life  of  Briuumicus.  This  .action  oil  her 
part  proved  fatal  to  the  unlucky  sou  of  Claudius.  .Nero  saw  that 
his  own  seat  was  not  secure  as  lung  as  Britannic  us  lived,  and  he 
determined  to  remove  him.  The  services  of  Locusla,  which 
Agrippina  had  employed  to  hasten  the  death  of  Claudius,  were 
now  employed  by  her  son  to  kill  ISritaiudcus.  A  warm  wine-cup 
was  presented  to  the  buy  at  table,  and  wdien  lie  found  it  too  hot, 
cold  water  was  added,  into  which  a  drop  of  deadly  poison  had  been 
poured.  He  died  instantaneously,  to  the  alarm  of  all  those  who 
were  present,  and  (he  unaffected  cunslemauoo  of  Agrippina.  The 
body  was  burnt  tiie  sunn:  night  in  the  Campus,  in  the  midst  of  a 
great  storm,  which  was  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  divine  wrath.  It  is 
impossible  iu  know  whether  Seneca  was  privy  to  this  deed,  or 
wdiotlur  it  was  solely  due  to  the  calculation  of  Nero.  It  is  clear 
that  the  deatli  of  llritaiinieus  was  a  decisive  chick  to  the  plans  o( 
Agrippina,  and  Hie  question  is  whether  Seneca  would  have  been 
ready  to  go  to  the  length  of  poisoning  in  order  to  foil  her  and 
preserve  his  own  posiliou.  But  there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  hint 
guili.y,  and  therefore  we  must  suppose  him  innocent.  The  death 
of  llritannieus  was  represented  an  natural,  and  Nero  professe  I  to 
lament,  the  loss  of  a  dear  brother.  He  had  no  curious  inquiries  to 
fear  from  the  senate ;  for  the  senate  was  content  with  the  Emperor's 
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policy,  guided  as  it  was  liy  Seneca,  and  as  long  as  the  senate  was 
content,  fratricide  anil  other  crimes  might  be  committed  in  the 
palace  without  interference. 

!'ii|ii;  ':ii  i  l y  M'i:li  the  =<:iati.:  was  indeed  die  keynote  of  rfeneea's 
policy.  The  Emperor  refused  statues  of  gold  and  silver;  ho 
declined  the  honour  of  letting  the  yeav  begin  with  his  bhth-monlh, 
December ;  he  dismissed  Hie  charge  of  a  delafur  against  a  knight 
md  a  squalor.     Such  acts  were  counted  to  liini  ihr  rightciiiirnes-:. 

j\ jri-ijii'i^ia.  hnil  l'-sl  tier  inliucnce  with  Nero,  and  when,  after  the 
death  of  Iiritavinious,  she  posed  as  the  p rntee tress  of  Octnvia,  her 
son's  wife,  whom  he  treated  with  contemptuous  neglect,  and 
attempted  to  form  a  ]  arty  of  her  own,  lie  became  alarmed,  lie 
caused  the  guard  which  had  hitherto  attended  her  to  he  removed, 
and  forced  her  to  leave  the  palace,  and  take  tip  her  residence  in  the 
house  which  formerly  belonged  to  her  grandmother  Antonia.  At 
■  "  lends  fell  away,  and  Junia  Silana/ 
nst  her,  attempted  to  work  her  ruin 
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§4.  During  the  next  three  years  Agrippina  vanishes  from  the 
pages  of  history.  Though  her  influence  was  gone,  there  seems  to 
have  been  uo  open  rupture.  While  Seneca  and  Burrus  ad- 
ministered the  affairs  of  the  Umpire,  and  an  unwonted  ac  ivity  was 
permitted  to  the  senate,  the  Emperor  occupied  his  time  in  the 
licentious  amusements  of  youth.  Adopting  a  favourite  pastime  of 
proihgate  young  nobles,  lie  used  to  wander  through  the  streets  at 
night,  disguised  in  ;he  garb  of  a  slave  to  couceid  his  person,  and 
visit  taverns  and  low  haunts.  He  and  his  comrades  used  to  sei/.e 
gnods  exposed  for  sale,  and  assail  those  whom  [hey  encountered  in 
their  progress.  The  Emperor  himself  bore  on  ids  face  the  marks 
of  WOtlnds  received  in  these  brawls.  When  it  became  known  that 
Nero  was  in  the  habit  of  masquerading  thus,  and  many  men  and 
women  of  distinction  had  b:  en  insultid  in  his  mud  urn  id  escapades, 
Hi  hers  assumed  his  name  aid  tallowed  his  example,  so  that  the  city 
was  infcstid  by  gangs  like  the  Mohawks,  who  in  the  last  century 
used  to  make  London  dangerous  at  night.  On  one  occasion  a  man 
of  senate  ri  an  rank,  named  Julias  lion  tun  us,  happened  to  meet  Nero 
in  the  darkness,  lie  first  repelled  his  assailant  vigorously,  but 
afterwards  recognised  him,  and  scut  in  a  petition  fur  pardon.     Nero, 
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aiigryatboir.g  recognised,  asked  "  I'Lis  lionoi,  ihen.nlmuly  dispatched 
himself,  sti'inj  thai  In;  struck  Nero? '' and  Monlmir.s  was  obliged 
to  destroy  himself.  But  after  this  occurrence  tlic  Emperor  was 
more  cautious,  and  on  sucli  expeditions  was  always  attended  by 
a  guard  of  soldiers  and  gladiators:,  to  interfere  if  necessary. 

Tlic  two  most  intimate  companions  of  Nero  were  two  pmliigate 
men  of  fashinii,  Sakins  Otho  mid  Chuidina  Seneeio.  Iri  58  a.d.,  Ms 
intimacy  with  Olho  led  to  an  entanglement  with  Otho's  wife 
1'uppaa  Sabina.  She  It. id  been  divorced  from  a  former  husband  to 
many  Otho,  and  she  regarded  her  second  husband  as  merely  a 
stepping-stone  to  a  stili  higher  alliance.  Slie  had  determined  to 
win  tlio  hand  of  Nero  himself.  The  historian  Tacitus  lias  described 
with  great  art  her  coquetry,  her  fascinations,  her  a.udaeity.  and 
iier  wickedness.  "She  bail  nil  tilings  except  a  high  mind.'"*  In 
her,  Agrippina  had  indeed  (bunt!  a  match.  The  Emperor  suc- 
cumbed to  her  charms,  and  got  rid  of  Otho  by  appointing  him 
governor  of  l.usitania.  In  order  to  marry  Nero,  it  wan  necessary 
for  l'oppa>a  to  procure  llio  divorce  of  Oct.avia,  but  site  saw 
clearly  that  the  chief  obstacle  to  her  plans-  was  Agrippina,  who 
had  always  .striven  lo  maintain  the  nominal  union  of  her  Son  and 
her  .stepdaughter.  So  l\ippa\i  set  herself  to  bring  about  a  rupture 
between  the  Emperor  and  his  mother.  She  had  friends  and 
supporters  in  Seneca  and  Burma,  tiie  opponents  of  Agrippina,  and 
she  had  made  up  her  mind  to  step  over  the  corpses  of  the  two 
Km  presses  into  the  palace  of  the  Qrsars. 

§  5.  The  daughter  of  Germanicus  still  possessed  considerable 
influence  with  ihe  prreioriaus,  and  it  would  have  been  tbngorous 
to  resort  to  public  measures  against  her.  Ibit  Nero,  led  on  by  the 
persuasions  of  his  mistress  I'oppa^a.  di'l  nut  shrink  from  contriving 
a  scheme  For  her  assassination.  His  old  tutor  A.uicetus,  whom  he 
hail  raised  to  be  captain  of  the  fleet  of  Misenum,  undertook  to 
construct  a  vessel  which  could  be  sunk,  without  exciting  suspicion, 
ami  if  it  could  be  managed  that  Agrippina  should  embark  in  it, 
her  destruction  would  be  imputed  by  the  world  to  the  winds 
and  waves.  At  the  Quinquatms,  a  festival  of  Minerva  lasting 
five  days  in  the  month  of  March,  Nero  invited  his  mother 
to  his  villa  near  Ruse.  She  landed  at  Bauli,  between  Baisc  and 
Cape  Misenum,  anil  completed  her  journey  in  a  litter,  but.  after  the 
banquet,  when  night  had  fdlett,  she  was  induced  to  return  to 
Bauli  in  the  vessel  whieh  had  been  prepared  fur  her  destruction. 
But  the  mechanism  did  not  do  its  work  with  the  expected  success, 
and  Agrippina  succeeded  in  swimming  to  shore,  whence  she  pro- 
ceeded   to   her  villa   on    the  T.uerine   lake.     One   of   her    maids, 
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Acerronia,  who  in  order  to  save   her  own  life  called  out,  "  I  urn 

i.lie  Empress,"  was  struck  with  ours,  and  drowned.  Agrippina 
saw  through  the  treachery  which  she  bad  so  narrowly  escaped, 
linl:  pretended  lo  regard  it  as  an  accident,  and  sent  Lev  freeduian 
Agerjnus  to  bear  to  Nero  t.liu  news  of  her  ibrtunnto  escape.  Nero, 
who  had  been  waiting  in  agitation  to  learn  that  his  mother 
was  no  more,  was  terror-stricken  at  the  tidings  that,  the 
plan  had  miscarried.  He  appealed  for  help  in  Ilia  difficulty 
to  Bnrrus  and  Seneca,  who,  however,  seem  to  have  had  no  pait 
in  the  plot.  But  Anicetus  undertook  to  finish  the  work.  It 
was  proiended  that  a  dagger  was  found  in  the  ]K>sse.ssinn  ol 
Agoriiills,  tin:  freeduian  of  Agrippina,  and  I  hat  she  had  conspired 
against  the  Emperor's  life.  Aniceiits,  accompanied  hy  a  captain 
and  a  military  tribune,  hastened  to  tin;  Lucrine  villa.  They  found 
lii-r  lying  on  a  couch,  with  a  single  attendant,  all  the  olhers  having 
deserted  her  at  the  approach  of  tin.1  assassins;  and  at.  their  iippearanee 
t.he  last  slave  iled.  8he  was  dispatched  with  many  wounds,  cry  in;.', 
"  Strike  the  womb  which  bore  Nero,"  She  was  buried  hy  slaves, 
and  Mneslcr  a  faithful  freedman,  slow  himself  on  her  pyre 
(59  a.i..). 

5  li.  If  the  matricide  felt  stings  of  remorse,  they  were  speedily 
idlcviated  hy  fhe  congratulations,  which  ponred  in  on  hira  from 
every  side,  on  having  escaped  I  he  plots  of  his  mother.  lie  wrote  a 
leltor  to  the  senate,  explaining  the  I'lrenmstanees  of  her  death,  and 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  lids  false  account,  embellished  by 
the  art  of  Seneca,  and  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  liurrus,  was  not 
generally  believed.  This  is  an  instance  of  the  way  iti  which  the 
senate  served  the  Princcps  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  public  ear. 
The  true  story  was  probably  Uiiuwii  only  tu  a  few  initiated  persons  ; 
and  there  was  nothing  improbable  in  a  woman  who  had  killed 
her  husband  planning  to  kill  her  son.  Otherwise  the  great 
sympathy  which  was  expressed  for  Nero  is  unintelligible.  The 
senate  decreed  that  thanksgivings  should  bo  offered  for  the 
Emperor's  safety,  and  flint  golden  statues  of  Minerva  and  the 
Emperor  should  be  erected  in  tire  senate-house.  The  Qniuepiatrus 
were  henceforward  to  bo  celebrated  by  public  games,  and 
Agrippina'*  birthday  to  be  regarded  as  a  day  of  ill-omen.  All 
those  persons  who  had  been  sent  into  exile  owing  to  her  influence 
were  permitted  to  return.  Nero's  entry  into  Rome  was  like  a 
triumph.  He  ascended  to  the  Capitol  and  offered  thanks  to  the 
gods  for  his  preservation. 
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Sect.  II.— The  Ascendency  op  Popp.ea  and  Ticeli,is 


§  7.  Agrippina,  with  all  her  unscrupulous  ambition,  had  a  high 

(''.inception  of  the  imperial  dignity,  of  which  Nero  was  totally 
devoid.  After  her  death,  there  was  no  rostrum t  to  hinilerhira  from 
following  his  bent,  and  indulging  his  theatrical  and  artistic  tastes, 
in  a  manner  which  set  at  defiance  nil  the  national  prejudices  of  [lie 
Romans.  His  gnat  desire  was  to  appoar  in  public,  in  tragic 
costume,  and  delight  the  tars  of  his  subjects  by  singing  and  play  no: 
on  the  lyre,  or  to  guide  a  chariot  with  his  own  hands  in  the 
circus.  When  Seneca  represented  that  such  acts  hardly  befitted 
the  dignity  of  the  Kii)[i:ror,  Nero  answered  him  with  appeals  io  the 
superior  culture  of  the  Greeks,  and  I  he  example  of  his  uncle  Gains. 
Seneca  and  lhtrnis,  seeing  that  there  was  no  help  for  it,  tried 
at  least  to  limit  the  performances  of  the  Emperor  to  a  select 
audience.  A  circus  was  creeled  in  the  Vatican  va'ley,  and  there  a 
privileged  number  of  courtiers  were  permitted  to  admire  the  skill 
of  the  imperial  charioteer.  But  if  ids  guides  thought  that  he  would 
be  satisfied  with  this  concession,  they  were  mistaken  ;  it  only 
stimulated  him  to  more  public  exhibitions.  He  was  resolved  to 
appear  as  a  singer  and  an  actor.  He  seized  the  occasion  on  which 
his  beard  was  first  clipped  to  institute  a  feast  called  Jitvcnrtlw,, 
to  be  celebrate'!  within  the  palace.  Numeroas  invitations  were 
issued,  and  noble  young  Itomans  were  induced  to  contend  as  singers 
and  dancers  for  the  prizes  which  the  Kmpcror  eil'cred.  Nero  him- 
self descended  on  the  stage  with  ids  lyre  in  his  hand,  and  a  band  of 
young  men,  called  Augustiani,  were  enrolled  to  applaud  the 
excellence  of  hia  singing.  Hurras  is  described  as  looking  on, 
"  grieving,  but  applauding  "  (oil  a.u.).  In  the  following  year,  the 
Ktuperor  instituted  another  feast,  called  by  his  own  name  Kunmiii, 
modelled  strictly  nn  the  great  Greek  games,  and  to  be  held  every 
five  years.  In  the  musical  contests  lie  look  part  himself.  These 
exhibitions  were  far  more  harmless  than  the  horrible  gladia- 
tur'al  shows,  hut  they  "ulraged  na:i"unl  prejudice,  and  are  spoken 
of  with  disgust  by  Human  historians.  Nero's  ideals  were  altogether 
Greek,  arid  he  cared  little  for  the  spocraeh  s  of  the  arena.  Brought 
up  by  Seneca  in  the  Stoic  philosoj  hy,  he  had  imbibed  at  least  the 
spirit  of  cosmopolitanism  and  was  not.  influenced  in  the  least  by  the 
political  traditions  of  Home. 

§  8.  The  year  l>2  a.i>.  was  a  turning-point  in  Nero's  reign. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  under  the  constraint  of  Burrus  and  Scnren, 
who,  while  they  indulged  judiciously  his  licentious  and  frivolous 
tastes,  had  prevented  him  from  exerting  his  imperial  power  to  the        ... 
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detriment  of  the  state.  Thus  the  first  five  years  of  Nero's  reign 
became  proverbial  for  good  government — ibc  'juuiiiwitium  Neronis. 
The  death  of  Rnmis  early  in  i',2  a.d.  was  the  beginning  of  a  change 
Tor  the  worse.  The  influence  of  Seneca,  deprived  of  his  friend's 
support,  immediately  began  to  wane.  It  seems  to  have  been 
almost  impossible  (o  exercise  an  important  influence  in  political 
affair.;,  except  in  concert  with  the  pnuiorian  prefect,  and  Seneca 
could  not  act  with  the  new  prefects,  Sufonius  Tigcllinus  and  Ffi'iiiiiK 
Rnfus,  as  he  had  acted  with  Tiurrus.  Rut  his  estrangement  from  his 
furuicr  pupil  was  chiefly  due  to  the  enmity  of  l'nppa-a,  who  was 
jealous  of  the  old  couriier's  influence  over  her  lover.  It  was  mainly 
duo  to  Burrus  and  to  Seneca  that  she  hud  not  yet  succeeded  in  dis- 
placing Ociavia,  anil  imin'yhig  the  Emptier.  Burrus,  when  asked 
to  consent  to  the  civorce,  had  r0|  lied  with  characterislic  hhmlness, 
"If  yon  put  away  the  daughter  of  Claudius,  at  least  restore  the 
Empire  which  was  1  er  dowry."  Pnppii'a  now  endeavoured  to  remove 
Seneca  from  her  path,  as  she  had  before,  removed  Agripp:na.  His 
riches  were  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime,  and  he  was  charged  with 
the  design  of  corrupting  the  populace  for  treasonable  purposes.  It 
was  said  foo,  that  he  had  !>oasted  his  own  superiority  io  the 
Emperor  in  verse-writing  and  oratory.  Nero's  jealousy  and  fears 
were  easily  aroused,  and  his  altered  manner  showed  the.  philosopher 
Ihc  dangerous  position  in  which  be  stood.  lie  tool;  (lift  precaution 
of  giving  op  all  the  out  wan]  pomp  which  "10  l:ad  hilhcrl.o  maintained, 
and  meditated  a  complete  abandonment  of  public  life. 

5  9.  Of  tile  two  praetorian  prefects  who  had  succooded  Burns, 
Rufus  remained  insignificant,  hut  Tigcilinns,  a  man  of  obscure 
birth  and  no  principles,  soon  worked  himself  into  the  Emperor's 
confidence,  by  hu mooring  and  sharing  in  his  vices.  If  he  had  only 
been  the  companion  of  bis  de1  av.cheries,  is,  might  have  mattered 
little  to  the  general  welfare,  but  he  was  also  the  instigator  of 
cruelty.  The  tyranny  which  marked  Nero's  laier  years  dates  from 
(be  appearance  of  Tigellinus  on  the  scene.  The  two  acts  which 
inaugurated  it,  were  the  executions  of  Ituhcllius  1'hutus  anil 
Cornelius  Sulla.  On  the  appearance  of  a  conic t  in  the  year  it1*,  which 
was  supposed  to  betoken  tiie  fail  of  the  I'linceps,  rumour  spoke  of 
liuhellius  Plautus  as  the  probable  successor.  Nero  advised  him, 
and  the  advice  was  equivalent  to  a  command,  to  retire  to  his  estates 
in  Asia,  and  there  he  bail  lived,  quietly  ever  since.  Tigcllinus 
represented  to  the  Emperor  that  Plautns  was  still  dangerous,  in 
consequence  of  his  reputation,  bis  wealth,  and  the  proximity  of 
Asia  to  the  Syrian  armies.  Accordingly  a  centurion  with  sixty 
soldiers  were  sent,  from  home,  with  a  eunuch  of  the  palace,  to 
remove  the  obnoxious  noble,  and   Plant  us,  although   he  was  warned 
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by  bis  friends  beforehand,  Jtmi  might  have  tied  to  Persia,  calmly 
awaited  his  fate.  Cornelius  Sulla,  Hie  husband  of  Aritonia, 
daughter  of  Claudius  liy  Pa'tina,  hail  been  susjiected  of  disloyalty 
four  years  before,  ami  ordered  to  reside  in  Ma.ssilia.  He  was  not 
rich,  but  his  noble  descent,  his  connection  with  the  Claudian  house, 
combined  with  the  suspicions  which  he  had  previously  aroused, 
decided  ilis  doom.  After  1 1  is  specimen  of  tyranny  no  senator  could 
consider  himself  safe,  and  the  tone  of  the  senate  now  changes  from 
independence  in  servility.  Tigeilinus  and  Poppas  were  triumphant, 
and  Seneca  left  the  field. 

§  LO.  The  time  had  now  come  for  Poppas  to  accomplish  her 
great  project,  and  induce  Nero  to  divorce  Oetavia.  Tigeilinus 
helped  lier.  A  charge  was  got  up  of  criminal  intercourse  with  an 
Alexandrine  (Int.  .■-player,  ami  the  piwtoria-n  prefect  conducted 
the  investigation.  Under  torture  some  of  the  impress's  slave-women, 
acknowledged  the  guilt  nf  their  mistress,  but  most  of  them  der.kd 
it.  On  such  evidence  I  here  was  no  pretext  tor  putting  the  accused  to 
death,  as  Poppa-a  wished,  and  Xero  contented  himself  with  divorcing 
heron  the  ground  of  barrenness.  The  palace  of  linrrus  and  the 
possessions  of  I'Jautus  were  assigned  for  her  maintenance,  and  she 
was  commanded  to  retire  lo  Campania.  But  the  universal 
sympathy,  which  the  lot  of  tliia  unfurlunate  and  innocent  hidy 
aroused  among  all  classes,  proved  her  destruction.  A  rumour  was 
suddenly  spread  thai,  the  Emperor  had  recalled  his  wife.  It  was 
quite  groundless,  for  Nero  had  already  married  ]\>ppa>a,  whose 
statues  were  erected  in  the  public  places  in  the  city.  But  the 
people  rushed  in  excitement  to  the  Capitol,  thanked  the  gods  that 
the  Kinperur  had  recognised  the  just  claim  of  the  tn;e  daughter  of 
the  Oa'Sars,  and  thrust  down  the  images  of  l'oppa'a,  while  they  bore 
those  of  Oetavia  in  triumph.  The  soldiers  of  Tigellinus  dispersed 
the  masses  when  they  gathered  round  the  imperial  palace.  Peppren 
saw  that  while  her  rival  lived,  her  position  was  insecure,  and 
she  eisily  persuaded  her  husband  to  consent  to  the  execution  of 
Oetavia.  Anicctiis,  the  prefect  of  the  fleet  at.  Misenum,  who  had 
proved  himself  so  useful  in  compassing  the  death  of  Agrippiua,  auaiu 
supplied  Ins  services  l',,r  the  destruction  of  a  second  victim,  tic 
laid  a  confession  before  the  Kmperor  tli.it  lie  bad  committed  adultcry 
with  Oetavia,  anil  was  sentenced  to  banishment  to  Sardinia,  where 
he  lived  in  luxury  and  died  a  natural  death.  Oetavia  was  banished 
to  the  island  of  Pandaleria,  where  she  was  executed  (June  llth, 
G2  A.D.).  Her  head  was  cut.  off  and  carried  to  I'npp.'ea,  who  could  now 
breathe  freely.  By  a  di  eree  of  the  senate,  sacrifices  of  thanksgiving 
were  offered  to  the  gods;  and,  says  Tacitus,  il  may  be  henceforward 
understood  without    special  mention,  that  "  whenever   the   Princeps 
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iiviliTi.nl  banishments  or  useciitienis,  ihanksgivintis  wore  paid  In  the 
finds,  and  (lie:  ceremonies  which  formerly  marked  | sr< j.-t | -hj ro 1 1 h  events, 
wro  then  the  tokens  of  some  public  disaster." 

In  tin;  following  year  (bo  a.t>.)  i'oppa'a  bore  a  daughter  lo  Nero. 
The  senate  decreed  her  the  tide  Augusta,  which  had  rot  been 
granted  to  Octavia,  lull.,  from  thin  time  forward,  thin  litle  no  longer 
possessed  tlie  same  political  importance  which  it  had  for  Livia  and 
Agrippina.  Nero  was  overjoyed  nt  the  birth  of  the  child,  who. 
was  named  Claudia,  Ixit  she  died  after  three  months,  and  then 
his  grief  was  as  extravagant  .as  his  joy.  Claudia  was  enrolled  in 
the  rank  of  the  rlivm,  like  Prusilla,  the  lister  of  Gains.  l'nppn'a 
horsell'diod  two  years  later  in  premature  child-birth,  owing,  it  is 
said,  to  an  accidental  kick  from  Nero.  She  also  wan  consecrated, 
I  lie  first  Kmpross  since  i.ivia  who  had  received  that  honour. 

S  11.  Under  the  new  order  of  things,  l'oppa>a  and  Tigellums 
having  taken  the  place  of  Seueea  and  ilurrus,  the  luxury  and 
cruelty  which  prevailed  in  Ilio  reign  of  Gains,  and  the  "hit  tony  of  the 
I'onrf.  of  Claudius,  wore  ronesveil.  Nero's  dehanchery  n;is  practised 
as  publicly  as  his  acting  and  cbariol-driving.  P.anipiets  were  spread 
in  all  the  public  places  of  the  city,  and  the  Emperor  used  the  whole 
city  iis  if  It  hud  Ikjcii  his  private  house.  The  luxury  of  these  revels, 
devised  hy  tlie  genius  of  Tig'ilinus,  was  notorious,  ami  (he  citizens 
were  |iermitl,ed  to  he  spectators  of  the  Emperor's  licentiousness. 
On  one  occasion  a  feast  was  laid  out  on  a  large  raft,  which  was 
toweil  along  hy  ships  in  the  Basin  of  Agrippa.*  The  vessels  were 
adorned  with  gold  and  ivory,  and  were  rowed  hy  men  of  abandi  nod 
character.  On  the  bunks  of  the  basin,  stood  disreputable  houses, 
filled  with  women  of  noble  birth.  Nero  himself  is  said  to  have 
crowned  his  infamy  by  going  through  all  (lie  rites  of  the  marriage 
ceremony,  the  veil,  the  dowry,  the  torches,  the  auspices,  with  a 
man  named  Pyt.hodnrus.  Although  the  stories  told  by  the  ancient 
historians  of  the  debaucheries  of  Nero  and  his  court  m»y  be 
exaggerated,  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt,  thai  exhibitions  of  wanton- 
ness took  place  with  a  shameless  publicity,  which  seems  almost 
incredible  to  a  modern  reader. 

5  12.  The  extravagance  and  prodigality,  which  went  hand  in 
hand  with  the  vices  of  the  court,  emptied  the  imperial  coffers,  and 
brinish t.  about  a  financial  crisis,  just  as  had  happened  in  the  similar 
e.nse  of  Gains.  The  earlier  years  of  Xoro  bail  been  signalised  by  a 
liberal  and  enlightened  financial  policy.  Claudius  had  left  him  a 
well-filled  treasury,  such  as  Tiberius  bad  left,  to  Gains,  and  he  made  a 
serious  attempt  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  the  masses,  upon  whom 
Ihe  indirect  taxes  fell  so  heavily.  In  the  year  58  a  remarkable 
*  Probably  In  ih"  Campus  Marlins. 
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proposal  was  made  by  the  Emperor  In  do  away  with  the  •je.HigttJt'a, 
and  as  we  should  say,  establish  "  free  trade."  There  is  no  reason  In 
sup;mse  that  this  measure  was  intended  to  be  confined,  as  some 
have  supposed,  to  1'loman  citizens,  or  to  tlirs  pity  of  Rome.  Its 
object  wis  Imth  Itj  relieve  the  [vijJi!  and  to  set  aside  a  mode  of 
taxation  '.v 1 1 i >■  1  l  wns  attended  wiili  much  injustice  and  fraud.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  pro  pi)?  oil  to  make  up  Llie  loss  to  the 
treasury  by  increasing  the  direct  taxes,  which  fell  upon  the  pro- 
ducers and  capitalists,  who  would  have  profited  by  the  remission 
of  the  duties.  But  the  Emperor's  proj-  et  did  not  get  a  trial;  his 
experienced  advisers  represented  to  him  that  it  would  rman  the 
ruin  of  the  state.  The.  opposition  doubtless  came  from,  those 
privileged  classes  which  bad  invested  large  capital  in  the  farming 
of  taxes,  an  J  who  would  have  suffered  if  the  duty  on  inheii'aaocs 
had  been  raised.  Iir.t  although  lh:s  hull  design  fell  through,  it 
led  to  some  important  changes  which  alleviated  the  hardships  o; 
the  taxation  in  its  various  tonus.  One  measure  commanded  Ihe 
publication  of  the  exact  amounts  of  all  dues  to  the  state,  so 
ns  to  prevent  the  tax-collectors  from  exacting  too  much;  charges 
n  gainst  them  for  extortion  were  to  have  precedence  in  the 
courts  ;  and  claims  for  arrears  were  not  to  l>e  made  after  a  year. 
The  duties  on  corn  iinpuitod  to  Italy  from  the  provinces  were 
lightened. 

The  expenses  which  fed  0:1  ihe  fisous  were  heavy.  Every  year 
Nero  presented  ai},000,n00  sesterces  (11 180,000)  "  to  the  State."  This 
sum  was  chiefly  devoted  to  defray  ihe  cost  of  supplying  the  city  with 
corn,  hut  it  also  included  an  advance  to  the  atrariuin,  which  was 
never  able  to  meet  its  claims  without  aid  from  the  fisc.  The  wars 
in  Armenia  and  I'rilain  were  also  costly,  over  ami  above  the  ordinary 
expenses  of  maintaining  the  administration  and  the  armies  through- 
out the  Empire.  The  consequence  was  that,  when  the  outlay  of 
the  court  bcame  extravagant  under  the  gnida'ire  (if  Ti-icl'dnus  and 
Nero's  other  licentious  friends,  the  funds  r.'in  short,  and  Ihe  Emperor 
was  driven  to  resort  to  the  same  measures  to  replenish  his  treasury 
ns  had  l>oen  adopted  by  Ids  uncle  Gains.  The  methods  of  delation 
and  confiscation  were  again  introduced.  The  rich  were  accused  011 
false  or  trifling  charges,  ami  their  possessions  appropriated  by  the  fisc. 
Among  the  first  vic'ims  who  were  saeiificcd  were  (wo  rich  I'rccdmen  : 
Nero's  secretary  I  Virypborus,  who  had  presumed  t.u  oppose  bis 
master's  marriage  wil.li  Poppa'a,  and  the  old  Pallas,  ivhobad  amassed 
an  immense  fortune,  which,  when  he  was  deposed  from  his  office, 
be.  bad  been  suffered  to  retain.  As  Pallas  had  become  wealthy  by 
defrauding  the  imperial  treasury  which  he  adniinislered  under 
Claudius,  there  was  no  clarinc  injustice  in  confiscating  bis  fori une. 
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Seneca  oll'ered  l.o  place  hiss  wealth  al  the  E m; grin's  disposal,  but  the 
otter  was  refused. 

But  tin:  most  important  effect  of  the  financial  difficulties  was  tin: 
fatal  measure  to  which  the  government  resorted  of  i.;(.-;jicci;uhi-j:  the 
Uuhl  and  silver  coinage.  This  b;gan  us  early  as  I  In.1  years  (il  am!  li_. 
Forty-five  instead  of  forty  miifi,  ami  ninety-six  instead  of  eighty 
denarii,  were  struck  out  of  a  j>oiind  of  gold.  The  coinage  never 
iv ei iv l- red  itself,  and  from  Nero's  reign  we  must  dale  the  bankruptcy 
which  reached  a  climax  in  the  third  century.  The  immense  amount 
of  silver  which  was  drafted  from  the  Empire  to  Eastern  Asia  ill 
return  for  oriental  luxuries,  mast,  bo  taken  inio  account  as  a  cause 
of  the  debasement  of  the  silver  coinage.  Nero,  further,  rubbed  Ihe 
senate  of  their  right  of  coining  copper — a  right,  the  importance  of 
which  has  been  already  explained.* 


Sect.  III.— The  Gjosat  Fire  in  T.ohk. 

§  13.  If  Nero  succeeded  in  replenishing  his  colters  by  fair  means 
and  fun],  an  event  happened  in  (il  A.ii.,  which  demanded  all  the 
resources  of  the  tiscus.  Fifes  were  common  in  Koine,  but  on  the 
night  of  July  18  of  that  year,  u  conflagration  broke  out  which  in 
magnitude  exceeded  anything  that  had  been  experienced  before.  It 
began  among  some  slops  full  of  iiiilaini  liable  material,  at  the  south- 
east end  of  the  Great  Circus,  where  the  valleys  nest  of  the  Cadian 
and  south  of  the  Palatine  meet.  Driven  by  a  high  wind  the  flames 
consumed  the  Wooden  benches  and  structures  of  the  Circus,  and 
s|iread  rapidly  and  irresistibly  over  the  l.'alatine,  the  Vclia,  and  tile 
Esqnilinc,  where,  near  the  gardens  of  Ma-cunas,  their  course  wiis 
staye  1.  But  in  another  direction,  also,  the  fire  maile  its  way,  and 
Consumed  many  buildings  on  the  Aventiue,  in  the  Forum  Coarhnn, 
and  the  Velabrinn.  It  raged  for  seven  nights  and  six  days,  and 
when  all  thought  that  il  was  over,  il.  broke  out  again  in  the  Campus 
Mai  tins,  destroyed  the  buildings  of  the  , Einiliaii  Hardens,  which 
belonged  to  Tigoll.uus,  ami  sjiread  to  tlie  toot  of  the  Capitoliue  and 
the  Quirinal.  It  was  said  thai  of  the  fourteen  regions,  seven 
completely  and  four  partially  were  reduced  to  ashes.  But  it  has 
been  shown  tiiat  this  inn  si  be  an  exaggeration,  although  the  damage 
done  was  enormous.  Among  the  public  buildings  which  were 
consumed,  were  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Suitor  founded  by  liomulus. 
the  llegia  of  Numa,  and  the  temple  of  Vesta,  the  temple  of  Diana 
dedicated  by  Servius  on  the  A  veil  tine,  the  Ara  Magna  ascrilied  by 
legend  to  Evander  all  ancient  r»otiiitiieiil.s  said  to  date  from  the 
*  See  above,  Cliap.  HI.  $  5, 
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time  lit'  the  kings.  More  serious,  from  .a  practical  point  of  view, 
was  tiro  destruction  of  tin:  splendid  edifices  of  Augustus  on  the 
1'alatino,  Hit;  |>alace  ami  the  temple  of  Apollo.  The  new  build- 
ings in  the  Campus  'Marlins  near  the  Klaniini;ui  Circus  had  also 
seriously  sulfered.  Numbers  of  priceless  works  ol  the  great  Greek 
sculptors,  which  no  wealth  could  ever  replace,  perished  in  the 
Names,  and  countless  memorials  ;uid  trophies  of  iioman  history 
must  have  liecn  lost  for  ever. 

I:i  this  emergency  Nero  showed  himself  in  the  most  favouiable 
light.  He  was  absent  nt  Anvintn  when  the  tire  broke  out,  and  he 
returned  to  the  city  as  the  con  llag rat  ton  was  approaching  the  palace, 
He  left  nothing  undone  in  his  attempts  to  4u.cU  the  llamos.  He 
rushed  nhoiit  the  city  by  himself,  without  attendants  or  guards,  to 
the  places  which  were  most  iu  danger,  and  wdicn  at  length  the  lire 
ceased  to  spread,  he  did  all  he  could  to  help  and  relieve  the  terrible 
distress  of  the  homeless  and  shelterless  thousands  who  had  lost  all 
their  belongings.  The  public  buildings  and  the  imperial  gardens 
were  opened  lu  receive  them,  and  a  temporary  aheiter  was  erected 
in  the  Campus.  The  price  of  corn  was  lowered  to  three  sesterces  a 
bushel,  anil  contributions  were  levied  for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers. 
The  rebuilding  ol'  Home  was  begun  with  vigour.  It  must  have 
involved  a  vast  outlay,  and  Nero  was  determined  that  the  city 
should  arise  from  its  ashes  both  on  a  more  spicudid  scale  and  Oil  a 
more  rational  ami  salubrious  plan.  Tim  mistakes  of  Ihe  old  archi- 
tecture were  comprehended  and  uvo'ded.  The  streets  were  made 
wider,  ihe  houses  lower  and,  partly  at  least,  of  stone.  Arcades 
were  huilt  oiiLside  the  new  houses  fir  protection  from  sun  and  rain. 
But  the  new  palace— the  Golden  House  as  it  was  called— planned 
by  the  architects  rjeverus  and  t'ehr,  was  the  wonder  of  (he  restored 
Home.  It  was  not  so  much  tin;  splrndnur  of  the  house  that  excited 
wonder,  as  the  fields  the  ponds,  the  winnled  solitudes,  the  views  of 
ihe  park.  Italy  ami  the  provinces  were  required  to  contribute  to  the 
restoration  of  their  tuislre.-.s  city,  ami  treasures  of  art  which  adorned 
the  cities  and  temples  of  Hie  Creek  hinds  were  carried  off  to  replace 
those  which  Home  had  lost. 

§  14.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  outbreak  of  this 
great  fire  was  other  than  accidental.  Hut  the  multitude  suspected 
incendiaries,  and  a  wild  rumour  was  circulated  that  Ihe  Emperor 
himself  was  privy  to  the  burning  of  the  city.  Various  motives 
were  attributed  for  such  a  monstrous  act.  It  was  said  that  he 
wished  to  outlive  the  destruction  of  his  mother-city,  or  that  he 
desired  to  rebuild  Home  and  call  it  by  itis  own  name,  or  that  his 
artistic  sense  was  offended  by  the  architectural  ugliness  of  the  city. 
It  is  also  related  that  he  regarded  the  ravages  of  the  Haines  from 
Hosted  r>y 
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l ho  |mJacR  uf  M;i-f.-.oiiiiy  with  delight,  and  sang  a  scene  from  liis  own 
[Jay  on  the  Capture  of  Troy.  For  this  anecdote  there  may  he  suiac 
foundation  iu  fact,  lint  the  charge  uf  incendiarism,  which  even 
contemporaries  brought  against  .Nero,  was  assuredly  false.  H«  had 
nothing  Id  gain  ai id  everything  n>  lose  by  I  lie  destruction  of  Home. 
The  solicitude  which  ho  always  showed  for  the  welfare  of  the 
populace,  and  the  efforts  which  lit:  made  to  save  Hit:  Palatine,  art; 
hardly  consistent  with  such  a  supposition.  Nor  is  it  conceivable 
that,  at  a  moment  when  he. was  pressed  by  financial  ilihicultics,  in: 
would  have  gone  out  of  his  way  to  burden  the  treasury  with  the 
enormous  expenses  retpihel  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  and  tlie 
maintenance  of  the  sulforers.  The  Emperor  had  many  enemies, 
whose  interest  it  was  Uj  place  hint  in  the  worst  light,  and  we  can 
easily  understand  that  they  either  originated  or  fostered  the  rumour. 
But  it.  was  generally  believed  that  incendiaries  were  at  work, 
and  there  were  police  investigations  which  led  to  the  arrest  and 
punishment  of  a  number  of  people  "whom  the  vulgar  called 
Christians."  Here  for  (lit:  first  time  tiie  Christian  sect  appears  on 
the  stage  of  profane  history,  and  the  remarkable  words  in  which 
Tacit  us  describes  it  deserve  to  be  (|  noted.  "  Christus,  from  whom  this 
name  was  derived,  was  executed  when  TTocrius  was  Imperutor,  by 
Ponlius  1'ilatus  the  procurator.  The  |*:riiit.-ions  supcrsti  I  ion,  checked 
lor  the  time  being,  again  broke  out,  not  only  in  Judeu,  its  oiiginal 
home,  but  even  in  the  city,  the  niectiiig-placcol'  all  horrible  and 
iunnoral  practices  from  ail  quarters  of  the  world."  This  description 
represents  the  popular  belief  thai,  the  Christians  practised  all  sorts 
uf  horrors  in  their  secret  assemblies,  such  as  cannibalism  and  incest.. 
Those  who  were  known  to  Vie  Christians,  and  confessed  the  creed 
when  they  were  charged  with  it,  were  first  arrested,  and  some  of 
these,  under  torture,  betrayed  the  names  of  many  others  who  were 
secretly  Christians,  hut  were  not  known  as  such.  The  prisuiiers 
tvere  not  tried  strictly  oil  the  charge  of  incendiarism  ;  and  Tacitus 
seems  to  have  no  doubt  of  their  innocence  of  this  crime,  which  could 
not  be  brought  home  to  them.  But  as"  hatred  uf  the  human  race" 
was  in  popular  credence  imputed  to  Christians,  they  were  thought 
capable  of  it.  A  considerable  number  were  condemned — really 
In  cause  they  were  proved  ti<  In:  Christians,  but  nominally  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  incendiaries.  They  were  put  to  death  with 
mockery.  Some,  wrapped  in  skins,  were  torn  to  pieces  by  dogs : 
uthers,  arrayed  in  the  MiUca,  ■irinlfiiiiii,  were  set  on  lire  to  serve  as 
torches  by  night.*      Nero  gave   up  bis  Vatican    gardens   to   the 
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spectacle  of  these  tortures,  and  at  the  same  lime  exhibited  a  show 
in  tJio  circus  there,  appearing  himself  dressed  as  a  charioteer.  Tin! 
sacrifice  of  these  vicsinis  soothed  the  exasperation  of  the  inijuilaw;, 
Mid  the  Emperor's  callousness  even  brought  about  a  revulsion  of 
feeling. 

The  Christians  of  Home  were  sacrificed  because  Nero  rupiircd 
scapegoats  ;  but  the  question  arises,  why  were  the  Christians,  who 
lis  yet  had  attracted  little  public  aLtnnlio).,  selected  fur  (In:  purpose? 
CoutoiujuHviry  literature  shows  that  ut  Ibis  lime  the  Jews  were 
object;  of  general  hatred  and  suspicion,  and  it  might  seem  more 
natural  that  tin.;  should  have  been  suspected  ami  punished  by  the 
Ljovurtniicrit.  It  is  impossible  to  answer  thetpiestioti  with  Curtain ty, 
hut  it  lias  been  plausibly  t-uggesfed  that  tin;  Jews  themselves  may 
liavc  shifted  llie  clnirgu  from  their  mvn  bod;  upon  ihe  Christian-, 
whom  they  hated  bilterly.  They  might  have  been  the  inure  easily 
able  to  elleel  this  thmie.il]  the  mllucnco  of  l'oppa'a  ISabina  of  whose 
leaning  towards    the  Jews    and   their  religion    there  is   undoubted 


Sect.  IV. -The  Conspiracy  or  Pjbo. 

§  lo.  Tigellinus  was  unwearied  in  scenting  out  pretenders  to  the 
1'rineipate.  By  this  policy,  he  helped  to  tjjl  the  imperial  coffers  and 
to  render  himself  mdis|>eusable.  In  b'l  A.D.,  D.  Junius  Turquatus 
titlamis  was  accused  of  treason  ami  driven  to  suicide,  lint  a  pro- 
found and  witliA-sprcad  discontent  prevailed  among  the  nobles,  ami 
a  eunspiraey  w:as  formed,  which  eame  to  a  head  in  the  spring  of  bo 
A.l>.  C.  Ualpuniiua  1'iso,  whom  the  eonspiraturs  chose  to  fill  the 
place  of  Nero,  wa.s  one  of  the  most  prominent  and  popular  men  in 
Home  at  this  time,  lie  lived  in  magnificent  style,  was  lavish  of  his 
wealth,  ami  was  ready  t ■_ ■  place  hi.-  powers  of  orator;  at  the  service  of 

t  lie  | ■.      lie  hud  w  i lining  man ners,  and  bis  lilt;  was  as  dissolute  as 

that  of  Nero  or  'I'igel linns,  lie  lazily  consumed  to  be  the  centre  of 
a  plut,  the  dangers  of  which  ho  was  not  sufficiently  ambitious  to 
share.  Wh.it  seemed  to  give  this  enterprise  a  considerable  chance 
nf  success,  was  the  adherence  of  b'a.'nius  liufus,  I  be  pratoriau  prefect, 
who  was  jealous  and  afraid  of  his  ]«>wcrful  colleague  Tigellinus. 
Along  with  Jiulus  a  number  of  the  tribunes  and  officers,  who  hail 
been  passed  over  by  'I'igel  inns,  joined  tiie  conspiracy  ;  conspicuous 
aiioiig  these  was  the  tribune  Subrius  I'lavius.  Among  the  rest 
were  the  consul  designate  I 'lautius  l.atoranus  :  Anlonius  Natal  is,  a 
friend  of  l'iso  ;  Aunuius  I.ucanus,  the  poet,  whose  verses  had 
incurred    the   disfavour   of    the   Kmperor ;    Claudius    Seiieeio,    a 
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courtier  constantly  in  uttiiiJance  on  Xero,  and  so  able  to  keep  his 
EiBKouin.tL'R  aware  of  wdiat  was  going  on  in  the  palace.  Lilian's  inolboi 
iiml  a  freed  woman  named  Epicliaris  were  aiso  initiated  into  the  pro- 
ject. Epicliaris  tried  to  win  over  an  officer  of  the  fleet,  VoIubius 
Proeulus,  who  was  supposed  to  have  a  giT.dge  against  Nero,  hat  lie 
deceived  her  expectation  by  revealing  the  affair  to  the  Emperor- 
As,  however,  she  had  mentioned  1.10  names,  the  conspirators  wore 
not  discovered. 

They  then  decide.!  to  kill  Xero  during  the  feast  of  Ores,  between 
the  12th  and  19th  of  April,  at  the  games  in  the  circus.  The  plan 
was  the  same  as  that  which  had  been  successfully  adopted  by  the 
assassins  of  Julias  Caesar,  f.ateranus  was  to  present  a  petition  to 
Nero,  and  clinging  to  his  legs  throw  him  on  the  ground  ;  the  rest 
were  to  bury  their  weapons  in  Id.,  hody.  Hut  Flavins  Scawinus,  who 
claimed  the  first  blow,  foolishly  betrayed  the  secret,  which  had 
hitherto  been  closely  preserved.  Jle  made  his  will,  gave  the  dagger, 
ivhieh  he  hail  chosen  for  the  deed,  lo  his  frecdm-m  Milielius  to 
sharpen,  go!  ready  the  appliances,  lot  binding  tip  wounds,  and  gave 
his  slaves  and  freedmen  a  luxurious  feast.  These  unusual  proceed- 
ings excited  (he  suspicions  of  Milielius,  win  .at  nay  break  sought  and 
obtained  an  audience  with  Kern.  Saevimis  was  arrested,  but  his 
examination  led  to  nothing,  and  the  plot  would  not  nave  been  dis- 
covered if  Milichus  iiad  not  remembered  the  frequent  visits  which 
his  master  received  from  Xnlulis,  When  Xatalis  was  examined 
separately,  his  evidence  did  not  agree  with  that  of  Seawinus,  and  in 
this  way  the  accusation  of  the  freed :n an  was  proved  to  be  well- 
founded.  Threats  of  torture  and  promises  of  mercy  induced  the  two 
conspirators  to  vie  with  each  oilier  in  revealing  the  names  of  their 
associates.  Their  conduct  contrasted  with  the  eons  fancy  of  Epi- 
eharis,  who  submitted  to  tortures,  and  in  the  end  sl.ranghd  herself 
rather  than  betray  her  trust.  The  names  of  the  military  con- 
spirators had  not  been  disclosed,  and  Genius  llufus  took  Ids  seat 
beside  Tigellinusat  the  trial  and  sought  to  divert  suspicion  from 
himself  by  his  z-al  as  a  judge.  Dut  when  one  of  the  licensed 
denounced  him,  he  turned  pale,  ami  could  not  defend  himself.  The 
proceedings  againsl  the  victims  were  summary,  but  they  were 
allowed  to  choose  their  own  mode  of  death.  Piso,  who  had  shown 
irresolution  and  cowardice  through  the  whole  episode,  and  Lateranus 
were  slain  without,  resistance,  and  Piso  made  a  cringing  will  in 
favour  of  the  Emperor. 

S  1  fl.  Among  the  first  whose  names  wen:  betrayed,  and  who  were 
condemned  to  die,  was  the  philosopher  Seneca,  ft  is  not  improbable 
that  he  was  really  implicated  in  the  enterprise,  and  in  any  case  it 
seems  to  have  been  Ihu  wish  of  the  military  associates  in  the  plot 
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to  elevate  him,  instead  nf  Piso,  to  the  supreme  power.  If  Nerc 
bad  any  wish  lo  spare  IiFm  former  tut.r,  hi;  \ras  hindered  by  L'oppa'a 
and  Tigellmns.  Mencra  had  just  returned  from  I 'am  pania  with  his 
wife  Piiuliuii,  ami  was  winy itijf  at  a  country  house  four  miles  from 
the  city.  When  the  message  of  tluiil.li  was  brought,  his  wife 
declared  her  resolution  of  living  along  with  him,  and  they  severed 
the  veins  of  their  arms.  The  flow  of  blood  in  Seneca's  old  frame 
uas  languid,  and  his  agony  was  nrofractud.  As  he  lay  slowly 
lileotljug,  In-  dictated  a  eump'-siiiiin  v,  bich  was  afterward-;  published. 
To  hasten  his  ere!,  he  swallowed  poison,  winch,  however,  had  no 
i'!lt:..t  on  Ids  drained  hotly,  arid  ■!■■;!.: I ,  was  finally  ":.■■■■  ■  1  c lj: I j L  al.ii.mt  by 
the  steam  of  a  hot  bath.  But  Paulina  mis  not  permitted  to  die. 
Nero  had  no  cause  of  hatred  airainst  her,  and  her  arms  were  bound 
up  by  the  orders  of  the  soldiers.  Who  lived  some  years  longer, 
faithful  to  her  husband's,  memory,  and  the  lasting  pallor  of  her 
skin  was  a  monument  of  her  attempt,  to  die  with  him. 

Th<L  fate  of  this  distinguished  philosopher  and  that  of  his 
nephew,  the  poet  Lucan,  give  this  abortive  conspiracy  a  certain 
Celebrity.  T.ucan  opened  his  veins  in  the  hath,  anil,  as  he  felt  the 
animation  depart  from  his  feet  and  band;,  recited  appropriate 
verses  of  his  own,  describing  a  wounded  soldier  bleeding  to 
death.*  Stihri'.is  Fkvv.s,  a  tribune  of  one  of  the  pca'torian  cohorts, 
tii-fii,'r,iis:ied  himself  by  his  bold  words  to  Nero.  When  the 
tyrant  ashed  uini  why  he  conspired,  he  replied  :  '■  lieeause  I  hated 
you.  None  of  the  soldiers  was  move  loyal,  as  long  as  you  deserved 
our  affection.  1  began  to  hate  you,  when  you  became  an  assassin 
of  your  mother  and  your  wife,  a  charioteer,  an  actor  and  an  in- 
cendiary ! "  Tiie  consul  Yest.iiins  was  included  among  the  victims, 
although  his  guilt  was  not  clear,  and  it  is  said  that  Nero  wanted 
to  get  rid  of  him,  on  account  of  his  wife  fitatilia  Messalina.  Nero 
married  IMossalina  in  tin;  following  year. 

Natal  is  was  pardoned.  Miliohus  was  richly  rewarded,  and 
received  the  name  of  "  Preserver."  The  prnitorian  guards  received 
unoh  man  two  thousand  sestt-ivcs,  and  were  for  the  future  provided 
with  bread  free  of  cost.  Triumphal  decora i  ions  were  granted  to 
the  prefect.  Tigel  linns,  Uocceius  Nerva,  and  Petrositis  Turpi  lianas, 
who  had  helped  in  the  judicial  proceedings,  and  their  slatues  were 
set  up  in  the  1'alatium.  Consular  insignia  were  conferred  on 
Nyniphitlius  Sabinus,  who  Imd  succeeded  Fri'tiius  fiufus  as  pra.'- 
torian  prefect.  A  temple  was  erected  to  Huhm,  the  dagger  of 
rlcawinus  w;is  dedieated  to  Jupiter  the  Avenger,  imd  the  month  of 
April  was  named  \'trr>man:us.  It.  was  even  proposed,  but  the 
proposid  was  rejected,  to  erect,  a  temple    to  Nero.      It  is  noteworthy 
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that  a  full  account  of  the  judicial    proceedings,  wliicli  were  con- 
ducted by  Ihe  imperial  consilium,  mis  published. 

5  17.  Both  later  in  Go  A. P.,  and  in  the  succeeding  year,  executions 
took  place  which  seem  to  have  been  in  sonic  way  connected  with 
the  conspiracy  of  Piso.  Auuiiius  Mela,  brother  of  Seneca  and 
father  of  Lttcau,  was  condemned  on  the  ground  of  a  forged  letter 
of  his  son,  charging  him  with  complication  in  Piso's  plot,  lie  was 
a  rich  man,  and  Nero  wanted  his  possessions.  About  the  same 
time  perished  T.  Pi-tron.ni>'.  on  the;  charge  of  a  auspicious  friendship 
with  the  conspirator  Si'ievinus,  but  roally  od  account  of  the 
jealousy  of  Tigellinus,  I'etronius  was  a  matt  who  made  the  plea- 
sures of  vice  a  fine  art,  and  his  judgment  was  regarded  as  the 
standard  of  taste  in  all  matters  of  luxury  at  Rome.  He  was  "  the 
glass  of  fashion,"  his  feasts  wt_-re  elegant,  his  debauchery  refined. 
lie  was  nannd  Arbiter,  as  the  arbitrator  or  director  of  I  he  Emperor's 
pleasures,  and  Tigellinus,  who  aspired  to  be  Nero's  sole  guide  in 
such  things,  envied  the  iuliuoiirc  of  I'etronius.  When  the  Em- 
peror was  in  Campania  (b'6  a.i>.),  Tige'linus  caused  I'etronius  to  be 
detained  at  Cunia*.  Seeing  that  his  fate  was  determined,  the 
voluptuary  was  true  to  the  principles  of  his  life  in  the  moments  of 
his  death.  Having  opened  his  veins,  he  hade  the  physician  bind 
them  up  again,  and  repeating  ihisj  operation  ai.  intervals,  he  spent 
his  last  hours  at  a  banquet,  amusing  his  friends  with  wanton 
verses,  lie  also  composed  an  account  of  the  unnatural  orgies  of 
the  Emperor,  and  sent  it  to  him  under  seal.  This  led  to  the 
banishment  of  a  woman  named  Silia,  whom  Nero  suspected  oi 
having  betrayed  the  scones  in  tiio  palace  in  which  she  had  taken 

§18.  "Having  butchered  so  many  illustrious  men,  Nero  at 
lengih  desired  to  destroy  virtue  herself  by  the  death  of  Thrasea 
Partus  and  Barest  Soranus."  P.  (.'ledius  Thrasea  Partus  was  more 
remarkable  for  what  he  was  than  for  anything  he  did.  Ho  was 
(he  leader  of  tiie  parly  of  opposition  which  yearned,  helplessly, 
for  the  restoration  of  tins  Republic  and  si  t  up  Ihe  yoonger  t.'ai.i 
as  their  ideal.  He  was  the  embodiment  of  their  virtues  and 
their  faults.  Bom  at  Patavium,  he  was  simple  in  his  habils 
incorruptible  in  bis  mora!*,  and  tn.it  of  sympathy  with  the 
luxury  of  Rome.  He  married  Arris,  the  daughter  of  a  man  who 
had  fallen  in  a  conspiracy  against.  Claudius,  and  whose  wife  had 
heroically  slain  herself.  He  and  his  son-in-law,  Holvidios  I'rbcus, 
used  to  crown  themselves  with  garlands,  and  Celebrate  the  birth- 
days of  Brutus  and  Cassiua.  Thrasea  disi  inguished  himself  in  the 
senate  by  bis  rough  independence.  He  withdrew,  without  voting, 
when  the  motion  was  made  tu  condemn  the  memorv  of  Agrippina  : 
IT  Sestet 
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he  declined  In  bike  any  part  in  tin:  Ncroniau  oimes  ;  he  did  not 
attend  Ihe  funeral  of  Poppa'a.  When  one  Antistius  was  con- 
demned to  death  for  mocking  tlie  Emperor  in  verse,  Thrnsea 
endeavoured  to  moderate  the  flattery  of  the  senate.  Tt  was  said 
that  he  never  sacrificed  for  the  Emperor's  safety.  He  anil  his 
parly  were  always  proteasing  against  the  government  in  insig- 
nitieant  matters,  and  asserting  their  independence  in  f rides.  Their 
republican  ideal  was  an  anachronism  ;  their  rhetoric  was  hollow. 
Their  aclivity  v,  as  chiefly  confined  to  society  and  literature. 
Thrasea  was  a  Stoic,  and  he  composed  a  life  of  his  model,  Cato. 
Luean's  I'luirmd in  was  a  characteristic  work  of  this  party  of 
opposition,  which,  throughout  the  whole  period  of  the  Julian 
and  Claudian  dynasties,  fostered  its  Utopias  and  repeated  its  hollow 
phrases.  It  must-  he  uwnul  that  they  had  Ihe  courage  of  their 
opinions,  and  that  their  bitterness  against  the  Principals  was, 
natural  enough;  for  its  institution  had  destroyed  the  political 
power  of  the  senatorial  order.  Nor  could  they  see,  as  clearly  as 
wo  can  see  now,  thai  even  imperial  despotism  was  a  lesser  evil  for 
the  "Roman  world  than  the  government  of  the  senate  in  the  last 
days  of  the  Hepublic. 

The  eon  rag  eons  obstinacy  of  Tbrasea  led  to  his  destruction.  All 
his  little  sins  of  uinissiun  and  commission  against  the  majesty  of  the 
Emperor  were  ma  rah  idled  by  Capito  Cossutiauus,  a  son-in-law  of 
Tigellinus,  and  another  delator,  Eprius  Marecllus  ;  and  at  the  same 
time  Karca  Soranus  was  accused  on  various  charges  ;  among  others, 
that  he  had  been  intimate  with  Iluhcllius  riantus.  The  chiel 
witness  against  him  was  P.  Egnatius  Celer,  a  Stoic  philosopher. 
The  daughter  of  Bornnus,  Serviliii,  was  also  charged  with  treason- 
able divination  concerning  Nero.  The  eases  were  tried  by  the 
senate,  and  all  three  were  condemned.*  Ilelvidius  Prisons,  who 
was  likewise  accused  of  neglecting  his  duties  as  senator,  was 
banished.  Thmsoa  adopted  the  usual  mode  of  death  among 
condemned  nuhk-s,  am]  opened  hip  veins,  forbidding  bis  wife  Arria 
to  follow  her  mother's  example.  As  the  first  blood  spouted,  he 
said,  "  A  libation  to  Jove  the  Deliverer!" 

§  1!).  In  the  meantime  Nero  had  been  busy  with  those  pursuit* 
for  which  he  imagined  thai  he  bud  a  special  calling.  lie  had 
appeared  publicly  on  the  stage  at  Neapohs  (6-(  i.e.),  where,  from 
Ihe  Greek  character  of  the  city,  he  expected  a  favourable  reception, 
and  he  received  such  enthusiastic  applause  that  he  determined  to 
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exhibit  his  t-kilL  to  Gkiti:  herself.  Hi;  1  ad  made  preparations  for 
a  visit  to  that  country,  but  the  project  was  not  carried  out  until 
two  years  liter.  In  the  meantime  he  celebrated  the  Ncronia  n 
second  time  (<>5  A.D.),  read  his  poems  i.o  a  delighted  audience,  and 
appeared  as  a  cithaicedus.  It  was  considered  al  no.*  I.  Li.trh  treason 
not  to  appear  in  tin;  theatre  on  such  occasions.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  following  year  (6U)  Xero  visited  Greece,  where  he-  appealed 
at  all  the  public  spectacles,  and  danced  and  sang  without  any 
reserve.  Those  towns  in  which  musical  contests  were  held  had 
sent  invitations  to  him,  offering  him  prizes,  and  the  four  great 
games  at  Olympic,  Delphi,  Isthmus,  and  Xemea,  which  were 
regulaiiy  celebrated  in  successive  years,  were  crowded  into  the 
space  of  one  year  for  his  sake,  so  that  he  eou'.d  win  the  glory  of 
being  aj«'i'i'/w»V;!isor  victor  at  all  four.*  Besides  this  irregularity, 
a  musical  contest  was  held  at  Ulympia,  conti'ary  to  wont.  He  also 
competed  in  a  chariot-race,  and  is  said  to  have  received  the  prize, 
[hough  his  horses  urn:  chariot  loll.  The  proclamation  was  made  in 
this  form :  "  Nero  the  Emperor  is  victorious,  and  crowns  the 
People  of  the  liomans  and  the  world  which  is  his/'  Nero  was 
:itlcnd.i;d  on  Lis  Greek  tour  by  a  large  train  of  courtiers  and 
pradmian  guards,  and  lie  seems  to  have  indulged  in  debauchery 
with  less  reserve  than  ever.  He  had  a  profound  admiration  for 
Greece  and  the  Greek  people,  and  he  could  not  brook  that  they 
should  hold  the  position  of  mere  provincials.  He  determined  to 
reward  them  for  their  kindness  to  himtcll'and  their  appreciation  of 
his  artistic  talents.  So  he  enacted  at  Corinth  the  scene  which, 
iwo-and-a-half  centuries  before,  bad  been  enacted  by  Fkmiuiuus. 
He  proclaimed  in  the  market-place  the  freedom  of  the  Greeks  ;  tile 
province  of  Achaia  was  done  away  with.  The  proclamation  of 
Nero  was  verv  different  in  practical  effect  iVoin  that  of  I'Tammhms. 
It  w 
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whom  wo  have  already  met  on  the  Rhine,  ami  whose  exploits  in 
the  cast  will  he  recorded  in  the  following  chapter.     The  other  two 

were  Scribonius  Ruins  nod  Scribonins  Proeulus,  lumbers,  who  at  this 
time  were  the  %«!i  of  the  two  Germanics.  It  is  unknown,  what 
accusal  lens  were  preferred  agdusl,  them,  or  who  were  their  enemies. 
White  (he  Emperor  was  absent,  he  left  it  iVeodinan  mimed  Melius 
us  his  represenlative  in  Home,  ami  he  cm; hi  probably  hive  found 
no  one  mere  faithfully  devoted  (o  ids  interests.  At  the  beginnin g 
of  the  year  OS  A.i).  serious  sigr.s  of  i.'.i  soon  tent  were  apparent  in 
the  provinces,  and  plots  in  the  western  armies  against  the  Emperor 
were  .suspected.  Melius  crossed  over  to  Greece,  and  urged  Nero  to 
return  if  lie  would  save  his  p:>wer.  lie  entered  Home,  borne  in  the 
chariot  in  which  Ang.istus  had  triumphed,  crowned  with  the 
Olympian  wreath.  He  was  hailed  as  Nero  Apollo  and  Nero 
Hercules,  and  coins  were  struck,  on  which  he  was  depicted  as  a 
flute-player,  lint  although  lie  was  flattered  on  all  sides,  he  soon 
left  Rome  for  Campania,  where  lie  breathed  more  freely. 


Sect.  V.— The  He 
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S  20.  The  event,  which  led  lo  the  fall  of  Nero  began  in  Gaul, 
although  if  was  not  from  Gaul  that  the  final  blow  was  to  come. 
C.  Julius  Vindex,  sprung  of  a  nohle  Celtic  faiaijy,  but  thoroughly 
Romanised  and  adopted  into  ihe  imperial  gens,  was  governor  oi 
Gallia  l.tigndunensis.  At  the  beginning  of  08  .A. D  ,  he  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt.  It  is  not  quite  clear  wnat  his  ultimate  inten- 
tions were,  but  he  seems  io  have  conceived  the  idea  of  a  khigoom 
of  Gaul,  ruled  by  himself,  nominally  perhaps  dependent  on  the. 
Empire,  like  the  former  kingdom  of  Mauritania. .  But  it  was 
nraeticaoy  an  attempt  to  throw  off  the  Unman  yoke.  Yindex  may 
lie  regarded  as  a  successor  of  Ycrcingetorix  and  Sacrovir.  He 
collected  from  various  parts  of  Gaul  a  force  of  about  UHUXX)  men. 
The  districts  of  the  Arvcmi  and  the  Seunani  joined  in  the  move- 
ment, and  the  town  ofYienna  on  the  Rhone  was  a  sort  of  centre 
for  the  rebellion.  But  Lugudunum,  the  capital  of  the  Three 
Provinces,  held  aloof,  as  did  the  Lingones  and  the  Treveri  on  the 
borders  of  Germany.  The  troops  which  Yindex  gathered  were 
iil-disciplioed  and  ill-armed,  the  enterprise  was  i  opeiess  unless  he 
could  induce  some  of  the  western  armies  to  take  part  in  it.  His 
attempts  to  win  the  armies  of  the  Rhine  were  fruitless,  but  he  was 
more  successful  in  Hither  Spain.  We  have  already  met  Galba,  (lie 
governor  of  that  province.  lie  had  distinguished  himseif  sligh:iy 
both  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Africa.     He  was  already  in  his  seven ty- 
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Hi i rd  year,  and  in  his  childhood  had  seen  Augustus,  who  had  said 
l.o  him,  according  lo  report,"  Thon  shalt  one  day  taste-  our  empire.'' 
It  is  probable  that  Galba  Lad  already  thought  of  rebellion  before  lie 
received  the  overtures  from  Yindex.  Oracles  wore  afloat  that  an 
Emperor  was  to  arise  from  Spurn.  Tlie  revolt  of  Yindex,  and  the 
pressure  of  his  lieutenant,  T.  Yinius,  decided  the  old  man  ;  and,  as 
lie  belonged  to  the  senatorial  party,  his  declaration  of  rebellion 
look  tlie  form  of  declaring  himself  the  servant  of  the  senate.  After 
considerable  hesitation,  oil  April  2nd  lie  named  himself  the  hijatus 
li'-iiitttin  ptipulii/w  Boraani  in  a  speech  delivered  from  ids  tribunal, 
and  made  preparations  for  war.  In  Spam  lie  was  supported  by 
Oi.ho,  logatus  of  Lusitania,  and  Ca-dna,  qruostor  of  Ihetica;  but 
their  adhertjico  was  of  little  consequence  if  the  legions  of  the 
Itliiue  and  Clodius  Manor,  governor  of  Africa,  held  aloof. 

§21.  in  the  meanlirae  the  issue  of  the  revolt  of  Yindex  had 
lien  decided.  When  the  news  was  brought,  Nero  returned  to  Home, 
and  took  measures  for  its  suppression.  Those  troops,  which  were 
already  on  their  march  from  Germany  and  Britain  to  prosecute  a 
war  against  the  riarmatians,  received  orders  to  return.  But  tlie 
(|uelling  of  the  rebellion  was  due  to  Vorghiius  Itnfus,  the  legates 
of  Upper  Germany,  who  ri.si.-ted  al;  (be  endeavours  of  Yindex  (n 
gain  him  over.*  Alarmed  by  the  national  character  of  the  move- 
ment, Vcrginius  advanced  with  his  own  legions,  reinforced  by  a 
division  from  the  lower  province,  to  Vcsontio,  which  was  threatened 
by  the  Gallic  militia  of  the  rebel.  Wsontio,  whose  name  has 
become  Tiesaucoii,  was  a  very  important  place:  for  at  it  the  roads 
from  Lower  Germany  and  north-western  Gaul,  from  the  Ilhine  and 
from  the  Jura  mountains,  met.  Here  a  great  bat  Lie  took  place.  The 
leginr.s  were  completed-  victorious,  and  Yindex  was  slain.  It  was 
Hot  loyalty  to  Nero  that  had  induced  the  Germanic  army  to  repel 
the  advances  of  Yindex  :  it  was  rather  the  Gallic  character  of  the 
revolt.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  after  the  victory  they 
proclaimed  their  general  Iiuperat'..-r.  But  ;iu  resisted  the  temptation. 
He  was  a  man  ■:■;'  lowly  birth,  aiiu  perhaps  thought  that  he  had  no 
chance  of  being  accepted  by  the  nobility  of  Home.  In  the  in  scrip- 
lion  for  his  tomb,  which  be  oompu-id  before  bis  oeath,  lie  mentions 
as  the  two  creditable  actions  of  his  life  Ins  victory  over  Yindex  and 
his  refusal  of  the  Empire.t 

*  Juvenil     gruaiia     Verglnlus    with  Dcbiiit  uldsci  augis  iuli.  rum  Vimiiti' 

VmiLwi  a:id  Guibu.  ;l..  If  lie  ti>r,  [mil  Uikrn  Galla, 
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g  22.  After  the  failure  of  the  revolt  in  Gaul,  tlio  situ 
Gal  list  scorned  hopeless,   and   lie   despaired  himself.     But  lie  was 

saved  by  the  Emperor's  want  of  resolution,  and  the  treachery  of 
tin:  ministers.  When  the  news  of  (he  defection  in  Spain  arrived 
in  home,  Nero  confiscated  Gallia's  properly,  anil  himself  assumed 
liiii  consulship,  lie  made  preparations  fa1  an  expedition  against 
Galba,  ani.i  appointed  f'etrouius  'l'i]r|iilianus  a.s  the  commander.  A 
new  legion  was  organised  from  the  troops  of  the  fleet  and  railed 
h-'jhi  cl'isniai.  lint,  ll'.e  pru'torian  guards,  who  were  devolcd  to  tlic 
Julian  house,  seemed  to  have  remained  quietly  in  their  camp, 
instead  of  taking  the  field,  as  we  should  have  expected. 

Tne  prefect  Tigellinus  vanishes  from  the  scene,  and  plays  no 
part  in  the  catastrophe  of  his  master.  His  fall  was  probably  due 
to  the  intrigues  of  Nymphidius  Miliums,  the  other  prefect,  who 
nominally  embraced  the  cause  of  Gaiha,  but  was  really  aiming  at 
securing  tb.e  Empire  for  himself.  If  Nero  bad  not  utterly  lost 
his  head,  he  was  secure  in  the  loyclty  of  the  praetorian  guards, 
notwithstanding  tins  aspirations  of  the  prefect.  But  he  was  a 
coward,  and  his  irresolution  drove  bis  supporters  away.  Dull 
dissatisfaction  prevailed  in  Koine.  Corn  was  dear,  and  when  a  ship 
arrived  from  Egypt  which  proved  to  be  laden,  not  with  corn,  but 
with  sand  for  the  Emperor's  arena,  the  discontent  became  acute. 
It  was  reported  that  Nero  entertained  the  idea  of  abandoning 
Home,  and  sailing  to  Alexandria,  to  make  that  city  the  capital  of 
an  eastern  empire-  the  idea  which  A-.itonins  bad  almost  realised. 
The  senate  was  naturally  eager  to  overthrow  the  tyrant.,  who  bated 
it,  in  favour  of  Galba,  but  feared  to  compromise  itself  until  the 
pr.vtoriait  guards  had  declared  themselves.  In  order  to  draw  them 
from  their  devotion  to  Nero,  Nymphidius  resorted  to  an  artifice,  lie 
persuaded  the  Emperor,  who  was  distracted  with  fear,  to  repair  from 
the  palace  to  the  Kcrviliun  gardens,  which  lay  olose  to  the  Tiber, 
on  the  road  to  Ostia.  He  then  went  to  the  camp  and  informed  the 
soldiers  that  Nero  had  desertid  them  and  left  Rome.  They  Were 
easily  convinced  that  it  was  their  interest  to  support  Galba,  and 
the  wily  prefect  promised  them  in  Galba's  name  a  donative  of 
;!t),o00  sesterces  each.  He  knew  that  Galba  would  never  fulfil  the 
promise,  ami  he  hoped,  by  means  of  the  consequent  dissatisfaction, 
to  secure  bis  own  ends.  Meanwhile,  in  the  Scrvilian  gardens  the 
Emperor  was  devising  counsels  cf  despair.  He  was  gradually 
deserted  by  bis  courtiers  and  most  of  his  slaves  and  free  dm  en ;  and 
(he  pnutoriau  cohort,  which  was  keeping  guard  at  the  palace,  left 
its  post  at  midnight.  At  length  he  determined  to  flee  from  Ttome, 
but  could  indue-::  no  friend  to  share  his  danger,  except  a  few  freed  - 
mcn.     One  officer  scornfully  quoted  Virgil,  "  Is  it  so  hard  to  die  ? '! 
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Olio  Lift;";  imperial  frecdnicn,  named  1'iiiiun,  olfered  his  tiiasLCJ- 
the  refuge  of  a  villa,  about  four  miles  nortli-casl  of  Rome,  on  l.lie 
Via  Palinaria,  a  cross-n.nd  connecting  the  Via  Salaria  and  the  Via 
Neancutaria.  Thither  he  mailed  by  night  accompanied  by  I'haon, 
Kpa;hrod;tus,  anl  two  other  freed  men.  The  historians  have  not 
failed  tn  invert  the  night-ride  sun!  ii'.e  last  scene  of  Nero's  life  wil.li 
dramatic  colouring.  The  Via  Nomentiina  went  close  to  the 
pivvtorian  camp  ami  shouts  in  honour  of  Galha  reached  the  eais 
of  I  ho  fugitives  a.s  (hey  passed.  The  night  was  wild,  with  lightning 
and  earthquakes.  Nero  crept  into  the  villa  by  a  narrow  entrance 
at  the  bad;,  in  order  not  to  arouse  the  suspicions  of  the  slaves. 
There  he.  lay  on  straw  for  hours,  unable  to  make  up  his  mind  to 
die.  "  What  an  artist  I  am  to  perish  ! "  he  said.  Iiut  when  a 
slave  of  Phaou  arrived  with  tho  news  that  the  senate  had  con- 
demned him  to  death  more  iiviiuninl,  and  tliat  he  was  being 
sought  for  everywhere,  lie  made  up  his  mind  to  escape  a  cruel 
execution.  The  tramp  of  horses'  feet  was  heard  in  the  distance, 
when  he  pressed  a  dagger  to  his  throat,  and  it  was  driven  home  by 
Kpapiiri'diliis.  As  he  was  dying,  a.  centurion  entered,  and  pre- 
tended he  had  come  to  help  him.  "Too  late!— that  was  fidelity 
indeed  [  "  were  Nero's  last  words,  lie  perished  on  June  0,  OH  A.n, 
His  body  was  burnt,  and  the  ashes  were  buried  honorably  in  the 
sop-ak'bro  of  tiie  Doniitian  gens  on  the  f'ineian  hill. 

§  -3.  At  first  the  tidings  of  his  fall  canned  universal  joy.  The 
senate,  who,  as  soon  as  the  decision  of  the  pra.'toriau  guards  was 
known,  had  hastcneil  to  sentence,  hiin  to  a  punishment  which  was 
almost  obsolete,  condemned  bis  memory  and  ordered  his  statues  to 
be  overthrown.  The  intense  haired  which  the  senatorial  party 
felt  towards  Xero  is  most  clearly  seen  in  literature.  Hut  among 
the  mass  of  the  people,  a  reaction  soon  set  in.  The  tyrant's  grave 
was  adorned  annually  with  wreaths  of  (lowers.  Many  people 
doubled  Ihe  reality  of  bis  death,  and  looked  lor  his  re  appearance  ; 
and  under  succeeding  TCinpcrors  three  false  Neros  arose  and 
obtained  a  following,  lying  Yologeses  of  Partbia  sent  an  embassy, 
requesting  the  senate  and  the  new  I'rinceps  to  hold  the  memory  of 
Nero  iu  honour.  Christians  saw  in  Nero  the  Antichrist,  and 
thought  that  as  such  he  would  come  again. 

Nero  was  the  last  of  the  true  Cre.-ars— Ihe  last,  we  may  say,  of 
the  Julian  line.  Strictly  be  belonged,  by  adoption,  to  the  Ckudii, 
yet  the  Claudian  ami  Julian  houses  had  been  so  closely  connected 
since  the  union  of  Augustus  with  I.ivia,  that  politically  litrle  dis- 
tinction was  made  between  them.  N'ero  was  not  only  the  adopted 
son  of  Claudius;  he  was  also,  through  his  mother,  the  great-great- 
grandson  of  Augustus,  and  the  grandson  of  Germanicus,  who 
Hortciriny 
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belonged,  by  sui!.'i>tii.ui,  to  the  Julian  gees.     Thus  it  whs  Cult,  when 
Nero  perished  without  an  heir,  that  the  line  of  the  great  Dictator 

bad  come  to  an  end  and  a  new  epoch  was  beginning. 

J  24.  The  features  of  Nero  were  handsome,  hut,  his  expression 
was  nut  pleasant.  His  face  wore  a  sort  of  scowl,  perhaps  due  to 
bis  defective  sight.  His  body  was  ill-made;  he  had  a  prominent 
stomach  and  thin  iegs.  Jn  his  later  years  his  skin  was  blotcbtd 
from  excesses  ;  hot  los  health  was  good.  As  a  professional  sineer, 
he  was  very  careful  about  his  voice.  His  effeminacy  was  shown 
in  the  arrangement  of  his  hair,  ami  in  the  looseness  of  the 
cincture  winch  bound  his  dress  when  he  appeared  in  public.  His 
capricious  tyranny  recalls,  ill  many  respects,  the  extravagances  of 
Gaius.  Like  Gaius  he  was  "  a  lover  of  the  mere-dibit:."  But  while 
the  mad  Gains  had  almost  a  gt-nius  fur  devising  ahsuidities  on  o 
colossal  scale,  Nero  was  merely  extravagant  on  the  beaten  (racks 
of  luxury.  He  gave  immense  presents  tu  his  favourites,  and  tried  to 
outdo  his  predecessors  iu  the  spaciousness  of  his  bondings,  lie 
projcclcd  a  canal  from  Puteoli  to  Home,  as  weli  as  the  cutting  of 
the  isthmus,  lie  did  not  aspire  lo  divinity,  like  Gaius,  but  rather 
at  being  pre-eminent  among  men  and  recoiling  tiicir  admiration. 
lie  was  vain  rather  than  proud.  He  adopted  sujierst.it ions  from 
tin:  east,  ami  practised  magic.  In  his  later  years,  the  senators  seem 
to  have  kept  ipiilo  aim  if  horn  ids  court,  and  he  haled  them  cordially. 
Xo  flattery  pleased  him  more  than  when  a  courtier  said,  "I  hate 
you,  Xero,  because  you  arc  a  senator." 


Sect.  VI. — Nero's  Administration'. 

5  25.  The   peculiarity   of  Nero's   priuoipata   was   that    it    was 

ma:ked  by  good  guvvmm-iil  under  a  bad  Emperor.  Xero  himself 
was  devoid  of  political  insigbt.  ami  spent  no  care  on  ihe  adminis- 
tration. Yet  in  general  policy  and  iu  the  conduct  of  military 
ail'airs,  there  is  little  to  blame,  if  there  is  little  to  praise,  ill  his 
government  in  the  early  years  of  his  reign.  This  was  not  due  to 
the  1'rinceps.  It  was  partly  due  to  well-trained  ministers,  to 
Seneca  and  liitrrus  especially;  hut  it  was  also  due  to  the  ex- 
cellence of  Ihe  machine  wdtich  Ctesar  the  Dictator  and  Augustus 
had  set  going.  It  was  perhaps  as  well  that  the  political  views  of 
the  ministers  were  strictly  limited  by  the  system  of  Augustus, 
They  did  not  introduce  any  new  idea  into  (lie  government.  It  was 
a  more  serious  defect  lh;it  their  activity  was  mainly  cuntmed  to 
the  interests  of  the  capital.  They  concerned  themselves  less 
with  the  welfare  of  the  provinces.     Il  must  be  admitted,  however, 
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tliat    they   appointed    able    officers    In    the    commands    on    the 
frontiers. 

The  revival  of  tin;  jiower  of  (he  senate  in  Nero's  early  years  lias 
been  already  noticed.  In  5G  ,s.t>.  tins  management  of  the  a>rarium 
was  transferred  from  tire  quajstors  to  two  prefecls,  of  pnetoriau 
standing,  who  were  to  be  appointed  by  the  Kniperor  and  hold 
nflice  for  tbree  years.  This  perhaps  served  to  give  the  Ktnpcror 
more  control  over  this  money  which  the  rise  advanced  to  the 
rerarium.  In  the  same  year  the  tribunes  were  deprived  of  their 
rights  (>f  intercession  and  fnl:,lcting  lines.  It  was  probably  in  this 
reign  that  the  independence  of  tin;  senate  w  as  diminished  by  the 
Emperor's  extension  of  tlie  right  of  commendation  to  the  consulate, 
which  had  hitherto  been  exempted  from  this  influence.  But 
the  most  serious  aggression  of  Nero  against  the  senate,  was  his 
appropriation  of  the  right  of  issuing  copper  coinage,  which  had 
hitherto  bacn  reserved  for  tho  senate."  Ho  also  entertained  the 
idea  ol  abolishing  the  senatorial  privilege  of  hi/.ding  the  high 
commands  in  the  provinces  and  armies,  in  fact  of  abolishing  the 
senate  altogether,  and  carrying  on  the  business  of  the  State  by 
means  of  the  knights  and  frccunicn.  In  the  field  of  civil  legis- 
lation several  useful  measures  were  passed,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  that  which  forbade  the  exhibitions  o!  gladiators  and 
beasts  in  the  provinces. 

5  20.  In  provincial  administration  the  reign  of  Nero  was 
marked  by  numerous  erooesses  for  extortion,  both  in  senatorial  and 
in  imperial  provinces,  instituted  by  the  subjects  against  their 
governors.  Cost  ins  I.Vicums,  accused  by  the  Cretans,  was  acquitted. 
I*.  Celer,  proconsul  of  Asia,  died  before  his  case  was  decided. 
Tarqtlitius  Priseus,  accused  by  Bithynia,  was  condemned:  and 
l'cdiua  Rhesus,  accused  by  Cyreuaica,  was  degraded  from  the 
senate.  In  the  imperial  provinces,  t.'ossntianus  Capito  was  pro- 
secuted by  Cilieia,  and  condemned,  but  pardoned  by  Nero,  owing  to 
llie  influence  of  his  father-in-law  Tigellinns.  Sardinia  accused 
Vipsauius  I.;enas  anil  obtained  his  condeuinaiion ;  but  Epl'ius 
Marceilus,  accused  by  Lyeia,  was  acquitted.  Koine  of  these  processes 
came  before  the  senate,  others  before  the  1'iniperor.  In  57  A.D.  an 
edict  was  issued,  forbidding  provincial  governors  and  procurators  to 
exhibit  spectacles.  Many  had  been  in  (he  habit  of  doing  this,  in 
order  to  reconcile  the  people  to  their  unjust  administration.  These 
facta  prove  that  the  subjects  were  still  exposed  to  injustice  from 
(heir  governors,  and  also  that  under  Xcro  tiny  were  encouraged  to 
eon.  ['lain. 

A  new  prot u r atonal  province  was  created,  l\,ut'J$  l-'ntviiiimiuciis  ; 
•  Sec  above,  $  12. 
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and  .■[/jits  Viittim  was  placed  under  procurators.  The  districts  of 
the  Cottiau  ami  the  Maritime  Alps  had  been  Romanised  since  their 
pacification  under  Ausus;us,  and  now  received  the  ins  Lalinuni, 
j'ossibiy  the  Pennine  Alps  also  became  a  proeuraloria!  province 
as  early  as  Nero.  The  preservation  of  the  L:itin  nationality 
occupied  thij  serious  attention  of  the  government;  new  blood  was 
imposed  into  iinly  from  the  provinces  ;  and  a  considerable  m.imbi  r 
of  towns  were  colonised,  including  Antium,  lleccveutum,  Capua, 
Tarentum,  Nuceria,  1'iitcoli.  Tlie  progress  ol'  Roman  civilisation 
in  Sp;ii  u  is  shown  by  the  fact  I  Lilt,  the  three  Icginns  placed  there  by 
Augustus  were  reduced  under  Nero  to  two.  .It  has  been  already 
mentioned  that  Nero  gave  the  (ireehs  their  freedom.  As  this  act 
deprived  the  senate  of  a  province,  he  made  up  the  loss  to  the 
ierarinm  by  transferring  to  the  senate  the.  imperial  province  of 
Sardinia  and  Corsica. 

In  the  middle  of  Xeros  reign  tin  importan:  colonisation  took 
place  in  Meesia,  which  was  constantly  threatened  by  invasions  of 
barbarians  from  the  north,  and  seems  to  have  suffered  from  de- 
population.  The  hiatus,  Tiberias  I'iaut.his  Silvauus  .Elianus, 
settled  100,000  inhabitants  of  the  land  beyond  the  Danube  in  the 
Micsian  territory.  They  were  obliged  to  pay  a  certain  tribute  and 
also  doubtless  to  perform  military  Service  in  case  of  need.  lie  also 
extended  the  sphere  of  Uoman  influence  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Eusine  by  annexing  to  the  Empire  the  town  of  Tyras.  The 
advance  of  Roman  arm.-  in  Britain  has  already  been  related.  The 
war  for  Armenia  and,  the  rebellion  in  J  udea  will  be  described  in 
subsequent  chapters. 

§  27.  The  project  of  an  overland  water-route  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  the  Korlh  Sea  was  proposed  by  Lucius  Veins,  the  legatus 
of  Upper  Germany  (55-oti  a.ij.).  it  was  merely  required  to  cut 
a  canal  connecting  the  Arar  (the  Saonc),  with  the  Mosella. 
Thus  ships  might  sail  up  the  Rhone,  turn  into  tho  Arar  at 
Lugudimum,  reach  the  Mosella  by  the  projected  channel,  and 
descend  the  Me'sclia  into  the  Rhine,  But  the  jealousy  of  .F.lius 
Gracilis,  the  legatus  of  Tleigicn,  IV  us  I  rated  the  execution  of  this 
plan,  which  would  have  necessitated  the  bringing  of  the  legions  of 
Germany  into  ISeigica.  Gracilis  frightened  Vetus  by  suggesting 
that  the  Emperor  would  be  annoyed  at  the  undertaking  of  such  a 
large  work  by  a  subject. 

§  28.  In  the  Lower  province  some  trouble  was  caused  by  the 
eastern  Frisians,  who  were  independent,  whereas  the  western 
Frisians  were  tributary.  Emboldened  by  the  long  peace,  they 
migrate;!  with  all  'heir  people  to  ihe  hank  of  the  Old  Rhine  and 
es'abiished  thoinsilees  in  unoccupied  lands  teserved  for  pasturing 
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l.])C:  beasts  which  supplied  (he  lii 1 1 j  1:1.1 1  troops  with  loud.  Their 
leaders — wo  cannot  properly  speak  of  king* — were  Yerritus  ami 
Malorix.  They  had  built  their  houses,  sowed  the  fields,  arid 
were  using  l.be  soil  ;n  tiieir  own,  when  (lie  legal  us  lHibius  AvKus, 
threatened  :o  atku  k  them  r.uless  they  either  returned  to  their  old 
abodes  or  obtained  from  the  Emperor  a  grunt  of  land.  Verritus 
and  Malorix  preferred  the  second  alternative,  and  went  themselves 
to  Home  to  beg  Ou'sar  for  the  boon.  They  were  obliged  to  wait 
some  days  on  Nero's  pleasure,  and  spent  the  time  in  seeing  the 
sights  of  Home,  Tliey  were  shown  Pom  [ley's  theatre,  in  order  that 
they  might  apprehend  the  greatness  of  the  people.  They  took 
their  seals  among  the  general  public,  and  as  they  could  not 
appreciate  (be  entertainment,  they  asked  ipicstious  abotlt  the 
places  assigned  to  the  various  ranks — the  foarleen  Benches  of  the 
knights,  and  the  orchestra  where  the  senators  sat.  Observing  some 
persons  in  foreign  d/ess  among  tiie  senators,  ami  learning  that  they 
were  the  envoys  of  nations,  who  wL-ie  oistinguisind  by  their  bravery 
and  friendship  to  Home,  they  exclaimed  that  the  Germans  were 
excelled  by  none  in  valour  or  loyalty,  and  took  their  seals  among 
the  senators.  The  incident  was  good-naturedly  received  by  the 
spectators,  who  regarded  it  as  an  example  uf  old-fashioned  im- 
pulsiveness. The  result  of  l.lie  embassy  was  that  the  two  chieftains 
received  Tlornau  citi/.enship,  but  their  nation  was  commanded  to 
evacuate  the  territory  which  they  had  occupied.  They  refused  to 
obey,   and  it   was  necessary  for  some  auxiliary  cavalry  to  drive 

Hut  no  sooner  were  the  Frisians  ejected  than  the  same  lands 
were  seized  by  another  and  more  powerful  people  tins  Ampsivarii, 
who  lived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Aiuisia,  and  were  driven  out 
of  their  territory  by  the  Chauci.  The  cause  of  -these  homeless 
exiles,  seeking  a  new  habitation,  was  pleaded  by  lioioealus,  an  old 
man  who  was  influential  among  these  nations  ami  loyal  to  Rome.  On 
I  he  oceasii'ii  of  the  ( 'hern scan  revolt  in  the  disastrous  year  9  A.n. 
he  had  been  imprisoned  by  Anninius,  and  had  since  then  .served 
under  Tiberius  alio  tierniauieiis.  But  Avitus  refused  to  accede 
to  the  request,  and  the  Ampsivarians  called  on  the  Bructeri, 
Tciictcri,  and  oilier  tribes  to  help  them  to  take  by  force  what  the 
Romans  refused  to  give.  Avitus  sent  a  message  to  Citrtilius 
Maucia,  who  had  succeeded  Veins  as  legatas  of  Upper  Germany, 
requesting  him  to  make  a  hostile  demonstration  beyond  the  Itbine  ; 
and  he  himself  promptly  invaded  the  laud  of  the  Tencteri  and 
threatened  to  cxLcnnmatc  I  hem  if  I  bey  associated  themselves  with 
the  Ampsivariaus.  The  liracicri  ivuc  seared  in  the  same  way;  and 
the  Ampsivariaus  were  then  isolated  and  forced  to  retreat. 
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\\  ar.de.disg  lis  oiitcnsts  iVoin  one  (eiThory  to  another,  received  iu 
as  friends  aud  now  as  foes,  their  entire  youth  was  finally  slain,  ;n 
those  who  could  not  fight  ivere  divided  as  booty. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 


smiiuam  Ti.m  utilitnte  |ii;Fi!iL'a  »:■. 
The  famous  pan.-jij.fe  in  which  Tacitus  s.'.-i-itiaiu  un'.n  =  ahsuninroMur. 
notices  tlic  persecution  of  Clio  Christian  !  ("So  in  order  to  drown  the  run 
sect  it  llonifi  after  the  ftiT.il  (in-  (Annals,  Nero  shifted  the  guilt  on  persons  II 
xv.  c.  44),  is  remarkable  not  only  as  the  ■'  for  their  abominations  and  known  to 
earliest  detail&i  account  nf  the  facts,  hut  viiigar  as  Christums,  and  punished  t1 
also  illci dentally,  aa  containing  both  the  ,vith  exquisite  tortures.  Christns,  ! 
earliest  rcoird  of  the  Crucifixion  In  a  I  whom  the  name  originated,  had  ticcu  j 
classical  author,  and  tbe  only  mention  isiicl  Ljii-.Li.-i-  Tiberias  by  the  nroeur 
of  Pontlas  lUlle  it)  a  li„i:im  bistorUii,  .  I'mlliua  Cilatus.  Ch-cked  for  tie  ti 
"    >t  perplexed  by  some  difficulties  of  :  this  pernicious  religion  brake  out  n, 
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.  in  Judas,  hut  i 
■e  briefly  then  who  mft™,!  ivei 
uuusuiil  :  theuby  their  intoruiaiioi 


is.  Ihnuijh  !h':t  ii: 
s    cruelty,    not 


Igiliir  in 

Jeimle    indie  io   eoi 

baud  proinde   ill 


iiri:;i<;ii.:  arr"i.:.j. 
rrepti  qui  fatetmntur. 
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iver  for  this  extrava, 


«t  Autlooh.  bb  we  Ii 

'fit  Affltlln)  ll.Hl    t' 

used  by  the  popnl 


died.  Romp  and  was 
■a  of  the  Christians, 

Christ™  of  (hem- 


large  multitude."  Tire  Christian  cominu- 
(5)  Ot  these  only  a.  few  were  generally 
only  be  got  at  through  the  information 


mrislH.na  with  tie  Jews 

persecution  of  the  Jews  ' 
clear  from  the  protection 


-.  a'.vcnpl 

o   explain 


■'  «,n:  openly  r,.n'cs.in»  lhat   lh»y  were 

§   14).      Tins  view  was    held    by   llishnp 

laphlfi.t.     lint  :l  is,, rdy  a  conjecture. 

thill  they  wen-  ,-. mi- 1-1  :■■■.!  in  tin-  cntiajia- 

The    tradition    of    the    niarlyrdoio     ot 

lion."    Tor  they  would  not  have   con- 

Saints  T'cter  anil   I'aul,  uhiler   Nero,  re  sis 

en  a  totally   different  kind  of   eviihnce; 

had   a  hand    in    it,  and    Tacitus    implies 

anil  ll.e  -:,,r;.    l:ii-r  he  n  ira  1'. !  < ,  1    as    highly 

tbiitthey  -.verc  innocent.     And  when  tl.r- 

f.Tu.wdiiiKS  were   taken,    they   were    not 

As  to  the  qiiesii.in  tea mini;   Chris- 

"iki-]y In  lid  operny!  tuiii'iliifii  c.r,:ifr-s:-L!i;.' 

tian      [>:■.. s el ytes     at,    Home    mnutiS     the 

Ihe   crime.      (2)    (Mi»   h<iu,n»i    generis 

1  ■pcrnls  ;.:i  in  r-miL  tin-  |.r L  i  i  -.  ■  ■:  .  .a',:--. 

■  ■vlthnee.     We  hen  i.t  n,,i,e  sucb   in  iln- 

This  was  the  real  charge  o:i  which  they 

writings  or  SI.  7'aul.     The  ease  of  I'oin- 

poiii.t    Cccina   is    often    alleged    us    an 

not  ))'■  bivuehl  In  .liir'  to  ihi-ni.    fullers  take 

instance.       Tins    lady    was    Ihe   wife    ol 

it   "  in  eon  seej  lie  lite  of  (lie  hatred  of  lie 

1'iautius.  the  cm, nuen.r  ot  Britain.     |[er 

human   race   for  them;''    lait  this  iutcr- 

life    was    loot:   :u:,l   ,u, hippy.      Klin   bad 

(lie-  daughter  of  Druses)  whom    Mess.i- 

1).'  out  of  place,  iftMtwcrethemc.viine. 

CD  It  has  b;.en  objected  to   Tacitus  that 

J i ■  "  less  for  fi.rt.y  years.     She  was  accuse.  1 

lie   c.ntr.idicts   himself,   bv    iuiplvini;  at 

in  the  reign  of  NVio,  nf  being  devoleil  l.i 

il:.    beglnntig  nf  Hie   p.---.c:-  [mMWii 

a  forcien   religion,  ami   ihe  decision  >;e 

r,:<)  il,n  the  vi.-tL.n-  win  hiM-cut,  ami 

then    at    the   e-al   calliM    them    writes. 

"guilty."        This    Is    «    misconception. 

(Annul*.   13.   321,  and  it  has  been  often 

yn.nlcj    Hit-ailS    L^  1 1. i  1 L ->-    [i"iib    Hi':    point    l,f 

view  of  those  who  pitied  them. 

Thru  interpreted  the  whole  passage  is 

Chri-liaii.      lint  this   is  „nly  an  assimip- 

only  di'lhulty  which  n  mains  is  Ihe  i.ues- 

tion,    why  Keic  pitched  upon  Ihe  Chris- 

assiiitiplh.n   that    I'.miponii    Mas    guilty 

tians?     This    iliflkolly    has   appeared    so 

ot  lie-  crime   i,f  ■..bleb  her  hm-baml    iie- 

grcai    to  some  historians  th.t  thrf  have 

.|llitle,l    her.      'J'llcilns    d^es     li.it    H0|!i!es1 

east  ,h„;bt  .ip,.ii   the  wh., le  narrative.     It 

(hat  she  was.     Nor  dues  the  fact  that  she 

has   ,,tt,    been  hchl   that  the   pa-age  is 

was  a  uii! i  of -,.m-ows  jir  :ve  anythin.:. 

She  may  have  b.cn  a  Cb-i.-tiiin  ;  h  it.  as 

ef  a  Christian  force.v.     There  is  no  ground 

far  as  our  evidence  goes,  at  is  quite  as 
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this  also  we  cannot  kuoiv.  culled   Pelqvonnesiji :     lirccive   fiM 

QJll    cxomptioli    I'll. ill    liiiuue,    v':k!l    'Mil 

'■■    -i--"ii  ■•r^-ni  ov  m-;si.)  at  ,,;,,  .,lLi  LL|.  ,.,-  ,,,„, ,.,,,,.  ,...  „  .,.  ,;. ,,. 

ISTHMUS  (A.D.  M).  i  »„,;    prmp,r01i5    a^,.    fM   y„n    *,„ 

Tlsr     denial     tprccli     in    uhicli     Sm  enslaved    either   to    fureigiiers.   or   to  oik: 

deiljred    ik'ilas    free   liii    horn    recently  anntlier.        Would     Hut    I    could     lmvc 

.ii-covcre.!  in  I  in--  !iimn,fm  inscrijitaiii.  LcitinvMl  tills  ;;ifl,  wlien   Holla*,  was    in 

to   requite    moat    noMe    Hellas    for    litr  mi^bt.  enjoy   my  lavnnr  1     1   Wvc  reason 

loyalty  t..ivai.l.  mo,   I   coram, mil  Unit  as  10  Maine  Time  lor  lo.i  ins  I'reventoil  mo 

many  ikj-shis  as  possible  fniiu   tins  nio-  from   miMns;    my   favour   Kimitcr.     Anil 

v;ric.'  sl.uuld  assriiiljl.-  nl  l.'oiitrth  on  the  now   the  motive  of  my  benefit  to  you  is 

aalli  of  Knvaniber.'  I  not  pity,  but  goodwill.    I  ra  requiting 

I'ksia  iieilcliwieii  ilir-  ii.llim-iuj;  address;  iiavo  eM;ieric]'.o(ii  bolli  \-v  :■.,'..  :  .    ;,;  :--,.   -..,- 

'  Mvil   of  Hollas.    1   am    siviiis    j-,.u   an  tli.it  they  ,il]ov,e:  me  to  c«:if  r  sncl]  gieal 

unexpected    favour—  il,o;ij.-l,     i:othinS    i,  iieneiits.     Oilier  i.rinres.  t..o,  in  »H  ,  ii  ks 

really  uninisiiis    from    my  senr-rosily—  free:  Nor.,  ii.is  freed  tiie  "b(/l,-  ji.  ovinee ,: 
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CHAPTER  XVII!. 

THE    WA11&    FOli    iUHEKIi,    DBDEB    CLADD1D8    AND    KERO. 

!.  The  Armenian  nttsti' 11:  retrespcet.  J  J.  Strung].!  ijehveen  the 
sons  of  Artabamis.  §  if.  Meherdates,  the  liimian  candidate,  for  the 
Parthian  throne.  §  4.  1,'adaiuistw  dikes  Mithrudates  from  Armenia. 
J  5.  Action  of  Julius  I'iilisrims.  §  'i.  Parthinns  invade  Armenia. 
Escape  of  Iiadamistus  and  Xoneliia.  Tiri.iatvs  f.stiddished  as  king  of 
Armenia.  §7.  Corbulu  sent  tii  trit-  E;iat.  He  invades  and  winters  in 
Armenia.  §  8.  Campaign  of  58  a.d.  §  9.  Capture  of  Volandum 
and  Artaxatn.  §  10.  Campaign  «f  59  n.i).  Capture  of  Tigranoce Ha 
and  Legerda.  §  11.  Tignmcs  made  king  of  Armenia  by  Nero. 
Parthians  permit!  od  to  cccuj  v  Armenia  rietaiu.  Behaviour  of  Corbulo. 
§  12.  War  renewed.  Disaster  of  Partus  ((i'>  A.H.).  §  13.  The  home 
government  rejects  the  capitul'i.tiuu  made  bv  Pit-tiis,  and  Cnrbulo 
again  takes  the  field.  Tiridatcs  reecive*  tiie'eiwn  of  Armenia  at 
the  hands  of  Nero  (156  A.D.).      §  14.   Projected  espedilion  against  the 

Alans.      Fate  of  Corbnlo. 

§  1.  The  struggle  hetween  Pome  and  Parthia  for  tin:  possession  of 
.Armenia,  wan  renewed  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  This  .slrueido  was 
perp;tu;illy  being  deiiied  urn!  perpetually  feci.!  i\:e\  The  Ji.  n  ai  s 
were  determined  to  keep  their  liold  over  a  country  which  was  a 
ground  of  vantage  for  either  realm  against  the  other ;  while  the 
Parthian  monarch  s  tried,  whenever  they  got  an  opportunity,  to 
supplant  liomari  influence  and  reduce  the  land  to  dependence  on 
themselves,  "Warlike  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  Home  were 
generally  sufficient    to    winks    tin'  Parthian    kinys  withdraw   their 
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pretensions  (o  Armenia  and  adopt  a  respectful  nttitudo  to  the 
Roman  Emperor;  fur  they  were  euiistaully  hampered  by  wars 
on  other  frontiers  of  lli<s:r  dominion  and  by  domestic  dissensions. 
These  repeated  settlements  of  the;  Armenian  question  are  marked 
by  the  same  general  features.  Riv;d  pretenders  to  the  throne  of 
Armenia  are  supported  by  Rome  and  Farthia ;  the  Parthian 
kingdom  is  distracted  by  civil  war  or  excited  into  discontent 
against  (ho  reigning  monarch,  ami  there  is  a  movement  in  favour 
of  some  scion  of  the  Arsaeid  house  who  is  living  in  exile  or  as  a 
hostage  at  Home;  lie  is  supported  by  Human  arms,  but  by  an 
inevitable  reaction  is  soon  rejected;  ami  the  war  ends  with  the 
acknowledgment  of  Roman  supremacy  in  some  form  in  Armenia. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  Tiberius  had  established  the  overlord- 
ship  of  Rome  in  20n.c..  that  it  was  again  confirmed  by  Gains  Osar 
in  2  a.d.  Again,  in  18  a.d.,  (he  Parthians  submitted  at  the 
appearance  of  another  presumptive  heir  to  the  Empire;  and 
recently,  the  energetic  aetion  of  T.ucius  Vilellius  had  thwarted 
(lie  schemes  of  Artabanus  III. 

§  2.  Hut  what  had  been  weil  done  under  the  auspices  of  Tiberius, 
was  immediately  undone  by  the  caprice  of  his  successor.  Gains 
summoned  Mithradatcs,  the  new  king  of  Armenia,  to  Rome, 
deposed  him,  and  sent  him  into  exile.  At  the  same  time  lie 
recalled  Vitellius  in  disgrace  from  his  government  of  Syria.  This 
was  an  opportunity  for  the  l.'artli'.ans,  and  they  did  not  fail  to  seize 
the  coveted  land.  Thus,  when  Claudius  came  to  the  throne,  one 
of  the  tasks  which  devolved  upon  him  was  the  recovery  of 
Armenia.  Mithradates  was  immediately  recalled  from  exile,  and, 
restored  to  his  royal  dignify,  lie  set  about  recovering  his  kingdom 
with  the  help  of  his  brother  I.'lurasiuuues,  king  of  Iberia.  Arta- 
banus ITT.  was  now  dead,  and  Partbia  was  disturbed  by  a  war 
for  the  succession  between  his  sons  Gotarzes  and  Vnrdancs. 
Gotarzes  had  come  to  the  throne  and  made  himself  detested  by 
his  cruelties.  One  of  his  acts  was  the  murder  of  his  brother 
Artabanus,  with  his  wife  and  son.  IPs  subjects  accordingly 
sent  for  his  other  brother  Vardanes,  an  eir.erprising  prince,  who  was 
then  at  a  disinnce  of  100  miles  from  the  court.  He  is  said  te 
have  traversed  ihis  space  in  two  'lays;  and  Gofarxes,  completely 
surprise'.!  ami  terrified,  tied.  Keleucia,  alone,  which  had1  held  out 
against  bis  father,  declined  the  rule  of  Vardanes,  and  the  new 
king  was  impolitic  enough  lo  give  way  to  his  resentment  at  Such 
a  moment,  and  embarrass  himself  with  the  siege  of  a  city  secured 
by  strong  fortifications  and  abundant  supplies.  He  thus  gave 
Gutiiiv.es  time  to  collect  an  army  of  11  y  scan  inns  and  Daha:-  ■  Scythian 
races  east  of  the  Caspian  sea,  — and  was  then  compelled  to  raise  the 
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siege,  anil  march  against  his  brother.  He  pitched  his  camp  on 
the  great  Bactrian  plain,  which  stretches  between  the  Oxus  and 
tin:  I'aropamisus  (now  the  Hindoo  Koosh).  It  was  a  favourable 
moment  for  Mithraiiiites  to  re-establish  his  rule  in  Armenia,  and 
tho  Armenians  made  no  resistance  when  their  governor,  who  had 
ventured  on  a  battle,  was  slain.  Some  of  the  nobles  inclined  fu 
QjtVK,  king  of  Little  Armenia,  hut  a  letter  from  his  overlord 
Claudius  prevented  that  monarch  from  interfering.  Sonic  of  the 
fortresses  of  Armenia  received  lloman  garrisons.  Meanwhile  the 
armies  of  the  I'arthian  brothers  had  met,  hist  just  as  they  were 
about  to  begin  battle,  they  came  suddenly  to  an  agreement, 
through  tin:  discovery  of  a  plot  which  Gotarzcs  revealed  to  his 
brother.  They  joined  right  hands,  and  Gotarzcs  yielded  the 
sov ranty  to  his  brother,  and,  to  avoid  rivalry,  retired  into  the 
wilds  of  Hyrcania.  Yardan.es  was  then  able  to  force  Helcneia, 
which  had  defied  the  Parthian  government  for  seven  yiars, 
io  capitulate  (43  a.d.).  After  this  success,  he  was  preparing  tu 
invade  Armenia,  but  was  deicrmi  by  Ihe  threatening  attitude  ol 
Vihius  Marstis  the  legatus  of  Syria. 

Tin:  strogde  with  tiol.aiv.es  soon  broke  cut  anew.  That  prmo 
repented  of  his  renunciation  of  the  crown,  and  was  urged  by  the 
discontented  nobility  to  take  up  arms  again.  The  conflict  look 
place  in  tho  country  between  the  Caspian  and  Herat;  and 
Vardauca  gained  a  gnat  victory,  and  pushed  his  successes  as 
far  as  the  borders  of  the  Dahas.  Ho  returned  haughtier 
and  more  intolerable  lo  his  subjects  than  over.  A  plot  was  con- 
ceited, and  lie  was  assassinated  when  he  was  intent  upon  the 
chase  (45  a.d.).  ire  was  still  in  his  first  youth;  but  ho  would 
deserve,  says  the  historian  Tacitus,  "to  be  rauked  among  the  few 
greatest  of  even  long-lived  kings,  if  he  had  sought  to  lie  loved  by 
his  subjects  as  he  sought  to  be  feared  by  his  enemies." 

§  3.  Gotarzes  immediately  assumed  the  sovran ty,  but  after  some 
years  his  cruelty  and  profligacy  drove  the  l'arthians  to  send 
an  embassy  to  Rome  and  beg  that  the  prince  Me  herd  a  tea,  the 
surviving  son  of  Vononcs,  whom  Gcrinadcus  bad  put  to  death  in 
thlieia,  should  be  sent  to  dispute  the  Parthian  throne  with  the 
hated  Gotarzes  (49  a.d,).  The  ambassadors  represented  that 
Parthia  sent  her  kings'  sons  as  hostages  lo  Pome,  in  order  that  when 
she  grew  tired  of  her  own  government  she  might  fall  back  on  the 
Emperor  and  the  senate,  and  obtain  a  better  king  trained  in 
lioman  manners.  Claudius  improved  the  occasion  by  emphasising 
the  superiority  of  Koine  and  the  subrr.issivcucss  of  the  l'arthians. 
He  did  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  comparing  himself  to  the  divine 
Augustus,  from  whom  the  l'arthians  hi  like  maimer  had  sought 
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kins:  (Vonones),  but  he  omitted  all  reference  to  his  uncle  Tiberius, 
who  had  sent  two  kings  to  Parthia.  He  gave  good  advice  to 
Mebcrdates,  who  was  present,  urging  him  to  consider  himself  as 
a  ruler  among  freemen,  not  as  a  de-pot  among  slaves;  "  the  bar- 
barians "'ill  like  clemency  and  justice  all  the  more,  because  they 
are  unused  to  them."  Then  turning  to  the  ambassadors,  he 
dwelled  on  the  virtues  of  the  young  foster-child  of  Rome.  Yet, 
even  if  his  character  should  change,  "  it  is  well  (hat  subjects  should 
bear  with  tin:  en] ' rices  of  kings.  Frequent  revolutions  are  un- 
profitable. Rome  has  now  reached  such  a  height,  that  she  can 
afford  to  wish  that  even  foreign  peoples  should  enjoy  repose." 

As  L.  Vitcllius  hail  formerly  conducted  Tiridal.es  to  the  frontiers 
of  the  Parthian  empire,  so  it  devolved  now  upon  C.  Cassius, 
governor  of  Syria,  to  escort  Mcherdalcs  to  the  Euphrates.  There 
he  was  received  by  several  Parthian  potentates,  including  king 
Abgar  of  Osroene.  Cassins  gave  the  young  prince  sound  advice, 
showing  him  that  delay  would  he  fatal,  and  that  if  he  did  not  act 
quickly  the  enthusiasm  of  the-  barbarians  would  soon  flag.  But 
Mcheid  ites  was  induced  by  AliLiar  to  amuse  himself  lor  several  days 
in  Kdcssii,  and  then,  instead  oi  occupying  Mesopotamia,  where  stieeess 
seems  to  have  been  assured  to  him  by  Carenes,  the  govenior  of 
Mesopotamia,  he  pre 'reeded  by  a  circuitous  route  to  Armenia,  where, 
as  winter  was  beginning,  it  was  impossible  to  do  much.  He  was 
joined  by  Carenes,  and  then  advancing  along  the  Tigris  into 
Atliabene,  whose  king  T/utts  prei.cnded  to  espouse  his  Cttiise, 
he  occupied  the  historic  site  of  Kiuus,  and  gave  it  the' name 
of  Colunia  JS'ini  Ctawiiu.  Delay  was  fatal  to  Mchordat.es, 
even  as  it  had  been  fatal  to  Tiridatea,  the  pretender  sent  by 
Tiberius.  His  chief  adherents,  recognising  his  incompetence, 
especially  Abgar  and  Izates,  deserted  to  Ctotaraes,  and  then  he 
decider!  to  risk  everything  on  a  battle.  The  struggle  seems  to 
have  taken  place  between  the  Tigris  and  Mount  Zanros.  Roth  sides 
fought  with  desperate  courage.  Carenes  carried  ail  before  him, 
but,  advancm;.;  too  far,  was  surprised  in  the  rear.  This  decided  the 
issue.  Mebcrdates  yielded  to  false  promises,  and  was  led  in 
chains  to  the  victor,  who  despised  him  too  much  to  put  him 
to  death,  but  rendered  him  harmless  by  the  amputation  of  his 

§  i.  Rut  Cotar/es  did  not  lorn;  survive  ids  victory.*  He  was 
succeeded  (in  summer  51  A.D.J  by  Volumes  II.,  king  of  Media,  who 
was  followed,  after  a  reign  of  a  few  months,  by  his  son  Vologeses  ].. 

romiucmoratol   In  :tn  inserlpti.jii  ravvwi      "s.,tr.i|,  ■:.(  satraps  "  (it  this 

(Hi   the  rock  of  Jicl.ist'.m.     liut  it  is  had   I  In.  jiot  "ki:ij!of  siai-s".- 
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;i  capable  and   successful  ruler  (51-78  a.d,).      One  of   the   chief 

ends  of  the  policy  of  Vologoscs  was  io  recover  Armenia,  ami  an 
opportunity  was  soon  ollered  through  an  act  of  foul  treachery  on 
the  part  of  the  Iberian  king,  Pilars  smanes  had  a  son  named 
iindaiiiistos,  tall,  handsome,  of  remarkable  bodily  strength,  trained 
ill  archery  and  riding,  and  the  other  accomplishments  of  his 
com  try  men,  ami  of  high  renown  among  the  neighbouring  peoples. 
This  ambitious  youth  declared  too  boldly  bis  impatience  of  hie 
hither's  long  old  age,  which,  kept  him  out  of  the  little:  kingdom, 
which  be  pel  haps  hoped  to  extend.  Pharasitinties,  scein;;  that  iiis  sou 
wns  ]irep!irod  to  grasp  the  power,  if  an  occasion  offered  itself,  tempted 
the  youth  with  ether  prospects,  and  pointed  to  Armenia,  suggest-in;: 
that  his  brother  Mithradatcs  might  be  overthrown.  A  treacherous 
scheme  was  devised,  lladami.stus,  feigning  !.o  have  quarrelled  with 
his  father,  sought  shelter  at  his  uncle's  court,  and  there  engaged 
in  treasonable  intrigues  with  some  of  the  Armenian  nobles.  When 
the  ground  was  prepared,  I'har,isinanes  declared  war  against  his 
brother  OU  some  trilling  plea,  anil  supplied  Ids  son  with  an  finny, 
With  which  he  invaded  and  occupied  Armenia  (nli  a. if.).  Mithra- 
datcs place-'l  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  Reman  garrison 
of  the  fortress  of  Cornea?,  which  was  commanded  by  Oolius  l'ollio.* 
liadairiistns  blockaded  ibe  place,  and,  unable  to  take  it,  attempted 
to  bribe,  l'ollio.  But  Casperins,  a  centurion,  who  held  a  secondary 
command,  protested,  and,,  having  arranged  a  truce,  proceeded  to 
rharasmam.s,  to  iuduee  him  to  withdraw  the  army.  i'bariismanes 
replied  in  a  conciliatory  maimer,  but  by  secret  messages  urged 
Itadaniisiais  to  hurry  on  the  siege,  A  large  bribe  was  offered  to 
l'ollio,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  bad  character;  he  bribed 
the  soldiers  to  threaten  to  abandon  the  place  unless  terms  were 
made  with  the  besiegers;  and  the  unfortunate  Jlirliradates  was 
compelled  to  surrender. 

Uiidamistus  nt  first  rushed  into  his  embrace,  greeted  him  as  his 
parent,  and  feigned  the  deepest  respect,  lie  even  swore  an  oath 
that  he  would  offer  him  no  violence  either  by  sword  or  by  poison, 
lie  then  drew  him  into  a  neighbouring  grove,  where  he  said  that 
preparations  bud  been  made  for  the  suortiice  which  should  confirm 
peace  in  the  presence  of  the  guih.  II.  was  tlie  custom  uf  those,  princes 
when  they  met  to  form  an  alliance,  to  join  their  right  hands  and 
tie  together  their  thumbs  in  a  I  ight  knot.  Then  wdien  the  blood  was 
collected  into  the  extremities  winch  were  thus  tied,  they  let  it  out 
by  a  small  puncture,  ami  sucked  it  each  in  turn.  The  treaty  hsnl 
thus  a  mystical  sanctity,  being  sealed  by  the  blood  of  both.  On 
this  occasion,  the  man  who  was  tying  tlie  knot  pretended  to  fall, 
-  II,,:  ling  (in  rank  lirulsiUv  i>fi>rif<\-t  uf  a  cohort. 
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mid  serine  the  knees  of  _\!ithrada!es  hung  him  down.  A  number 
uf  people  then  rushed  upon  him,  nnd  loaded  liim  with  chains.  He 
was  dragged  ^iloiii;,  subject  to  nil  kind-  of  indignities,  while  his  wife 
nnd  little  children  followed  wailiir.r.  They  were  hidden  in  covered 
waggons,  until  the  will  of  Pharasmanes  us  to  their  fain  should 
he  made  known.  "  To  hira  the  desire  of  kingdom  was  mure  thnn 
his  brother  and  bis  daughter,  and  his  heart  was  steeled  to  crimes. 
But  be  spared  his  eyes  the  sight  of  a  brother's  execution. 
Kadamistus,  to  keep  the  letter  of  his  oath,  used  neither  steel  nor 
puis,,!}  against  his  uncle  and  his  sister,  hut  had  [hem  thrown  on 
the  ground  and  smothered  under  a  load  of  heavy  clothes.  Even 
the  sons  of  Mit.hradates  were  slaughtered  for  having  wept  at  the 
murder  of  their  father  and  mother."  * 

§  5.  Urnmidius  Quadratus,  the  logatus  of  Syria,  on  whom  it 
devolved  to  watch  tin:  course  of  events  in  the  neighbouring  depen- 
dent kingdoms,  decided  not  to  interfere,  lie  or  his  council tors 
judged  it-  to  be  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  Armenia  was  ruled 
by  the  uncle  or  by  the  nephew  ;  and  the  principle  was  asserted  that 
all  crime  in  a  foreign  land  was  to  be  received  with  joy.  It  was 
the  policy  of  Home  to  sow  strife  among  the  barbarians;  and  it  was 
rather  for  her  interest  that  the  hated  Iiadamislus  should  retain 
what  he  had  got  by  such  an  infamous  deed,  inasmuch  as  be  would 

be  more  easily  managed.     At  the  same  time  up] ranees  were  kept 

up  by  sending  an  embassy  to  Pharasmanes,  bidding  him  and  his 
sou  evacuate  Armenia.  A  show  of  interference  was  also  made  by 
Julias  Pad  i  gnus,  the  procurator  of  Cappadoeia,  a  man  of  deformed 
body  and  feeble  intellect,  who  had  l>een  a  sort  of  buffoon  at  the 
court  of  Claudius.  There  were  no  military  forces  stationed  in 
t'appadocia  at  lids  time,  hut  1'a-lignus  cidleeled  some  native  militia, 
and  set  forth  "  to  recover  Armenia."  His  men  deserted  their 
incompetent  bade-,  nnd  tie,  finding  himself  defeiiecless,  went  to 
badumistus,  whose  gifts  had  such  an  effect,  that  Pa\r,<nus  actually 
urged  him  to  assume  the  tia'a  at:d  diadem  of  roya'.ly,  and  took  part  in 
the  corona  Lion  of  the  usurper  whom  lie  had  come  to  expel.  This 
disgraceful  act  caused  great,  scandal,  and  lest  other  Romans  should 
be  judged  by  the  behaviour  of  I'adi^iuis,  Quadratus  scuta  certain 
Ilelvidius  Prisons,  with  one  of  the  Syrian  legions,  to  restore  order  ; 
but  this  force  was  speedily  withdrawn,  in  order  to  avoid  a  collision 
with  the  Partiiians. 

§  G.  For  in  the  meantime  Yolni;eses,  judging  the  moment  to  be 
favourable,  and  supposing  that  the  Romans  would  not  trouble 
themselves  to  supporL  Radamistus,  had  named  his  brother  Tiridntes 
king  of   Armeida,  nnd   had   entered   the  country  with   an   army 
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(53  a.d.).  The  Iberians  were  expelled  without  a  blow,  and  the 
two  chief  cities.  Artaxata  and  Tigranooerta,  submitted  to  the 
Parthian  yoke.     A   severe   winter,   want   of  provisions,   and.   the 

breaking  out.  of  a  disease  in  his  army,  complied  Vnlojrcses  to 
rotirt? ;  and  Radamistus  speedily  returned,  mid  dealt  out  vengeance 
to  those  who  bad  deserted  liim.  Bui-  bis  subjects  rebelled  against 
ids  cruelty,  nod  an  armed  crowd  gathered  round  his  palace  in 
Artaxata.  He  and  Ins  wife  Zenobia  were  obliged  to  iloe,  and  the 
story  of  their  escape  is  romantic.  Their  chance  of  safely  lay  in  the 
swiftness  of  their  horses,  but  Zenobia  m  as  pregnant,  and,  thocgb  she 
endured  somehow  or  other  the  first  part. of  lite  flight,  she  was  after  a 
while  so  shaken  by  the  nuitiuuons  galluping,  I  bat  she  could  hold  out 
no  longer,  ai:d  dismounting  she  begged  her  iiosbar.d  to  rescue  her 
from  the  insults  of  captivity  by  an  honourable  death,  lladamistus 
was  at  length  induced  to  comply  with  her  request.  Unsheathing 
his  short  sabre  (the  uvirtitfcs),  he  stabbed  her,  and,  dragging  her 
to  the  bank  o:  the  Ara\cs,  committed  her  to  the  stream,  that  even 
her  dead  body  might  be  rescued  from  the  enemy.  He  then 
combined  his  headlong  (light,  and  readied  Iberia  in  safety.  But 
Zenidiia  was  not  mortally  wounded.  She  lay  in  the  calm  water 
near  the  edge  of  the  river,  breathing  and  showing  signs  of  life. 
Some  shepherds  observed  her,  and,  seeing  from  her  appearance  that 
she  was  a  woman  of  high  degree,  bound  up  her  wound,  and  applied 
rustic  remedies.  Having  discovered  her  name  and  story,  they  took 
her  to  Artaxata,  whence  she  was  led  to  Ti ridat.es,  now  established 
as  king  of  Armenia,  who  received  her  kindly,  and  treated  her  as  a 
queen  (5i  a.d.). 

Some-  desultory  warfare  was  kept  up  between  Tiridates  and 
Padamistus,  during  the  last  year  of  Claudius  (54  a.d.).  The 
Parthians  were  at  this  time  trammelled  by  revolts  in  the  north  of 
their  empire,  and  the  Romans  were  busied  with  the  suppression  of 
a  rising  of  the  Clitai  in  Cilicia,  and  with  troubles  in  Judea.  The 
Armenians,  disgusted  at  the  countenance  which  the  Romans  had 
given  to  the  usurpation  of  lUdunistus,  were  by  no  means  dissatisked 
at  the  establishment  of  a  Parthian  prince  in  their  country. 
/^§  7.  The  success  of  Tiridates  seemed  to  be  one  more  proof  that 
the  policy  of  Augustus  was  not  likely  to  lead  to  a  stable  settle- 
ment of  the  eastern  question.  The  death  of  Claudius  and  the 
accession  of  .Nero  was  a  good  opportunity  for  trying  a  new  policy. 
The  government  of  Nero,  conducted  by  Seneca  and  Btirrus, 
decided  to  take  active  measures  for  the  recovery  of  Armenia  and 
the  maintenance  of  Rome's  prestige,  which  bad  been  dimmed  by 
the  recent  triumph  of  Vulogcses  and  his  brother.  The  first  step 
was  tie  ai  ■point  me  id  of  Ouieas  IXimiliiis  Cuibulo  to  the  government      ,---. 
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fit'  ( 'appadocia,  wi(]i  the  ™nk_of_  a. consular  legatus,  although  thai 
pi'ovuK-i:  had  been  hitherto  under  a  procurator.  IIo  was  consul  in 
39  a.d.  We  have  already  met  him  as  legatus  of  Lower  Germauy 
(47  A.D.),  where  he  gained  a  high  reputation  for  discipline  and 
ability.  Quadratic  was  a. lowed  to  keep  his  post  in  Syria,  but  was 
ordered  to  place  two  of  his  four  legions  at  the  disposal  of  the 
new  lrj«atuw  of  Cappadoeia.  Antioclnis  of  Commagenc  and  Herod 
Agrippa  II.  of  Chalcis,  (see  below,  p.  3(37)  received  commands  to 
have  their  troops  in  readiness  for  operations  against  the  Parthians. 
Lesser  Armenia  and  Sopheii",  tin:  countries  which  Wdered  Armenia 
on  the  west,  were  entrusted  to  two  Syrian  princes,  Aristobulits  and 
Sohamtus  respectively,  P.ut'the  legions  ha.l  become  demoralised  by  a 
long  peace,  and  they  liked  little  to  change  their  quarters  in  Syria 
for  the  mountains  of  Armenia.  There  were  veterans  in  the  army 
who  had  never  served  on  sentinel  duty,  to  whom  the  rampart  and 
the  ditch  were  novelties,  men  without  helmets  or  breastplates, 
sleek  traders  who  had  served  all  their  time  in  towns.  The  first 
thing  that  Corbulo  had  to  do  was  to  dismiss  a  large  number  of 
incapable  men,  and  levy  new  recruits.  Even  after  the  restoration 
of  discipline  lie  was  obliged  to  ask  for  additional  troops  from  the 
more  etlieient  armies  of  the  west.  A  legion  and  auxiliaries  were 
sent  from  Germany.  But  Rome  did  not  immediately  come  to 
blows  with  Parthia.  Instead,  of  invading  Armenia,  Corbulo  entered 
into  negotiations  with  Vologcses,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded.  The 
I'arthians  undertook  to  give  hostages  as  a  pledge  of  peace,  while 
the  Romans  suffered  the  rule  of  'f'iiidates  in  Armenia.  Perhaps 
this  was  only  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time.  But  it  may  be  that 
the  Roman  government  had  come  to  see  the  uselcssnesB  of  con- 
tinually setting  up  kings  of  their  own  choice  in  Armenia,  destined 
to  be  overthrown  in  a  few  years  by  Parthian  rivals.  So  as  they 
were  not  prepared  to  annex  that  country  as  a  province,  they 
decided  to  adopt  the  policy  of  recognizing  the  Parthian  candidate, 
on  the  understanding  that  he  held  his  dependency  under  the  over- 
lordship  of  the.  Roman  Kmpcior,  not  of  (he  Parthian  monarch.  But 
as  time  went  on  and  Tiridatcs  still  demurred  to  receive  Armenia  as 
a  Roman  gift,  and  take  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Emperor, 
Corbulo  set  out  in  57  \.n„  two  years  after  his  appointment.,  with  an 
arm\'  of  about  3(1,000  men,  and  wintered  in  Armenia. 

T:>c  rigour  of  Armenian  winters  was  proverbial,*  and  the  army 
seems  to  have  suffered  severely,  The  ground  covered  with  ice 
yielded  no  place  for  the  tents,  until  it  was  regularly  dug  up.  The 
cold  was  so  intense  that   many  of  the  men  had  their  limbs  frosf- 
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hitten  ;  others  perished  on  guard.  A  soldier  carrying  ii  bundle,  of 
wood  was  observed,  whose  kinds  dropped  off  and  fell  with  the 
burden.  Corbulo  was  glad  to  give  his  demoralised  soldiers  Iho 
experience  of  hardships.  Ho  is  described  .as  going  about  among  his 
men,  lightly  flail,  with  uncovered  head,  praising  the  brave,  en- 
couraging the  weal;,  en  forcing  strict  discipline.  Deserters  were 
put  to  death  for  the  first  offence. 

§  8.  It  was  probably  in  the  table-land  of  Erzeromn  that  the 
warfare  of  tho  year  58  A.n.  was  carried  on.  The  campaign  began 
by  a  slight  reverse  for  the  Romans.  Corbulo  had  posted  some 
auxiliary  infantry  in  certain  defensive  positions  under  the  command 
of  a  centurion,  to  whom  he  hud  given  strict-  orders  to  keep  within 
the  entrenchments.  But  this  officer  seeing  what  he  thought  a 
favourable  opp.rtuniiy,  disobeyed  and  was  defeated.  Tin:  genrra! 
punished  bet  Is  r.fiiecrs  anil  soldiers  hy  making  then:  encamp  outside 
the  rampart,  and  they  were  only  released  from  this  disgrace  when 
tho  whole  aimy  interceded.  When  spring  was  well  advanced, 
Corbulo  did  all  in  his  power  to  force  into  an  engagement  Tiridates, 
who  was  scouring  the  country  and  pkmdering  all  whom  he  thought 
friendly  to  Rome.  Weary  of  following  the  enemy  hither  and 
thither,  Corbulo  divided  his  forces,  so  that  his  legati  and  prefects 
might  attach  several  points  at.  the  same  time.  His  operations  were 
supported  hy  Aiitiochus,  king  of  Commagtnc,  advancing  from  the 
south,  and  Pharasmaues  of  Iberia— who  desired  tn  redeem  his  former 
treachery  and  hail  already  put  to  death  his  son  Radamistus— from 
tho  north.  A  people  called  Ihc  Moschi,  who  ('swelled  near  tho 
sources  of  the  river  Phasis,  also  assisted  Home.  Voloacscs  was 
occupied  in  another  quarter  of  his  kingdom  by  a  revolt  of  the 
1  lyiTanians,  and  Tiridates  found  himself  unable  to  cope  with  the 
superior  forces  of  the  Romans.  He  therefore  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  Corbulo,  who  advised  him  to  send  a  petition  to  the 
Emperor.  As  it  was  found  that  the  iniercbange  of  messages  did 
net  lead  to  a  settlement,  an  interview  was  arranged  between  the 
commanders.  Tiridates  proposed  to  arrive  himself  wiih  a  thousand 
horsemen,  mtd  that  Corbulo  should  be  aeeonij  anted  by  as  many 
soldiers  as  lie  chose,  provided  they  came  "  without  helmets  and 
breastplates,  so  as  tn  give  the  appearance  of  pi  ace."  The  vn.ry  old 
general  was  not  deceived  by  this  offer,  so  transparently  treacherous. 
Tiridates  intended  that  his  trained  archers  should  shoot  down  the 
escort  of  Corbulo,  whoso  numbers  would  be  of  no  avail  if  their 
bodies  were  undefended.  Corbulo,  however,  pretended  not  to  see 
through  too  stratagem,  but  replied  that  it  would  be  better  to 
discuss  the  matters  in  dispute  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  armies. 
On  the  appointed  day  lie  arrived  first,  and  disposed  his  troops,  but 
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Tirsdafes  did  not  appear  till  the  afternoon,  and  then  stood  at  a 
disfance  "whence  lie  could  he  seen  rather  than  heard."  Tints 
no  conference  took  place,  and  Tirida'.es  prescnt'y  marched  off, 
apparently  in  a  north- westerly  direction,  perhaps  intending  to  cut 
nl!"  [lie  supplies  which  tiie  l!om:in  army  drew  ft-.Tii  Trapezus-. 

§  9.  Corbulo  now  ceased  to  follow  Tirkialos,  and  prepared  a  series 
of  attacks  on  (be  Armenian  fortresses,  lie  undertook  himself  the 
assault  on  Volandum  the  strongest  in  the  districl,  and  assigned  the 
lesser  forts  to  the  subordinate  officers.  Volandum.  lay  west  of 
Art.iixsit.il  and  south  of  the  river  Araxcs.  Corbulo  formed  his  troops 
in  four  divisions  and  assigned  to  each  a  ddforent  task.  One  part, 
with  their  shields  locked  above  their  heads,  in  the  array  known  as 
tr*t".t!t>.  advanced  close  to  the  rampart  to  unuenuine  it;  others 
■linked  scaling-ladders  to  the  walls:  others  hurled  javelins  and 
brands  from  the  engines  ;  while  the  sliugcrs  as  adislauee  discharged 
ieaden  balls  against  (he  garrison.  Within  Iho  third  part  of  a  day. 
s.iie  walls  were  stripped,  of  their  defenders,  the  barricades  of  the  gate 
wore  thrown  down,  the  fort ificat ions  scaled  and  captured,  all 
the  adults  butchered,  without  l.be  loss  of  a  single  Roman  soldier. 
Corbnlo's  officers  "'ere  equally  successful  in  their  less  difficult,  enter- 
prises, and  he  was  onc'iuraged  by  this  success  io  allaek  Artnvata, 
she  capifal  of  site  country.  On  the  inarch  thither  the  Romans  were 
attacked  by  the  cavalry  of  Tiridsites,  who  laid  hoped  to  take  them 
unawares.  But  Corbulo  bad  furmed  his  army  for  fighting  as  well 
as  for  marching.  On  the  right  and  left  sides  the  IUrd  and  VI th 
leaions  marched  respectively,  and  a  chosen  body  of  the  Xth  was 
placed  in  the  centre,*  The  baggage  was  secured  within  the  linos 
and  the  rear  was  guarded  by  a  tbonsand  cavalry,  who  were  ordered 
to  resist  if  attacked,  but  not  to  pursue.  On  the  wings  were  placed 
the  foot  bowmen  and  the  rest  of  ihe  cavalry.  The  left  wing  was 
extended  further  along  the  foot  of  the  bills,  so  that  if  the  enemy 
broke  through  she  centre,  his  flank  might  be  enveloped  by  the 
extended  wing.  Tiridat.es  rode  up  in  the  face  of  the  advancing 
army,  but  taking  care  to  keep  out  of  the  range  of  missiles.  His 
object  was  to  loosen  the  ranks,  by  th  reasoning  an  attack,  and  then 
to  fall  on  the  separateii  divisions.  lSut  bis  design  failed.  Only  one 
cavalry  oflicer  advanced  rashly,  and  fell  pierced  with  arrows.  His 
c:\aiuple  confirmed  t'iie  others  in  obedience  to  orders,  and  Tiridates 
retired  on  the  approach  of  night.  Corbulo  thought  of  advancing  on 
Artaxata  the  same  night,  and  beginning  the  blockade  ;  but  when 
his  scouts  reported  that  Tiridates  had   started  on  a  distant  march— 

*  in.  and  VI.  were  the  Syrian  loglnim  [  slsosont;  but  the  main  bndy  woe  left  in 
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other  to  Media  or  Albania—  he  waited  fur  daylight,  and  then  sent 
on  bis  light-armed  troops  with  directions  to  liegin  the  attack  at 
il  distance.  But  no  Kiego  was  necessary.  The  inhabitants  im- 
mediately opened  the  gates  and  surrendered,  and  thereby  saved 
their  lives.  The  city  was  burnt  to  the  ground,  as  Corbuio  could 
not,  spare  a  suliieiont  garrison,  and,  the  place  was  too  strong  to  be 
left  unoccupied. 

§  .10.  The  army  seems  to  have  wintered  in  the  ncighhourhoiid 
(■f  Arlaxatn,  and  in  the  iollmving  year  (.ri9  a.d.)  to  have  marched 
lii  Tigranocerta,  which  they  reached  in  autumn.  The  line  of 
march  which  Corbulu  followed  is  not  certain.  It  seems  probable 
tiiat  he  proceeded  southward  from  Art.axata,  ii.nd,  skirting  the  foot 
of  Little  Ararat  entered  the  plain  of  liayai-.id  ;  whence,  following 
the  basin  of  the  river  Ha.lv k  he  could  have  (.Tossed  the  watershed 
of  that  stream  and  the  JIurud  at  Djndin,  and  thence  marched 
along  the  Mmad  through  the  plain  of  Arishgerd.  'i'he  way  would 
then  lie  through  the  plain  rf  Mush,  anil  south-eastward  acros.s  the 
Ditlis  pass  and  Tigranocerta.*  On  this  march  the  Human  general 
made  no  hostile  demonstrations,  but  did  not  relax  bis  vigilance, 
knowing  the  character  of  the  Armenians,  who  were  "  as  I  red i.di emus 
when  opportunity  offered,  as  they  were  slow  to  face  danger.'' 
Those  who  submitted,  received  quarter  ;  but  to  those  who  fled,  or 
hiil  themselves  in  caverns,  Corlmlu  was  pitiless.  lie  burnt  them 
Kit.  of  their  holes,  tilling  the  entrance-  and  egresses  with  brushwood. 
The  Mardi  ofMount.Niphal.es  were  especially  troublesome,  and 
defied  him  in  their  mountain  fastnesses,  t'orlimo  set  the  Iberians 
on  them,  so  ns  to  avoid  the  sacrifice  of  Roman  lives,  In  this 
march  the  Romans  suffered  as  much  from  heat  as  they  had 
suffered  during  the  winters  from  cold.  They  were  exhausted  by 
shortness  of  supplies,  and  were  compelled  to  depend  solely  on  the 
cuttle  of  the  country.  This  meat  diet,  without  any  other  food, 
was  found  to  be  very  injurious  liesides  lid*,  water  was  scarce, 
and  the  marches  in  the  burning  heat  were  long.  At  length  Ihey 
reached  cultivated  lauds,  perhaps  in  the  ne'e.ddioiuhood  of  Melaz- 
gerd,  and  were  able  to  obtain  vegetable  food.  Two  Armenian 
fortresses  were  taken,  and  then  they  crossed  into  the  country  of 
the  Tauroiute-',  which  is  probably  to  be  identified  with  the  district 
of  Mush,  west  of  Lake  Van.  Here  Corbulo's  life  was  endangered. 
A  barbarian  of  considerable  rank  was  discovered  with  u  dagger 
near  the  general's  tent,  and,  on  being  tortured,  confessed  the  names 
of  confederates  wdio  were  associated  with  him.  The  men  were 
convicted  and  punished.  Soon  after  this,  envoys  whom  Onrbulo 
had  sent  to  Tigrauorevta  returned  and  reported  that  the   gates  w< 
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opn  to  receive  him,  mid  the  inhabitants  ready  to  ijboy  his  orders. 
They  also  brought  a  golden  crown,  a  gift  betokening  the  friendship 
of  the  city.  Corbulo  left  the  place  intact,  and  then  proceeded 
against  Legerda,  a  fortress  to  the  west  of  Tigranocerta  The 
stronghold  was  defended  by  a  brave  baud,  and  was  stormed 
-.villi  difficulty.  This  success  seems  to  have  marked  the  end  of 
the  campaign. 

g  11.  Tiridates  iii.uk:  some  farther  attempts  to  re-establish  himself 
in  Armenia,  but  was  prcanr.il v  chceke.l  by  Corbulo.  The  land 
was  completely  in  Roman  power,  and  a  new  kin;:  was  chosen 
(60  *..».)•  The  choice  of  the  government  fell  on  Tigranes,  a  young 
prince  who  had  been  brought  up  in  Rome,  descended,  on  the 
father's  side  from  Herod  the  Great,  and  on  the  mother's  from 
Archelaus  of  Cappadoeia.  But  die  realm  which  Nero  conferred  on 
Tigranes  was  considerably  Jess  than  [hat  which  llie  previous  kings 
had  ruled.  It  was  curtaiied  by  sonic  frontier  districts,  which  were 
distributed  hit-ween  nei^hbourim;  princes —  fnarasmaiies.  Antioch'ts, 
AriBtobuluB,  arid  Polemo  of  l'ontus. 

Tigranes  sought  to  increase  his  kingdom  on  another  side,  by 
wresting  Adiabone  from  1'arthia.  He  invaded  that  province  and 
defeated  the  governor  Monobazus.  This  occurrenco  forced  the 
Parthian  monarch,  who  had  abstained  from  interfering  in  the 
recent  war  in  Armenia,  to  take  a  decisive  step.  He  confirmed  the 
sovranfcy  of  Tiridates  in  Armenia,  placing  the  diadem  on  his  head 
in  solemn  council;  and  sent  his  general  Mon.vses  to  drive  out  the 
Roman  usurper.  In  the  meantime  Qnadralus,  the  governor  of 
Syria,  had  died,  and,  [.ending  tin;  appointment  of  a  successor,  the 
command  both  in  Syria  and  Cappadoci a,  devolved  upon  Corbulo. 
That  general  seol  two  legions  to  Armenia  to  support  Tigranes,  who 
was  besieged  by  the  I'urcliians  in  Tigraiioecrta.  !Sut  it  was  not 
the  interest  of  Corbulo  to  finish  the  war  and  shorten  his  own 
command.  The  two  legions  which  lie  sent  were  not  these  which 
had  been  trained  by  himself,  but  IV.  and  XII.,  which  had 
remained  behind  in  Syria,  and  were  quite  inefficient.  More- 
over, ho  is  said  to  hare  given  secret  instructions  to  the  two 
commanders,  to  whom  he  committed  ilie  charm;  of  the  legions,  "  to 
act  with  deliberation  rather  than  with  cxpedilion,  for  he  would 
rather  have  war  oil  hand  than  prosecute  it."  lie  himself  prepared  to 
cross  (he  Imi  phrat.es,  mid  meet  Vologescs.  But  the  Parthian  monarch, 
again,  as  so  often  before,  shrank  from  war  at  the  last  moment. 
The  attack  of  his  general  upon  Tigr.anoceria  had  been  completely 
i  [[.successful,  lie  opened  negotiations,  and  declared  himself  ready 
to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  treaty  which  had  been  proposed 
in   GS   a.d.,  and   let   his   brother   hold  Armenia  as  vassal  of  the 
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lloinan  Emperor.  Corbulo  accepted  tin:  proposal,  withdrew  his 
legions  from  Armenia,  gave  up  the  cause  of  Tigraucs  (Gl  A.D.), 
and  permitted  Tiridates  to  resume  his  possession  of  the  land.  It 
vvus  said,  by  some,  and  it  is  nut  improbable,  that  there  was  a  secret 
underslanding  between  Corbulo  ami  Vologeses.  In  any  case  these 
proceedings  of  Coihiiie.  cannot  Ik;  justified,  lie  may  have  honestly 
thought  that  the  arrangement  which  hi;  twice  ailcmpted  to  make 
with  Vologeses  was  the  best  solution  of  tiie  Armenian  question  : 
but,  once  the  boinan  goveniment  had  set  n;>  Tigraucs,  he  luid  no 
right  to  give  up  the  results  which  had  been  won  liy  his  own 
campaigns.  Jlorcovcr  he  was  at  this  lime  only  a  temporary 
eonn n aimer,  and  Lucius  Civseniuns  IVt.us  was  already  on  his  way 
to  assume  the  government  of  Cappadoeia.,  to  which  ho  had  been 
appointed.  It  is  possible  that  Corbulo  was  jealous  of  his  successor, 
and  wished  to  deprive  him  of  the  honour  of  the  final  subjugation 
of  Armenia.  In  any  ease  Corbulo  did  not  act  in  accordance  with 
the  views  of  the  government,  and  when  the  ambassadors  of 
Vologeses  presented  themselves  at.  Home,  the  treaty  was  not 
confirmed.  There  is  some  ground  for  believing  that  at  this 
moment  it  was  actually  contemplated  to  make  Armenia  a  lioman 
province,  and  this  certainly  was  the  view  of  the  new  governor  of 
Cappadoeia. 

§  1L'.  Thus  Armenia  had  to  Vie  conquered  again.  The  two 
legions  *  which  were  stationed  i:i  Cappadoeia  were  to  l:c  reinforced 
by  a  legion  from  Jhesiaj  ami  J. 'ret us,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  in  his 
province,  hist  no  time  in  setting  cut.  I  To  crossed  !he  Kunhrates 
at  Melitcne,  and  marched  through  ^upborn:,  capturing  forts  and 
booty  on  Ms  way.  His  first  object  was  llie  recovery  cf  Tigrano- 
certa,  but  it  was  late  ill  the  year  (U2  a.d.),  and  he  was  obliged  to 
defer  this  enterprise  until  next,  season,  especially  as  (ho  Mo'siau 
legion  hail  not  yet  arrived,  lie  established  the  winter-quarters 
of  the  IV th  legion  at  llandeia,  a  place  on  the  borders  of 
riophenc,  close  to  the  Taurus  range,  and  situated  on  t'io  north  bank 
of  the  Arsanias  (Murad).  In  the  meantime,  Corbulo  iiad  taken  up  a 
position  on  tho  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  near  Zeugma,  to  prevent 
the  forces  of  Vologeses  from  invading  Syria.  Tho  Parthian  king, 
learning  dial  (he  two  legions  of  l';etus  were  not  together,  that  the 
camp  at  Itandeia  was  badly  supplied  with  provisions,  and  that 
l'a'tus  was  granting  furloughs  iiidisoriniiiately  to  all  (be  soldiers 
kic  applied  fir  thou;,  suddenly  determined  to  invade  Armenia, 
notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the  season,  and  surprise  (ho  Iioruau 
camp  before  reinforcements  could  arrive.     Corbulo  did  nothing  to 

*  XII.  (Fulmlnata),    one    of   I  he    tiro  )  hud  originally  tome  fmm  Ma 
Syrian  lEgiuns ;  and  IV,  (Scyililca),  Trhieh  1      +  V.  (Macedonia!.), 
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hinder  thu  march  of  tin;  Fai  thinn's  into  Armenia ;  perhaps  lie  was 
secretly  pleased  at  ilu:  prospect  of  the  other  commander  getting 
into  ditticnllies.  When  PaHus  liear<l  that  Vologcses  was  ap- 
proaching with  a  large  force,  hi:  summoned  the  XTIth  legion 
to  his  head-quai  tors,  ami  then  fully  realism!  tlies  numerical  weak- 
loss  of  liis  forces.  Tim  whole  army  advanced  in  the  direction 
Irom  which  the  Partluans  wen:  approach  it  isj,  lint  wlieti  a  centurion 
and  some  soldiers,  who  had  been  sent  oil  to  reconnoitre,  were  killed 
in  a  collision  with  an  advanced  party  of  tin.  enemy,  it  retreated 
to  tlio  camp.  Vologeses  did  not  press  on  immediately,  and  Partus 
posted  a  body  of  .'5000  chosen  infantry  in  the  pass  of  Mount 
Taurus,  which  the  Parti  l  inns  had  yet  to  paw  lie  fore  they  reached 
fiandcia,  and  also  placed  the  liest  of  his  cavalry  in  the  plain  to 
support  the  legionaries.  But  these  forces  were  utterly  insufficient, 
and  were  swept  away  before  ten;  advance  of  the  Parthian  army. 
The  unwounded  iled  to  distant  wilds;  the  disabled  returned  to  the 
camp.  Tims  Partus  was  left,  having  lost  the  heft  piirt  of  his  army 
through  liia  ill-considered  dispositions;  ana  his  forces  were  Still 
further  weakened  by  the  withdrawal  of  a  cohort  to  the  defence  of 
the  neighbouring  fori,  of  Arsamo^ata,  whither  his  wife  and  son  hail 
been  removed  for  safety.  His  only  chance  of  escape  lay  in  spcedy 
succour  from  Corbulo,  to  whom  lie  had  already  sent  a  pressing 
message.  But  (Jorbulo  did  not  hurry;  he  was  willing  to  let  the 
peril  increase,  in  order  that  the  glory  of  rescuing  the  army  might 
lie  enhanced.  But  he  ordered  1001)  men  from  each  of  his  three 
Unions,*  along  with  800  cavalry  and  about  -1000  auxiliary  infantry, 
to  be  in  instant  readiness  to  march.  'When,  however,  another 
message  arrived  from  l'a:tua,  with  news  of  the  defeat,  and  earnestly 
entreating  him  to  conic  to  save  the  eagles,  he  set  out,  leaving 
half  his  army  to  defend  I  In:  forts  ou  the  Euphrates.  tie  inarched 
atraighl.  north  from  Zeugma,  through  ('onuisageuu  and  Cappadocia — 
the  route  which  was  shortest  and  most  convenient  for  obtaining 
supplies.  His  army  was  attended  by  a  large  number  of  camels 
laden  with  corn.  When  he  met  stragglers  from  the  defeated  army, 
and  they  alleged  various  excuses  for  their  flight,  he  advised  them 
to  return  to  their  standards,  and  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of 
Pie t us.     "  I,"  he  said,  "  have  no  pardon  but  for  the  victorious." 

hi  the  meantime  Vologcses  pressed  both  the  fortress  of  Arsamosata 
and  the  camp  at  Randeta.  He  tried  to  lure  the  legions  from  their 
entrenchments,  and  bring  on  an  engagement.  But  the  Roman 
soldiers  were  demoralised,  and  had  no  intention  of  fighting;  'hey 
only  thought  of  escaping  with  their  lives.  They  are  said  to  have 
quoted  the  historical  disasters  of  Kerne,  such  as  the  Oaudino  forks 
*  lit.  (Oallica),  VI.  (Ferralu),  nudX.  (KreMBBliO 
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ami  tin.'  capitulation  of  .Mautinus  at  ,\nniantia;  and  urged  that  if 
Humans  had  yielded  tn  Saninil.es,  it,  would  be  no  disgrace  tu  capitu- 
late to  the  greater  power  of  Parl.hia.  The  general  was  1'oiced  liy  this 
attitude  of  liis  troops  into  treating  with  the  enemy.  Yet  if  he  had 
held  out  for  three  days  longer  ins  colleague  would  have  arrived 
wit'a  succour.  The  terms  of  the  capitulation  were  that  the  legions 
should  ijuit  Armenia,  that  the  forts  and  supplies  should  be 
surrendered  t.o  the  Tarthiatis,  and  a  bridge  thrown  across  the 
river  Arsaiiias  to  enable  them  to  carry  off  the  booty.  The 
Romans  had  to  submit  to  much  ignominy.  'I'he  1'arthians  and 
Armenians  insulted  litem  as  they  prepared  to  retire,  and  their 
flight  was  precipitate.  l.'a;tus  traversed  forty  miles  hi  ;i  single  day, 
leaving  his  wounded  all  along  the  route.  The  fugitives  met  the 
army  of  Corbulo  on  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  near  Jlcliteuc. 
"  Corbulo  made  no  exhibition  of  standards  and  arms,  so  as  to  taunt 
Ihein  by  the  contrast.  His  maniples,  in  their  ^riel  for  the  lot  of 
Iheir  comrades,  could  not  even  refrain  from  tears;  the  mutual 
salutation  was  hardly  interchanged  for  weeping.  Rivalry  and 
tie-ire  of  glory,  emotions  which  men  I'cel  in  success,  had  died  away  ; 
pity   alone   prevailed,   and    was    more   deeply   felt    hi    the   lower 

A  short  eon  versa  tii  j  n  Pink  piaec  between  Corbulo  and  1'ielus. 
'['he-  del  tail  '1  general  urgui  (  hat  cvci  vthing  might  --till  lie  retrieved 
if  the  whole  army  weie  at  once  to  invade  Armenia,  from  which 
Yologcscs  iiau  already  departed.  Corbulo  declined,  on  the  ground 
that  his  coimnissio.il  lrom  the  Emperor  strictly  cnufined  him  to  the 
limits  of  Syria,  winch  he  had  only  left  on  account  of  the  peril  of 
the  legions,  l'a'tus  then  retired  to  Cap|..adoeia,  and  Corbulo  to 
Syria,  where  messages  passed  between  him  aral  Yologeses,  and  it 
was  agreed  that  the  lloinan  fortresses  on  the  Parthian  bank  of  the 
Euphrates  were  to  be  abandoned,  while  on  the  other  hand  the 
Parthian  garrisons  were  to  lie  removed  from  Armenia. 

S  13.  When  I'ictus  tirst  e~t.d;ibiicd  hi-  quarters  at  Randeia,  he 
I  Kid  sent,  brag-dug  dispatches  to  Heme,  as  if  he  were  in  possess  ii.ns 
iif  the  whole  country;  and  trophies  ami  arches  were  erected  at. 
Rome  in  honour  of  his  sapnnsul  successes.  The  arrival  of  the 
envoys  of  Yologeses  early  in  Ij'-i  a.D.  exposed  the  falseness  of  these 
pretensions.  The  letter  of  the  king  was  moderate,  but  its  tone  was 
that  of  one  who  need  not  condescend  to  ask  for  terms.  He  pro- 
fessed that  his  brother  Tiridatcs  was  ready  io  receive  (lie  crown  of 
Armenia  as  a  Unman  vassal.  Being  a  Magian  priest,  Tiiidatos  had 
n  seruole  against  crossing  the  sea ;  otherwise  he  would  have  been 
ready   to   appear    at   Pome   and    receive    the   diadem    from    the 
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Kmperor's  hand.  Hut  he  would  willingly  «n  to  one  of  the  neigh- 
bouring camps,  and  du  homage  to  tin:  standards  .mil  the  image  of 
tin;  Emperor.  Tin;  council  of  Xmij  rejected  [bis  proposal,  ami  sent 
the  envoys  bank  without  a  formal  answer,  refusing  lo  accept  the 
term*  which  we™  arranged  between  Corbulo  and  Vologcses.  But 
they  seem  to  lutvt:  intimated  at  the  same  time  thai,  if  Tirida)es  pre- 
sented himself  at  Koine  in  person,  an  understanding  might  hi:  effected. 
But  for  the  present  the  war  was  to  continue,  and  pre] iara< ions  were 
made  for  it  on  an  unusually  largo  stale. 

PiEtus  was  recalled ;  and  Corbulo,  who,  though  his  recent 
behaviour  was  certainly  open  to  criticism,  was  justly  re  cognised  to 
be  the  most  capable  general,  undertook  once  more  the  command  in 
Cuppadocia,  while  C.  (.'ostitis  Callus  replaced  him  in  Syria.  He 
was  now  entrusted  with  larger  powers  than  before — perhaps  with 
an  iinpcrhiM  •proainhvltire..  All  the  governors  ami  dependent 
princes  of  llie  East  were  ins! runted  lo  obey  ids  commands,  and  bis 
position  resembled  that  which  bad  been  formerly  held  liy  Ger- 
manieus  and  Yitellins.  The  army  was  increased  by  the  XV th 
legion  (Apollinarisj  taken  from  Pannonia.  The  whole  strength  of 
l.'orljulo's  army,  taking  ioio  account  the  trooj'S  supplied  by  neigh- 
bouring allied  princes,  probably  approached  ;"0,000,  and  was  the 
most  numerous  1'oree  ever  put  in  the  field  for  an  Armenian  war. 
Uorbulo  crossed  the  Kuphvai.es,  and  entered  southern  Armenia, 
a  ivar.dng  in  the  direction  of  Tigrau  >corta,  and  opening  up  the  route 
which  in  former  days  had  been  followed  by  Lucullus  when  he 
advanced  to  overthrow  Tigranes.  Ho  drove  from  their  possessions 
those  Armenian  nobles  who  had  led  the  revolt  against  Home,  and 
captured  their  fortresses.  Then  Vologeses  sent  envoys  to  demand  an 
armistice,  and  Tiridates  proposed  a  personal  interview  with  the 
Human  general.  Corbulo  acceded,  and  made  no  objection  wdien 
Tiridates  proposed  that  the  place  of  meeting  should  he  at  Handeia, 
the  scene  of  the  disaster  of  l'leins.  He  commanded  the  son  of 
Partus,  who  was  a  military  tribune  in  his  army,  to  take  some  troops 
with  him,  and  cover  up  the  relics  of  the  battlefield.  Tiridates  and 
Corbulo,  each  attended  by  twenty  horsemen,  met  on  the  appointed 
day.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Parthian  should  take  the  diadem 
from  Lis  lead,  pkua;  it  in  front  of  Ike  Kni|  <-n>-\  image,  and  no!  re- 
sume it  until  bo  bad  formally  received  it  in  l.tome  from  the  Emperor's 
own  hand.  This  ceremony  was  to  take  place  in  the  presence  of 
both  armies  and  on  (he  very  spot  where  I'a'tus  had  capitulated,  so 
that  the  memory  of  the  disgrace  which  had  then  tarnished  h'oman 
anus  might  in  some  measure  be  effaced.  The  interview  elided 
with  a  kiss.  After  a  few  days,  the  solemnity  look  place.  On  one 
side  was  ranged  the  Parthian  cavalry  with  their  national  decora- 
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tions ;  on  the  oilier,  the  legions  with  glittering  eagles,  and 
standards,  ami  images  of  tin;  gods,  set  to  as  to  represent  a  temple. 
Between  the  armies  was  a  tribunal  supporting  a  chair  of  slate,  on 
which,  a  statue  of  Nero  was  plaeed.  Tir idai.es  advanced,  and, 
having  slain  the  customary  victims,  removed  tin:  diadem  from  his 
head  and  placed  it  at  the  foot  of  the  statue.  Then  Corbulo 
courteously  entertained  llie  king,  who  prepared  lo  sol  out  for  Home, 
as  soon  as  he  had  visited  his  brothers.  Tliis  lime,  Corbulo's 
favourite  scheme  succeeded,  New  statesmen  wore  influential  at 
Rome,  and  the  vanity  of  the  Kmperor  was  gratified  by  the  prospect 
of  giving  away  the  crown  of  Armenia  to   a    fartbian   prince  as  a 

humble    suppliant.      Tiridaies,    ;n nipanied    by    3000    Parthian 

horsemen,  arrived  in  Pome  in  ijfi  a.d.  The  ceremony  of  investiture 
took  pi'.ice  in  the  forum,  where  the  brother  iif  \'i ■I'^l'^os,  kneeling 
at  the  feet  of  his  overlord,  received  the  crown  of  Armenia.  This 
settlement  of  the  casern  question  lasted  for  many  years.  Rome 
had  succeeded  in  gelling  rid  of  a  troublesome  dependency  without 
losing  her  prestige  or  endangering  her  interests. 

§  14.  One  more  (astern  expedition  was  planned  by  Nero,  but  its 
execution  was  prevented  by  his  overthrow.  It  was  directed 
against  the  Alar.s,  a  people  who  lived  north  of  tlie  Caucasus,  and 
had  recently  made  some  plundering  excursions  in  Armenia  and 
Media.  The  obj'  ct  was  probably  lo  occupy  the  "  Caucasian  Gale," 
now  known  as  the  Dariel  Pass,  between  'l.'iriis  and  Vladikau!;as, 
with  a  permanent  garrison;  and  this  was  for  the  advantage  of 
Parlhia  as  well  as  for  that  of  Rome.  The  XlVth  legion,  which 
was  recalled  from  Britain,  and  the  I.  ilalica,  newly  enrolled  for 
this  expedition,  were  on  the  way  to  the  east,  when  they  were 
recalled  on  account  of  the  revolt  of  Vilidex. 

It  remains  to  tell  the  fate  of  Corbulo.  His  prominent  position 
arid  services  seem  to  have  roused  the  jealousy  of  Nero,  who 
summoned  him  lo  his  presence  in  Greece  (07  a.d.).  When  Corbulo 
landed  at  CeridircT,  he  received  a.  message  to  the  effect  that  he 
was  expected  to  cease  to  live.  He  plunged  his  sword  in.  his  breast, 
with  the  words,  "  1  deserve  it !  "  It  is  impossible  to  know  whether 
he  had  given  any  real  ground  uf  suspicion.  He  was  an  able 
soldier,  but  Irs  merits,  perhaps  have  been  exaggerated.  Tacitus,  at 
least,  seems  to  use  the  meritorious  Corbulo  as  a  sort  of  antithesis  to 
Nero,  just  as  he  set,  up  Gernianicus  as  a  foil  to  Tiberius  ;  and  the 
contrast  drawn  between  Corbulo's  unerring  generalship  and  the 
rash  incompetence  of  Pietus  it,  obviously  heightened  for  the  sake  of 
artistic  effect. 
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KOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

A.-CIIRO.NOLOGY    OF    THE    WARS      ,. , 

iv.ii  AU.MKMA  hsi'kk  ci.au-  „."■.  :;I,:.^  v.,'  Vir ,;..:; .  „.,;,,„;,  ; 

D1US  AND  NERO.  I  miracutllm:   wlM,:,   K(di   M,,tm^  „itb 

Aecordine:   tu   the   view    of    liaivlins.-.u  the   s-jlsr   rellpsc  t-r   April   3tl1h,   S'J   .!.:>. 

mid  Iv-tli,  Artal.ianus   111.  died  in  I 'J  .i.n-i      Hut   if  Tacitus  hid   in:  an  eclipse,  lie 

.Hirers    placed    lit*   <l"«tli   in   43    a.ii.  (so  ivuuUl    nut    have,    so    described    it;    and 

Saint-Marling    but    it   may  now  he    re-  Mueini.en  li.is  p..ii:ted  mil  lliara  eaulliaic;!] 

carded  as  certain  (will]   Mr.  I'ercv  iiard-  ir.   that   ilimitr  could  notbttvc  begun  so 

ner  and  (iuisvhinid;  Unit  the  tr.ie  date  is  car.y.      (2)    _Mutiiius.cn    rl.-i.:iks    thai,    tire 

40  a.d.    II  is  fuit'aer  probable  lb,,,  after  liiknig   o!    AnaM.ua    is   to   he    placed    In 

the  (lentil  of  Art  alarms,  Gota._cs,  bis  sou,  69   a.d..  that  of  T  ierimo.er.a,  in  Hie  fol- 

rei.encd  for  a  short  fine  before   Vatdaitrs  lo»ii.(i  year,     CD    .Mr.   Koinraui's   view 


and 

.,,;y 

I.  -  tJun  ... 

.■!      ..ill.  :n.:,  was    the    sen  of      n'.entif.n  the  wintering  at   Artaxata, 

the   same 

(injur    of    .Seicueia   is     usually      ground  immediately  after  its  capture. 

the 

,''  ,.,",.'     "i|,J"l"UL!'    u-av"   ,s  ,u  "v  IJ-THE  SICK  01'    THJUANOCJiJiTA. 

Seleit:ia  l.iite. I  sever,  years.     .s'ipperdey's  up    by   .llr.    Furneauv    (in    his   note   on 

view  (appr-.veil  by   1'urneaux;   ih.it    the  Tacitus,  .wjiitfs.  xii.  50.  _)  as  follows: 
revolt   bi'SJiJ  in  36  a.i..,  anil  the  v.ipiiula-  Tacitus  who  may  probably  be   f.illoiv- 

lillllt.  merit,  that  It  «;is  thirty-seven  miles  Iran 

East  in  I!)  A. i>.  mi!  reach  tirm  ground  f..r  desfrihed     by     him     as    a     e(i;isal.r.blo 

3  mnmaii,    It  feems  clear  tliat    Mehcr  stream,  and    fiven    by  I'lluy  as   a   chief 

,lal,::t   adianced   hit  ,   Adlahcne  i„  sprint:  tributary  of   the    Upper  Tigris;  but   all 

_tl  a.i..,  that  bis  uefe.it  _■«>:■;  place   in   tin-  Hie  priu.ipal   branches  ef  that  river  flow 

I       r        I        I         b 

event"  ((ink  |ilate  in   19  a.d.)     The   il.le  speeitkd.     Austin  t.lio  statement  i,t  !jt..ii)jo, 

placed   in  SI    a.i..  and  33  a.i>.  (Kglil.  ls.,1  r,  s,a,i..r  js.sltieii      ,   Ihil  ef   Nisibls.'  is 

the   f.,  nucr  year  if  doubtless  riRltt.     The  in,  onsistcnt  villi    Pliny's  statement  that 

ii. triples  of  IhitUuiistir-  in  ll.eiia  (placed  it.  was  '■  In  excclso  "  [o:i  a  Inch  eminence.  | 
by  ..ojul-  Marl  in  in  no;  begin  la   SI  ;  the         (i)  Egli,  supposing  that    the  city  was 

in  the  fui:„ivij>j!  year;  and  the   Patlhiau  it    at   iscrt    on    tbe    l!iiiis-Sii.     This    dls. 

me).  .  Tacitus  and  Strabo. 

Iff  <■!■,[■, .italujiy  .if  the  lif-t  campaigns  (_)   Others    placed    it    at  Tcll-Abad.  ot 

of    (airblllo    Is    still    mere     perplexinp.  s-.t.ie  other  place  within  tbe  basin  ef  the 

(!)    kSli   plaee.s   (be   meetinc  of  Corhulo  Tieiis    on   the   northern    side   ef   Muslim, 

with    Tiridales  on   April    .lull,    .9    A.n..  This  urcsrds  fairly  with  the  statement  o[ 
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remains  at  Tell-Ermen,  a  little  souih- 

p. -13): 

we>l  of  Jlardiii,  rinil-  rl,i-H y-sc-vrri  miles 

.Spain  :  VI.  Victrlx. 

from   _\i,ibi-.  iinil  mi  a   river.     This  silc 

wi'iikl  a[rre'-  "id]  tlji'  iin'^i  ■:!'  T.ioi-us  iirn] 

Alauda,  X.  6emi:n.  X 

strain',  lull  nol  with  ITmy's  <.■■■  lined  ion  uf 

Uermany,     Upper:     IV. 

llie    NLnqiiioiiua  with    the   Tigris.     Pro- 

XX1..XMI.  Prim-Li-n 

ii«;ji  Sai-him'H  view  now  hold*  the  field. 

Britain;  II.  Aiiiru-tu,  IX. 

Piiinonu :   Xli  i.  (Ii'mh:  a 

C— LEGIONS  UNDER  CLAUDIUS 
AND  NERO. 

Syria:  IV.  Scj-.likn,  VI 

at    tliat    trader    Tiberius     and     Gains. 

Claudius  ill  iiukiiiB  arrangements  I'-r 
the  conquest  of  Britain,  added  one  new 
legion,  XX  IT.  Primigenia,  and  under  Sera 
three  new  legions  were  formal,  XV.  Primi- 
Eeuia,  I.  Italics,  and  the  l-egio  Claasfca, 
vlilell  afterwards  probably  became  the 
T.  Adjulrix.  Thus  at  the  death  of  Nero 
[bereVere  twenty-nine  lesions,  and  tbey 


Africa:  lit.  AugUKtt 
Gaul  :  I,  Italics. 
Rome-.  Leglo  Classic 


L'iasLurji  lispcditiali:   XIV.  Ui 
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Otlio.  Measures  of  his  reign.  §  ■'■  Vitellitis  invades  Italy.  Pre- 
parations. Battle  df  Locus  Cisim-am.  First  battle  of  Betriacum. 
J  10.  Death  of  Oth.-.  VergiiiHis  llufus  declines  the  Empire.  The 
Othonians  submit,  g  11.  Vlii;:,r.I.Us  arrives  nt  Koine.  §  12.  Measures 
and  character  of  his  in'ir..'i;.atc.  ln;:rcase  of  the  prretorian  guards, 
g  13.  The  armies  of  the  East,  Hnei.iEus.  Vespasian,  §  14.  is  pro- 
claimed Imperator.  an. I  prepares  fur  war.  §  15.  Advance  of  Mucianus 
to  Italy.  Antonius  Primus.  §  Hi.  First  successes  of  the  Flavians. 
Preparations  of  Vitellines.  §17,  CacinVs  plan  of  campaign.  Second 
battle  of  Betriacum,  §  IS.  Hirst  ruction  of  Cremona.  Capture  of 
Valens.  §  19.  Campum::  deserts  Vitcllius.  Rattle  in  Rome.  The 
Flavians  besieged  liy  Vitclliatis  in  the  Capitol.  Burning  of  the 
Capitol.  Slaughter  ul'  Flavins  Saliinus.  i'j-inin.-.  miters  Hum-;..  Death 
of  Vitcllius.  $  2D,  Vi:si'ASi.t>-  accepted  bv  t'ac  senate.  §  21.  Notable 
points  in  the  civil  wars  of  60  A.I). 


Sect.  I.— Galisa   and  Piho. 
S   1.   It  has  hcen   aiceaily   explained    that   with   the   death   of  a 

I'nneeps.  the  1'rinciy.ci.lo  ceases  until  a  successor  it  duly  ducted. 
This  (,'i>tis1.iUiti(H)iil  principle  was  exhibited  in  sifi  umisiiaiiy  crle.ii 
light  at  the  dcnl.1)  .if  Xci'j ;  fur  the  interval,  the  iidt;rpri,iir,ipt:f,t:,  so 
to  speak,  Irisied   seven  days.      And   the  i,i:,e.um»',Li.:iui,>   «  ere   uiiprc- 
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cedt 

mted.     Hitherto   the  state  had   been  practically,   though   nut 

tta« 

retwdly, "  the  inheritance,  as  it  were,  of  one  family.'"*    But 

Ner 

0   had   neither  bisection  nor  adopted  a  son,  and    at  his  death 

11,01 

e  was  no  one  belonging  to  the  Julian  or  Claudian  family  to 

Cl.dl 

n  the  allegiance  of  the  prasteron  guards  and  the  suffrages  of 

ihe 

senate.      Consequently    there   arose    many  pretenders  to    the 

Principle,  and  there  may  have  been  even  some  tJioniihtss  of 
restoring  the  Republic,  though  this  was  hardly  seriously  contem- 
plated. It  was  a  moment,  at  least,  when  people  talked  much  of 
"  till:  senate  and  the  Roman  people  ;  "  bill,  the:  actual  decision  lay 
in  the  hands  of  the  armies.  But  the  armies  were  not  at  one ;  and 
the  result  was  a  series  of  civil  wars,  in  the  course  of  which  four 
Emperors  vapidly  succeeded  one  another,  within  (In:  space  of  lens 
than  a  year. 

The  piau.orian  soldiers  had  declared  for  Galba,  and  to  him  most 
eyes  in  Rome  and  probably  in  Italy  looked.  Having  equipped 
himself  for  a  contest  of  whose  issue  he  despaired,  Gallia  was  waiting 
at  Cluniain  Tarracouensis,  supported  by  the  counsels  of  Otho,  Titus 
Vinins  and  Corneiins  Laeo.  His  freed  man,  leebis,  who  was  acting  in 
his  interests  at  Rome,  arrived  with  ihe  news  of  Xeio's death  seven  days 
after  the  event,  and  Galba  assumed  the  title  of  Ciesar.  '(Tie  creation 
of  an  Emperor  in  the  provinces  was  a  new  departure,  and  it  served 
io  give  men  a  glimpse  into  tl  e  real  cuialiuons  ou  which  the  Empire 
depended.  "A  secret  of  tiie  Umpire  was  revealed,'1  aeoording  tn  ri 
famous  saying  of  Tacitus,  "  that  a  Princeps  cimld  be  made  elsewhere 
than  at  Home." 

§  2.  The  progress  of  the  now  Princeps  to  Rome  was  slow  ami 
stained  with  bloodshed.  He  was  recognised  by  the  senate,  who 
sent  a  deputation  which  met  him  at  Narbo  Martina ;  but  rival 
candidates  for  the  supreme  power  sprang  up  on  all  sides,  some 
formidable,  oilier s  insignificant.  The  pretenders  who  arose  in 
Spain  and  G-ivul  were  easily  disposed  of:  but  more  formidable  were 
the  pretensions  of  t'onteius  Capito,  the  icgatus  of  Lower  Germany, 
.itid  of  Glodius,  Maei'i',  Ihe  guveriior  of  Africa.  Macer  professedly 
aimed  at  restoring  the  Republic,  and  issued  coins  with  the  iiiiscrip- 
tion  pro  prtetorr,  in  the  republican  style. t  He  was  kilkrr  by  the 
imperial  procurator  at  Galea's  instigation.  Capito  was  slain  by 
some  of  bis  officers  who  supported  Galba,  but  wilhoiii.  Gaiba's 
orders.  The  army  of  Upper  Germany  regarded  with  hostility  I  he 
Emperor  who  bad  been  elevated  io  Spain,  and  still  desired  to  elevate 
their  own  general,  Vergiuius  Ruins,  hut  be  persis:cd  in  bis  refusal. 
Galba,  however,  fearing  his  popularity    with    the  army,  summoned 
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him   to   his    presence,   and    forced    him    to    accompany   him    to 
Borne. 

.Mear.w'oile  -he  pnelorian  [ire fed.  Xyinphidius  Sabimis  made  an 
attempt  to  seize  (lie  Empire  for  himself.  He  supported  his  claim 
by  pretending  to  tie  an  illegitimate  son  of  the  l'nioeror  Gains.  Rut 
lie  miscalculated  his  influence  with  the  pr&tortans,  who  swore 
fidelity  to  Galba,  and  he  was  cut  to  pieces.  The  chief  supporter  of 
Ny  tophi  dins  was  the  consul  designate,  (  ingunius  Varro,  and  he  was 
putto  death  by  Galbu's  order.  The  si  an  filter  of  fVtroniiisTurplliauus 
was  also  commanded,  without  any  form  of  trial,  because  Xero  hud 
appointed  him  commander  of  his  forces.  When  (iaiha  approached 
Rome  (in  October)  he  was  met  at  the  ^Iilvian  bridge  by  murine 
soldiers,  iv ho  had  been  enrolled  by  Xero.  (Julba  seems  to  have 
regarded  them  as  enemies,  and  ordered  his  soldiers  to  charge  l.hreu, 
and  entered  the  city  over  their  bodies,  Thus  the  path  of  (he  new 
Emperor  was  stained  with  blood. 

§  '■',.  Sevvius  Sulpieias  Gallia*  was  a  man  of  family  and  wealth. 
The  senate  bad  reason  to  see  in  his  elevation  (he  prospect,  of  a 
return  to  constitutional  government.  There  is  evidence  to  show 
that  tie  wished  to  model  ins  policy  on  that  of  Augustus.  But  he 
was  not  strong  enough  to  hold  his  own.  His  talents  were  of 
very  mediocre  quality,  and  lie  has  been  described  as  rather 
free  from  vices  than  distinguished  by  virtues.  He  cared  little 
for  fame,  nor  was  lie  grasping,  though  he  was  parsimonious 
to  a  fault,  lie  was  much  under  tho  influence  of  his  friends 
and  freedmen,  and  in  difficulties  depended  on  the  advice  of 
others  more  than  on  himself.  His  apparent  wisdom  was  often 
mere  indolence.  But  he  was  not  equal  to  the  greatness  which  was 
perhaps  thrust  upon  him.  "  Ali,"  says  Tacitus,  "  would  have  agreed 
that  he  was  fitted  for  empire,  if  he  had  not.  been  an  Mmperor."  f 
His  short  principal.?  is  marked  iy  a  suece^slijii  of  1; zanders.  In  the 
first  place,  his  policy  in  Gaul  had  been  unwise.  He  identified  his 
own  cause  with  the  abortive  revolt  of  Vindex,  and  while  he 
rewarded  those  eilics  which  had  joined  in  that  iTsovemoiit,  he  pun- 
ished Luguduuun:,  the  Treveri,  the  Lircunes,  and  other  communities 
which  had  remained  faithful  to  Nero.  This  policy  alienated  the 
Germanic  legions.  Jn  Home  the-  severity  of  G-alha,  and  especially 
Iiis  treatment  of  the  marine  soldiers,  produced  a  had  impression. 
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and  his  strict  ideas  of  discipline 
pnetorian    guards    by  refusing 

Nymphidius  had  promised  iu  his  name. 

Nero  had  left  an  empty  treasury,  and  tin;  financial 
which  Galba  resorted  to  were  very  ill-advised.  On  the  one  hand 
he  remitted  a  tax  of  2J-  ]:er  cent.,  of  which  the  nature  is  unknown, 
But  on  the  other  he  made  an  attempt  to  force  those  who  had 
profited  by  Nero's  liberality  to  disgorge  their  body.  Tie  appointed  a 
corn  miss  ion  to  cxaci  from  those  who  had  received  presents  from  Neru 
nino-Lcntlis  of  the  amount.  Tint  as  most  of  these  persons  had  spent 
their  fortunes  as  lightly  as  they  bad  gained  tliegi,  the  commission 
had  very  little  result  for  its  lahouis.  Then  Galba  commanded  that 
application  should  be  made  to  those  who  had  received  any  money 
from  the  favourites  of  Nero,  an  absurd  measure  winch  led  l.o  endless 
lawsuits.  And  besides  being  unprofitable,  this  policy  was  in- 
jurious, for  it  created  many  enemies  to  the  l'hnpcror.  Moreover  the 
parsimony  of  Galba  verged  on  meanness,  and  was  unfavourably 
contrasted  with  the  open-handcilricss  of  his  predecessor.  It  was 
rendered  all  the  more  glaring  by  the  rapacity  of  the  three  men 
on  whose  counsels  ho  leaned,  Vinius,  Lace,  and  Icolus.  He  had 
appointed  Laeo  pra'toriau  prefect,  a.m.]  he  had  raised  h's  freedinan 
Ieelus  to  equestrian  rank.  Vinius  was  designated  as  ins  colleague 
in  the  consulship  for  the  year  (>E>.  These  three  exerted  such  an 
influence  over  Galba,  that  they  were  called  Lis  "  three  pedagogues.*' 
Another  circumstance  which  increased  tiie  dissatisfaction  with 
Galba  was  that  be  spared  Tigelliuus,  for  whose  slaughter  Koine 
was  clamouring.  The  freedmen,  who  had  been  the  intimate 
advisers  of  Nero,  were  put  to  death ;  but  Vinius,  who  was 
betrothed  to  the  daughter  of  Tigelliuus,  a  widow  with  a  largo 
fortune,  exerted  his  inliueiice  to  save  him. 

5  ■!.  SSoon  after  the  1st  of  January,  i';ii  ,\.n,,  disquieting  news  of  a 
mutiny  in  the  army  of  Upper  Germany  reached  Home.  Galba  had 
replaced  Yerginios  by  Uordeunius  Place  us,  an  eld  general,  who  was 
incapable  of  maintaining  discipline.  Galba  was  in  a  difficulty. 
He  had  no  forces  which  he  cou'ei  trust  to  oppose  this  movement. 
The  pra>toriaiis  were  lukewarm ;  the  Spanish  legion  (VII. 
Galbiana)  had  been  sent  to  Pannonia ;  and  he  had  dismissed  the 
German  bodyguard  of  his  predecessor.  There  were  some  divisions 
of  Germanic  ana  Iliyr'e  legions  temporarily  stationed  at  Home,  but 
they  were  small  and  uncertain.  Galba  was  decided  by  bis  advisers 
to  adopt  a  consort,  in  the  Empire.  .This  course  miirht  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  the  German  army,  who  clamoured  for  a  new  Impcrator, 
Two  names  were  proposed  as  candidate?  for  association  in  the 
I'vuicipite.  Vinius  supported  the  claims  of  Otho  ;  but  Laeo,  w! 
HoBtor 
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always  opposed  Vinius,  and  [celus  recommended  l.'iso  Licinianus. 
The  consultations  of  this"  eornitiaof  the  ■impe.ri'i-m.''  *  ended  in  the 
choice  of  Piso.  Ho  was  of  ancient  lineage  and  high  character,  but 
he  was  unpopular,  ami  under  the  circumstances  his  choice  was  a 
mistake.  He  was  adopted  under  the  name  Ser.  Sulpicins  Galba 
Caesar,  on  January  lOtli ;  but  the  measure  did  dm  in  the  least  tend 
to  conciliate  tin1  soldiery.  When  the  old  Emperor  announced  his 
choice  to  the  prajtorians  in  a  storm  of  rain  and  thunder,  and 
appealed  to  the  example  of  Augustus,  who  had  in  a  like  way 
associated  with  himself  Agrlppa  and  Tiberius,  the  soldiers  uuiin- 
i.ained  a  sullen  silence  ;  only  the  officers  and  the  front  tanks  uttered 
the  acclamations  which  made  1'iso  an  Imperii  tor.  On  this  occasion 
Gulba  might  have  retrieved  his  first  mistake  of  not  giving  a 
donative,  but  on  this  point  lie  was  obstinate.  In  the  senate  IWs 
election  was  received  with  approbation, 

§  5.  But  while  this  measure  of  Ga'.ba  failed  in  its  intended  effect, 
it  stirred  up  against  him  an  active  enemy  in  the  person  of 
M.  Salvius  Othii,  who  had  supported  Galba  from  the  first,  and  was 
indignant  that  Piso  was  preferred  to  himself.  He  had  been 
embittered  by  the  long  years  of  exile  in  I.usilania  to  which  Xcro 
had  condemned  him;  he  was  weary  of  restraint;  he  was  deeply 
involved  in  debt;  and  was  ready  to  ris:;  his  life  unsparingly  for  the 
chance,  of  sovran  ty.  Moreover  he  was  afraid  of  the  jealousy  of 
Piso;  and  Ids  ambitious  plans  were  fostered  by  soothsayers  and 
astrologers,  to  whose  influence  be  was  subject.  The  enterprise  ton, 
seemed  hopeful,  owing  to  the  general  dissatisfnclion  with  the 
government,  of  Galba,  Those  who  were  beginning  to  regret  the 
golden  days  of  Xero  might  hope  for  their  revival  under  the  rule  of 
the  luxurious  Otho.  The  guards  were  easily  corrupted  by  two  of 
their  number  who  had  embraced  the  cause  of  Otho.  "Two 
manipulnr.v  ^ays  Tacitus,  "undertook  lo  transfer  the  empire  of  the 
Oooiaii  people,  and  they  did  transfer  it." 

The  decisive  moment  came  on  the  morning  of  the  loth  of 
January,  (ialba  was  sacrificing  before  (he  temple  of  Apollo  on 
the  'Palatine,  and  the  omens  were  inauspicious,  portending,  the 
arusj-'e*  said,  a  foe  in  his  own  household.  O-.ho  was  standing  by, 
when  a  freedman  announced  to  him  according  to  a  preconcerted 
signal,  that  his  engineer  awaited  him.  The  conspirator  immediately 
descended  through  the  house  of  Tiberius,  on  the  north-west  side  of 
the  Palatine,  and  made  his  way  to  the  golden  milestone  in  the 
Forum.  Here  lie  was  met  by  twenty- three  soldiers,  who  hailed  him 
as  Imperator,  placed  him  in  a  litter,  and  hurried  him  to  tho  camp. 
fhdba  meanwhile  was  sfill  "  import  iminrr  the  gods  ci  an   err.  pi  "i1  no 
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longer  ids,"  when  the  news  of  Otho's  entry  iuto  Ihe  oatnp  ^ i ■  n c I . <_■  ■  i 
him.  After  much  irresolution  it  was  decided  that  Pise  should 
precede  Gal  ha  lo  the  camp,  and  attempt  to  quell  the  mutiny.  Then 
a  false  report  came  l-lint.  Otho  had  been  stain,  and  the  Emperor  no 
longer  hesitated.  Accompanied  by  a  cohort  and  a  large  mullitudeof 
the  populace,  who  had  declared  themselves  on  his  tide,  he  aet  out 
for  the  camp.  Before  he  left  the  1'alaline.,  a  soldier  van  up  to  him 
with  a  bloody  sword,  crying  that  he  had  killed  Otho.  "  Fellow- 
soldier,''  said  Gallia,  "  who  ordered  you?"  Rut  there  in  the  mean- 
time Otho  had  been  saluted  Imporator  by  the  pia.'toriaus,  and  the 
regiment  of  marine  soldiers  had  also  joined  him.  Otho  armed  the 
troops,  and  led  them  from  the  camp  into  the  city,  to  suppress  Ihe- 
op  posit  ion  of  Ihe  populace  and  l.he  senators,  Galba  and  Jr'iso  bad 
halted  in  the  Forum,  uncertain  whether  to  advance  or  to  return  to  the 
palace.  When  tile  cnhort  which  surrounded  Cialba  perceived  the 
advance  of  Otho's  forces,  the  standard-hearer  dashed  the  imago  to 
the  ground,  thus  showing  that  the  soldiers  sympathised  with  Otho. 
Tin;  people  fled  from  the  l''orum.  The  titter  in  which  Galba  was 
borne  was  overturned  mar  the  fool  of  Cartius,  and  the  Emperor  was 
hewn  in  pieces.  The  murder  of  Vinius  followed,  and  Piso,  who 
had  sought  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  was  dragged  out  and 
slain.  The  senate  did  not  delay  to  recognise  the  Imperator 
whom  the  praetorians  bad  chosen.  The  title  of  Augustus  was 
immediately  conferred,  and  the  tribunieian  power  decreed. 


Sect.  II. — Otho  akd  Vitellius. 

§  ti.  But  a  rival  to  Otho"  was  already  in  Ihe  field.  While  these 
things  were  enacted  at  Home,  events  of  great  moment  were  taking 
place  in  Germany.  After  the  murder  of  i'onteius  Capito,  the 
legatus  of  Lower  Germany,  Galba  had  selected  Aldus  Vitellius  to 
take  liis  place.  This  Vitellius  was  the  son  of  Lucius  Vitellius,  who 
had  commanded  in  the  east,  under  Tiberius,  and  been  censor  with 
Claudius.  ,AuIn.s  had  gained  the  favour  of  Is'ero,  had  been  pro- 
consul and  legatus  in  Africa,  but  was  little,  fitted  for  the  post  for 
which  Galba  had  chosen  him.  He  was  insignificant  and  good- 
natured,  sensual  and  indolent.  lie  had  no  ambition,  but  circum- 
stances led  him  to  the  supreme-  power.  The  legions  ol'  both  Lower 
and  Upi»r  Germany  were  discontented  with  the  rule  of  Galba. 
They  were  jealous,  because  lie  had  been  created  by  the  Spanish 
legion,  and  they  did  not.  see  why  they  too  should  not  make  an 
Imperator.     The  recall  of  Verginius  had  especially  exasperated   the 
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troops  of  the  Upper  province  and  on  the  kalends  of  January  the 
IVth   and   XXIIud  legions  at    Mopintiaeuin  had  refused  to  take 

the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Galba,  and  had  plaeed  thrmselves,  ^ 
Galba  himself  liail  done,  when  he  threw  oft'  the  yoke  of  Nero,  at 
tilt'  disposal  (;■!'  the  senate  and  ike  Bomaii  people.  The  governor 
Jlordeonitis  did  not.  venture  to  interfere.  But  it  was  in  the  Lower 
province  Mini  a  candidate  fur  (lie  Empire  uas  found.     On  tlie  same 


night   the  news  fror 
supping  at  Colonia. 


reached  Vitellius   as  he  was 
m mediately  sent  messengers  (o  the  legions 
of  hia  own  province  in  their  various  quarters.     1.  Germanica  was 
stationed   at  Bonna  ;  V.  Alaud*  and  XV.  Primigenia   at  Vetera, 

iind  XVI.  Galliea  at  Novaisium.  On  the  next  day  Fnbius  Valens,. 
legatus  of  ll^ion  1.,  arrived  fiom  Bonna  with  some  horse-soldiers, 
and  saluted  Vitellius  as  Ti iterator.  On  the  following  Jay  (January 
:!"il)  the  Upper  army,  vddeii  Kid  not.  ibuv.d  a  candidate  of  its  own, 
abandoned  the  empty  and  jd^ii-sovi  riding  names  of  the  senate  and 
the  Roman  people,  and  aekr.''w'ii.dgou  Yiteldos.     The  ardour  of  the 
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troops  was  emulated  by  the  provincials  of  Oolonia,  the  Treverj,  and 
the  Lingones  (whose  city  is  now  represented  by  Langres).  Valerius 
Asiaticus,  tin.'  legatus  of  Belgica,  ami  Bla;sus,  the  governor  of  Gallia 
Luguduncasis,  along  with  legion  i.  Ilalica,  wiiicli  properly  bo  longed 
to  Upper  Germany,  but  was  then  stationed  at  Lugudnnnm,  declared 
themselves  for  the  new  Imperator.  Vitellius  himself  was  perhaps 
the  least  enthusiaslic  of  all.  He  took  little  active  part  in  tire 
preparations  tor  overthrowing  Galba,  and  entrusted  the  conduct  of 
his  cause  to  his  officers,  (-specially  to  Anbis  Cii'cina  Alienus  in  the 
Upj.t:!'  province  and  ('.  Kabiiis  Vahsus  in  the  Lower.  Ovoina  was  a 
young,  strong,  able,  ambitions  and  popular  legatus. 

§  7.  It  was  decided  to  advance  upon  Italy  and  Home,  and  the 
armament  was  divided  into  three  parts.  Ca.'cina,  at  the  head  of  3>j,0Ui.> 
men,  was  to  cross  the  Pennine  Alps ;  Valens,  with  40,000,  was  to 
march  through  Gaul,  and  penetrate  by  the  Coltiau  pass;  and  both 
were  to  join  their  forces  at  Cremona.  Vitellius,  with  the  main  body 
of  the  army,  was  to  come  Slowly  after.  His  presence  was  not 
required,  for  the  troops  were  so  excited  that  they  needed  no 
stimulus.  The  cause  of  Vitellius  found  great,  sympathy  in  those 
parts  of  Gaul  which  hail  declared  against  Vindex,  and  had  been 
punched  by  dalba.  The  progress  id'  Valens  was  marked  by  tapaeity 
and  military  licerrce.  All  the  cities  through  which  lie  passed 
H-ere  required  to  furnish  a  contribution  to  the  expedition,  and 
special  severity  was  shown-  to  piaecs  like  Angustodunum  and 
Vienna,  wdueh  had  found  favour  with  Gaiba,  Ca-cina's  march  lay 
through  the  highlands  of  the  Ile'.vetii,  wiio  resented  the  licence  of 
the  soldiers.  The  natives  were  fierce,  and  the  course  of  the  army 
was  marked  by  slaughter.  The  Holvol.ii  were  al  length  driven  into 
their  town  Aveotiemn  (Avouches),  and  yielded  mvlv  to  the  menace 
of  a  .lege.  % 

li'it  before  the  army  of  Vitellius  reached  Italy,  the  murder  of 
Galba  and  accession  of  Otho  had  altered  Ihe  petition  of  affairs. 
Otho  prepared  to  meet  the  armies  of  his  rival,  but  he  first  made 
overtures  to  Vitellius,  offering  him  a  quiet,  and  luxurious  retreat,  if 
he  retired  from  the  field.  If  the  decision  had  lain  with  Vitellius 
himself,  this  offer  would'probabiy  have  bei-n  accepted,  but  it  really 
lay  with  the  army,  and  the  army  had  no  intention  of  retreating. 
The  i|itestion  could  only  be  decided  by  arms.  Most  of  (he  western 
provinces  declared  lor  Viteliitis  :  the  three  Gauls,  Narbononsis, 
Kietia,  and  Britain.  Otho  was  recognised  in  Spain  and  Illyricum  ; 
but  Spain  soon  deserted  him,  and  then  the  west  was  entirely  on 
the  side  of  his  rival.  Thus  Otho  had  fjie  prajtorians  and  the 
four  legious  of  Pannonia,  Dalmalia,  and  Mu'sia  to  oppose  to  the 
forces  of  Vitellius.     Besides  this,  he  obtained  the  recognition  of 
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the  eastern  provinces,  of  Egypt  and  Africa,  though  he  could  look 
for  do  active  support  from  those  quarters.  It  is  highly  probable 
that   he  would   have    come   off  victorious    in    the  conflict   which 

followed   if  lie  had   acted   with   promptitude,   and   entrusted    the 

supreme  military  command  to  one  compct.onl.  general.  He  was  no 
soldier  himself,  but  he  had  al  his  disposal  several  able  officers,  such 
sin  Suetonius  Pan  I  inns,  Sarins  ('elsus,  YostMon.ts  Spurinna.  Instead 
of  trusting  them,  he  listened  to  the  counsels  of  I.iciuius  Proculus. 
the  pnetoriu n  prefect,  who  was  inexperienced  in  warfare.  And 
instead  of  hastening  to  occupy  the  passes  of  the  Alps  before  thy 
enemy  reached  the  frontiers  of  Italy,  he  delayed  in  Home. 

§  8.  The  position  of  Otho  was  a  difficult  one  for  a  man,  who,  like 
him,  had  little  talent,  for  ruling  men.  He  was;  embarrassed  hy  the 
veiled  hostility  of  the  senators,  who  regretted  Galba,  a  man  after 
their  own  heart,  and,  while  they  were  obliged  to  accept  Otho, 
would  have  been  pleased  at  his  fall.  Otho  endeavoured  to  conciliate 
them,  and  strictly  observed  their  privileges,  but  in  vain.  And  the 
difficulty  was  aggravated  by  the  hostility  of  the  pnetorians  to  the 
senators.  On  one  occasion  a  party  of  nobles,  whom  Otho  was 
entertaining,  were  almost  murdered  by  file  .soldiers,  who  suspected 
them  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  J'inipcroi'.  The  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance that  no  copper  coinage  was  issued  "■  the  senate  under 
Otho  may  be  partly  explained  by  ilie  fact  that  lie  was  not  made 
Pontifex  Maximus  until  March  9.  The  senate  may  have  delayed 
until  he  received  the  full  number  of  the  imperial  titles.  Tie 
enthusiasm  of  the  populace,  who  greeted  Otho  as  Xero  and  looked 
for  a  revival  of  Nero's  liberal  policy,  did  not  tend  to  conciliate  the 
senators.  Otho  even  adopted  the  name  Xero  officially,  hut  gave  it_ 
up  again  in  deference  to  the  feelings  of  the  senate.  He  sacrificed 
Tigcllinus,  whom  Gallia  had  spared,  to  the  pltlnio  hatred.  The 
pr.ajtoiiau  soldiers  were  also  a  difficulty .  They  were  conscious  that 
Otho  owed  his  position  to  them,  and  depended  on  their  support, 
as  bis  best  arm  in  the  coming  struggle.  It  was  therefore  impossible 
to  Oppose  them  Or  maintain  sl.net  discipline,  lie  had  placed  him- 
self in  a  false  position  at  the  beginning  by  allowing  them  to  choose 
their  own  prefects. 

In  the  two  months  which  elapsed  between  the  accession  of  Otho 
and  his  departure  from  the  city,  there  arc  few  acta  of  general  policy 
to  record.  Occupied  with  preparations  for  the  war,  he  had  little 
time  for  government.  In  Spain  the  colonics  of  Ilispalis  and 
Kmcrila  were  -iTeugthencd.  The  province  of  Liictiea  was  increased 
in  extent  by  the  addition  of  some  districts  in  the  land  beyond  the 
shaft.  Africa  and  Cappadocia  received  various  privileges.  An 
invasion    of   Mresia    by    the    Rosolani,    a    Sarmatian    tribe,    was 
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repelled,  and  the  victorious  officers  w( 

high  distinctions.     In  tlieae  measures,  i 
tu  strengthen  his  pulitical  position. 

§  9.  The  civil  war  began  in  March.  The  republic  had  not  been 
rent  by  domestic  struggles,  Italy  had  not  been  exposed  to  the 
disasters  of  warfare,  since  the  terrible  years  which  followed  the 
great  Ca>sar"s  death.  Men  remembered  1'hiiippi,  Mutina,  and 
Perusia,  and  looked  with  horror  to  a  repetition  of  such  scenes, 
And  the  prospect  was  all  the  worse,  as  neither  of  the  chiefs,  for 
whom  so  much  blood  was  to  be  shed,  was  worth  fighting  for.  As 
candidalos  for  the  government  of  the  republic,  both  the  dissolute 
Otho  and  the  gluttonous  Yit.ellius  were  contemptible.  They  were 
instruments,  it  scorned,  "chosen  by  fate  for  the  ruin  of  the  state." 
Rut  while  Vitellius  was  torpid,  Otho  at  least  was  active.  When 
the  time  for  action  came,  he  threw  off  luxury,  marched  on  fool, 
rough  and  unkempt,  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  "quite  unlike 
himself."*  He  sot  out  from  the  city  on  the  1  llh  of  March,  leaving 
his  brother  Tilianus  in  charge  at  Rome,  and  forcing  a  number 
<>f  senators,  whom  Ire  feared  to  leave  behind,  to  accompany  him. 

The  object  of  the  Vitelljuns  was  to  gain  possession  of  Rome. 
Until  [heir  chief  was  recognised  there,  "by  the  people  and  the 
senate,  it  was  felt  that  he  was  only  a  pretender.  The  object  of 
Olho  was  to  prevent  his  enemy  from  crossing  the  Padus,  the 
M.voml  defence  of  Italy  ;  for  the  Alps,  its  first  defence,  had  already 
been  passed  by  Carina.  For  this  purpose  Annius  Callus  and 
Vcslricius  Spuriutiji  had  been  sent,  on  in  advance,  with  a  force  con- 
sisting of  five  praitorian  cohorts,  and  the  remainder  of  the  hgio 
chtxsi.ea  (numbered  1.)  which  had  escaped  the  sword  of  Galba, 
besides  a  corps  (  f  '.'000  gladiat.nrs.  They  expected  to  be  reinforced 
by  £000  men,  sent  forward  from  the  four  legions  of  Pannonia 
and  "Oalmatia,  which  were  themselves  following  at  leisure.  Otho 
followed  with  the  rest  of  the  praetorians  and  a  large  number  of 
marines.  By  his  fleet  he  commanded  the  west  coast  of  Italy, 
and  was  assured  of  the  adhesion  <^  Corsica  and  Sardinia.  A 
division  of  troops  was  sent  to  seize  the  district  of  (he  Maritime 
Alps  and  attack  the  province  ol'  Xarbonensis.  The  procurator 
of  the  Maritime  district  attempted  resistance;  and  the  irritated 
■foWiers  vented  their  wrath  on  the  town  of  Albiniimilnun,  (Veiili- 
miglia).      The   cities  of  Karbonensis.   especially  lY.rumjulii,  sent 

*  .Im-eii'il    iiiit/.l    ili^iTili^s   him   as  vldebat 

nm- villi;  a  niirwr,  iun-uil.inm  (if  .-ffiizii-        Annul  inn  ,  inn  iaiu  mill  vi^illn  ji;b.>r« 
iL.ny.  Willi  him  mi  tliL-   rxpclii.iuu,  int.,        "rs   rasnidiaiuU   novia   annjlllma   atqiir 
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fur  aid  to  Valons,  who  was  advancing  to  join  Carina.  In  the 
battles   which   ensued,   the   Vitellian  party  was  worsted,  but  the 

Othonians  rfWtal  to  Albingauuum  (.Ubenga),  an  inland  city  of 
Liguria.  Tim  beginnings  of  t.lie  iv;u  in  tliis  tpiarter  were  prosperous 
for  Otho. 

Wiiftn  Carina  entered  Cisalpine  Caul,  he  had  won  the  adhesion 
of  a  squadron  of  cavalry  winch  was  stationed  in  that  region  and 
known  as  the  ahi.  HiHma.  Along  with  it  the  municipal  towns 
of  Vdediolautlm,  hipoRx'lin'ySovaria,  and  Vei'celhu,  embraced  the 
cause  of  Vitellins,  and  the  invaders  held  most  of  the  land  between 
the  I'adus  and  the  Alps.  The  communication  between  Home  and 
Illyricum,  however,  was  uninterrupted.  Oik:  of  I  hose  cohorts  of  the 
I'a.nnonian  army  which  bad  been  mint  on  in  advance  was  captured 
by  the  Vitcllians  at  Cremona,  and  some  other  divisions  of  the 
Othonians  were-  discomfited  near  Tictnum  ;  but  the  first  serious 
engagement  took  place  at  Placentia,  which  was  defended  by 
Ves'rieius  Spurinua.  Carina  himself  had  crossed  the  river  to 
rapture  it,  but  the  assault— in  the  course  of  which  a  large 
amphitheatre  outside  the  town  was  consumed  by  fire — was  un- 
successful. Carina  was  forced  to  retire  to  bis  camp  near  Cremona. 
Meanwhile,  Annms  Chilhts  was  hastening  to  reiieve  Placentia,  but 
nn  hearing  thai,  the  enemy  had  been  repelled,  he- tools  up  a  position 
at  Tictriaeum,*  a  piaec  lying  between  Cremona  and  Mantua,  and 
distant-  about  two  days'  mareb  from  Verona.  About  the  same  time 
the  Otbonian  corps  of  gladiators  under  Marcius  Macer  crossed  over 
10  the  north  bank  of  the  I'adus,  near  Cremona,  and  defeated  a  body 
of  Vitellian  auxiliaries.  It  was  thought  that  this  success  should 
have  been  followed  up;  the  commanders,  Gailus,  Suetonius  and 
Celsus,  were  severely  criticised  by  their  own  party,  and  their 
fidelity  to  Otho  was  questioned.  In  consequence  of  these  aus- 
picious the  Emperor  was  led  to  summon  his  brother  Titiauus  from 
Rome,  and  make  him  commander-in-chief. 

But  before  he  arrived,  the  Othonians  achieved  another  success, 
which  might  have  decided  the  war  in  their  favour,  but  for  the 
ill-judgment  or  treachery  of  Suetonius  Paulinus.  This  general  and 
Maries  LVJ&us  had  joined  forces  with  ( 'r  nil  us  at  lietriacam.  C;oeina, 
disgusted  with  his  failure  at  1'lacentia  and  anxious  to  gain  a  victory 
before  the  arrival  of  his  colleague  Valens,  determined  to  bring  on 
an  action,  and  with  this  intent  placed  an  ambush  of  picked 
auxiliaries  in  woods  overhanging  the   1'ostumian  Way,  at  a  place 

m  (Sat.,  it.   105),  where  he  esys  of 

M.riari  camp,,  spolfiuii  effeclare  Palalf 
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called  J.or.un  (.'aslomm  (from  a  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux), 
twelve  miles  from  Cremona.  Some  cavalry  were  detached  in 
advance  along  the  road,  and  luru  tin;  enemy  to  tic  spot.  But 
tin;  Olhonian  generals  gut  intelligence  of  this;  stratagem,  and 
skilfully  arranged  a  counter-stratagem.  Gallus  bad  been  hurt 
by  a  fail  froi::  his  horse;  accordingly  Cclsus  and  Pautinus  divided 
the  command,  Paulinus  taking  the  infantry,  and  Celsius  the 
cavalry.  They  drew  op  their  army  on  this  wise:  three  praetorian 
cohorts  were  placed  in  columns  on  the  road  itself,  and  formed 
the  centre  of  the  array;  on  the  left  were  posted  the  advance 
body  (2000  strong)  of  the  Xlllth  legion  from  Pannonia,  with 
five  auxiliary  cohorts  and  n00  cavalry;  on  the  right  stood  I. 
Uassica  with  two  auxiliary  cohorts  and  likewise  500  cavalry, 
A  body  of  a  thousand  picked  horsemen  was  placed  in  reserve. 
When  the  Vitelltans,  according  to  their  plan,  pretended  to 
retreat  in  order  to  draw  their  opponents  into  the  ambuscade, 
t.'clsus  kept  his  men  from  advancing  too  far,  and  when  the 
ambushed  troops,  sure  of  success,  rushed  out,  he  gradually  retreated 
and  drew  them  on  into  the  snare  which  had  been  prepared  for 
(hem.  When  Celsus  and  his  cavalry,  holly  pursued  by  the  enemy, 
reached  the  three  praitoriau  cohorts  Rationed  on  the  Via  Posturnia, 
the  legionary  soldiers,  who  were  riizh t  ami  left  of  the  Via,  advanced 
and  closed  up  in  front,  so  as  to  oppose  a  continuous  line  to  the 
pursuers.  At  the  same  time  the  auxiliary  cohorts  on  both  sides 
were  pushed  forward,  so  as  to  take  the  Vitelliaris  in  the  flanks. 
Finally  the  reserve  body  of  corah y  was  dispatched  to  ride  round 
and  come  on  them  in  the  rear,  so  that  they  were  completely 
enclosed  in  the  well-con t rived  snare.  But  Knclonius,  for  whatever 
reason,  did  not  act  with  sufficient  promptitude.  He  wasted  time 
in  preliminaries,  and  did  not  give  the  signal  to  the  infantry  to 
attack,  until  many  of  the  Yitellians  had  time  to  seek  refuge  in  th« 
vineyards  adjacent  to  the  road,  where  it  was  impossible  to  use  the 
pi/a  freely.  But  when  the  infantry  of  Suetonius  at  length  attacked 
they  carried  all  before  them.  Caicina  brought  up  his  cohorts  one 
by  one,  and  each  by  itseli  was  too  weak  to  withstand  the  assault 
of  the  Othouians.  Cieeina  and  his  whole  army,  it  was  said,  might 
have  been  annihilated,  if  Suetonius  had  not  sounded  a  retreat,  and 
hindered  his  troops  from  attempting  to  carry  the  enemy's  camp 
at  Cremona.     Some  suspected  him  of  treachery. 

Yaleos  liiyi  already  arrived  at  Ticimim,  and  sooi:  after  th:s  defeat 
pushed  on  to  join  forces  with  C';cciua  at  Cremona.  Meanwhile 
Otho  came  himself  to  Betiiaciim  and  held  a  council  of  war. 
Suetonius,  Gallus,  and  Marius  Celsus,  were  of  opinion  that  a 
general  engagement  should  not  be  risked  until  the  arrival  of  the 
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T 1 1  y r j c  Unions,  which  in  discipline  and  valour  were  a  match  for 
the  troops  of  the  "Rhine.  But  Otho  could  not  endure  io  wait 
longer  for  tlie  decision  of  his  fate;   and  Titianus  and  Proculus, 

who  perhaps  thought  more  ul  his  wishes  than  his  interests,  voted 
for  immediate  .action.  Otho  then  retired  to  Ilrixcllum  (ISrescllo), 
rind  the  army,  which  was  now  commanded  nominally  by  Titianus, 
bill,  really  by  Pruculus,  advanced  westward  from  llotriacum  and 
encamped  four  miles  nearer  Ga-rarain,  The  ultimate  strategical 
ulijeet  seems  to  have  been  to  reach  the  confluence  oi"  the  Padus  and 
the  Addua,  two  hours  west  of  Cremona,  so  as  to  sever  the  com- 
mutucatioli  between  that  city  and  Ticinum.  Yet  it  is  hardly 
credible  tl  at.  even  'L'itianos  would  have  conceived  anything  so  rash 
as  a  flank-march  past  the  enemy  stationed  at  Cremona.  The 
messages  of  Olho,  who  was  growing  more  and  more  impatient, 
induced  his  lii'oiher.  i.ctv.il:is[audir.g  the  remonstrances  of  the 
more  experienced  generals,  to  advance  further  in  the  direction 
of  the  enemy. 

Meanwhile,  the:  Viiellians  bad  been  occupied  in  hnihlihg  a  bridge 
across  the  Padus,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Addua.  Martina  Jlaccr 
with  his  gladiators  had  c-ndiiiivmired  to  prevent  them  and  a  struggle 
had  taken  place  for  the  possession  of  an  island  in  midstream,  in 
which  the  gladiators  were  worsted  by  Iiatavian  troops.  They 
blamed  Macer  lor  this  discuinfiture.  arid  be  was  with  djtUcolty 
rescued  from  their  vengeance.  Flavins  Sahir.us  was  appointed 
in  his  stead,  with  a  general  command  over  the  Olbonian  fortes 
south  of  the  river. 

On  the  15th  April,  Ca'cina  who  had  been  hurrying  on  the 
building  of  the  bridge,  returned  to  Cremona,  to  find  that  the 
Otlioniau  forces  had  arrived  within  tour  miles  of  the  place,  that  a 
btidy  of  their  cavalry  bad  attacked  the  camp,  and  that.  Valeria  had 
gken  the  signal  to  march  forth  to  flight.  The  battle  which  ensued 
■-  generally  called  the.  battle  of  lleliiaenm,  though  more  correctly 
tiie  battle  of  Cremona  -is  far  less  interesting  from  a  military  point 
of  view  than  that  of  Lochs  (^torum,  although,  as  tilings  turned 
out,  it  decided  the  war.  A  report  was  spread  that  the  Vilelhans 
bad  abandoned  their  cause,  mid  the  0:honians  grounded  their  arms 
and  hailed  them  as  friends.  But  they  were  soon  undeceived. 
The  lighting  took  place  on  the  highroad  and  in  the  groves  and 
vineyards  on  either  side.  The  contending  parlies  were  equally 
matched,  and  on  Otho's  side  the  /«//'■  c7'i.mic<t  displayed  conspicuous 
bravery.  Hut  there  "was  no  general  octien,  'Die  battle  enn.-isted 
of  a  scries  of  desultory  conflicts.  The  result  was  undecided  until 
Otho's  generals  fled,  and  at  the  same  moment  reinforcements  arrived 
for  the  Vitellians  in  the  shape  of  the  Hatai-ian  cohoria  which  had 
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■ad  (April  17).  If  ii 
supposed  to  rcr-emble  Nero,  thy  resolution  which  he  displayed  in  his 
death  contrasted  with  Nero's  imioble  end.*  His  body  was  ininie- 
iliiitely  placed  on  n  pyre,  and  some  of  tin?  pra'torians  sle'.v  themselves 
hii  t!in  spot.     The  ashes  wriv  buried  nn  lit  a  humble  monument. 

Thi:  i ■■:■.■>.. toriar.s  at  Brixelluiii  (lieu  ollcred  the  Krupire  to  Yei^mius 
llufus,  who  was  in  attendance  o:i  Olhy,  and  he  declined  their  off  it, 
as  lie  had  before  refused  that  of  the  legions  of  Germany.  No 
course  remained  but.  submission  to  Vitelline  The  victorious  armies 
plundered  and  desolalc.l  the  Italian  cities,  «hii;h  had  already 
been  exhausted  by  the  soldiers  of  Otho,  and  Valens  ai;d  Cajeina 
did  not  attempt  lei  hinder  llie  rapine.  In  Rome  Ihe  news  of#0tho's 
death  was  received  with  joy.  _  The  senate  met  and  decreed  to 
Vitellius  all  ihe  imperial  tide*  hy  a  single  act  (April  19).  Just 
as  Otho  had  been  regarded  as  the  successor  of  Nero,  Vitellius  was 
considered  the  successor  of  Galba,  The  linages  of  Galba  were 
borne,  crowned  with  flowers,  to  the  spot  in  the  Forum  where  he 
had  fallen.  Kverytiiing  was  done  to  cmiciliate  ihe  Germanic 
legions,  to  whoso  approach  borne  k  okoo  tonvard  with  dread. 


Sect.  HI. — Vitellius  akd  Vespasian. 

§    11.    Vitellius   himself   meanwhile   had    been    movir.g,    with 
characteristic   torpor,  through    Gaul.      He   had    with   him   about 
*  Thedeatb  of  Otho  made  an  impres-   I         Mart™ 
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00,000  men,  inclniliiig  the  strength  of  ihe  Germanic  armies  and 
senile  divisions  which  had  been  sent  from  Britain.  Tim  tidings  of 
victory  reached  him  at  thi.'  saint!  time  as  the  anniaincemciit  thai 
the  Manretauian  provinces  had  declared  for  him.  Lucceius 
Albinns  lii'ul  been  appointed  proiruraior  of  Cii-K.n.firjt'jtiis  by  Nero, 
and  the  Tingilane  province  had  been  added  to  iiis  sway  by  Oalba, 
On  Galba's  death  lie  embraced  tin;  cause  of  Otho,  and  threatened 
Spain.  But  Cluvins  1'uf'ns,  the  legates  ijf  Tairacnncnsis,  on  whom 
it  devolved  to  provide  for  the  military  protection  of  Baitiea, 
succeeded  in  slaying  Albums  and  his  chief  supporters.  It  was 
said  that  Albinns  had  .sonic  thought  of  reviving  for  himself  the 
royal  title  which  had  expired  with  King  Juba. 

The  Impeiator  dcsceneicd  the  river  Avar  in  a  barge,  and  at 
Lngndunum  was  met  by  his  vict.orions  generals,  Valens  and 
Ciecina.  Here  he  conferred  bis  own  title  of  Germanicus  uijon 
his  infant  son.  The  vengeance  of  Vitelline,  chiefly  fell  upou 
subordinate  officers,  especially  [.hose  of  thei  lllyrkiu  legions,  whidi 
were  sent  back  to  their  stations.  His  rival's  brother  Tiliaous, 
Suetonius,  f'roeubis,  and  Jlarins  (,'clsas,  were  a. I  spared.  Vitellius, 
perhaps,  did  not  forget  that  his  own  wife  and  children  had  been 
spared  by  Otho.  The  XIVlli  h-gion,  which  hail  been  removed 
from  Britain  by  Kero,  was  now  sent  hack  (here.  The  hyiu  rhinniat 
was  dispatched  to  Spain.  The  praetorian  guard  was  disbanded,  and 
a  new  guard  formed  from  the.  Germanic  .soldiers,  who  demanded 
this  promotion  in  return  for  their  services.  Thus  the  principle, 
that  the  pra'toriiins  should  consist  only  of  Italian  levies,  was 
transgressed.  The  new  guard  consisted  of  li.l  cohorts  of  1000  men 
each,  instead  of  i)  as  before.  The  four  urban  cohorts  were  also 
organised  anew,  Rome  was  overrun  by  soldiers.  Besides  (he 
new  guards,  [here  were  -i  legions,"  4  divisions  of  other  legions, f 
34  cohorts  of  auxilia,  and  VZ  squadrons  of  cavalry,  all  of 
which  had  entered  Rome  with  the  victor  and  treated  it  as  a 
captured  city. 

§  12.  The  administration  of  Vitellius  was  better  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  the  licence  of  his  subordinates.  He  filled 
the  offices  of  his  hous.diold  with  knights,  not  with  freedmen.  He 
respected  the  independence  of  the  senate  and  attended  its 
meetings.  When  he  was  opposed  in  the  curia,  he  observed,  that 
it  was  not  strange  thai,  two  senators  should  differ ;  that  he  himself 
had  sometimes  dissemtesi  from  Th  rase  a.  He  forbade  processes  for 
maii-sluf,  and  confirmed  the  privileges  which  had  been  granted 
by   iiis  predecessors,     lie  also  made   laws  anaiiist   the   practice  of 
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Roman  lndglits  degrading  i.hemsekes  liy  fighting  in  the  arena,  ami 
banished  astrologers  from  Italy,  Whereas  Galba  and  Otho  had 
adopted  tin;  cognomen  (">saras  part  of  tht-iv  imperial  style,  Vitolltus 
refused  toafriliate  hhnseinhus  to  I  he  Julian  dynasty.*  lie  bad  post- 
poned the  assumption  of  tlio  litis  Augustus,  lint  if.  was  pressed  on 
him  when  he  arrived  in  Hume.  Oil  lire  other  hand  he  permitted  a 
perpetual  consulship  to  be  decreed  to  him.  In  regard  to  hi* 
attitude  to  the  senate,  it  is  important  to  remark  that  lie  dated 
bis  accession  (</<es  inqx-ru),  rot  from  the  Jay  on  which  the  army 
had  saluted  him  Imperator,  but  from  the  decree  of  the  senate, 
after  Otho's  death. f  Bat  the  real  power  lay  with  Valens  and 
Ca>cina.  They  encouraged  the  Kropcror  in  the  coarse  sensuuiity 
to  which  lie  was  naturally  addicted,  while  tiiey  enriched  themselves 
and  made  all  the  state  appointments. 

'The  cost  of  increasing  the  number  of  the  praetorians,  arid  the 
extravagant  expenditure  of  the  gluttonous  t'tinceps  on  I  be  pleasures 
of  the  table,  led  sunn  to  a  deficit,  In  meet,  which  the  coinage  was 
depreciated. 

§  13.  While  western  Europe  was  rent  with  civil  wars,  and 
Emperors  rose  and  fell  in  rapid  succession,  the  legions  of  the 
east  looked  on  with  surprise  and  indifference.  Galha  and  Olho 
were  acknowledged  in  Syria  and  Jiulea ;  even  Titellius  was 
accepted  for  a  moment.  But  when  it  was  fully  grasped  that 
Viteiiius  had  been  elevated  by  the  Germanic  army,  a  dormant 
spirit  of  jealousy  began  to  awake  in  the  legions  of  the  east, 
just  as  the  Germanic  kglons  themselves  had  been  excited  at.  the 
elevation  of  Gallia  in  Spain.  If  a  Prince ps  could  lie  made  out  of 
Italy,  why  should  he  not  he  made  in  the  east  as  well  as  in  the 
north?  If  the  army  of  the  Rhine  created  an  Emperor,  if  the 
army  of  the  Danube  supporled  another,  why  should  not  the  army 
of  the  Euphrates  have  their  candidate  too?  This  feeling  spread 
among  both  officers  and  men,  and  the  east  determined  to  assert 
itself  in  the"comitia  of  the  Empire."  The  only  question  was, 
who  should  be  the  candidate '.'  The  most  natural  person  to 
select  was  C.  Licinius  Mucianus,  the  legatus  of  Syria,  a  man  of 
noble  birth,  an  experienced  and  aide  diplomatist,  popular  wiih 
the  soldiers.  Hut  he  refused,  perhaps  because  he  had  no  children 
and  thought  il  vain  to  attempt  lo  found  a  permanent  monarchy, 
except  as  a  dynasty.  Then  all  eyes  turned  to  Titus  Flavins 
Vespasian  us,  the  lcgat.us  of  .iudea.  He  was  not  a  man  of  high 
descent    like   JTucianus.      Iio   was    born    of    obscure    family   at 
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l'halaerinc,  near  I  tent e,  the.  town  of  Varvo.  We  have  u: ready  met 
him  doing  jiO.nl  service  in  ihe  conquest  of  Britain  us  1 1 1 c.  commander 
ofa  legion.  lie  had  afterwards  held  the  consulship  (SI  a.v.),  but 
the  fall  of  Narcis.ms,  his  pillion,  interrupted  his  career,  and  it 
was  not  till  after  the  death  of  Agiippina,  iliat  ho  again  took  part 
in  public  life  as  the  proconsul  of  Africa  (G3  a.d.),  which  lie 
administered  with  integrity.  Ha  followed  in  Nero's  train  to 
Greece,  and  was  appointed  by  that  monarch  governor  of  Judea 
(6G  a.d.)  to  suppress  a  form ii] able  rebellion  which  hail  broken  out 
there.  He  was  sluwly  and  surely  carrying  this  task  io  a  successful 
issue,  when  the  news  of  Nero's  death  came;  upon  which  lie  with- 
drew his  troops  from  the  Held  of  action,  anil  ceased  hostilities.  This 
act  does  not  imply  any  ulterior  motives  on  the  part  of  Vespasian. 
His  oil  ice  was  delegated  to  him  by  Nero,  and  his  authority  expired 
with  the  death  of  the  rnipriitor  wiio  dolegaled  if. ;  so  that  he  had 
no  legal  position  to  act  until  his  powers  were,  delegated  to  him 
anew  by  another  Imperator. 

§  14.  On  July  1st,  Vespasian  was  proclaiaied  Imperator  at 
Alexandria  by  Ti.  .Indus  Alexander,  the  Augustal  prefect  of 
Egypt,  and  from  this  day  Ve.-pasian  dated  the  beginning  of  his 
reign.  A  few  days  later  the  Judean  legions  followed  with  en- 
thusiasm at  Ca'sarcs  ;  and  Mucianus,  wl'.o  Koalously  assumed  (lie  rule 
ofa-  "  kingmaker,"  scoured  the  adhesion  of  both  soldiers  and  citizens 
at  Antioch.  A  probably  forged  letter  of  Otho  was  produced, 
calling  upon  the-  East  Io  avenge  his  death  ;  and  Mucianus  iidlamed 
the  soldiers  by  stating  thai  Vit.ellins  intended  to  recall  them  from 
their  luxurious  .piatters  in  Syria,  and  replace  them  by  the  legions 
of  Gaul  and  Germany.  The  choice  of  the  armies  was  supported  by 
the  vassal  kings,  Kob.vmus  of  Sophene,  Autiuohus  of  Commagenc, 
and  Agrippii  II.,  lord  of  Balaaea,  Traehonitis,  and  other  districts 
Xeir/isiiilifjiss  were  made  with  the  king  of  Farthia  to  ensure  the 
safety  of  the  eastern  provinces  during  'he  absence  of  the  legions 
in  the  west;  and  ho  even  offered  to  place  al  Vespasian's  disposal  a 
force  of  mounted  cavalry,  lav!,  this  offer  was  refused.  A  council  of 
war  was  held  at  the  colony  of  Berytns,  where  Mucianus  and 
Vespasian  concerted  measures  for  the  campaign  against  Vif.ellitis. 
It  was  decided  that  Mucianus  shouid  lead  the  expedition  to  the 
west;  and  that  Vespasian  himself  should  occupy  Egypt,  whose 
possession  wis  very  important  in  a  war  against  Italy,  as  Rome 
depended  for  her  corn-supply  chiefly  on  Egypt.  Titus,  the  son 
of  Vespasian,  took  his  father's  place  in  Judca. 

§  15.  Mucianus  marched  westward  through  Cappadocia  and 
Phrygia.  The  number  of  his  troops  was  not,  large;  only  about 
20,000  or  25,000  men.     But  he  relied  upon  the  accession  of  the 
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armies  of  the  Divide  provinces,  which  rallied  ;o  avenge  tins  death 
of  Otho.  The  unanimity  of  the  eastern  and  Illyrio  armies  was 
expressed  on  coins,  issued  at.  this  period,  will)  the  words  Conitumis 
Exwdtumn.  In  Meesia  three  legions  were  stationed,  III.  Gallic.!, 
VIII.  Augusta,  and  VII.  Claudiana.  Of  these  III.  had  been 
originally  in  Syria,  and  was  transferred  lo  Meesia  by  Nero. 
MiidaTiiis  relied  on  its  adhesion,  an.':  it  did  not  fail  him  ;  the  other 
two  followed  its  example.  The  two  legions  in  Pannonia,  XIII. 
Gemina,  and  VII.  Galbiana,  eagerly  embraced  the  cause  ol 
Vespasian.  They  were  smarting  under  iiie  defeat  which  their 
continger.ls  hail  experience!  at  Petriucum,  and  the  treatment 
which  they  received  from  Vitelkus.  The  XI 11  to  had  been  employed 
by  Ca;cina  and  Valcns  in  the  construction  of  amphitheatres  at 
Bononia  and  Cremona,  mid  bad  then  been  sen',  back  to  their 
winter-station  at  I.Vtovio.  Antouins  1'riimi.-,  a  native,  of  Tolosa, 
and  legatus  of  iho  Wpamsb  legion  of  l.ialba.  threw  himself  ardently 
into  the  cause.  The  legion  in  Dalmatia  ;XI.  Claudiana)  followed 
the  example  of  the  others,  hut  with  less  zeal.  Emissaries  of 
Vespasian  won  the  adhesion  of  the  XlVth  legion,  which  was 
returning  to  Britain. 

The  march  of  Jluoianus  was  slow,  like  that  of  Valcns  through 
Gaul.  He  collected  money  as  he  went,  on  the  principle  that 
"  money  is  the  sinews  of  eivil  war.""  He  was  fully  aware  of  the 
iiifl'culty  of  the  enterprise;  he  had  a  high  idea  of  the  valour  of  the 
Germanic  Unions  :  and  his  wish  was,  if  possible,  to  avoid  bloodshed 
arid  reduce  Italy  by  a  blockade.  The  stoppage  of  corn-supplies 
from  Egypt  might.,  it  was  expected,  produce  a  revolution  in  Home. 
But  the  lliyric  legions,  under  the  influence  of  Antonius  Primus, 
took  matters  into  their  own  hands,  and  did  not  wait  for  the  arrival 
of  the  eastern  forces.  At  a  council  of  war  held  at  Retovio,  Primus 
urged  the  expediency  of  surprising  Italy  while  it  was  still  unpre- 
pared, and  his  counsels  were  adopted,  in  spite  of  the  letters  from 
Mucianus  and  the  opposition  of  the  governor  of  Pannonia,  Tampius 
Plaviauus,  The  latter  was  suspected  by  the  soldiers  of  sympathy 
with  Vitellius,  and  had  little  influence.  A  message  was  sent  to 
Aponius-  Siiturnitius,  governor  nf  Mcesh,  to  hurry  on  with  his 
army;  the  Ja/yges,  who  dwelled  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Theiss,  were  engaged  to  undertake  the  defence  of  the  Danube 
during  the  absence  of  the  legions,  and  two  Sucvian  kings,  SJdo  and 
Italicus,  joined  the  expedition  acainst  Italy,  The  procurator  of 
Riuiia  was  faithful  to  Vitellius,  and  in  order  to  prevent  him  from 
intervening,  troops  were  sent  to  the  river  Gtlnus  (Inn),  which 
divided  Ihetia  from  Noricum. 
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§  III.  Primus  advanced,  in  front  of  the  main  body,  with  suicc 
detachments  of  horse  and  foot  Hi;  occupied  Aqnileia  and  the 
passes  of  the  Julian  Alps,  but  install  of  waiting  on  the  cunrincs  of 
lliily,  as  Mticiamts  desired,  he  proceeded  to  Opitergiura  (Oderzo), 
and  .Utinum,  in  which  jil^fos  he  was  gladly  welcomed.  I'ataviuni 
declared  for  his  cause,  and  likewise  A  test'.'  (Hst.;),  where  he  heard 
that  somi;  Yiioilian  troops  '.vera  stationed  at  Forum  Alieni  (which 
is  perhaps  tin:  modern  Leguago  on  cl:e  Adige).  He  surprised  them, 
and  thus  the  beginning  of  the  war  declared  in  favour  of  the 
:<  Flavians,"  as  the  party  of  Flavins  Vcspasiauus  was  called.  On 
the  news  of  this  small  success,  the  two  Faunonic  legions  marched 
rapidly  to  Patavium,  and  it  was  deeided  to  make  Verona-  the  basis 
of  flirt] re r  operations.  V'icetia  (Viceiiza)  was  taken  cm  the  march 
to  Verona,  which  eit-y  (hey  prepared  to  besiege.  The  Mrd  and 
Vlllth  legions  soon  arrived  from  .Mcr-sia.  Outside  Verona  tire 
governor  of  I'annonia,  Fhiviaiius,  and  the  governor  of  Mcesia, 
Aponius,  were  set  upon  by  tire  .soldiers,  wdio  suspected  them  of 
treachery  to  the  cause,  and  escaped  with  difficulty.  Their  flight 
left  the  conduct  of  the  campaign  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Primus. 

Meanwhile,  Vitelline  was  iil-preparcd  to  opposethe'foreos  which 
had  approached  to  wrest  the  Empire- from  his  hands.  The  breaking 
up  of  the  old  legions  for  the  sake  of  the  reorganisation  of  the 
pra'torians  had  been,  under  the  circumstances,  a  fatal  mistake. 
They  were  weakened  trot  only  by  the  decrease  of  numbers,  bat  by 
the  relaxation  of  discipline  in  their  Italian  quarters,  and  there  was 
no  bond  between  the  veterans  and  the  new  recruits,  who  were 
raised  to  fill  up  the  mmiples.  Vitelline  formed  a  new  legion 
from  the  marines  of  the  fleet  of  Misenuni.  lie  expected  reinforce- 
ments from  the  provinces,  but  the  governors,  of  German;-,  Britain, 
and  Spain  made  excuses  for  delay.  Africa  alone,  where  Vitelline 
had  formerly  won  popularity  as  proconsul,  showed  some  alacrity. 
When  the  news  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy  came,  !_\ochia 
was  sent  on  to  defend  the  north  of  Italy;  Valens  was  detained 
at  Home  by  illness.  The  army  which  Ca'ciua  led  again;!  the 
liberie  legions  wore  a  very  different  appearance  from  that  which 
it  presented  when  it-  descended  from  the  Alps  to  play  the  part 
which  the  Hlyric  legions  were  now  about  to  play  against  it.  The 
Germanic  troops  had  lost  their  vigour  and  their  enthusiasm. 
They  were  enervated  by  the  climate;  their  arms  were  in  bad 
order,  their  horses  lazy.  The  vigour  of  Oclna  himself  had  suffered 
from  the  pleasures  of  success,  ami  perhaps  he  meditated  treachery 
before  he  left  the  city,  under  the  influence  of  Flavins  Sabinus, 
the  prefect  of  the  city,  Vespasian's  elder  brother. 

5  17.  The  plan  of  Caicina  was  ro  make  the  river  Aihesis  the  line 
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of  defence.      Cavalry  were  scut   in  advance   to  occupy  Cremona, 

wbich  played  an  important  part  in  this  as  in  the  farmer  war.  V. 
Alauda,  and  XXII.  Primigenia,  with  the  divisions  of  four  oilier 
legions*  followed  ;  last  of  nil,  XXI.  J'apax,  and  I.  Italics,  with 
the  divisions  of  (lie  Britanuie  legions,  which  had  been  sent  to 
support  Vitolllus  against  Otl ii  >,  marched  fo  Uie  north.  The  two  last- 
named  lotions  wore  sent  to  Oii'mona,  the  oilier  forces  to  Ho.-tilia, 
:t  village  still  existing  as  Osiiglia.  on  the  lower  course  of  the  Pad  us. 
Ociiiahimsclf  turned  aside  to  Ravenna,  in  order  to  concert  with 
l.ucilius  ISusnus,  tbe  commander  of  the  fleet,  a  treacherous  desertion 
of  Vitollius,  Bassus  was  discontented  because  he  had  not  been 
appointed  prajforiau  prelect.  It  was  soon  known  that-  the  fleet  had 
gone  over  to  the  enemy  ;  this  was  the  first  blow  to  the  cause  of 
Yitellius.  Carina's  army  had  encamped  between  llosiilia  and  tie 
marshes  "I  tin-  river  Tartarus,  u  l.ic'a  I  lows  into  the  Adriatic  between 
the  Padus  and  the  Athcsis,  II  was  a  good  position  ;  the  camp  was 
eovered  by  the  river  on  the  rear  and  flanked  hy  the  marsh.  If 
(.'aicina  had  heen  in  earnest,  he  should  have  been  able  to  crush  the 
two  Punnouic  legions  hefore  the  Meesian  troops  arrived.  But  he 
delayed  action  On  various  pretexts  ;  allowed  the  live  I'laviao  legions 
to  assemble  at  Verona;  and  finally  fried  to  persuade  his  soldiers  to 
desert  to  Vespasian.  But  his  attempts  were  vain.  The  troops 
restored  the  images  of  Vittllitis,  which  he  and  a  few  officers, 
whom  he  beguiled,  had  thrown  down;  and  hound  l.'a.ciria  himself. 
They  elected  as  their  leaders,  Tabins  Pal  ml  Ins,  legatns  of  the 
Vth  legion,  and  Cassias  l.ongus,  prefect  of  the  camp.  Then  fhey 
moved  bach  to  Host  ilia,  and  proceeded  to  join  the  other  legions  at 
Cremona. 

"When  Primus  learned  what  had  happened,  lie  determined  that 
it  was  the  favourable  moment  for  action.  The  plana  of  the 
Viiellians  had  heen  thrown  out  by  the  desertion  of  Ca:cina;  they 
haei  no  leader  of  authority  until  Pabius  Va'eiis  should  arrive  from 
Home.  Primus  hastened  to  anticipate  his  arrival,  and  ltd  his  army 
in  two  days  from  Verona  to  Betriacuni,  in  order  to  intercept  the 
legions  coming  from  Hostilia.  Encamping  at  Betriacuni,  he 
advanced  himself  witli  some  cavalry  and  cohorts  ol  auxiliary  foot 
towards  Cremona,  and  falling  in  with  some  Vitcllian  troops, 
defeated  them.  The  two  legions  stalioned  at  Cremona —Italica  and 
Bapax— then  came  up,  and  were  beaten  back  by  the  Flavian 
legionaries  who  had  been  summoned  from  Uetriacum.  In  this 
conflict  I'rlmus  left  mithing  undone  that,  devolved  up>n  a  good 
general  and  a  brave  soldier.  As  the  evening  was  falling,  tbe  whole 
body  of  tbe  Flavian  army  came  up,  and   the  soldiers  were  eager  to 
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hurgr  on  to  Cremona  and   take  it  by  assault.      The  efforts  o£ 

Primus  himself,  who  tried  lo  impose  the  fully  of  audi  an  attempt. 
ivoiini  hardly  have  been  sufficient  to  restrain  them ;  but  the  news 
arrived  that  the  six  lesions  of  llostiiia  had  reached  Cremona. 
They  had  crossed  to  the  right  hank  of  the  Pad  us,  and  marched  to 
Cremona  by  Parma;  and  although  they  had  accomplished  thirty 
miles  that  day,  they  were  so  excited  by  the  news  of  the  defeat  that 
they  hastened  to  attack  the  Flavians  the  same  eight.  Thus,  in  the 
same  place  where  the  .simple  had  been  derided  between  Otho 
and  Vitellius,  was  also  to  be  decided,  the  struggle  between  Vil.elliua 
and  Vespasian.  Primus  made  liis  dispositions  for  the  kittle  as 
follows.  He  placed  the  XHIth  legion  in  the  centre,  on  the  Via 
Postumia.  Next  it,  on  the  left,  in  the  open  plain,  was  stationed 
VII.  Galbiana,  and  beyond  it  VI [.  Claudiana  ;  on  the  other 
side  were  placed,  in  corresponding  positions,  VIII.  and  III.,  of 
wdiicb  the  latter  was  protected  by  dense  underwood.  The 
prjetorians,  whom  Yitdlius  had  disbanded,  had  jniued  Vespasian, 
and  they  stood  near  the  HTrd.  The  flanks  and  rear  were  fringed 
with  cavalry.  The  Sucvian  auxiliaries  were  in  front.  About 
nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  the  Vii.cllian  legions  approached 
and  drew  up  in  disorder.  Weary  though  they  were  with  the  long 
march,  with  hunger  and  cold,  they  pressed  the  Flavians  hard,  and 
the  fierce  and  doubtful  battle  lasted  the  whole  night  through 
The  VJIth  Galbiana.  was  especially  hard  pressed,  but  it  was 
susi.ahud  by  Primus,  who  sent  the  pia'torians  to  assist  it.  The 
Ijuliist.T,  and  engines  of  the  Vitellians,  which  they  planted  on  the 
causeway,  wrought  great  mischief  among  (he  I1] avian  ranks,  till 
two  brave  soldiers  lost  their  lives  in  cutting  the  cords  which  im- 
pdled  the  missiles.  Fortune  brjsraii  to  declare  for  the  Flavians, 
when  the  moon  rose  in  their  rear  at  an  advanced  hour  of  the  night, 
and  rendered  (he  aim  of  I  ho  enemy  more  difficult.  Primus  rallied 
Lir.  flagging  troops.  Tin:  11  Irii,  which  had  been  originally  stationed 
in  Syria,  saluted  the  rising  sun,  and  from  Ibis  incident  a  report 
was  spread  that  Mueianus  had  arrived  with  the  eastern  army. 
The  Flavians,  believing  themselves  reinforced,  fought  with  con- 
fidence, and  their  foes,  completely  routed,  tied  to  Cremona. 

5  18.  Primus  led  on  his  victorious  troops,  excited  with  the 
prospect  of  plunder,  aemusl:  Cremona.  In  the  war  with  Otho,  the 
l.icnnan  soldiers  bad  made  their  camp  rur.ud  the  walls  of  the  city, 
and  surrounded  the  camp  with  a  rampart.  The  Flavians  stormed 
the  camp  with  much  labour,  and  then  the  town  capitulated.  But 
the  soldiers,  wdio  hated  the  place,  which  had  been  twice  the  iiead- 
ijiiartcrs  of  the  Viteilians,  and  burned  with  the  desire  of  plundering 
the  wealthy  colony,  did  not  respect  the  capitulation.     Primus  had 
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retired  to  refresh  himself  vvitli  a  hath,  and  when  he  complained 
that  the  water  was  not  warm  enough,  ibc  attendant  said,  "It  will 
soon  lie  hotter/'  The  word  was  seized  by  some  who  heard  it,  and 
interpreted  as  a  permission  lo  bum  the  city.  Forty  thousand 
armed  men.  with  crowds  uf  c;unj -followers,  burst  into  the  place  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  experienced  all  the  horrors  uf  military  licence. 
The  "miserable  Cremona"  burned  for  four  days,  and  no  edifice 
was  left  in  it,  except  the  temple  of  VIefitis,  the  deity  of  the 
marshes. 

If  Valens  had  hurried  northward,  he-  might  have  reached 
Cremona  in  limy  In  chiinge  1 1 ■  >_■  course  of  history.  But  his 
movements  were  slow.  He  sent  lliree  pruToriau  cohorts  which  had 
followed  him  to  Ariminuui,  »cni,  himself  to  Klraria,  and  having 
hoard  of  the  result  of  the  battle  of  Cremona,  took  ship  for  Gaul, 
intending  to  rouse  the  northern  provinces  lo  retrieve  the  cause  of 
Vitellius.  lint-  Valerius  Pauhiuis,  the  procurator  of  A";uba:ensls, 
who  had  embraced  his  friend  Vespasian's  cause,  succecdei;  in 
capturing  Valens.  Then  the  legions  of  the  western  provinces, 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  declared  for  Vespasian.  Meanwhile 
Uinhria  was  occupied  by  the  Flavians,  and  the  cohorts  at 
Arimitnim  were  blockaded  by  land  and  sea.  Italy  was  divided  by 
the  Apennines  between  Vespasian  anil  Vitellius.  The  contest  was 
not  yet  over,  for  the  priciuriau  guards,  the  ( id;  of  the  Germanic 
army,  bad  taken  no  part  hitherto  in  the  war,  and  were  still  to 
be  dealt  with  ;  and  Vitellius  had  still  a  strong  natural  defence  in 
the  Apennines.  Primus,  leaving  most  of  his  army  at  Verona,  led 
a  force  consisting  of  auxiliary  cohorts  and  chosen  legionaries,  along 
with  the  XI th  legion  from  Dalmatia,  to  Famim  Fort  una:.  At 
this  place,  the  present  Fano,  which  lies  between  Ancona  and 
Ariminum,  the  Flaminian  road  reaches  the  Adriatic  Sea.  Here 
Primus  waited,  c\pec(ing  that  the  troops  of  Vitellius  would  desert 
the  Emperor. 

§  HI.  In  the  meantime  Vitellius  had  been  burying  his  cares  in 
sensual  gratifications.  At  first  he  could  hardly  believe  the  tidings 
from  Cremona,  but  when  he  was  at  length  wakened  out  of  hia 
sleep,  lie  sent  fourteen  cohorts  to  defend  the  Apeuniuo  passes  a'. 
Mevania  (Bevagna),  near  I'ulginium,  on  the  Flaminian  road. 
To  these  forces  was  added  a  new  marine  legion,  which  he  formed 
from  the  fleet  of  Misinuin.  The  remaining  cohorts  were  kept  to 
defend  the  city,  under  the  command  of  his  brother,  Lucius  Viteihus. 
The  Emperor  himself  visited  the  camp  at,  Mevania,  but  on  the 
news  that  the  Misenum  fleet  had  declared  for  the  enemy,  he 
returned  to  Home.  The  nest  blow  was  the  defection  of  Campania, 
The  Samnites,  Marsians,  and  Pelignians  followed,  Vitellius 
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divided  liis  forces;  some  were  stationed  at  Karma,  to  oppose  the 
advance  of  the  Flavians,  others  "'ere  sent,  to  check  the  movement 
in  Campania.  Primus  crossed  the  Apennines  with  great  difficulty, 
owing  to  the  heavy  snow,  mid  stationed  himself  at  Carsubo,  north 
of  Narnia,  where  be  was  presently  joined  by  Ids  legions.  The 
Yiiellian  cohorts  liad  lilile  spirit  lo  fiuli t.  ;  but  when  tlie  head  of 
J'abius  Yulens,  whom  they  believed  to  he  in  (Icrmauy  collecting  n 
new  army,  was  exhibited  to  tbeni,  they  nu  Jonce:'  hesitated,  and  sub- 
mitted to  the  victor,  who  treated  rliem  with  clemency  (December), 
Primus  then  offered  terms  Lo  Yitellius ;  if  lie  submitted,  he  and 
his  eliiidrcn  should  have  a  safe  retreat  in  Campania.  Mucianus 
wrote  to  the  same  effect,  and  Vilellius  readily  agreed  to  the 
proposal.  "  Such  a  torpor  had  seized  upon  liis  spirit  that  he  would 
himself  have  forgotten  that  he  was  Princeps,  if  the  rest  bad  nut 
remembered  it.''  The  lent  inference  of  the  Empire  took  place  in  the 
temple  of  Apollo.  'Vilellius  came  forth  from  the  palace,  clad  in 
black,  with  his  family  around  him,  and  proceeding  to  the  Forum, 
offered  his  dagger  to  the  consul  Oeilius,  who  refused  to  accept  it. 
He  then  turned  towards  the  temple  of  Concord,  in  deposit  there  the 
insignia  of  Empire,  but  a  number  of  the  praeoriuu  soldiers  prevented 
him,  and  compelled  him  to  return  lo  the  palace  (December  17th). 
These  adherents  would  not  permit  him  to  carry  out  the  agreement. 
Senators  and  knights,  toe  urban  soldiery,  and  the  cohorts  of  the 
watch  ('-/'/(V'.'s)  bad  gathered  to  the  house  of  Vespasian's  brother, 
Flavins  Subinus,  who  had  acted  as  a  mediator.  They  urged 
Subinus  to  occupy  the  palace  in  bis  brother's  interest.  But  as  they 
conveyed  him  thither  (December  lslh),  they  were  atiacked  by  the 
Yitellhins  at  a  place  tidied  the  Pool  of  Fundanius.  Sabinus  and  a 
few  others  fled  to  the  Capita-line  hill,  and  shut  themselves  up  in 
the  temple  of  Jupiter.  The  Vkollians  guarded  the  approaches, 
but  during  a  violent  stoirn  of  rain  Sabinus  communicated  with  his 
friends  and  received  iotu  the  phiei;  of  refuge  both  Ids  uwn  children. 
and  his  nephew  Domitian,  the  son  of  Vespasian.  The  next 
morning  the  Vitellians  assaulted  the  Capitol.*  From  the  Forum 
they  rushed  up  the  Ciivus,  but  the  Flavians,  issuing  on  the  roof  of 
the  portico,  which  reached  from  the  temple  of  Saturn  to  the 
Capitol,  hurled  down  stones  and  tiles.  The  assailants  then  set  fire 
to  the  portico,  and  would  have  passed  through  the  burnt  door  into 
the  court  of  the.  temple  if  Sabinus  had  not  torn  down  the  statues 
and  monuments  which  filled  the  place,  and  thus  constructed  a 
barrier.  Foiled  here,  the  Vitellians  attempted  other  ways  of 
ascent.  One  of  these  rose  from  the  shoulder  of  (he  bill,  another 
was  close  to  the  Tarpeiau  rock,  and  known  as  the  Hundred 
*  Fur  the  topogrorliy  uf  the  CapiioUru',  <-(.  above,  Ch>p.  X.  0  5 
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Stall's.  By  the  termer  especially  Ihey  forced  their  way  alorg  tin; 
1-02 'S  of  houses  and  with  the  help  of  fire.  Al  length  the  foiithiiirattoij 
broke  out  on  the  summit  of  the  Mil,  ami  tilt  temple  of  Jupiter  wan 
consumed.  Dornitian  escaped  and  hid  himself  in  a  porter's  lint, 
Imt  Sm.1.'; n i.is  was  seized  and  carri'  d  i'.i  the  palace,  whele,  in  spite  of 
t.lie  attempts  of  Vitelline  to  save  him,  lie  was  slain,  and  liis  trunk 
dragged  to  the  Gemouian  Slairs  outride  the  Career  (Deeoiubcr 
10th).  Immediately  after  this,  Cereal  is,  who  Lad  been  sent  on  by 
Primus,  arrived  with  one  thousand  horsemen,  and  tried  to  force  his 
way  into  Home.     But  the  Vitellkms  were  prepared,  and  drove  him 

1'rimus  was  himself  close  at  baud,  .ami  had  rcacbi.d  Sa.xn  Iiubra 
whcti  he  learned  (he  destruel  iu:i  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  repulse  o( 
Cei'calis.  The  slaughter  of  Subitias  rendered  further  negotiations 
impossible,  and  a  deputation  u(  the  Vestals,  beseeching  for  a 
Conference,  was  rejected.  Tin;  Flavians  attacked  Homo  in  three 
divisions  ;  one  party  approached  the  Colline  gate,  another  marched 
through  ticids  along  the  bank  of  the  Tiber  ;  mid  a  third  band, 
between  these,  advaneed  along  the  Kkminian  Way.  The  Vitellians, 
who  had  armed  the  rabble  and  the  slaves,  went  forth  to  meet  them, 
hut  were  driven  back  with  slaughter.  Conquerors  and  conquered 
entered  the  city  together,  and  the  battle  wns  renewed  in  the  s(  rects. 
Then  the  pradorian  camp  was  stormed.  It  is  said  that  u0,000  men 
were  slain  in  this  capture  of  Home.  Vif.ullius  tried  to  make  his 
'  escape  to  join  his  brother  Lucius,  who  held  Tarracina,  but  he  was 
discovered,  dragged  from  his  hiding-place,  and  amid  the  mockery 
of  the  soldiers  was  haled  to  the  Gemoniati  stairs,  ami  slain  with 
insults  (December  20th  or  21st).  His  iast  words  were  perhaps  the 
only  he  had  ever  uttered  worth  recording:  "Yet  I  was  your 
Itnperator."  Tims  perished  the  lirsi.  Empe:ur  who  had  been  .set  up 
by  the  Germanic  legions.  His  brother  l.ueius  Vi:cllius,  who  had 
occupied  Tarracina,  soon  afterwards  surrenuered,  and  was  put  to 
death. 

§  '20.  For  a  second  time  in  the  same  year,  borne  was  occupied 
by  a  victorious  army,  and  citizens  were  exposed  to  the  licence  of 
soldiers  greedy  for  plunder,  whom  their  leader  1'rimus  did  not  keep 
in  check.  Doniit.ian,  the  second  son  of  Vespasian,  was  installed  in 
the  pnlace,  and  received  the  name  of  Cn;sar,  but  the  power  was  in 
the  bunds  of  Primus,  a  soldier  whom  Vespasian  had  no  intenlion  of 
placing  ill  such  a  position.  But  lie  did  not  enjoy  the  pleasures  of 
power  long.  Mucianus  presently  arrived,  and  his  entry  into  the 
city  was  felt  as  a  relief.  He  acted  as  a  send- official  representa- 
tive of  Vespasian,  until  Vespasian  catuc  himself.  lie  sternly 
suppressed  the  licence  of  the  soldiers,  dismissed  the  lllyric  legions 
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from  Home,  and  taught  Primus  his  place.  He  put  to  death 
Galeiianus,  the  son  of  I'iso,  whom  Galba  bad  made  his  colleague, 
mid  Asiaticus,  a  frecdman  of  Vitellius. 

The  senate    hastened    to    make    the    victorious    Imperator    a 

legitimate  Kmj.iMiu-  by  the  usual  decrees,  conferring  on  him  the 
proconsular  power,  the  title  Augustus,  and  other  prerogatives. 
I'lie  tribuuician  power,  however,  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
conferred  upon  him  unti.  a  eo"sidciably  later  time.  The  Emperor 
and  his  elder  sou  Titus  were  designated  consuls  for  the  year  70. 
The  prtc'.oi'ship  and  consular  power  wore  ilecrced  to  Domitian.  The 
triumphal  ornaments  were  voted  to  Mucianns  for  his  defence  of 
Moisiji  against,  a  Dacian  invasion,  which  bad  taken  place  as  he 
passed  through  that  province:  Autonius  1'rinms  and  Arrius  Varus, 
who  was  made  prreterian  prefect,  received  the  lesser  distinctions  of 
the  consular  and  praetorian  insignia  respectively, 

§  21.  Thus  the  remarkable  Year  of  the  Four  Emperors  came  lu 
iin  end.  The  events  between  the  death  of  Nero  and  (he  victory  of 
Vespasian  throw  instructive  .1  glit  on  the  conditions  of  the  Empire. 
The  following  points  deserve  notice.  (1)  The  ir.ost  striking  motive 
which  determined  the  corns,:  ,y{  the  civil  wars  was  the  exclusive  and 
jealous  esjirk  <k  cotjis  which  was  growing  op  among  the  dill'ercnt 
armies.  The  Germanic  army  was  hostile  to  Galba,  because  he  was 
proclaimed  by  (he  Spanish  legion,  and  the  eastern  and  l.llyric  armies 
were  jealous  of  the  Germanic  troops,  because  they  proclaimed 
Vitellius.  ('.!)  Galba,  however,  cannot  be  considered  so  strictly  a 
candidate  set  up  by  the  soldiers  as  Vitellius  and  Vespasian.  He 
posed  as  a  senatorial  candidate,  and  was  not  forced  upon  the  senate 
in  the  same  way  as  the  Emperors  who  came  front  Germany  and 
Syria.  (3)  Each  successive  Emperor  professed  to  represent  the 
cause  of  him  whom  his  rival  bad  oveitluown.  Vespasian  came  to 
avenge  Otho,  and  Otbo  came  to  avenge  \'ero,  and  Vitellius.  though 
when  first  proclaimed  be  was  the  rival  of  Galba,  afterwards  posed 
as  his  successor.  (I)  Although  the  legions  arrogated  the  right  of 
creating  Emperors,  they  recognised  thai,  their  candidates  were  only 
pretejidersnnt.il  they  possessed  Home,  and  were  acknowledged  by 
the  senate.  (5)  The  dilemma  in  which  the  Empire  was  placed  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  dynastic  succession  is  clearly  shown. 
While  the  hereditary  prineiple  was  followed,  weak  or  bad  rulers, 
like  Gains  and  Nero,  were  an  inevitable  result.  On  the  other  band 
when  there  was  no  candidate  with  an  hereditary  claim  to  the 
IMncipate,  the  state  was  exposed  (o  the  dangers  of  civil  war,  such 
as  followed  on  the  death  of  Nero,  (i.i)  Dynastic  succession,  how- 
ever, was  considered  the  least  evil.  The  fact  that  he  had  uo 
children,  deterred  Mucianus  from  aeeepLing  the  umpire,  and  perhaps- 
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the  same  motive  influenced  Vei 

destined  (heir  children  as  their  a 

a  new  dynasty.      Galba,    who   had    n 

principle  of   adoption,    following  the    e 

Each  of  tlie  Emperors,  with,  the  exception  of  Vitellius,  attached 

himself  in  a  certain  manner  In  i lie?  house  of  the  Julii  and  Ckudii 

fy  adoptimj;  (lie  name  Caesar;    and  even   Vitellius  assumed  it  i 

his  last  crisis. 


Both  Otho  and  Vitellius 

anil  Vespasian   lonudeil 

diililron,  resorted    to  the 

ample   of  Augustus.     (7) 
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Sect.  I. — First  Stage  of  tub  Revolt  of  Civit.is, 

§  1.  While  the  legions  were  contending  for  thy  right  of  electing  a 

Princeps,  and  Italy  was  devastated  with  civil  war,  the  Empire  was 
ihrcatened  in  I..VO  opposite  quarters,  in  the  south-east  and  in  the 
north-west,  with  serious  danger  from  rebellious  provincials;  and 
to  meet  these  dangers  was  the  first  task  that  devolved  upon 
Vespasian.  We  shall  sec  presently  how  the  insurrection  in  Judea 
was  suppressed  ;  there  he  had  merely  to  finish  a  work  which  was 
already  half  accomplished.  We  in  list  first,  follow  the  curious  an-.; 
terrible  rebellion,  which,  breaking  out  among  auxiliary  troops 
of  the  Germanic  army,  extended  to  the  free  Germans  beyond 
the  Rhine,  and  led  to  the  foundation  of  a  transitory  "Gallic 
empire." 

In  Ike  province  of  Lower  Cermany  the  DaLivians,  who  occupied 
the  delta  of  the  Rhine—the  district  enclosed  between  the  Vahalis 
(Waal)  and  the  Rhine  proper — held  a  peculiar  position.  Their 
fidelity  to  the  Empire  had  been  conspicuous;  they  had  taken  no 
part  in  that  movement  of  their  countrymen  which  led  to  the  defeat 
of  Varus.  They  paid  no  tribute,  hut  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
required  to  supply  a  very  large  contingent  of  recruits  to  the  army. 
They  did  not  grumble  at  the  burden  of  this  conscription.  They 
were  brave  and  daring  soldiers,  skilful  in  riding  and  swimming. 
Klgbt  lia: avian  C"  I.  oils,  associated  with  the  Xi  Yih  legion  in  l.'pper 
Germany,  had  been  sent  with  that  legion  to  take  part  in  the 
conquest  of  lh'iiain,  where  they  had  distinguished  themselves 
conspicuously  by  their  valour,  Both  t'oe  legion  and  its  auxiliaries 
were  recalled  hy  Nero  to  aid  in  the  eastern'  expedition  which  he 
planned  at  the  end  nf  his  reign  ;  but  the  revolt  of  Yindex,  which 
had  just  then  broken  out  in  Gaul,  led  to  a  discord  between  the 
legionaries  and  the  cohorts.  While  tiie  legions  hastened  to  Italy 
io  defend  their  master,  the  i'QOO  PUravians  refused  to  follow.  This 
was  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  two  Bat  avian  officers,  Julius 
Civilis  and  Claudius  Paulius,  had  been  accused  falsely  of  treason, 
and  while  Paulius  was  put  to  death  by  Fi.nteius  Capito,  governor  of 
Lower  Germany,  Civilis  had  been  sent,  to  Nero,  and  thrown  into 
prison.  After  Mero's  fab.  (h'.iba  released  Civilis,  and  ordered  the 
llatavian  cohorts  to  return  to  Britain.  But  when  they  had  reached 
the  city  of  the  Liugones,  the  insurrection  of  the  Germanic  army  in 
favour  of  Titellius  took  place,  and  after  long  hesitation  the 
Bata,vians  embraced  his  cause.  They  did  him  eeod  service  in  the 
battle  of  Bctriaev.m,  v. hers  ihcy  measured  swo:ds  with  their  former 
comrades    oi    the    XlVlh,    which   was  lighting   tor  Otlio.      After 
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tlic  victory  lie  llataeians  were  commanded  to  accompany  the 
XlVtli  to  Britain,  lint  the  legion  and  tlio  cohorts  came  Lo  blows 
:H  Augusta  Taurinontm.  (Turin),  and  separated,  the  legionaries 
proceeding  to  liritiiin,  and  tlic  liaiavians  to  Moguutiacum.  Tlic 
latter  wore  soon  sunimniioii  kick  by  Vitellius,  wlicti  he  was 
threatened  by  Vespasian.  But  Anlonius  I'nmus  sent  a  messenger 
lo  hinder  their  complying  with  this  summons,  and  immediately 
afterwards  a  revolt  broke  out  in  Germany,  which  prevented  (ho 
troops  in  the  north  from  taking  part  in  the  conflict  in  Italy. 

§  2.  The  organiser  of  this  revolt  was  Julius  Civilis.  He  was 
looked  tip  to  by  his  liatavian  country  turn  on  account  of  his  high 
descent,  and  he  was  "  a  mail  of  more  brains,"  says  Tacitus,  "than 
barbarians  are  usually  endowed  with,"  He  had  only  one  eye,  and 
ho  liked  to  compare  himself  to  Hannibal  anil  Scrkirius,  who  were 
disfigured  in  a  like  way.  The  idea  of  the  revolt  is  said  to  have 
been  suggested  by  Primus,  who  thought  in  that  way  to  keep  the 
liermanic  legions  al,  a  distance  'I'lie  plan  served  his  inssiiediale 
purpose,  but  the  revolt  assumed  far  larger  proportions  than  he 
could  have  anticipated.  The  unfairness  of  tin:  Ihanan  levies  was 
a  siiilicient  grievance.  If  Civilis  began  by  playing  fur  Vespasian, 
he  ended  by  playing  for  himself.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whelher 
lie  had  matured  the  deeper  game  of  a  rebellion  against  Home  from 
the  very  beginning.  He  first  roused  the  inhabitants  of  his  native 
country  to  rebel,  tailing  the  chiefs  of  the  I'ul.aviaus  to  a  nocturnal 
banquet  in  a  sacred  grove,  be  revealed  his  scheme  of  revolt.  The 
Cauniuefales,  the  northern  neighbours  of  the  lialavians,  were  next 
gained  over,  and  I hcu  the  Frisians;  and  messengers  were  sent  to 
Mogunl  iacum,  to  secure  the  adhesion  of  the  eight,  Batavian  cohorts, 
Somewhere  mar  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  was  a  winter  camp  of 
two  Itoman  cohorts;  it  was  seized  and  destroyed.  This  wa-3  the 
first  act  of  the  revolt.  The  other  garrisons  in  the  territory  were  soon 
ii:slodged  from  their  wzj. (<#(-,  and  a  cohort,  of  Ttmgrian  auxiliaries 
went  over  to  the  rebels;  and  part  of  the  Uhiue  fleet,  numbering 
twenty-four  ships,  fell  into  their  hands.  These  successes  supplied 
the  insurgents  with  arms  and  ships,  and  Civilis  invoked  both 
Germany  and  Gaul  to  join  him  in  supporting  the  cause  of 
Vespasian. 

§  3.  At  this  time  both  Lower  ar.d  Upper  (iermany  were 
under  the  single  command  of  ilnruoomus  1'iaccus,  an  old  and 
utterly  incompetent  man.  decrepit  with  gout,  who  was  inclined 
secretly  to  Vespasian's  car.se,  and  was  suspected  by  his  soldiers  of 
treachery  to  Vitelliue.  The  remnant  of  the  legions  which  had 
accompanied  Vitellius  and  his  generals  to  Italy  may  have  been 
partly  supplemented  by  new  recruits,  but  in  no  case  can  they  bf.ve 
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consisted  of  more  than  about  half  the  usual  number.  In  Lower 
(in-many  tlie  Yth  ami  XV  th  were  stationed  at  Caslra  Vetera 
under  the  legatus  Muiiiils  T.upereus;  the  XVItli  under  Numisius 
Ruins  at  Nova'sium  (Netiss),  between  Vcicra  and  Colonia;  the 
1st  under  llercnnius  Gallus  in  the  southern  extremity  of  the 
province  at  Ronna.  The  boundary  between  the  two  Germanics 
was  at  the  river  Ahrinea,  south  of  Rigoinagus  (liemngen).  Thus 
t'euiiucntcs  (r.,bleu:<)  belonged  In  tins  I'f.XHT  ]ii-(ivince.  In  it  two 
legions,  IV.  Slaccdonica  anil  XXII.,  lay  at  Mogimtiacum.  It  is 
possible  thai  part  of  XXI.  was  also  left  in   garrison  at  Vindonissa 

(Windisch),  hut  it  took  110  part  in  the  earlier  events  of  the 
rebellion. 

!»y  the-  commao  i  of  Fhicriis,  (In-  two  legions  of  Vetera  i i:;"l]l'1  iO'I 
against  iiie  rebels,  who  were  now  receiving  promises  of  help  from 
the  German  tribes  beyond  tin:  Rhine.  Roth  legions  together  hardly 
amounted  to  oOOO  user),  hut  Monius  t.upereus  obtained  rcinforce- 
ments  from  tins  Lilians  and  cavalry  from  the  Treveri.  lie  had  also 
a  Sipiadroil  of  RataviVms,  who  feigned  fidelity  in  order  to  desert  him 
in  the  action.  The  battle  was  fought  north  of  Vetera,  and  was 
decided  by  the  divert ion  of  the  1 'at avian  horse,  wlm  suddenly  turned 
upon  the  Romans.  The  Ubiam  and  Treveri  fled,  and,  while  the 
Germans  pursued  them,  the  legions  retreated  lo  Vetera, 

Meanwhile  the  messengers  of  Civilis  had  moved  the  eight 
Ratavian  cohorts  at  Mognntiacum  to  rebel.  They  made  large 
demands  from  hhicens  ;  and  when  he  had  made  considerable  conces- 
sions, they  insisted  on  further  demands  which  they  knew-  eould  not 
and  would  not  be  granted.  Then  they  left  the  camp,  and  set  out  to 
Lower  Germany,  to  join  Civilis.  The  general,  instead  of  ordering 
his  legions  io  cut  (he  mutineers  to  pieces,  allowed  them  to  depart ; 
but  presently,  changing  Ids  mind,  sent  a  letter  to  Herein) ins  G.dlus 
at  lionnn,  bidding  him  prevent  the  Ba taverns  from  passing,  and 
promising  lo  follow  with  his  own  army  in  the  rear.  Then,  changing 
his  mind  once  more,  he  wrote  again  lo  Gallus,  ordering  him  to  allow 
them  to  pass.  This  shiiilling  conduct  of  [flaccns  gives  good  ground 
lor  suspecting  him  of  treachery.  The  Jlatavians  reached  lloiina  by 
the  road  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  sent  a  message  to 
Gallus,  demanding  that  lliey  should  he  allowed  to  pass  in  peace. 
The  kgahis  was  almost  disposed  to  comply,  but  his  soldiers  com- 
pelled him  to  try  the  fortune  of  a  battle.  The  1st  legion  was 
completely  defeated,  and  driven  back  to  the  camp.  The  victors, 
taking  no  further  advantage  of  their  success,  continued  their  north- 
ward march,  and,  turning  aside  to  avoid  Colouia  Agrippineusis, 
joined  the  army  of  the  insurgents. 

5  4,  Civilis  was  now  in  command  of  a  regalar  army  ;  mid  German 
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tribes   from   beyond   the   Rhine,   such   as   the    Brncteri   and   the 

Tenclcri,  had  stocked  to  his  standard,  lie  ma'le  an  attempt  to 
induce  the  two  legions  which  had  retreated  to  Vetera  after  the 
defeat  to  embrace  Hie  cause  of  Vespasian,  but  they  were  obdurate 
in  their  loyalty  to  Vi  toll  ins.  He  resolved  to  hloekiulu  the  cam]', 
and  ranged  liis  troops  on  loth  banks  of  Ihe  Ithine.  Vetera  was  not  a 
strong  position,  cither by  nature  or  by  art.  (In  (lie  west  side  there  was 
a  level  approach  to  the  pradoriau  gale.  Augustus  lad  regarded  it 
as  a  winter  station.  from  winch  tiie  legions  should  go  tenth  to  attack 
tic  Germans,  not.  as  a  place  in  which  (hey  might  liavo  to  defend 
themselves  against.  German  assailants.  T,iij:ercus  and  ilufns  had 
to  repair  the  fortifications,  which  had  suffered  I'rom  the  effects  of  a 
long  peace,  'i'lie  attempts  of  the  Germans  to  storm  the  place  were 
unsuccessful,  and  they  were  obliged  to  blockade  it.  Flaccus  in 
the  meantime  had  sent  messengers  throughout  Gaul,  to  obtain 
auxiliaries,  and,  on  learning;  the  danger  of  Veiera,  despatched  Dili  jus 
Voeula,  the  legatus  of  the  XXI.Ind,  with  eliosen  legionaries 
to  march  to  its  relief  with  the  utmost  speed.  Flaecus  himself 
followed  by  siiip.  The  troops,  when  they  heard  of  tie  successes 
of  Civilis,  murmured  loudly  thai  Flue-ens  was  playing  thorn  false; 
and  in  order  to  appease  them,  h'laccus  read  aloud  a  letter  which 
bad  arrived  from  Vespasian,  and  sent  the  bearers  in  chains  to 
Vitellius.  When  he  reached  lionna  he  was  assailed  by  the 
reproaches  of  the  1st  legion,  who  attributed,  their  defeat  hy  the 
llataviau  eohoits  to  ids  false  promise.-!.  Tint  lie  reassured  them  of 
bis  good  faith  in  some  measure  by  reading  copies  of  tie  letters 
which  ho  had  sent  to  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Spain  for  assistance. 
Auxiliary  troops  from  Gaul  were  already  arriving,  and  the  army 
advanced  by  Colon  ia  to  Kova'sium,  where  they  picked  up  the 
XV  1th  legion,  and  proceeded  tn  Geidiiba  (Gcll>)>  a  Li ; t Its  lower  down 
the  river.  Here  the  leaders  Voeula  and  G  alius,  to  whom  the 
conduct  of  the  warfare  was  entrusted,  made  a  camp  and  practised 
the  soldiers  in  the  operations,  of  war.  Apparently  the  demoralisa- 
tion of  Ihe  [.roups  was  such  I  bat  Ihe  oilievrs  did  r.ot.  feel  prepared  tu 
risk  an  action  at  Vetera,  until  l,be  discipline  was  confirmed.  Tlie 
temper  of  the  soldiers  is  shown  by  an  incident  at  Gelduba.  A  corn- 
ship  had  run  into  the  shadows  of  tic  river,  and  Germans  on  tlo 
right  bank  were  trying  to  capture  it.  Callus  scut  a  cohort  to 
prevent  them,  but  the  Humans  were  defeated.  The  soldiers  accused 
their  officer  of  treachery,  dragged,  him  nut  of  bis  teuf,  beat  him,  and 
kept  him  bound  until  the  arrival  of  Voeula,  who  was  absent  on  an 
excursion  against  the  Cagerni,  a  tribe  which  dwelled  northofi.be 
Ubii.     Voeula  executed  the  ringleaders. 

g  o.  Civilis  did  not  confine  his  operations  to  Vetera.     He  sent 
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troops  beyond  the  river  Mesa,  to  stir  up  the  llctiapii,  Murini,  and 
otlicr  tril>es  of  north-eastern  Gaul.  Another  banc?  ravaged  the 
lands  of  the  Treveri  and  Ubii.     The  Ubii  were  made  the  mark  of 

H|K!cfal  hatred,  because  under  their  new  name  of  Ai/rippi neuw* 
tlioy  seemed  to  Lave,  renounced  their  German  origin;  and  tlieil' 
cohorts  were  defeated  at  Marood'trum  (Diireu).  A  third  band 
Ihi'catct.ed  Moguntiacum.  Such  was  tin:  stale  of  affairs  at  the  end 
of  October  (till  a.d.)  when  the  news  of  the  great  defeat  of  Vitellius 
at  Cremona  arrived.  The  Gallic  auxiliaries  immediately  declared 
for  Yes]>asian;  at  Novirsuim  and  Gelduba.  the  leeions  took  the 
military  oath  lo  the  new  Eiuj>ei-o.. ,  1ml,  without  enthusiasm. 

It  was  now  necessary  for  Chilis  to  declare  himself,  and  show 
wiie!  her  1 1  jo  sole  object  of  hi.-  revolt  was  the  eluvatiuii  of  Vespasian. 
llin  mask  eouM  no  longer  deceive  atnoue;  it  was  clear  that  the 
deliverance  of  the  German*  of  Northern  Gaul  from  the  luuua;)  yoke 
was  the  aim  of  the  war.  He  sent  a  force,  including  the  eight  veteran 
ISatavian  cohorts,  against  the  army  at  Geliuba.  In  their  ra]iid 
march  from  Vetera  they  seized  Aseibtirgium  (Asberg),  and 
swooped  down  upon  llie  Human  camp  so  suddenly  that.  Yocttla  had 
no  time  to  spread  out  his  line.  He  placed  the  legions  in  the 
centre,  and  the  auxiliaries  surrounded  them  in  irregular  order. 
The  battle  almost  proved  a  defeat  for  the  Romans.  The  cavalry 
advanerd,  but  turned  and  iled  before  the  linn  army  of  the  Germans., 
and  brought  confusion  into  the  ranks  of  the  cohorts,  who  were 
I  lien  easily  cut  down  by  the  foe.  The  auxiliary  Nervii  deserted, 
and  the  legions  were  licine;  discomfited,  when  the  tide  of  battle 
was  turned  by  an  unexpected  reinforcement.  Cohorts  of  the 
Vasciines  of  the  Pyrenees—  supposed  to  be  the  forefathers  of  the 
I'asijucs — enrolled  by  Calba,  when  he  was  governor  of  Tarva- 
cemensis,  happened  to  arrive  at  Ibis  moinenf,  and  aliacked  the 
enemy  in  the  rear.  The  Germans,  bedewing  that  forces  bad 
arrived  from  Nova-siuni  or  Moguiiliaeum,  were  ilinoosrccrted  ai;il 
utterly  routed,  Afier  this  victory  Vocula  at  length  Jidvaneed  to 
the  relief  of  Vetera,  which  was  nifterinj:  severely  from  want  of 
supplies,  and  succeeded  in  entering  the  place  after  a  bard  light 
with  the  besiegers.  The  beasts  erf  burden  and  the  cm  up- followers 
were  sent  to  Nova'sium,  to  bring  provisions  by  land,  as  the  enemy 
commanded  the  live)-.  1  he  first  supply  was  conveyed  safely,  but 
on  the  second  occasion  Civilis.  attacked  the  cohort-  which  escorted 
the  train  of  wagons,  and  conipeJIed  them  to  retreat  to  Gelduba. 
Veeula,  having  added  to  his  own  army  a  thousand  chosen  men  of 
tin!  legions  of  Vetera,  marched  to  Gelduba,  and,  as  the  cohorts 
refused  to  return  lo  Vetera,  proceeded  to  NuViesiiim,  the  head- 
quarters of  Flacctis. 
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§  6.  Here  :i  mutiny  broke  out.  A  donative  for  the  soldiers  bail 
arrived  from  Vitellius,  and  flaceus  distributed  it  in  the  Dime  of 
Vespasian.  The  soldiers,  excited  by  the  carouses  which  followed, 
revived  their  anger  against.  Fluccus,  dragged  him  out  of  his  tent 
and  slew  Mm.  Vocula  would  have  experienced  Hie  same  fsite  lind 
bo  rot  escaped  from  the  camp  "in  disguise.  The  army  proclaimed 
Vitelline  Emperor,  although  lie  was  aheady  d(ad  ('.hose  events 
seem  to  have  taken  place  in  tlie  List  days  of  December).  But 
the  legions  of  Upper  Germany  sum]  dissociated  their  cause  from 
that  of  the  others.  Along  wiib  legion  J.,  they  placed  themselves 
u:idi!i'  the  command  of  Vocula,  renewed  their  allegiance  lo  Vespasian, 
and  marched  up  (he  Rhine  to  di  liver  Mngnul  iiicutu,  which  was 
threatened  by  Ihe  (Jhatli,  the  Usipi,  ;md  the  Malliaei.  But  on 
tlicir  arrival  tlie  enemy  was  aheady  departing.  Voeu'a  remained 
during  the  rest  of  tiie  winter  at  Moguntiacum.  Civilis  renewed 
I  lii'  blockade  of  Vetera,  and  occupied  the  camp  of  Gelduba,  which 
Ihe  Romans  liad  abandoned. 


Sect.  II.— Second  Stage  op  the   Revolt.    The  Impebiom 

Galuahujt. 
§  7,  On  tlie  news  of  the  death  of  Vitellius,  the  mask  of  Civilis 

was  finally  thrown  off,  and  he  nckiiowledgcd  that  he  was  lighting 
against  the  Roman  |«oph>,  The  destruction  of  the  Capitol  bv  lire 
produced  a  profound  impression  upon  Ihe  superstition*  mi  ads  of  Ihe 
Gauls,  who  believed  that  it  betokened  the  approaching  end  of  the 
Unman  Knipire.  The  remnant  of  the  Druids  interpreted  it  as  a 
sign  of  heavenly  wrath,  and  prophcah d  that  the  nations  north  of 
tlie  Alps  wore  soon  to  become  the  lords  of  the  world.  A  conspiracy 
bad  been  organized  by  Julias  Classieus,  a  distinguished  nobleman 
of  the  Truveri,  and  prefect  ef  a  squadron  of  cavalry  wdiieh  had 
fought,  under  Valens  against,  Otho.  lie  renewed  the  design  of 
forming  a  Gallic  kingdom,  which  bad  been  tried  in  vainby  Saerovir, 
and  perhaps  con  tempi  sited  more  recently  by  Viudcx.  His  chief 
associates  were  Ids  countryman  Julius  Tutor,  and  Julius  Sab'mus,  a 
Liugou,  who  pretended  to  be  descended  from  a,  bastard  of  Julius 
Ca'sar.  The  conspirators  met  in  Column,,  and  maintained  secret 
communications  with  Civil  is.  Their  first  object  was  to  get  rid  of 
Vocula,  and  they  accomplished  it  by  a  similar  deceit  to  that  which 
Arminius  practised  on  Varus.  They  induced  Vocula  to  leave 
Mugiin  tiacum,  and  descend  the  Rhine  to  relieve  Vetera,  which 
was  hard  pressed.  On  the  march  from  Nov,i!sium  to  Vetera,  the 
troops  of  Classicus  and  Tutor  rode  forward  on  the  pretext  of 
"  iiig,  and  entrenched  themselves  at  a  distance.    Vocula 
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unable  In  perruaile  l.bcm  to  return, and  could  not  enforce  obedience, 
I  Its  was  compiled  In  fill]  bach  on  Xovsi'sium :  the  Gauls  encamped 
at  a  distance  of  two  miles.  Vetera  could  not  hold  out  much  longer 
ami  when  U  fill,  thy  whole  army  of  the  Germans  would  be  free  to 
attack  Kovresium.  Under  lSiijko  circumstances,  the  legions  deter- 
mined to  desert  Ihoiaiiso  of  1'i'ine  ami  declare  for  the  iuiptriaM 
G'tt/Lvtiiu,  which  was  being  proclaimed  by  Classicus.  Yocula 
appealed  in  vain  to  their  better  feelings,  and  when  he  found  they 
were  determined  to  juiti  the  standards  of  Classicus  and  Civilis,  he 
decided  that  nothing  was  left  for  himself  but  to  die.  Iiefore  lie 
had  time  to  make  arrangements  for  a  voltmlary  deiUh,  ho  was  slain 
by  an  emissary  of  Clsissicus  —  a  legionary  soldier  who  bad  deseitcd. 
The  other  legali,  Gallus  and  Numisius,  wove  thrown  in  chains. 

§  8.  Then  Classicus,  assuming  the  insignia  of  si  ltoman  Emperor, 
entered  the  camp  of  Noviesium.  Hold  (hough  he  was,  he  found  no 
words  to  express  or  defend  his  assumption  of  Such  si.  dignity;  he 
merely  read  out  the  oath  of  allegiance.  The  Human  soldiers  swore 
lidelity  to  the  ''■  Kmpue  of  ilk-  Gauls."  'I'lie  dream  of  Saerovir  and 
Yiudex  was  at  last  accomplished,  if  only  for  a  moment.  Cblssicils 
anil  Tutor  divided  between  them  the  work  of  reducing  the  two 
lilting  provinces  under  the  new  empire  which  was  llms  inaugurated. 
Tutor  undertook  to  secure  the  suihesion  of  the  IVth  and  XXITnd 
legions  at  Moguntiacuni.  Tiie  officers  were  slain  and  the 
soldiers  took  the  same  oath  as  their  comrades  sit  Xovsesium. 
C.a>sictis  himself  procoedtd  lo  Vetera,  where  the  wrelched  '.'arrison, 
reduced  to  the  last  extremities  of  hunger,  were  supporting  life  on 
the  herbs  that  grew  among  the  stones.  They  scot  envoys  to  the 
liiitaviun  chief,  asking  to  be  permitted  lo  leave  the  place  alive,  and 
their  prayers  were  granted  when  they  took  the  oath  of  loyalty  to 
(hss  new  empire,  flu!,  five  nines  from  Vetera  they  were  !  ic.ichernusly 
attacked  by  Ihe  escort,  of  Germans  whom  Civilis  had  ordered  to 
accompany  then!,  and  many  were  slain.  Vetera  was  dismantled 
and  burned,  siud  in  like  manner  all  the  other  winter  sta'ious  of  the 
legions,  including  Itanna  and  Nova'siatn,  were  destroyed  except 
Jloguutiaeuni  ami  Vindonissa.  The  laMor  place  was  at  swell  a 
distance  that  it  was  quite  unaffected  hy  the  rebellion.  The 
XVI th  legion  and  the  auxiliaries  which  had  surrendered  at 
Nova'sium  and  the  1st  legion  from  Henna  were  commanded  to 
repair  to  Augusta  Treverorum— which  Ceissieus  and  Tutor  doubt- 
less intended  to  make  the  capital  of  the  new  empire — within  a 
given  time.  On  their  march  thither  they  had  to  endure  the 
mucking  of  the  inhabitants  through  whose  cuunli-y  they  passed, 
arid  one  squadron  of  cavalry,  the  ula  1'kenllnu,  unable  to  endure 
the   shame    of    the    position,    left    the   procession,    and    went   to      ,., 
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Meguntiaeuui.      On  their  way  they  full  in  wilh  the  murderer  of 
Yoctila,  find  dealt  with  Lira  as  ho  deserved. 

Munius  I.upcrcus,  who"  had  commanded  the  garrison  of  Vetera 
during  the  long  blockade,  was  sent  among  other  gifts  (o  Vclcda,"  a 
German  prophetess  who  played  a  ]  art  in  this  rebellion,  ami 
exorcisul  great  influence  over  her  countrymen.  This  maiden 
bc'iougid  to  tlio  tiioe  nl"  llie  liiucteri,  anil  lived  remote  from  the 
abodes  of  others  in  a  solilary  tuwer  on  the  river  Lnppia.  She  had 
predicted  the  success  of  the  Germans  and  the  des  truction  of  the 
bginus,  mid  the  accomplishment  of  her  prophecy  continual  her 
power.  She  was  soon  called  nput  to  exert  it  for  the  purpose  of 
hindering  her  countrymen  1Vi.hu  abusing  their  victory. 

The  L'bii  had  been  faithful  to  Home  tlnuiighout  the  rebellion  ; 
but  when  the  legions  yielded,  nothing  was  left  for  them  but  to 
yield  too.  The  question  was  then  agitated  by  the  Germans, 
whether  I  hey  should  destroy  Uulouin,  or  leave  it  stand  jug.  Jealousy 
of  the  privileged  position  of  the  l'bii  ami  desire  of  plunder  prompted 
the  t  rans- 1!  ben  an  e  tribes  to  counsel  its  destruction,  but  Civilis 
judged  that  clemency  would  he  the  better  policy.  The  Tencteri 
sent  an  embassy  to  the  colony,  and  demanded  lh.it  the  inhabitants 
should  pull  down  their  walls,  slay  all  the  homans  within  their 
borders,  and  resume  their  German  habits  and  institutions.  Hut  the 
A^rippineuscs  escaped  lion:  the  fuli'itmeoi  of  these  requisitions  by 
appealing  to  the  authority  of  Civilis  and  the  prophetess  VcMu. 
The  Suiiiioi,  who  lived  west  of  the  l.'bii  on  the  Mosa,  were  then 
reduced ;  and  the  Xtrvii,  Tui.gii,  and  l>;ctasii,  who  si  ill  maintained 
the  cause  of  Rome  under  the  leadership  of  Claudius  Labeo,  a 
Batavian,  but  a  rival  of  Civilis,  submitted. 

§  9.  The  new  Gallic  empire  had  i.o  firm  foundation,  aud  was  not 
destined  to  prosper.  It  bad  sprung  up  by  means  of  t.he  Bataviiin 
rebellion;  but  Civilis  and  the  IJatavians,  although  they  made 
Common  cause  with  Classicus  in  pulling  down  the  i Ionian  power, 
s-.oO'.l  aloof  from  the  t-mjirririiii  i.laUhifum.  Tin;  Ocrioans  had  no 
intetiiion  el'  throwing  oil'  llouian  fur  the  sake  of  Celtic  rule.  But 
besides,  the  Gauls  themselves  were  for  the  most  pari,  by  no  means 
favourable  to  the  project  of  the  Treveri  and  the  Lingones.  Julius 
Sahiuus  cast  down  the  bton/.e  tables  on  which  tiie  treaties  between 
Home  and  tiie  I.inguiies  wore  inscribed,  assumed  the  name  of  Caisar, 
and  marched  at  the  head  of  a  disorderly  band  of  his  coutilrymcn 
against  the  ?equaui.  iiut  the  ^equam  were  (aithful  to  Home,  and 
beat  back  the  spurious  Caesar,  who  deserted  in  the  middle  ol  the 
battle,  and  by  burning  down  the  house  to  which  lie  lied  caused  it 
to  be  supposed  that  he  bail  killed  himself.      Iiut  bo  really  remained 
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hidden  in  a  suhl erranean  retreat  far  no  less  titan  five  years,  kept 
alive  by  Lis  wife  Ep;>onina.  He  was  finally  discovered,  ami  put  to 
dcnth,  along  with  Ids  wife,  by  Vfsiiasi«-ri*S  orders. 

'I'iiu  declaration  id'  the  ficipiind  against  the  Guide  relvls  was 
soon  continued  by  the  verdict  of  a  common  council  summoned  by 
the  lierai,  who  tools  upon  themselves  the  initiative  in  this  crisis. 
It  wns  put  to  the  stales  of  (Saul  whether  they  preferred  "liberty 
or  pence."  The  T  re  veil  were  represented  by  Julius  Yalentinus, 
but  the  arguments  of  Julius  A  us  pes,  a  noble  of  tlie  llcmi,  carried 
tlte'day,  and  a  letter  (o  the  Treveri  was  composed  "in  the  name 
of  the  Hauls,"  cabin;;  upon  them  to  desist,  from  war.  The  strongest 
motive  of  tlie  Gallic  stales  in  adhering  to  Home  was  perhaps 
mutual  jealousy.  Tlie  question  presented  itself:  supposing  tlie 
empire  of  the  Gauls  to  be  established,  what  city  will  lie  tlie  centre"' 
The  other  states  would  eertiiinly  never  have  submitted  to  be  ruled 
from  the  city  of  the  Treveri  or  the  oily  of  the  Lingou.es.  It  does 
not  appear  Hint  the  idea  of  a  Federal  Union  — like  that  of  the 
Ach.-eun  League — occurred  to  any  of  the  Gallic  patriots. 

§  10.  In  the  meant  iioe  Muciaims  and  the  government  of  Vcspa:da:i 
were  making  preparations  to  suppress  the  rebels  of  Ihe  north,  both 
Germans  and  Gauls.  Q  1'elillius  Cerealis  was  appointed  to  the 
command  in  Lower,  Aunius  Gallu.s,  the  general  uf  Otho,  in  Upper 
Germany.  Two  of  the  victorious  legions,  the  Vlllth  of  Moesia 
and  the  Xlth  of  Ikimaiia,  along  witii  one  el'  the  Vilcllian  legions, 
the  XXIst,  whose  station  was  Vindonlssa,  were  chosen  for  the 
expedition,  and  marched  northward  by  the  I'ennine,  Cottle.::, 
and  Graian  Alps.  Moreover  the  XlVth  was  summoned  from 
Britain,  and  VI.  Victrix  and  X.  Gemina  from  Spain.  ISut  the 
rebels  did  not  realize,  or  at  least  took  no  sleps  to  meet,  the 
danger  which  was  appr"acliing.  Clvilis  was  engaged  in  pursuing 
bis  enemy  Claudius  Labeo,  in  the  wilds  of  Uelgica.  Classicus  was 
enjoying  his  position  as  Lead  of  an  empire.  Tutor  talked  about 
occupying  the  Alpine  pa*s;s,  but  omitted  to  do  so.  He  had  indeed 
increased  the  forces  of  the  'I.' re vi.il  by  ihe  accession  of  the  V  amniotics 
and  other  small  tribes,  and  some  of  the  legionaries  of  Moguotiacimi 
joined  his  army.  Hcxti lins  Folk,  tile  officer  who  had  been  set  by 
tlie  leaders  of  Vespasian  to  watch  Jia'tin,  was  the  first  to  arrive  .111 
tlie  scene  of  action  with  his  auxiliary  cohorts.  One  cohort  whidi 
he  sent  on  in  advance  was  routed  by  the  forces  of  Tutor,  but  on 
the  approach  of  the  rest  and  of  the  XXIst  legion,  which  li  id 
reached  Viudonissa,  the  legionaries  descried,  and  the  allies  of  f  le 
Treveri  followed  the  example.  Tutor  with  ids  Trcverans  retreat  *1 
lo  liiiuuum,  atid  took  up  a  position  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Na  *a 
(Nahe),  Laving   broken  down   the   bridge.      But    the   cohorts 
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SextiliuB  crossed  by  a  ford,  and  routed  the  Treveri.  The  legions, 
who  had  been  compelled  l.o  post  themselves  al  Angola  Treverc.nmi, 
on  the  news  of  this  defeat,  took  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  Vespasian, 
and  marched  to  the  town  of  llio  jMediomal.rici,  called  in  older  day? 
Divodiirmn,  in  later  days  Mettis,  now  Metz.  The  leaders  Tutor 
and  Valentinus  loosed  the  Treveri  again  to  amis,  and  put  to  death 
the  legati  llereuiiius  and  Nmnisins,  wiioin  they  had  kept  prisoners. 
§  11.  Petillius  Cerealis  now  arrived  at  Moguoliacum.  His  con- 
tempt for  the  enemy,  and  his  rejection  of  a  (.iallie  levy,  inspired  hi» 
troops  with  confidence  ai.d  continued  tin:  (lards  in  their  obedience. 
He  united  the  remnant  of  the  legions  of  Moguntiaciun  with- Lis 
own  army,  and  marched  in  three  days,  at  the  rale  of  nine  hour* 
a  day,  to  Rigodulnm  (I'.iol),  about  ten  miles  from  Augusta 
Tieverortim,  lower  down  the  Mosella,  protected  on  one  side  by 
the  river,  on  the  other  by  sleep  hills.  This  place  had  been 
occupied  by  a  large  band  of  Treveri  under  Yalenrinus,  who  had 
en  trend  led  himself  behind  ditches  and  sione  barricades.  The 
troops  of  Cerealis  boldly  stonnul  the  pusition,  and  Vaicnlinus 
himself  was  captured.  They  then  entered  Augusta  Trevcrorum, 
the  soldiers  ljuriihi^  to  destroy  ike  home  of  Classieus  and  Tutor — 
a  city,  they  said,  far  more  guilty  than  Cremona,  which  had  paid 
so  heavily  for  its  part  in  the  Vitellian  war.  But  the  august  city, 
which  was  desiiued  hereafter  to  become  the  capital  of  a  Belgie 
province,  and  even  a  seat  of  Roman  Kmpercrs,  was  spared  by  the 
decision  of  Cerealis. 

When  Civilis  and  Classicns  learned  that  the  Romans  held 
Augusta  Treveroriim,  they  tried  to  tempt  the  ambition  of  Cerealis 
liv  offering  liiiu  the  irujieriiim  1 1  nil i arum.  Cerealis  did  not  deign 
to  reply  to  the  letter,  which  lie  sent  to  Home;  and  the  rebels 
prepared  for  a  decisive  hatile.  Civilis  counselled  delay,  until  ihey 
should  receive  reinforcements  from  the  t.rat.s-Illicnane  tribes ;  but 
Tutor  urged  that  if  they  delayed,  the  Roman  forces  would  be 
increased  by  the  legions  which  bad  been  summoned  from  Spain 
and  Britain.  The.  advice  of  Tutor  was  followed,  and  (he  forces  of 
the  insurgents  unexpectedly  at.lacked  (.be  Roman  camp.  Augusta 
Trevcrorum  lies  on  the  right,  bank  of  the  Mosella ;  the  Roman  camp 
was  pitched  on  the  left  bank,  (o  protect  t.iie  town  against  the  foe 
coming  from  the  north.  On  the  night  of  the  attack  Cerealis 
himself  happened  to  be  sleeping  in  tile  city,  and  he  was  awakened 
by  the  news  that  his  troops  were  fighting,  and  getting  the  worsl 
of  it.  The  enemy  had  made  a  way  through  the  camp,  routed  the 
cavalry,  and  occupied,  the  bridge  which  connected  Ihe  town  with 
the  left  bank.  The  boldness  and  presence  of  mind  of  the  general 
retrieved  the  fortune  of  the  leu  ions.     Placing  himself  a(   the  head    /~. 
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of  those  whom  the  foe  had  driven  he  fore  thorn  into  the  town,  he 
recovered  the  Uridyl',  and,  reaching  i.lie  camp,  rallied  his  men. 
Everything  was  in  favour  of  the  enemy,  and  the  victory  which  the 
Rotnaiu  secured  seemed  almost  miraculous. 

§12.  The  ,Ag]i|ipmenscs  sdadly  returned  to  their  ailvLiiance  to 
Rome;  they  slew  tbc  Germans  in  their  city,  and  desi.i'oyed  a 
cohort  of  Chiluci  anil  l'>Maus,  which  was  stariuued  at  Tolbiaenm 
(Ziilpich),  hy  making  (hem  intoxicated  and  then  setting  oil 
lire  the  house  in  which  they  sin  inhered,  '['he  rebels  in  liclgica 
were  suppressed  hy  the  XLVth  legion,  which  arrived  from 
Britain.  On  the  other  hand  the  Britannic  lleet  was  defeated  hy 
the  Canninei'ates,  who  were  more  skilful  in  managing  ships,  hut 
this  success  did  not  hinder  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion.  The 
next  defeat  of  Chilis  took  place  at  Vetera,  where,  having  gathered 
together  his  forces  after  the  defeat,  at  Augusta  Treverorum,  he  had 
taken  up  a  strong  position.  The  army  of  Ceroalis,  doubled  in 
number  hy  the  arrival  of  the  legions  from  Spain  and  Britain, 
proceeded  to  Vetera  ;  but  the  combat  was  delayed  by  the  nature  of 
the  ground.  The  fields,  always  marshy,  hail  been  Nodded  by  the 
art  of  Civilis,  who  had  built  a  mole  into  the  Rhine  from  the  right, 
bank,  and  so  caused  the  river  to  overflow.  Thus  the  Romans  could 
cot  approach  the  camp,  and  when  they  attempted  to  tight  in  the 
deep  marsh,  the  I'.ataviaus,  skilful  in  swimming,  bad  the  advantage, 
On  the  following  days,  Ceroalis  drew  out  his  line  of  battle.  The 
"     "lit;  the  legions  in  the  centre, 
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river.  The  approach  of  night  and  the  nature  of  [hi1  prnmiil  pre- 
vented :i  pursuit. 

■  §  13.  After  this  defeat  Civiiis  could  no  longer  liuKI  bis  position 
on  tit  Rhine.  He  made  no  attempt  lo  defend  the  "  (own  of  the 
Batavhms,"  which  is  perhaps  tlio  modem  Cloves,  but  rolreated  into 
Ihc  island.  He  destroyed  llic  dam  of  tin'  hhine,  begun  by  Drusns 
and  finished  in  the  rsign  ui'  Nero  (;">.">  a.d.1,  which  ivas  intended  lo 
divert  the  waters  of  (he  left  arm  of  the  river  into  the  right  or 
eastern  channel.  When  it  was  broken  down,  the  waters  plumed 
into  the  loft  channel,  called  the  Vahnlis,  and  tbc  right  ohminel,  oi 
the  lihine  proper,  was  rendered  shallow.  The  result  of  this  act  of 
Civiiis  was  that,  the  Island  of  the  liatavians  was  made,  as  it  were, 
part  of  Germany — a  trans-Rhenane  land  ;  instead  of  being,  as 
before,  a  pad  of  Gaul.  The  remnant  of  the"  empire  of  the  Gauls,''— 
Tutor,  Cliifsicus,  anil  mure  than  a  hundred  Treveran  senators— also 
found  refuse  in  the  home  of  (,'ivilis,  which  was  now  "beyond  the 
liliitle."  Cerealis  led  bis  forces  down  the  river,  and  occupied  various 
posts.  The  Xth  was  stationed  at  Arenacum  (the  village  of 
Ryndern,  near  Cleves),  (lie  llnd  at  Iiatavudunmi  (near  Nymwcgen), 
while  cohorts  and  aim  of  the  auxiliaries  were  sent  to  Grinncs  and 
Vada,  places  close  to  each  other  on  the  Vabalis.  Cercalis  himself 
probably  made  the  "town  of  the-  Batavians"  his  headquarters. 
Civil  is  divided  his  forces  into  four  pa;  is,  to  attack  these  posts  of  (lie 
Romans.  The  assault  on  Vada  be  undertook  himself,  Grirmes  was 
assigned  to  Classicus  ;  while  Tutor  ana  Verax,  a  nephew-  of  Civiiis, 
inarched  against  Areuacum  and  ISatavenlurum.  The  assault  on 
Areuacum  resulted  in  the  slaugnlcr  of  t'ne  ]irel'eet  of  the  camp  and 
some  ofiicers  and  soldiers.  At  ISntavodurum,  where  the  Romans 
were  building  a  bridge  across  the  river,  there  was  an  indecisive 
skirmish.  On  the  Yahalis  the  fighting  was  more  serious.  Julius 
IV  j.oil  ii  ns,  another  nephew  of  Civiiis,  but  bis  hitler  foe  and  a 
faithful  adherent  of  the  Ih.nuans,  was  slain;  and  the  Germans, 
reinforced  hy  Tutor  and  Verax,  were  winning  llic  day,  when  the 
arrival  of  Cerealis  with  a  band  of  cavalry  decided  the  battle  in 
favour  of  the  Romans.  The  enemy  were  driven  into  the  river. 
Civilis  and  Verax  escaped  by  swimming,  and  Tutor  ami  Classicus 
were  rescued  by  boats.  They  would  have  been  captured  if  the 
Roman  fleet  bad  come  in  time. 

The  conduct  of  the  campaign  hy  Cerealis  had  been  marhed  by 
groat  want  of  camion  and  great  good -luck.  He  did  not  mature  Ids 
plans,  and  yet  I  bey  generally  succeeded  ;  fortune  favoured  him  when 
he  ought  to  have  failed,  But  his  earelessmss  about  details  of 
discipline  prm'ed  almost  fatal  to  him  ii  few  days  after  Ihc 
victory  of  Vada.  New  camps  were  being  ceust.riietcd  at  Kovivsium 
-I --tor 
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anil  Bonna,  us  winter  was  approaching,  and  (.'ctvalis  sailed  up  the 
Rhine  to  inspect  them.  An  escort  of  foot  accompanied  him, 
maieliini;  along  the  bunks,  and,  as  In:  was  returning,  the  trans- 
Rheuane  Germans — Tencteri  and  lirucleri,  doubtless  —  who  wen:  on 
the  watch,  observed  that  the  soldiers  'lid  no!  keep  toother,  and 
were  careless  about  their  night,  eiicanipim.-nts.  Choosing  a  dark 
night,  they  entered  tin:  eiimp,  cut  the  ropes  i.f  sumo  of  the  tents,  and 
massacred  [lie  soldiers  who  were  unable  to  extricate  themselves. 
They  also  dragged  away  the  vessels,  iu  1 . l 1 1 i i  ^  the  "  pra'toriau 
ship"  of  the  commander,  which  waa  towed  up  the  Lnppia,  and 
presented  us  a  <;ift  to  Veleda.  The  cause  of  this  disaster  was  that 
the  watch  had  fallen  asleep,  having  been  ordered  not  to  sound  the 
bu-cina  or  trumpet,  lest  they  should  disturb  Cereidia,  who  waa 
engaged  in  a  love  adventure  somewhere  iu  the  neighbourhood. 

Civilis  simn  abandoned  the  defence  of  tin:  Vahalis  and  retreated 
beyond  this  true  Ithhie  into  the  country  of  the  Frisians.  The 
Romans  then  crossed  the  Vahalis,  and  laid  waste  the  llatavian  Island, 
sparing,  however,  the  private  possessions  of  Civilis,  iu  order  to 
excite  the  imspieiniis  of  his  couuiryiren,  just  as  Areliidanius  hail 
spared  the.  property  of  reticles  in  the  1'eloponnesiail  war,  and 
ilanuibal  tiiat.of  rabies  llaxiiiins.  Hut  the  Ihitavians  were  ready 
to  return  to  their  allegiance;  the  trans-RIicuanes  were  ready  lo 
make  peace;  and  Civiiis,  seeing  the  inclinations  of  his  followers, 
resolved  to  wive  iiis  own  life  by  capitulation.  He  sought  an  inter- 
view with  Cerealis  A  bridge  across  the  river  Nahalia — perhaps 
the  Yssel  or  the  Vecht— waa  severed  in  the  centre,  and  the  two 
leaders  conversed  from  the  broken  extremities,  and  made  their 
terms.  No  record  remains  as  to  (lie  ultimate  fate  of  C'iiilis  or  of 
his  Gallic  allies,  Chissious  and  Tutor.  The  Batavians  resumed  the 
same  position  which  they  had  held  l;r fore  ;  they  paid  no  tribute,  but 
were  largely  employed  as  auxiliaries.  The  submission  of  the  trans- 
Ilhcua.De  Germans,  u'hu  took  part  in  the  war,  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that,  the  prophetess  Yckda  was  conveyed  as  a  captive  to  Home.  We 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  ll.ucianus,  who  along  with  the 
Kmperoi's  son  Ranitian*  hail  come  to  I.ugudituum,  iu  order  to  be 
near  the  scene  of  operations,  had  a  decisive  voice  in  making  the 
linal  negotiations. 

§  X-i.  The  revolt  of  Civilis  could  never  have  taken  place  but  for 
the  strange  position  in  which  the  .Roman  Kmptre  was  placed  after 
the  death  of  Nero.     It  was  a  direct  consequence  of  the  action  of 

■  Tills  circumstance   Rive   the  |HMt   I  JnveiuJ  refers  to  the  remit  of  Civilis 
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tliii  Germanic  legions,  .and  is  merely  another  nut.  of  the  same  drama 
to  which  the  civil  wars  in  Italy  belonged,  it  exhibits  the  mistrust 
i>l'  ofticers  and  relaxation  of  discipline  which  generally  prevailed.  If 
I  he  legions  asserted  at  Betriacum  their  part  in  the  Empire,  the 
auxiliary  troops  asserted  themselves  in  tin;  movement  of  Civilis.  It 
was  piimarily  a  re  bullion  of  the  auxiliaries,  but  it  involved  in  its 
I  rain  aggressions  of  t lie  free  Germans  beyond  the  Chine,  ami  the 
attempt  to  set  up  a  Gallic  empire.  Civilis  has  been  called  a  suc- 
cessor of  Arininias,  and  Ai'miidus,  like  him,  had  been  an  officer  in 
the  Roman  army.  But  it  must  lie  remembered  that  tin;  Chemscans 
were  only  tributaries,  and  did  nol,  like  the  Bulavians,  supply  the 
army  with  recruits.  The  liat.ivism  war  was  properly  a  revolt 
within  the  army  itself,  though  it  accidentally  assumed  larger 
proportions. 

Civilis  has  also  heen  called  a  sacccssor  of  Vindex,  but  this  is  due 
to  a  misconception.  Civilis  itaiced  lu-cd  the  mime  of  Vespasian, 
as  Vindex  used  the  name  of  lialha  ;  lau  the  idea  which,  according 
In  all  appearance,  Yitidex  cherished  of  making  a  liailic  hingdnm 
was  renewed,  not  by  Civilis,  but  hy  Classieus,  Tutor,  and  ijiiUmis. 
The  Batavians  and  the  Cauls  had  a  common  interest  in  their 
hostility  to  home,  and  so  far  they  co-operateo ;  but  Civilis  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  imjii'.rixuit  (jit'llmruiri.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  the  stales  which  look  the  leading  pari  in  establishing 
ihe  Gallic  kingdom,  at  which  Vindex  had  aimed,  were  the  Trcveri 
iiad  Tiingones,  Ihe  very  people  who  had  refused  to  join  his  enterprise, 
and  hail  sided  with  Vergirins  lluf'.is  against  him.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Scquaui,  who  had  supported  the  cause  of  the  Aquitiiniatis, 
declined  to  move  when  the  same  cause  was  ropreseniud  by  Trcverans 
;tnd  IiinsroiiH.  The  events  of  the  rebellion  show  (dearly  that  the 
I  hulls  in  general,  apart  from  a  lew  disaffected  tribes,  had  come  to 
sec  that  their  true  interests  were  liest  served  by  remaining  faithful 
to  Rome.  They  saw  that  to  win  freedom  by  the  help  of  Germans 
beyond  the  libine  would  only  bring  upon  them  a  new  Ariovistus. 
It  should  also  be  remarked  lhat  the  pari  played  by  the  free  Cermaus 
was  a  small  one.  The  revolt  only  iifl'eciei.l  I  hose  Iribes  which  dwelled 
close  to  the  Human  linn  ;  an.i  did  not  call  forth  any  movement  in 
central  Germany.  Moreover,  the  motive  which  attracted  the 
I'riieteri  and  Tenc;cri  to  the  Batavian  siandiird  was  rather  the 
hope  of  immediate  plunder  than  the  expectation  of  any  lasting 
success  against  the  Boman  power. 

js    IS.   When  the  revolt  was  quelled,  Vespasian  adopted  the  wise 

policy  of  letting  bygones  be  bygones.      It  was   of  course  impossible 

to  ignore  the  conduct  of  the  Germanic  legionai  ies,  who  had  failed 

so  signally  in  meeting  the  responsibility  which  had  fallen  to  thei: 
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share — who  had  taken  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  Julius  of 
Trier.     The  four  legions  of  the  Lower  province  (f.,  V.,  XV.,  XVI.) 

and  one  legion  of  the  Upper  (I  V.  Maeedoniea)  were  broken  up  ;  the 
XXflnd,  the  legion  of  Vocula,  was  pardoned.  But  Vespasian 
hail  learned  a  lesson  from  the  rebellion,  and  he  made  a  very 
important  change  hi  the  organisation  of  the  auxilia.  The  cohorts 
anil  air.  no  longer  consisted  of  men  of  the  same  nation.  Batavians 
and  Treverans,  lb"  example,  were  scattered  among  nli  (he  auxiliary 
regiments  indifferently.  Moreover,  the  command  of  the  auxiliaries 
was  no  longer  entrusted  to  natives,  like  Arminius  and  Chilis,  hut 
to  men  of  Italian  origin  ;  and  these  troops  were  not  employed  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  (heir  homes.  The  result  was  that  a  rebellion 
like  that  of  Oivilis  did  not  occur  again, 


§  1G.  In  regard  to  the  Jews,  Claudius  followed  the  pol'ey  of 
Tiberius.  Their  worship  was  checked  in  Italy  ;  but  toleration  was 
granted  to  them  in  their  own  land  and  in  the  east.  Claudius  went, 
even  further.  He  gave  all  the  hinds  which  had  formed  the  kingdom 
of  Herod  to  his  friend  Herod  Agrippii,  th'is  returning,  as  he  loved 
to  do,  to  the  system  of  Augustus.  By  this  means  direct  collision 
between  the  Unmans  and  Jews  was  avoided  :  A';rippa  acted  as  inter- 
mediate. Tint  when  lie  died  in  4i  A.o.,  bis  son  Agrtppa,  aged  seven- 
teen years,  was  considered  loo  young  to  take  Lis  fit  hers  place,  and 
du'lea  was  one;.'  more  made  a  province  of  subordinate  rank.  From 
this  moment  a  spirit  of  hatred  and  rebellion  fermented  in  Judea. 
The  Jews  had  not  forgotten  how  O.dus  hail  insisted  upon  receiving 
divine  honours  ;  they  feared  that  another  Emperor  might  do  the 
same,  and  regarded  all  llonian  Empriv.rs  as  abominable.  National 
sentiment  and  religious  bigotry  Were  inseparable  fir  the  Jews;  and 
the  fanatics  burned  to  cast  off  the  Roman  yoke  or  die  in  the 
attempt. 

The  insurrection  did  not  break  out  till  66  A. p.,  but  it  was 
prepared  dining  twenty-two  years.  The  great  fault  of  the  Romans 
was  that,  instead  of  stamping  out.  the  elements  of  op[josition,  l.bey 
tried  hj  humour  an  irreconcilable  people,  and  yielded,  wherever  it 
was  possible,  to  the  prejudices  and  absurd  demands  of  the  Jews. 
Thus  a  Human  soldier  was  executed  because  he  had  torn  a  roll  of 
th'?  law.  Another  mistake  was  that,  too  small  a  military  force  was 
kept  in  the  province  and  was  mainly  recruited  from  the  province 
itself.  As  for  the  Jews,  they  brought  (heir  destruction  upon 
themselves.       Tin    high     priests   were    worthless    arid   violent,   and 
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took  advantage;  of  tint  yielding  spirit  of  their  rulers  to  make 
most  mmasonablo  demands.  During  these  iweidy-f wo  years  the 
Komaus  were  continually  trying  to  suppress  llie  Inlands  of  the 
hills,  whom  the  Jews  caked  Zealots.  They  combined  the  spirit  of 
the  robber  with  that  of  the  religions'  fanatic.  Cuspius  Fadus,  the 
first  procurator  lmdur  Claudius,  milted  them  oil'  of  (heir  strongholds 
and  slew  them,  lint  llie  evil  broke  out  agaia  under  his  successor, 
Tiberius  Alexander,  a  nephew  of  tin;  philosopher  f'hilo,  and  lie 
succeeded  in  capturing  two  noted  leaders,  Jacnbus  ami  Simon,  sous 
of  Judas  the  Galilean,  whom  he  crucified.  There  was  a  constant 
feiil  between  Galilee  and  Samaria,  and  the  latter  district  was 
subject  to  the  incursions  of  armed  bands,  of  Galilean  brigands.  Tins 
led  to  a  serious  collision  in  llie  year  oil  a.li.,  in  which  Ummidius 
Quadralus,  the  governor  of  Syria,  was  obliged  to  interfere.  The 
alfair  was  attributed  to  the  rivalry  of  the  two  proenrattsrs,  Cumanns 
of  Galilee,  and  L'Vlix  of  Jiuiea  and  Samaria-,  and  Qaadratos  having 
held  an  investigation  punished  Cumauus,  and  pleased  the  Jews 
hy  executing  a  tribune,  named  Celer,  in  Jerusalem.  Felix,  who 
was  equally  to  blame,  escaped,  because  he  was  tlie  brother  of  the 
[Miwerful  frcedman  1'allas,  and  the  husband  of  Agrippa's  sister 
Drusilla.  The  marbles  continued  under  Fcstus  and  Albinos,  Ibe 
success*,  as  of  Felix.  War  agaii  st  Ih  me  «  as  [in in  lied  in  the  st reels; 
miracles  and  prophecies  were  the  order  of  the  d  iv  ;  the  Zealots  of 
ihe  bills  were  as  violent  as  ever.  There  was  no  real  grievance.  It 
was  not  the  case  of  an  oppressed  people  rising  against  oppressors,  or 
bondmen  struggling  for  their  freedom.  The  war  was  due  to  the 
fanaticism  of  short-sighted  peasants. 

Tiio  audinrity  Over  tiic  iemple  and  ils  t.  re  a  so  res,  and  [he  nomina- 
tion of  the  high  priests,  bad  been  assigned  in  41  a.d.,  not  to  the 
procurator,  but  to  Herod  of  Ciialcis,  and  after  his  death  in  -16  A.D. 
had  been  transferred  to  his  heir  Agrippa.  In  53  a.d.  Agripja  had 
received,  instead  of  Chalcis,  the  districts  of  Ratauca,  Auranitis, 
Trachouitis,  Gaulumtis,  and  Abilene,  along  with  Ibe  title  of  king, 
and  two  years  later  he  received  from  Xei'o  Tiberias  and  Tarichea 
in  Galilee,  and  Julias  in  I'crayi.  Agrippa  stood  hy  the  llomans 
faithfully  throughout  the  Jewish  war. 

§  17.  The  insurrection  broke  out  under  the  procurator  Gessiu- 
Florus  (G4-G6  A.n.).  Cassarea  was  inhabited  hy  Greeks  and  Jews, 
poss-essiog  the  same  civil  rights,  the  dews  being  the  more  numerous. 
But  under  Nero  the  Greeks  disputed  the  ridils  of  the  Jews,  and 
appealed  to  the  government  at  Home.  liurrtis  decided  in  favour 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  citizenship  was  declared  to  be  a  privilege 
which  did  not  belong  to  the  Jews  (G2  a.d.).  This  decision  led  to 
tumults  in  the  town.      Finally  the   Jews  left  Ctesarea,  but  w 
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compelled  by  the  governor  tn  return,  and  then  slaughtered  in  it 
street  riot  (Aug.  (.1,  UC  A.D.). 

In  Jerusalem,  things  came  to  a  crisis  at  (lie  same  time.  The 
■lews  were  divided  info  two  parties ;  the  men  of  moderation,  win.), 
putting  their  trust  in  the  Lord,  kuiv.  ready  to  endure  Roman  rule 
without  resistance,  and  the  men  of  action,  who  resolved  to  found 
the  kingdom  of  heaven  by  the  sword.  The  former  wore  the 
I'harisces,  the  latter  the  Zealots,  and  the  [tower  of  the  Zealots  was 
i']i  the  increase.  To  thin  party  belonged  Hlvarair,  sun  of  the  high 
priest  Ananias."  lie  was  a  young  man  of  upright  character  ;  but  it 
lias  been  said  of  him  that  his  virtues  were  more  dangerous  than  bis 
lather's  vices.  Ho  was  overseer  of  the  Temple,  and  be  forbade 
those  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Jewish  faith  to  present,  offerings  to 
Jehovah  in  the  outer  court,  although  this  had  always  been 
permitted  hy  tradition. f  He  refused  to  listen  to  (lie  rem  on -[.ranees 
uf  the  wiser  .lews.  The  moderate  party  resolved  to  make  an 
itttemot  to  put  down  the  fanatics.  They  asked  the  Romans  and 
King  Agrippa  (it  help;  and  Agrippi  sent  some  cavalry,  lii.lt 
Jerusalem  was  lilled  with  extreme  patriots  ami  desperadoes  known  as 
"  men  of  the  dagger,"  who  were  ready  to  exterminate  supporters  of 
Roman  rule.  The  Roman  garrison  in  the  citadel  was  surprised  and 
cut  to  pieces.  The  greater  number  of  the  moderates,  the  soldiers 
of  Agrippa,  and  some  Romans,  occupied  the  king's  pakce  on  Zion, 
but  could  not  maintain  their  position  against,  overwhelming 
nuniliers,  and  eapiti dated.  K roe  departure  was  refused  to  the  Romans, 
but  they  were  assured  that  their  lives  would  he  spared.  But  they 
were  disarmed  and  cut  to  pieces.  Ananias  the  high  priest  and 
other  leaders  of  the  moderate  party  were  slain.  After  the  victory 
a  quarrel  broke  out  between  Kioa^ar,  who  seems  to  have  felt 
remorse  for  the  perfidy  uf  his  foilmvers  and  ins  father's  death,  ami 
Mauahem,  the  most  violent  of  "  the  men  of  the  dagger."  It  ended 
in  the  execution  of  Mauahem. 

Thus,  in  t'a.'sarea  the  fees  of  the  Jews  had  .slaughtered  the  dews; 
in  Jerusalem  the  Jews  had  slaughtered  their  foes ;  and  it  was  said 
that  both  events  happened  on  the  same  day.  Other  Greek  towns 
followed  the  example  of  (:,a:sarea.  The  Jews  in  Damascus,  Gadaru, 
Heyihopulis,  Asealou,  were  massacred.  The  bitterness  against  them 
broke  out,  too,  in  Alexandria,  and  the  street-tnniults  required  the 
interference  of  the  I'.oman  troops.  As  soon  as  Cestius  Callus,  the 
governor  of  Syria,  hoard  what  h;id  happened  in  Jerusalem,  he  set 
forthwith  his  troops  to  put  down  the  insurgents.  His  army  con- 
sisted of  about  20,000  Roman  soldiers,  and  13,000  auxiliaries  from 
•  The  s»m*  n-Im  in  called  a  "  vltited        t  Even  offering  to  AiigusUi  hart  been 
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tin;  dependent  kingdoms,  along  with  forces  of  Syrian  mil! tin. 
Having  taken  Joppa  ami  slain  its  inhabitants,  he  marched  on 
Jerusalem,  and  stood  before  its  walls  in  September.  But  the  strong 
for  titrations  dcticd  him,  and  lie  was  driven  back  will]  serious  loss. 
The  news  of  the  failure  of  (.rail us  reached  Nero  til  Greece,  and  he 
appointed  Mucianus  legalus  ol'  Syiia,  and  aligned  to  Vespasian  the 
task  of  quelling  the  Jewish  rebellion,  as  an  independent  lcgatus, 

S  IS.  The  three  legions,  which  had  bee;i  sent  from  the  lllyrio 
lands  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Parthia,  were  perhaps  already 
returning  to  their  original  stations.  If  so,  they  were  now  sent 
hack  on  account  of  the  rebellion.  Two  of  them,  V,  Maeedonica 
and  XV.  Apolliuaris,  were  given  lo  Vespasiuti, along  with  one  of  the 
Syrian  legions,  X.  FreteiisJs.  'I'he  other  additional  legion,  IV. 
Scytliiea,  look  the  place  of  the  Xth  in  Syria,  and  remained  there 
pcrmnnenlly.  Jn  addition  to  his  three  legions  and  their  auxilia, 
Vespasian  hail  large  Indies  of  troops  cuiitnbured  by  the  do  pen 'lei  it 
kings  of  Cunimageiic,  J'lmosa,  and  Xahatea,  as  will  as  by  Agrippa. 
'I'he  whole  army,  amounting  to  more  than  00,000  men,  was 
mustered  at  Ptolemais  in  spring,  07  a.d.,  anil  entered  1'alestine. 
The  entire  country,  Galilee  and  Samaria,  as  well  as  Judea,  was 
now  in  tho  bands  of  the  insurgents,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Greek  towns.  They  had  taken  anil  destroyed  Anthedon  and 
Gaza,  but  after  they  bad  failed  at  Asealon,  they  confined  them- 
selves lo  defensive  measures,  and  did  not.  meet  the  1  tomans  in  the 
open  field.  'Vespasian's  plan  was  slow,  but  sure.  Jle  decided  tu 
make  no  attempt  against  Jerusalem  mil i L  he  bad  isolated  it  by 
reducing  the  surrounding  districts.  The  first  campaign  was 
occupied  with  the  reduction  of  Galilee,  and  the  coast  as  far  as 
Asoalon.  Jn  this  warfare  the  historian  Josephus  played  a  con- 
siderable pari..  The  siege  of  Jolapata,  which  he  defended,  lasted 
forty-five  days.  He  was  a  member  of  the  moderate  party,  but 
was  appointed  commander  in  Galilee.  Josephus  escaped  with  bis 
life,  and  found  favour  with  Vespasian,  whose  client  he  became, 
adopting  the  name  Titus  Flavins.  During  the  following  winter, 
Vespasian  kept  two  legions  at-  Gcsarea,  and  stationed  the  third  at 
Seylhopolis,  so  aa  to  cut  off  communications  between  Judea  and 
Galilee.  In  the  spring  of  63  a.d.,  ho  proceeded  to  occupy  tie 
regions  beyond  the  Jordan,  including  the  important  towns  of 
Gadara  and  Gerasa.  Tho  fugitives,  who  were-  driven  from 
their  homes  by  tho  Ilomaii  soldiers,  Hooked  to  increase  the 
multitude  collected  in  Jerusalem.  Vespasian  then  took  up 
quarters  at  Jericho.  Samaria  was  occupied  in  the  north,  hhimea 
in  ihc  south,  and  (he  legions  "cie  about  to  advance  on  Jerusalem. 
when  the    news   of   Nero's   death    arrived.      Vespasian    was    not 
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disposed  to  put  himself  in  a  false  position  by  continuing  to  ; 

logatus,  until   his  powers  should   !:«  renewed  by  Nero's  succ 

Military     operations    wen:   therefore    suspended,    and    before  CI  alba 

could  send  bis  commands  to   Ves|iasian,   winter   had  approached, 

The-  fall  of  Galba  aod  tlie  struggle  between  Otho  and  V'itollius  gave 

the  Jewsa  still  longer  respite 

Yitotlius,  Ycspa-dan  began  to  resume  operations, 

again  interrupted  the  warfare,  and  it  was  not  till  the  spring  of  70 

A.D.  that  his  son  Titus  marched  against  Jerusalem  to  end  the 

miserable  episode. 

§  19.  Jerusalem,  in  the  meantime,  was  a  scene  of  wild  confusion. 
The  leader  of  the  moderate  party  had  been  slain,  the  Zealots 
reigned  supreme,  and  quarrelled  and  fought  anion-  themselves. 
There  were  three  main  parties.  One  headed  by  Eleazar,  son  of 
Simon,  and  consisting  of  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem,  occupied 
the  inner  enclosure  of  the  Temple.  The  outer  court  of  the  Temple 
was  held  by  John  of  Giscak  and  his  Galileans.  Another  party, 
under  Simon,  son  of  Gioras,  of  Gerasa,  held  the  upper  town,  the  hill 
of  Zion.  But  when  the  Humans  came,  these  factions  composed  their 
differences,  and  fought  side  by  side.  t'ieaK.ai's  party  placed  ilscli' 
under  John,  and  thus  the  rivalry  was  narrowed  to  two  competitors, 
Simon  in  the  city  and  John  in  the  Temple. 

Titus  might  have  blockaded  the  citv,.r_id  starved  the  inhabitant 
out,  but  he  wished  to  inaugurate  the  new  Flavian  dynasty  and 
make  his  own  reputation  by  a  brilliant  exploit.  Jerusalem  was 
defended  on  a".l  villus  by  impregnable  rock*,  except  on  the  north, 
on  which  side  it  had  been  attacked  by  iho  Assyrians,  and  more 
recently  by  I'ompcius.  Herod  Agrippa  had  attempted  to  strengthen 
the  formications  on  this  accessible  .side,  but  the  Romans  had 
prevented  him.  The  walls  which  lie  had  planned  were  hastily 
nosed  under  the  direction  of  ihu  Sanhedrim  during  the  in-  iivn  timi. 
The  task  of  Titus  was  not  an  easy  one.  When  he  had  stormed  the 
outer  wall,  and  penetrated  into  the  new  city,  a  second  wall  met 
him  which  lie  had  to  pass  before  he  could  reach  the  lower  city 
on  the  hill  of  Aera.  Then  lie  had  to  storm  the  temple,  surrounded 
by  an  inner  and  an  outer  wall,,  and  the  adjoining  citadel,  called 
Antonia.  The  strong  defences  of  Zion,  on  which  the  upper  city 
was  built,  and  the  palace  u;'  llerod,  stiil  remained. 

The  forces  of  Titus  had  been  increased  by  another  legion  from 
Syria,  XII.  Fulminata.  The  first  wall  resisted  for  a  long  time 
all  the  attempts  of  the  assailants,  but  at  length  fell  beneath 
the  battering-rain.  Many  of  the  besieged  v.'ould  then  have  been 
willing  to  submit,  hi  fear  of  the  famine  which  threatened  them,  and 
the  Roman  general  sent  Joseph  us  to  the  wall  to  offer  h 
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hihabltasns,  while  they  ci 


.  half-witted  Cinntic,  Joslm 


from  (lie  cast  and  from  the  west,  from  the  north  ami  from  the 
south!"  and  "Woe  to  Jerusalem!"  None  dared  to  hinder  or 
jih  nisi  i  him.  Due  day  ho  ut  to  ml  a  nm  cry,  "  Woe  In  mo  also  ! " 
and  at  the  same  moment  lie  was  killed  by  a  slone  from  a  catapult 
of  the  besiegers.  .All  sorts  of  portents  were  said  to  have  occurred, 
The  doors  of  the  Temple  hurst  open,  and  a  voice  more  than  human 
cried,  "  Let  us  depart  hence!  "  and  a  great  sound  of  departure  was 

At  last,   at  the   end    of    three    months,   the   second   wall    was 

passed,  and  the  citadel  Anton ia  taken.  This  castle,  close  to  Ihe 
temple,  and  overlooking  it,  was  destroyed  by  tlie  Komans,  except 
one  wing,  which  was  left  standing  as  a  watch-tower.  Titus  then 
allowed  considerable  numbers  of  the  population  to  leave  tiie  town  ; 
but  the  Zealots  remained  deaf  to  the  expostulations  of  Jo.sopbus, 
and  the  admonitions  of  the  Jews  who  had  been  taken  captive  in 
the  lower  city.  They  refused  to  spare  the  temple  by  timely 
submission  to  the  besiegers.  They  carried  on  the  work  of  defence 
with  no  regard  to  the  sacred  character  (.if  the  place,  and  even 
desecrated  the  Holy  of  Holies  by  their  presence.  For  a  long  time 
they  bafilcd  the  assaults  of  the  Honnms;  but  the  defence  of  the 
outer  temple-wail  gradually  relaxed,  and  at  length  the  burning 
missiles  of  the  assailants  set.  tire  t.o  the  northern  portico.  The  two 
leaders,  John  of  Giseala,  and  Simon,  son  of  Gioras,  with  some  of  their 
followers,  escaped  by  the  connecting  causeway  which  they  broke 
down  behind  them,  into  the  upper  city.  But  the  multitude  ami 
the  priests  stood  firm  in  the  inner  enclosure.  The  homans  wiih 
difficulty  passed  the  outer  wall,  making  a  path  for  themselves 
with  the  help  of  fire,  which  soon  spread  and  consumed  the  royal 
porch  of  Herod.  Many  of  the  Jews  perished  in  t'oe  flames,  the 
rest  were  cut  down  in  a  final  struggle.  The  Temple  and  its 
treasures  were  burned  to  the  ground  (August).  The  chiefs  still 
lay  behind  the  defences  of  the  upper  city,  hopeless,  yet.  resolved 
not  to  yield,  lint  discord  raged  among  the  garrison  of  the  last 
Hlroiighiild,  and  a  large  number  nf  .lews  gave  themselves  up  to 
the  Itomans.  The  rest  were  reduced  by  famine,  and  the  chiefs 
nt  last  abandoned  the  defence  of  the  rampart,  and  snujrht  refuge 
ill  the  subterranean  passages  with  which  the  hill  was  Imnevcoiulied 
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and  by  which   ihey  hoped   to  reach  the   valleys    beyond.    The 

r.0]ii:ms  then  entered  ;  and  slew,  plundcrd!,  and  burin.-il  (September 
2ni5).  The  siege  had  lasted  over  five  months,  but  at  length 
Jerusalem  was  laid  in  ruins,  Simon  and  John,  unable  to  escape 
in  the  underground  galleries,  and  pressed  by  lumber,  came  forth 
from  their  holes,  and  Mil  rendered.  The  life  of  -lohn  was  spared, 
but  Simon  was  reserved  for  the  triumph,  and  put  to  deal.ii  alter- 
waidfl.  Those  of  the  insurgents  who  escaped,  held  out  for  years 
in  the  rock  fortresses  of  .Massaila  and  Mneliauus,  near  the  Dead 
Sea.  The  captives  were  put  to  death  or  sold  into  slavery.  Many 
died  from  sturvalion,  refusing  to  accept  fimd  from  their  warders. 

■f -0.  Although  Vespasian  and  Titus  disdained  (o  add  to  their 
names  the  title  Ju.laieiis,  drawn  from  a  people  whom  they  despised, 
they  did  not  omit  to  celebrate  a  tiiumpii  in  liononr  of  the  victory  ; 
and  au'arch  w-as  ereeteil  by  the  senate  to  Titus  after  his  death 
on  which  may  be  slid  seen  a  sculpture  of  the  golden  candlestick 
with  seven  branches,  whi'-h  was  rescued  from  ihe  sanctuary  of  tile 
Temple.  Another  arch  was  erected  during  his  lifetime  in  the 
Circus,  and  the  deuiea'ion  celebrates  his  capture  of  Jerusalem, 
■'which  all  leaders,  kings  and  nations  before  him  bad  either 
Slacked  in  vain  or  left  wholly  imatteoipled."  The  statement 
is  ludicrously  false  ;  and  if  we  can  excuse  the  senate  for  ignorance 
of  the  Assyrian  siege  or  even  of  that  of  Antiochus  Epiphancs,  we 
cannot  understand  their  ignoring  Pompciic;. 

Tie  demolition  of  Jerusalem,  which  lay  in  ruins  as  Carthage  and 
Corinth  bad  once  lain,  deprived  the  Jewish  nati"U  of  n  centre. 
The  high  priesthood  and  the  Sanhedrim  were  abolished,  and  the 
Israelites  were  left  without  a  head.  The  yearly  tribute  which 
every  Jew,  wherever  he  dwelled,  used  to  send  to  the  temple,  was 
now,  by  a  sort  of  bitter  parody,  to  be  sent  to  the  temple  of 
Capitoline  Jupiter.  It  is  a  disputed  question  whether  Titus 
really  wish  ml  to  destroy  the  Temple  with  all  its  wonders,  Ot 
whether  i(s  destruction  was  an  accident  which  be  deplored.  It 
seems,  on  the  whole,  more  likely  that  its  destruction  was  part 
of  the  political  scheme  which  the  Human  government  biiii  devised. 
to  settle  the  petty,  hut  troublesome  Jewish  question  once  for  all. 
It  should  lie  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that  Vespasian  at 
the  same  time  closed  tiie  Temple  of  Onins  near  Memphis  in  Kgypt, 
the  chief  sanctuary  of  the  Kgyptiau  Jews.  The  euiulngralion 
was  a  matter  for  praise  to  the  Roman  ]«>ct  Valerius  1'lacctis,  who, 
in  the  invocation  of  his  "  Argon autica,"  celebrates  Titus  for 
•^altering  the  torches  in  Solynia: 
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.Tudea  iiccimii  a  province  of  the  Empire,  mid  the  camp  of  I  he 
Xlli  IdgiiH!,*  which  was  left  as  ils  garrison,  was  pitched  on  the 
ruins  of  tbe  fallen  capital.  Henceforward,  the  troops  levied  in 
Judea  were  employed  elsewhere.  A  settlement  of  Roman  veterans 
was  made  at  Emmaus.  In  Samaria,  the  chief  town,  Sicheni,  wan 
organised  under  the  name  ri;ivi:i  Xcnpulis,  as  a  Greek  city.  On 
ilie  other  hand,  Oesarea,  hitherto  a  Greek  city,  was  made  a 
Flavian  Colonic  of  Roman  type.  King  Agrippa,  who  had  sup- 
ported the  Romans,  loyally,  retained  his  possessions  as  long  as 
he  lived;  but  on  his  dentil,  about  thirty  years  later,  his  kingdom 
was  incorporated  in  (lie  province  of  Syria. 
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death.      §  21.Charncternncl  policy  of  Dnmitian.      His  strictness 


Sect.  I —Vest  am  an. 

g    1.    Tub   new  ruler   of   the  I'.oraan  world,  Titus  Flavins  Vcs> 

pasiatius,  lias  (tic  distinction  of  having  1". >■  ui'1'.-il  a  new  dynasty. 
Indeed  lie  might  claim  lo  be  con  si  <\  eve  'I  a  serein]  Augustus,  some- 
what as  Augustus  claimed  to  lie  a  second  Romulus.  He  was 
railed  upon  to  perform  a  tank  of  the  same  kind  us  that  which 
Augustus  wrought,  though  on  a  far  smaller  scale.  The  conqueror 
of  Vitelline,  like  the  conqueror  of  Aiilonios,  had  lo  pacify  the  state 
and  restore  order  afler  civil  wars.  The  wars  which  followed  the 
death  of  Nero  were  not  as  great  in  importance  or  duration  as  those 
which  followed  the  death  of  Julius,  lint  (hey  were  serious  enough 
to  put  the  slate  out.  of  joint,  arid  Vespasian  has  the  glory  of  having 
net   it   right  so  effectively   that  the   machine  went  smoothly   for 


required  the  plainest  common  sense,  and  he  had  no  illusions  of 
icLgiuatii'ii  ;  it  ivquko:!  caution,  and  lie  was  not  rash  ;  it  requirid 
atermin.ition,  and  when  ho  had  made  up  his  mind,  nothing 
jteiTed  him  from  carrying  out  his  resolve.* 
The  elevation  of  a  Sabine  of  humble  birth  to  the  Principals  is 
symptom  of  the  levelling  process  which  was  gradually  raising 
aly  to  an  equality  with  Home.  Hitherto,  no  man  who  was  not 
f  high  Roman  de-cent  was  regarded  us  a  jo-silile  candidate  for 
ie  Empire.  In  appearance,  the  homely  Vespasian  was  very 
(f.rent  from  the  arislocralic  Augu.-tus.  He  was  square  ami 
nuly  built,  his  neck  thick,  his  features  coarse,  his  eyes  small, 
s  a  soldier,  he  was  competent,  hill  not  brilliant,,  lie  had  enjoyed 
fair  education,  and  could  speak  a.nd  write  Greek  with  ease.  He 
as  careless  of  appearances,  and  was  not  ashamed  of  his  humble 
rigin.  He  laughed  at  the  flattery  of  the  poets  who  tried  to 
iscover  a  heroic  origin  for  his  municipal  family,  lie  had  a  sharp 
ud  homely  wit.  An  anecdote  is  related  of  him  that,  having  been 
rlliciscd  by  Florus  for  pronouncing  the  word  phiustrum,  "a 
■aggon,"  in  provincial  fasiihm  pliisii-'tm,  he  addressed  Florus,  on 
*  Part  of  the  Lrx  de  imperia  l™sse.l  for  Vcs]«siau  is  exUnt;  see  above  Clap    II. 
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meeting  lum  next  day,  as  0  t<'i".itre.  Ik:  wan  not,  poi-haps,  naturally 
superstitious,  but  while  lie  was  at  Alexandria,  oriental  flatterers 
practised  on  his  credulity.  A.  blind  man  and  a  cripple  alleged 
that  the  god  Scrapie  had  assured  them  that  the  new  lmperator 
possessed  the  divins  power  of  healing  their  infirmities.  Vcspasia.u 
was  persuaded  to  tci:cli  Ihi:  eyes  ol'  the  blind  with  his  spittle,  and 
to  place  his  foot  on  the  lame  man  ;  immediately  the  blind  received 
Iiis  sight  and  she  lainc  walked.  Vespasian  was  deceived  l>y  the 
iii![jostiirr,  anil  was  filled  with  ».  deep  respect  for  the  oracles  of 
Serapis.  lie  married  I'lavia  Domitilla,  and  by  her  had  three 
children,  Titus,  Domitian,  and  Domitilla.  After  her  death,  he  did 
not  marry  again,  but  funned  a  permanent  conned  ion,  known  as 
roi,t'<hi:niiuiii,  will]  a  freednoinan,  named  Cienis,  with  whom  he 
bad  been  intimate  before  his  marriage. 

^  •*.  Vespasian  did  not  arrive  in  Heme  until  the  summer  i>f 
70  A.n.  Before  he  returned,  the  senate  had  taken  in  hand  the 
restoration  uf  the  Capitol,  for  while  the  temple  of  Jupiter  (,'apito- 
linus  lay  in  ruins,  it  was  believed  that,  the  Empire  could  not  be 
prosperous.  The  worl;  was  entrusted  to  L,  Yestinus,  a  knight 
of  high  reputation,  although  such  works  usually  devolved  upon 
senators.  The  ruins  of  the  old  temple  were  removed,  by  the  err  1  era 
of  the  haruapiees,  so  that  the  new  edifice  might  be  erected  on  the 
foundations  of  the  old  ;  "  for  the  gods  do  not  wish  the  old  form  to 
he  ebatigeil,"  On  the  i-'lst  Juue,  bem;  a  fair  da;-,  soldiers  wiiose 
names  were  auspicious  (such  as  Valerius  or  Snlvius),  entered  the 
arena,  crowned  wiih  garlands;  and  the  Ve.slal  vhgios  along  with 
buys  and  girls,  Loth  ol'  whose  paruds  ivcro  alive,  sprinkled  the  site 
with  tlte  water  of  springs  and  running  streams.  The  praetor, 
Helvidius  T'riscus,  then  purified  i;  by  the  blood  of  a  boar,  a 
wether,  and  a  bull,  and  having  placed  the  entrails  on  an  altar  of 
turf,  repeated  after  the  poolit"e\  a  prayer  to  Jupiter,  Juno,  Minerva, 
and  the  patron  gods  of  Home,  to  prosper  tbc  undertaking,  and  by 
divine  help  raise  the  temple.  Then  he  touched  tbc  fillets  which 
bound  the  foundation-stone,  and  it  w.is  draped  to  the  spot  where 
it  was  destined  to  lie  by  the  combined  efforts  of  priests,  senators, 
knights,  and  the  people.  Heap;  of  gold  and  silver  coins,  never 
used  for  profane  purposes,  and  nuggets  of  unwrought  metal,  were 
then  cast  on  the  foundations.  The  new  temple  was  1  milt  on  the 
plan  of  the  old  one,  but  the  liaruspices  permitted  Vespasian  to 
raise  it  to  a  greater  height  than  the  1  em  pie  restored  by  Catulus. 

'Ibis  striking  ce'eiuouy  jimi  the  rebuilding  of  the  Capitol,  were 
a  fitting  inauguration  of  the  era  introduced  by  the  accession  of 
Vespasian,  tut  era  of  |  eaee  and  tranquility.  The  temple  of  Janus 
was  closed  in  the  following  year  (71  a.d.)  after  the  return  of  Titus 
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from  the  conquest  of  Juilca;  and  the  peace  which  Vespasian 
bestowed  upon  the  world  was'(lils.e  llie/inr  Air</ti>(<()  appreciated 
by  his   contempoiaries,    celebrated    hy   poets,  and    impressed   on 

§  :.S,  Vespasian  followed  (he  example  of  Augustus,  and  the  mote 
recent  example  of  Oalbu,  in  taking  to  hi-nseif  a  consort  in  the 
Empire.  liotii  the  proconsular  imporium  anil  the  ttihntiiciiiri  power 
were  conferred  on  his  son  Titus  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  Titus 
held  a  position  like  that  which  Tiberius  lield  in  the  last  years  of 
Augustus.  The  object  of  Vespasian  was  not  to  lighten  his  own 
labours,  but  to  secure  the  succession  f'ot  his  son.  Titus  was  allowed 
to  assume  more  of  the  imperial  privileges  than  bad  been  conceded 
to  any  consort  before.  He  wore  the  laurel  wreath,  and  vota  were 
offered  in  his  name.  Ho  also  styled  himself  liuperaior;  but 
while  Vespasian  used  this  title  as  a  pramomen,  Titus  bore  it  as  a 
cognomen  (Titus  Ca'sar  Impcratur  Vespasiaons).  The  position  of 
Titus  was  also  rendered  unique  in  another  way.  The  dangers 
which  threatened  the  Principals  from  the  power  which  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  pra'torian  prefect  had  Wen  clearly  shown  in  the 
course  of  recent  history.  The  Appointment  of  two  prefects  was 
one  solution  of  the  difficulty  ;  but  Vespasian  found  a  more  effective 
solution  by  entrusting  it.  to  his  son  and  consort, 

Vespasian  made  no  alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the  I'riuei- 
pate;  but  he  attempted  to  iulrouuce  some  innovations  in  practice. 
He  seem?  to  have  laid  less  stress  than  his  predecessors  on  the 
IrihunicM  'fiolestti.K,  and  to  have  even  intended  to  discontinue  llic 
i'ilieial  counting  of  the  years  of  bis  reign  as  tribuuician  years.  He 
seems  to  have  contemplated  a  return  to  the  fust  system  of 
Augustas  (aT-'i3  Ji.o.)  which  based  the  position  of  the  1'unccps 
mainly  on  the  consulate.  He  was  ordinary  consul  himself  in  every 
year  or  his  reign  except  two  (73  and  78  A.D.),  and  his  sou  and 
consort.  Titus  was  generally  bis  eoilcagrie.  Hut  nothing  came  of 
this  unusual  series  of  imperial  consulates,  Jt  was  only  tentative, 
and  did  not  affect  the  future  deiehpinent  of  tin;  1'rincipate. 

it  i.  Vespasian  was  respectful  to  the  senate,  but  he  did  not 
permit  it  such  independence  as  it  enjoyed  under  Augustus,  Tiberius, 
Claudius,  and  in  tin:  early  reign  of  Nero.  Hy  exercising  an  influence 
on  its  composition,  he  tried  to  render  it  dependent  on  the  Emperor. 
This  influence,  he  exercised  in  two  ways.  By  Ireipient  consular 
elections,  which  he  was  able  to  control,  he  increased  the  number  of 
the  consultant;  and  (in  T;l  a.ji.)  he  assumed  the  consulship  along 
with  Titus,  and  exercised  the  censorial  pmver  of  adlection  to  the 
senate.  At  the  same  time,  he  created  a  number  of  patrician 
families  to  take  the  place  of  the.  old  nobility  which  was  exhausted. 
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A  new  aristocracy  dates  from  this  reign.  Vespasian  abolished, 
chiefly  in  favour  of  Italians  and  provincials,  trials  for  nuiicxlas  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  did  not  permit  processes  to  be 
instituted  against  delators,  and  this  clemency  displeased  the 
aristocracy.  There  was  a  party  of  opposition  in  hi.s  reign,  just 
as  in  the  reigns  of  his  predecessors,  consisting  of  Stoic  and 
I.'ynic  philosophers  and  discontented  nobles  full  of  vain  and 
unpractical  (henries.  Under  Nero,  their  leader  had  hecn  Thrasea, 
under  Vespasian,  it  was  Thrasea's  siaidndaw  Ilclviiiius  Frisctrs.* 
Ho  was  a  man  of  no  judgment.  Infatuated  with  an  idea  of  an 
ii u possible  republic,  dreaming  stiii  nl'  Lalo  and  I'rutus — lie  had 
written  a  book  entitled  "  The  Praise  of  Ca!o:: — he  was  unable  In 
distinguish  between  the  tyranny  of  a  Nero  and  the  good  govcrri- 
ment  of  a  Vespasian.  He  not  only  indulged  in  untimely  opposi- 
tion, but  took  part  in  conspiracies,  and  at  length,  like  Thrasea,  he 
ilied  a  martyr  to  a  vain  aspiration  Vesnasiao  caused  a  decree  for  his 
banishment,  to  lie  passed,  and  (hen  ordered  his  death.  The  snots  of 
the  Stoics  anil  Cynics  were  banished  from  the  city,  and  here  popular 
opinion  probably  supported  Vespasian.  These  philosophers  kept 
up  a  constant  agitation  by  their  tracts  against  monarchy.  The 
Stole,  Musouius  Unfits,  was  honourably  excepted  from  thu  decree 
of  exile;  he  knew  that  the  monarchy  was  a  necessity,  and  lie  did 
not  bark.f  The  only  other  excouvori  of  vsnte.  besides  that,  of 
Prisons,  "as  that  of  Carina,  the  general  who  betrayed  Viteliins. 
He  was  put  to  death  for  implication  in  a  conspiracy  (in  TO  a.h.)  by 
the  order  of  Titus. 

§  3.  The  most  difficult  and  most  ungrateful  problem  that 
Vespasian  was  called  upon  to  soke  was  the  ordering  of  the  finances 
of  the  state.  The  treasuries  were  empty,  and  a-  large  outlay  was 
urgently  demanded,  both  in  the  provinces  and  in  Italy.  Theextra- 
vagauoe  of  Xero's  reign,  fnllowcd  by  a  year  of  civil  war,  had 
plunged  the  slate  in  bankruptcy.  Vespasian  required  means  not 
only  for  (ho  ordinary  expenses  of  ailnilnistratiuu,  'out  for  carrying 
out  the  work  and  repairs  which  bail  been  negheted  during  the  last 
years,  owing  to  want  of  funds.  He  bad  to  renew  the  ((indications 
of  the  Rhine  frontier,  which  bad  been  destroyed  in  the  rebellion  of 
the  Batavians.  and  be  had  to  help  Home  and  Italy  to  recover  from 
the   disasters   of  (lie   recent   wars.       lie  calculated   that    a   sum    of 

Hrliiainsm.l  i'lKa-r.L  used  t-  drill  I;  nil  I>(-iiretriiif,  wbu  i.em  milrap-misly  vini- 
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■:i"!,000f000,000  sesterces  (about  320,000,000/.)  was  required  to 
raise  the  prostrate  republic.  The  census;  was  held  (73  a.d.)  in 
order  to  set  the  revenue  in  order  and  adjust  (he  taxation ;  and  this 
was  one  of  the  Emperor's  I'hief  objects  in  assuming  (he  censorship. 
Like  all  rulers  (o  whom  the  task  lias  ihUcu  of  re-cuing  a  state  from 
pecuniary  embarrassment,  he  was  obliged  to  make  the  burdens 
severe,  and  to  practise  soviet  economy.  And  like  all  sueli  rulers  be 
got  little  thanks.  Ills  fiscal  strictness  and  policy  of  retrenching 
made  liim  unpopular ;  lie  was  called  avaricious  and  parsimonious." 
lie  renewed  imposts  which  had  been  reinitlcd  by  Gallia,  and  insti- 
tuted new  taxes.  lie  raised,  in  some  cases  even  doubled,  the 
tributes  of  the  provinces.  He  exercised  strict  control  over  the  fiscal 
nfliceis,  wim  under  a  careless  l'rmceps  were  in  flip  liahil.  of  diverting 
the  public  iikuov  iittn  their  |>rivale  chests.  Sumo  pieces  of  public 
huni  in  Italy,  destined  for  the  occupation  of  veterans,  but  still  (in- 
assigned,  ban  been  unlawfully  occupied,  m;d  Vespasian  cndcavoii'cil 
to  resume  these  for  the  state.  He  retrenched  the  expenses  of  ilie 
court,  and  by  his  own  fiugal  life  set  the  example  of  moderation, 
The  extravagant  luxury  which  had  prevailed  at  the  courts  of 
Claudius  and  Nero  seems  to  have  gone  out  of  fashion. 

S  G.  The  ureal,  public  buildings  which  ho  erected  diow  that  be 
succeeded  in  filling  the  treasury.  The  fire  of  Xero's  reign  as  well 
as  the  fire  which  attended  the  fall  of  Yitellius  and  ushered  in  the 
Flavians,  liad  given  opportunity  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings. 
Home  rose  again  from  her  ashes  ;  llimn  ri'.Hurfjain  is  one  of  the 
mottoes  on  coins  of  Vespasian.  Co-tides  the  temple  of  Jupiter, 
already  mentioned,  Vespasian  built,  a  temple  to  l'eace,  the  goddess 
whom  he  pre-eminently  revered  (in  7.r»  a.d.).  This  temple  was 
connected  with  an  open  place  which  resembled  She  fora  of  Ca>sar 
and  Augustus,  but  was  not  called  a  iortun,  not  being  used  for 
forensic  purposes.  It  lay  behind  the  Basilica  jljmilia  and  east  of 
the  Forum  Augus(i  from  which  it  was  separated  by  the  Argiletum. 
Doniitian  afterward;  connected  the  Formn  August!  with  ilic 
Tciuplum  I'aeis  by  tiic  Forum  transitoriitm.  Pliny  counted  the 
temple  of  Peace  among  the  finest  works  in  the  world.  Vespasian 
deposited  in  it-  the  gulden  treasures  winch  Titus  brought  back  from 
the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  On  (ho  south-east  side  of  this  place  lie 
erected  a  Ten) plum  ,S'uer,n  Urhis,  which  served  for  keeping  the 
archives  of  the  census.  ISut  tiie  ".real-  work  by  which  Vespasian 
will  lie  remembered  is  the  huge  amphitheatre  which  he  built  in  the 
hollow  between  the  Ksquiline  aod  the  Cadian  to  take  (lie  place  of 
the  amphitheatre  of  Taurus  in  the  Campus,  which  had  been  burnt 
down  in  the  great  fire.  This  building,  now  popularly  known  as 
*  Si  wuStta  abduct,  miUquls  duilbus  par  (T«ilui). 
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tin;  Colosseum,  rose  almost  as  high  as  the  Capitol  itself,  and  ac- 
commodated nearly  ninety  thousand  spectators.* 

§  7.  One  of  the  most  important  cares  of  Vespasian  was  the 
oigaiiisalion  of  ilie  pra>tor:an  guard.  The  cohorts  formed  by 
Vitelline  out  of  the  Germanic  legions  had  in  any  case  to  be  broken 
up;  but  Vespasian  hail  to  decide  whether  he  would  accept  the 
innovation  of  his  prod  ceres  or  and  form  the  new  guard  out  of  his 
own  victorious  legions,  and  adopt  the  increased  number  of  sixteen 
cohorts  instead  of  nine.  lie-tli  political  and  financial  considerations 
induced  him  to  letum  to  the  system  of  Augustus.  If  he  tilled  up 
the  pradoriaii  cohorts  from  certain  legions  and  not  from  others, 
insolence  on  the  one  hand  and  jealousy  on  the  other  would  lie  the 
necessary  results;  while  the  treasury  eould  not  aloud  to  increase 
Ilie  number  of  highly-paid  troops,  lie  then' fore  established  again 
the  old  number  of  nine  cohorts,  and  renewed  the  practice  of 
recruiting  Ihem  from  Italians.  In  regard  to  the  legionaries,  he  had 
10  replace  the  Germanic  troops  who  were  dismissed  in  consequence 
of  the  part  thev  pliiyert  in  the  rebellion  of  Civiiis,  by  three  new- 
legions  (II.  Adjutrix,  IV.  Flavia  Felix,  XVI.  Flavia  Firma), 
From  this  time  forth  Italians  do  not  seem  to  have  been  recruited 
as  legionaries;  tins,  however,  was  probably  the  natural  result  of 
their  privilege,  and  no!,  due  to  any  enactment  excluding  them. 

§  H,  In  the  provincial  administration  which  was  marked  by  the 
appointment,  of  good  governors,  several  changes  took  place,  his 
I.alimtm  was  conferred  upon  all  the  peregrine  town-communities  of 
Spain.t  and  the  new  citizens  were  enrolled  in  the  trihus  Q.uirina 
(7A  A.D.).  The  same  privilege  was  probably  bestowed  upon  the 
Helvetians.  Achaia,  which  Nero  in  his  philhellenic  enthusiasm  had 
declared  free,  was  mide  tributary  again,  and  restored  to  tlio  senate, 
while  Sardinia  and  Corsica  were  transferred  back  to  the  Emperor. 
The  two  Cilieias  (Rough  and  Smooth)  were  united  as  a  single 
province  under  an  imperial  governor  (7i!-7i  a. i».)  ;  and  Lycia  and 
I'aiiiphylia  were  similarly  united.  The  dependent  kingdom  of 
Coniinagei.c  was  incorporated  in  the  province  of  Syria  (7.2  a.d.)  the 
governor  of  Syria,  Oscnni us  1'ietus  having  accused  King  Antiochus 
of  conspiring  with  l'arthia.  This  change  must  have  been  an 
advantage  for  the  inhabitants,  who  must  have  been  more  severely 
taxed  to  keep  up  a  small  sovranty,  than  as  tributaries  of  Kome. 
The  Parthian  king   tried   ineffectually  to  procure  the  restoration  of 

■  njmlestviiiliiiii  ol'iiii'  imildiiiK,  "-i  f'fifun  in  73  ..]..,  trat  was  nut  fully 
ljclmv,  l.'lm]i.  XXXI.,  f  24.  '  carried  mit  until  Hit  reign  uf  IMmitiin. 
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Kiii^  AntioehiN,  and  it  is  possible  that  these  nego[iatioiis,as  well  as 
the  refusal  of  Home  to  help  I'arthia  against  1.1  in  Alans  may  have  led 
to  a  breach  between  tin;  two  powers,  which  resulted  in  hostilities  in 
77  a.».  when  M.  Ulpius  Trajauus  wan  governor  of  Syria.  Yolo- 
geses  invaded  Uio  province,  but  was  compelled  to  retire  by  Trajan 
—  the  future  Emperor— who  received  for  liis  services  the  triumijlml 
insignia,  and  wan  appointed  proconsul  of  Asia  two  years  later.  The 
eastern  frontier  was  now  protected  nc 
Syria,  but  by  a  legion  in  the  newly-o 
and  Cappadocia  which  was  entrusted  to  a  legatus  Augusli  pro 
pra>torc.  Vespasian's  nicascro:;  for  the  protection  of  the  Danube 
frontier  mid  the  wars  of  his  lieutenant  in  Britain  will  be  more 
conveniently  told  in  subsequent  chapters. 

§  9.  Vespasian  died  on  June  23,  79  a.d.  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
During  his  last  illness  ho  carried  on  his  public  bushie-s  as  usual, 
and  said  that  an  Imperator  ought  to  die  standing.  He  was 
coiisei  rated  by  a  decree  of  ilie  senate,  like  Claudius  a  ad  A  ulhisIu-. 


Sect.  II. — Titus. 

j  if).  Titus,  already  bnperator,  already  endowed  with  the  tri- 
buuiciun  power,  was  elected  I'rinceps  and.  Augustus  without  a 
demurring  voice.  I'orn  in  the  lirst  year  ol  Claudius,  he  had  been 
educated  along  with  Britannicus.  He  accompanied  his  father  to 
Judea,  and  had  been  sent  to  announce  io  (lalha  the  adhesion  of  the 
eastern  army.  He  was  well  educated,  eloquent,  and  accomplished, 
and  of  gnat  personal  beauty.  I  lis  eon<|uos!  of  Jerusalem  established 
his  military  reputation.  He  was  fond  of  pleasure  and  dissipation. 
While  he  was  in  llic  east  he  became  the  lover  of  I'.erenice,  sister  of 
Agrippa,  and  during  his  father's  reign  she  lived  with  him  at  liamo 
as  his  mistress.  Hut  to  the  llomans,  v,  ho  inighl  have  tolerated  a 
( ireek  concubine,  this  '>pen  conncclion  of  the  consort  of  ihe  Empcivr 
with  a  Jewess  was  a  scandal,  and  Titus  yielded  to  their  prejudices, 
much  ag.uust  his  will.  I'.rreuiee  retunn  '1  t.o  her  country,  but  visited 
Home  once  more  after  the  iloin.ii  of  Vespasian.  Titus,  however,  was 
firm,  and  refused  to  sacrifice  his  influence  lo  her  seductions,  lie 
had  been  married  twice,  and  by  his  second  wife,  Mareia  I'liniillu, 
had  a  daughter  Julia,  on  whom  he  conferred  the  titles  Augusta, 
after  the  example  set  by  Nero  in  the  case  of  Claudia. 

<S  11.  The  great  aim  of  Titus  was  to  make  himself  popular.  He 
was  already  the  darling  of  the  soldiers,  and  when  he  became 
i'rinceps  he  courted  favour  with  the  aristocracy  as  well  as  with 
the  populace.  Thus  his  short  reign  bears  in  several  respects  the 
character  of  a  reaction   against    his   father's  policy,      lie   ingratiated 
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himself  with  the  sen  a  to  by  pr.:ii;d]ii]!V.k'".alors,  who  were  scourged  in 
tie  amphitheatre  and  deported  to  islands.  Ho  did  not,  like  lib 
father,  exercise  control  over  the  public,  officials,  and  he  allowed 
pcculatiini  to  go  on  unchecked,  lie  was  lavish  in  giving  away, 
rind  said  that  "  no  one  ought  to  leave  (In:  presence  of  the  Prince::* 
disappointed."  .An  u:n.rduic  is  told  that  oito  evening  at  suppvr 
he.  remembered  thai.  In'  bad  bestowed  no  j-;ift  uu  anyone  during  the 
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ilny,  and  said  to  his  friends,  "  T  intvc  lost  this  day."  He  built 
magnificent  baths — the  Therms  of  Titus — for  the  people,  and  on 
the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  the  great  amphitheatre  (80  a.i>.) 
he  exhibited  shows  which  lasted  for  a  hundred  days.  There  were 
combats  of  gladiators,  in  which  women  look  part,  and  live  thousand 
animals  were  slain.  The  arena  was  then  tided  with  water,  and  a 
sea-fight  look  place  representing  the  battle  of  the  Corinthians  and 
I  !o  ivy  ra'a  n*  rerun  led  by  Tlincydides.  There  was  also  a  represent  ill  inn 
.if  the  siege  of  Syracuse  in  the  Naumacbia  of  Augustus.     At  the 
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end  of  tho  exhibitions,  tickets  for  a  distribution  of  eatables  were 
thrown  to  the  populace.  By  acts  like  these  ho  wasted  the  funds 
areu niulatcd  by  the  economy  of  ids  father,  just  as  Gains  had  wasted 
the  treasury  of  Tiberius. 

§  12.  The  reign  of  Titus  was  marked  "by  public  misfortunes  at 
liomo  and  in  Campania.  A  lire  broke  out  in  (he  city  (80  a.d.)  and 
consumed  the  new  temple  of  duplies'  Capiiuli'ins,  Hot  yet  quite 
compleled.  It  also  injured  the  l.'aiitbeoti  and  Tlierin;e  •.■!"  Antippa, 
tlie  theatres  of  j'ompeius  ami  I'albus,  and  tlie  ponico  of  tlctavia. 
In  TO  a.d.  (August  23rd,  24th),  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius 
took  plate,  which  ovenvhehned  tlie  cities  of  l'ompeii  and  Iler- 
culaneum.  Owing  to  this  disaster  a  picture  of  the  Greek civilisation 
of  Campania  was  safely  preserved  under  [lie  lava  for  [.lie  benefit  of  ihc 
present  century.  A  description  of  the  eruption  lias  been  preserved 
by  an  eye-witness,  the  younger  Pliny,  whose  uncle,  tlie  elder  Pliny, 
perished  liy  approaching  too  nearly  the  volcanic  eruption,  which 
was  also  fatal  ti'>  tlie  lyric  poet  C;osius  tla^sus. 

§  13.  The  health  of  Titus  was  seriously  undermined  before  he 
became  l.'rinceps,  and  no  rcnicdh  s  availed  to  cure  him.  lie  died  in 
Lis  father's  native  district,  at  lleute,  on  September  13th,  81  a.d. 
His  short  term  of  power  was  nut  stained  by  a  single  execution  of 
a  senator,  and  tlie  Humans  regretted  his  doalli.  liut  it  is  impossible 
to  know  what  lie  might  have  turned  out  if  he  had  lived  longer. 
lie  began  somewhat  like  Nero  ami  Gains;  and  it  is  possible  tiiat 
when  be  Lad  exhausted  the  treasury  he  might  Lave  ended  like 
Nero  and  Gaius  too.  He  was  popular—"  the  darling  of  the 
world"* — but  Lis  popularity  rested  on  a  false  foundation,  and  lie 
bequeathed  to  his  successor  Ihe  invidious  task  of  replenishing  tlie 
liseus  which  Lis  extravagance  Lad  well-nigh  emptied.  TLe  brevity 
L'f  Lis  reign  was  indeed  fortunate  for  'Titus, f  wiio,  like  his  father, 
was  enrolled  among  the  gods. 


Sect.  III.— Domitian. 

ij  ]■!.  Titus  was  succeeded  by  bis  broth  it  Donutian.J  who  Lad 
just  reached  tlie  age  uf  thirty.  It  Las  been  already  mentioned  Low 
iie  escaped  from  the  sack  of  the  Capitol  by  the  Vhcllians,  and  was 
saluted  as  Ovsar  after  the  Flavian  viclory.  Uut  Mucianus  did  not 
allow  him  to  exercise  political  power.  1  Ic  was  mivr  to  win  military 
fame,  like  his  brother,  ar.d  wished  to  take  part  in  tlie  liatavian  war. 
lint  Mucianus  urged  that  it  would  be  enough  to  exhibit  the  jiomp 
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of  the  principate  at  Lugndumini,  as  Certain  Lad  marly  finished 
the  war.  Domitiin  yielded,  but  was  so  disgusted  at  his  want  of 
influence,  that  when  by  returned  to  Rome  lit  refused  any  longer  to 
act.  as  a  figure-Lead  in  public  matters,  ami  retired  to  a  villa  on  the 
Alban  mount,  whore  lit  lived  with  bis  mislrvsH  Dotnilia,  dangbier 
of  Corbuki,  the  hero  of  the  Armenian  wars.  But  in  the  few 
months  during  which  bo  bad  represented  bis   father  be  had  taslc.:! 


the  pleasures  Oi  power  and  tv.ivramy,  and  lie  iVlt  Litter  when,  after 
his  fathers  return,  ho  was  kept  st.riotly  in  the  background.  He 
lived  with  his  father,  and  it  was  thus  clearly  shown  that  ho  was 
under  the  patria  potestas.  He  was  jealous  of  his  brother  who  had 
been  made  consort  in  tin:  Empire.  While  Vespasian  and  Titus 
were  homo  hi  the  wlhi,  llomitiau  had  to  follow  in  the  kctica.  He 
was  six  times  consul,  but  only  once  at  tlio  beginning  of  the  year 
(73  a. n  ),  and  then  because  Titus  retired  in  his  favour.  He  .still 
yearned  to  distinguish   himself  in  warfare,  and   when    ;l.c  Parthian 
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kins  asked  for  lioman  help  against  an  invasion  of  the  Alans, 
Domil.ism  left  nnthing  undone  to  induce,  Vespasian  to  send  him; 
and  wdiel)  Vespasian  refused,  be  tried  by  gifts  to  induce  other  eastern 
potentates  to  make  similar  requests  :'or  help.  Oulwarihy,  indeed, 
Domitian  received  all  the  honour*  which  an  Emperor's  son  might 
expect.  Ho  was  allowed  to  wear  (he  laurel  wreath  ;  his  image  was 
represented  on  coins,  and  Ins  superscription,  along  with  those  of 
his  father  and  brother,  on  public  building.'.  He  was  made  a 
member  of  all  tho  sacred  colleges.  But  ho  hail  no  political 
influence  ;  he  was  given  no  opportunity  of  winning  military 
renown  ;  and  no  more  outward  marks  ol'  honour  could  reconcile  hiui 
to  hi.sposiiiem  It  was  said  that  on  his  father's  death  he  formed  the 
plan  of  bribing  the  pradorkms  to  make  hii:i  itnperator  hy  ft  double 
donative.  He  seems  at  all  events  to  have  hoped  that  he  would 
occupy  the  same  place  under  Titus  which  Titus  himself  had 
occupied  under  Vespasian,  lir.t  though  'I'itns  recognised  him  in 
iin  nuoilioial  way  as  Ids  consort,  and  sr.cces^or,  the  proconsular 
imperium  and  tribunickin  potter  were  not  conferred  upon  him. 
This  was  a  new  and  hitter  disappointment,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  jealousy  and  suspicion  prevailed  between  the  brothers.  Titus, 
however,  really  regarded  Doniiiian  as  his  successor.  For  he  had 
no  male  children;  and  in  order  to  avoid  any  ipiestion  about  the 
succession,  he  actually  proposed  a  marriage  between  his  daugbtor 
Julia  and  Domitian.  Unions  between  uncles  anil  nieces  had  been 
legiiimiscd  by  Claudius,  bill  they  were  a  gross  defiance  of  old 
KoiniiTi  prejudices,  and  Douiitis;)  was  a  strong  upiiuhli.r  of  lionian 
religion.  Resides  this  he  was  passionately  fond  of  his  mistress 
Domitia,  whom  he  married,  and.  the  idea  of  Titus  fell  through. 
Julia  was  united  to  her  cousin  Flavins  Habinus,  the  son  ol 
Vespasian's  brother,  who  perished  in  the  Yilellin.ii  catastrophe. 

D'lm.ltiau  had  ridden  at  full  speed  to  Koine  from  bis  brother's 
bedside,  and  was  greeted  Imporalnr  by  (.lie  prn'lorians,  and  lie 
counted  September  ]3th  as  the  ilk's  imjirriL  from  which  he  also 
dated  his  tribunician  year,  although  the  Irihirni'-ia  j^li-ataa  was  not 
et inferred  upon  him  till  September  oOth.  lie  assumed  tho  chief 
rotitilicate  immediately,  and  also  the  title  1'nhr  I'at/hf.,  which 
his  predecessors  had  been  accustomed  not  to  accept  for  some  time 
after  the  accession.  This  trait  is  characteristic  of  the  autocratic 
and  imperious  nature  of  Domitian. 

§  IS.  The  reign  of  Domitinti  was  marked  by  a  new  and  distinct 
departure  in  auloerare  policy,  forming— it  is  hardly  too  much  to 
say — ,in  epoch  in  the  growth  of  the  Prineipnte  towards  absolute 
monarchy;  by  importiiiit  wars  against  Daeiatis  and  (iermans  on 
the    Danube    frontier;   and   by  the   advance  of  lioman  arms   in 
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Britain.  These  wars  will  be  described  in  (lie  fnliowinL.:  iOi:L[>tt-r. 
Here  must  ho  mentioned  a  small  campaign  on  the  libine,  by  which 
Domitiau  scoured  the  military  distinction  which  he  had  desired 
and  which  befit  Led  the  position  of  .in  Impcmtor. 

Tn  83  a.d.  this  Empetor  proceeded  to  Gaul  on  the  pica  of  .1 
census  in  that  country,  but  his  real  object  was  to  cross  the  libine 
and  invade  the  country  of  the  Chatli.  What  the  CUatti  had  done 
to  provoke  this  attack,  is  not  known.  The  chastisement,  of 
their  plundering  hands,  which  often  troubled  [he  Upper  province, 
hardly  required  an  im|ieriul  expedition.  In  any  case  a  victory  was 
gained  over  the  Chat.ti,and  l">omitiati  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph, 
and  assumed  the  name  Gcrmanieus,  by  which  ho  is  constantly 
called  in  contemporary  literature.  His  enemies  ridiculed  this 
victory  as  a  mere  farce,  and  it  was  maliciously  whispered  that  in 
the  triumphal  procession  slaves  wearing  wigs  of  fair  hair  and 
dressed  in  Geruiiin  fashion  acted  the  part  of  Chat  tic  captives.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  poets  Kicking  for  imperial  favour  exaggerated 
the  imperial  exploit.  The  victory,  of  whatever  nature  it  was, 
must  have  been  of  some  importance,  though  this  is  not  always 
recognised  ;  arid  it  was  connected  with  a  now  plan  of  frontier 
defence,  which  will  be  described  in  the  following  chapter. 

§  1.0.  In  the  beginning  of  his  reign  Oomitian  was  gracious  to  the 
senate,  as  the  senators  themselves  admitted.  Like  Titus,  he  put 
down  delation,  and  punished  delators,  on  Ibe  principle*  that  unless 
a  delator  is  chastised  he  is  encouraged.  But  when  the  Emperor 
had  established  his  power  securely,  and  felt  himself  after  his 
Germanic  triumph  a  true  Imperalor,  ho  soon  began  to  let  the 
nobles  sec  thai,  tiiey  were  greatly  mistaken  if  they  expected  him  to 
adhere  to  the  constitution  of  Augustus.  Naturally  endowed  with 
a  capacity  for  governing,  and  imbued  with  an  autneratio  spirit,  he 
ivas  determined  to  rule  the  state  himself.  Tins  joint,  rule  of  the 
senate,  the  "  dyarehy  "  which  Augustus  hail  framed  so  tenderly, 
seemed  to  Douiitiau  intolerable,  aud  he  aimed  at  reducing  it  to  a 
nullity.  Other  Emperors  had  indeed  assumed  more  than  their 
own  share  of  the- government,  and  ma.de  the  senate  feci  its  dependent 
position  ;  but  Ihey  had  done  so  only  by  fits  and  starts.  Tiberius 
and  Nero  had  lieen  autocratic  tn  their  last  years,  but  they  had 
made  no  constitutional  innovation  vitally  affecting  the  relation 
between  Princeps  and  senate.  But  Domitian  worked  towards  (lie 
political  annihilation  of  Ibe  senate  systematically  and  io  cold  blood  ; 
and  that  is  why  the  senatorial  party  regal'' led,  hi  in  Willi  such  intense 
hatred. 

([)  It   has  been    already   explained    that  the    IVinceps   esercised 
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influence  on  the  constitution  of  the  senate  by  his  right  of  com- 
mendation in  the  case  of  those  ma^hftacies  which  conferred 
admission  t'.i  that  body.  l!n!  he  had  no  •:\AA-  oi'direclly  apt  c>Li;1  jt.lt 
senators.  Such  right  of  adh-diir,; ,  as  it  was  called,  could  only  be 
exercised  by  the  censor  ;  and  the  censorial  power  did  not  belong  to 
the  competence  of  the  Trinecr*,  according;  to  the  Augustan  con- 
stitution. Clandius  had  assumed  the  ceus  'fship,  and  more  recently 
Vespasian  had  assumed  it,  hut  iiL  each  ease  only  to  lay  it.  down  nginu 
at  the  end  of  a  year.  In  fact,  Ihe  maint.eaanceof  tin;  censorship  as 
an  independent  magistracy,  not  connected  with  the  i.'rincipate  as 
such,  but  which  the  Princep-s  or  any  other  eligible  citizen,  might 
fill  when  required,  was  an  essential  feature  of  the  I'rincipate.  And 
Domitian  saw  this  clearly,  lie  saw  that  the  censorship  was  the 
means  by  which  he  could  reduce  the  position  of  tin;  senate  to 
insignificance.  Once  the  Princcps  possessed  the  powers  of  a 
censor  perpetually,  the  control  of  the  senate  was  entirely  in  his 
hands,  and  the  system  of  Augustus  was  undermined.  Domitian 
did  not  hesitate.  He  first  cause!  the  centorta  potestas  to  be 
conferreil  on  him  (end  of  84  or  early  in  85  a.d.),  but  a  few  months 
later  assumed'  the  office  of  censor  for  life.*  With  this  power  of 
electing  and  ejecting  whomsoever  he  chose,  he  made  the  senate 
completely  dependent  en  his  own  will.  The  I'rincipate  (bus  received 
a  permanent,  shuck  ;  for  his  successors,  I  bough  they  did  not  assume 
the  title  of  censor,  silently  retained  the  censorial  powers.  The 
senate  continued,  indeed,  to  share  the  cares  of  government;  its 
nominal  position  in  the  constitution  remained  unchanged;  but 
virtually  the  I'rincipate  had  become  a  monarchy  without  disguise. 
In  connection  with  (his  important  innovation,  it  is  probable  that 
the  census  office  (<i  mii/bns  pup.  Horn.),  which  was  under  the 
control  of  the  senate,  was  unule  an  impe'ial  cilice,  over  which  n 
knight  presided. 

(2)  Domitian  was  consul  ten  times  durirg  bis  prineipatc;  seven 
.,  then  auaiu  in  HO,  02,  and 


05  a.d.  He  never  continued  in  office  beyond  the  1st  of  May,  s 
times  not  beyond  the  Ides  of  January,  but  il  looks  as  if  he  intended 
to  assort  for  the  l'rinoeps  the  right  of  giving  the  name  io  the  year. 
In  this  he  was  following  the  example  of  bis  father,  who  throughout 
his  reign  generally  assumed  the  consulship.  But  Domitian  went 
further  than  Vespasian.  In  81  A.n.  he  caused  himself  to  be 
designated  consul  for  ten  years.  He  had  precedents  for  this  in  the 
case  of  Tiberius,  who,  along  with  Sejanus,  had  been  designated 
consul  for  five  years  (20  A.n.),  and  in  that  of  Nero,  who  had  been 
designated  for  ten  years  (5S  a.d.).     Neither  Tiberius  nor  Nero  bail 
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cared  to  carry  on  I.  their  designations,  and  fiomhian  did  not  fully 
caiTy  out  bis ;  lint  lie  wen  I.  n  rarer  to  a-  continuous  consulship  limn 
any  of  his  predecessors  since  tl:ir  consulships,  of  Augustus  himself 
from  30  to  23  b  a 

(;;)  The  senate  was  very  msiinis,  for  its  own  safety,  tn  h:ivo  the 
principle  laid  down  tlial  the  Emper.ir  was  incompetent  to  cjndcmn  :i 
senator  to  death.  Titus  bad  acted  on  this  principle,  hut  ho  bad 
not  formally  admitted  it.  Domitian,  a  strong  asserter  of  the 
higher  power  of  the  i'lincoes,  rifuscd  io  recognise  a  decree  of  this 
Lied  which  the  senate  wished  to  pass.  And  what  made  matters 
worse  was  that  Pomitian  funnid  liis  nrnfilinm  out,  nf  knights  ns 
well  as  senators,  so  that,  when  a  senator  was  tried  before  the 
imperial  court,  a  knight  might  be  one  of  his  judges. 

(4)  l'r.ictieally  Domilian  treated  the  senate  as  of  no  acconnl. 
lie  only  asked  its  opinion  on  matters  of  no  consequence,  and  he 
constantly  used  hi?  right  of  voting  first  in  order  to  force  the  rest, 
to  vote  as  he  willed.     The  senators  were  completely  cowed. 

(5)  In  outward  forms  too  Domi;hm  displayed  his  iiuloeriit.it; 
spirit.  The  procurators  were  permitted  to  designate  the  Emperor 
as  ilominns  <tr.  dais,  and  the  same  expression  was  used  by  the 
poets;  but  it  was  not  recognised  as  an  ofliciai  title.  The  citizens, 
however,  always  spoke  of  him  as  iljitmnm,  llomifitm  was  regardeil 
by  the  people  as  something  very  different,  from  a  Vim  Citizen. 
Further,  he  regularly  wore  the  purple  garment  of  triumph,  even 
when  he  appeared  in  the  senate  :  be  was  attended  by  twenty-four, 
instead  of  twelve,  lit  tors  ;  and  he  allowed  only  statues  of  gold  and 
silver  to  be  set  up  in  his  honour. 

§  17.  If  Vespasian  had  made  Augustus  his  model,  Domitian 
derived  precepts  of  government  from  the  Memoirs  of  Tiberius,  a 
book  which  he  constantly  studied.  Like  Tiberius,  he  was  an  able 
and  clear-headed  ruler.  He  controlled  with  a  strong  hand  the 
officials  both  in  the  provinces  and  in  Ihe  city.  Only  those  were 
appointed  of  w/eise  personal  dcvol  ion  the  Kmperor  was  secure,  and 
this  principle  was  appliid  even  to  senatorial  provinces.  Can- 
didates whom  Puniitian  mistrusted  were  induced  to  withdraw,  and 
received  in  compensation  the  proconsular  salary  of  a  million 
sestcrges.  But  Domitian,  unlike  Tiberius,  did  not  suffer  the 
praetorian  prefects  to  gain  any  political  influence,  like  that  which 
Sejiinus  anil  Tigellintis  bad  possessed.  In  this  he  was  following 
the  example  of  his  father. 

Di'iuitian  was  fully  conscious  that  the  indepe-uien'  position  nf 
the  Emperor  in  regard  to  the  senate  necessarily  rested  oil  the 
support  of  the  army.  The  Flavian  dynasty  had  been  set  up  by 
the    soldiers;    both    Vespasian    and    Titus    bad    maintained 
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miliiary  ehstraeter ;  but  Douiiti.m  went  oven  fur  titer  titan  they  in 

displaying  the  importance  of  the  legions  and  in  (.nipbasisiue;  his 
oh  ii  character  as  Jniperalur.  Ilis  breach  with  the  senate  rendered 
hint  more  depended,  mi  (lift  favour  of  the  army.  He  added  a  very 
largo  item  to  the  yearly  expenditure  hv  increasing  (lie  prty  of 
I  lit;  legionary  soldiers  by  one  tliird  (from  1  iite  to  twelve  aurei),  and 
that  of  tlio  prretorians  in  a  similar  proportion. 

Tins  ordering  of  the  finances  was  one  of  the  must  dilhcuH 
nrobknis  for  Domitiaii,  as  for  Ids  father.  Tlio  extravagance  if 
Tims  bad  diminished  tlie  lull  tieasiny  ul'  Vespasian,  and  Do'.nitian 
had  nu  intention  of  resuming  Vtspasism's  policy  uf  parsimony.  On 
the  contrary,  Doniitian  was  a  most  open-ha-nded  sovran.  His 
liberality  to  bis  friends  was  profuse,  and,  like  'l.'ilns,  lit  entertained 
[lie  populace  with  frcipiciif.  panics  and  slious  on  a  magnified;; 
scale.  On  these  occasions  he  distributed  wiit/iitri-t  or  bread-money 
among  the  poorer  citizens,  at  die  rale  ot  three  hundred  sesterces 
each.  He  tried  to  diminish  the  hardens  of  the  people,  and 
cancelled  arrears  due  to  the  iurarium  of  longer  standing  than  five 
years.  Ho  abandoned  the  claim  of  the  stats,  which  had  been 
enforced  by  Vespasian,  to  the  unallotted  strips  of  land  in  Italy. 
In  his  financial  measures  he  was  assisted  by  the  advice  uf  Claudius 
Etritsous,  who  bad  been  a  minister  of  Nero,  lint-  a  policy  of  this 
kind  could  not  be  permanent.  The  wars  in  Britain  and  on  the 
Danube  were  costly;  while  the  buildings  which  he  undertook  and 
the  spec  tucks  which  he  eNldbiled  demanded  immense  sums.  To 
increase  the  tribute  and  oppress  the  mass  of  the  population  war 
against  the  traditions  of  the  Empire,  and  especially  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  lloimtian.  He  was  thus  placed  in  the  same  circum- 
stances which  had  driven  Gains  and  Nero  into  a  syslcmatic  course 
uf  plundering  the  nobility. 

§  18.  But  other  motives  alone;  with  these  financial  ia  ccssil.ii.s 
contributed  to  make  the  last  days  uf  Dumitian  a  reign  of  lermr 
for  I  be  aristocracy.  Ilis  v.  ife  !  lomitia  bad  Imrno  hiin  one  son,  who 
bad  died  in  c'nildhood  ;  and  witlmut  an  heir  l>omitian  did  not  feci 
secure.  He  saw  in  every  distinguished  mill  a  possible  successor, 
si  possible  assassin.  Ilis  suspicions  and  fears  were  confirmed  and 
increased  by  (he  rebellion  ol"  L,  A.ntunius  fjuturmuus  (probably 
eariy  in  Sri  ,\.n.)  the  governor  of  Uppr  Germany.  He  was  a  man 
of  noble  family,  and  had  accomplices  in  the  senatorial  tanks.  He 
induced  the  two  legions  which  were  stationed  hi  his  headquarters 
(XL  Claudia  dud  XXL  Rupsix)  to  proclaim  him  linperator,  and  he 
relied  for  the  success  of  his  enterprise  on  the  assistance  of  the  free 
Germans  beyond  die  llhiiic,  doubtless  the  Chatti.  The  revolt, 
however,  was  promptly  and  liiiexi  eelediy  suppressed  by  L.  Appius 
Hr-stcd  ^. 
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Maximus  Norbauus,  who  arrived  with  the  Vllltli  legion,  and 
defeated  the  forces  of  Baturniuus,  who  had  lea  I'eccivcd  the  aid  of 
iiis  Herman  allies,  because  tin'  ice  on  (lie  lihiuc  Lad  suddenly 
thawed  and  prevented  ihoir  crossing.  It  is  not  known  fur  certain 
where  Norbauus  and  bis  legion  came  from  ;  hut  It  franif  probable 
that  he  vats  the  fcgatus  of  the  legion  stationed  at  TA  oguntiacum, 
iHiil  thus  a  subordinate  of  riaturniuns,  iviiu  was  onibiless  stationed 
at  Viudonissa.  The  battle  look  place  perhaps  in  the  neighbour- 
1i.uk]  of  Tlasilia.  The  news  of  thu  revolt  caused  great  eonsfernal  iem 
at  liome,  and  Doinitian  himself  went  fi  'fill  to  suppress  the  pre  louder, 
hut  heard  on  the  march  that  Norbauus  hail  anticipated  him. 
Domitian  left  nothing  undone  to  discover  the  fellow-conspirators  of 
Saturninus,  and  lioman  senators  are  said  to  have  been  subjected  l.o 
horrible  tortures  in  tin;  investigalions  w'uieii  followed.  Many  were 
put  to  death,  and  almost  ail  the  officers  in  the  rebellious  army  were 
executed.  From  this  time  forth  Domitian  developed  into  a 
suspicious  tyrant,  somewhat  like  Tiberius  in  his  later  ycara.  He 
hated  and  feared  the  aristocracy,  and  the  aristocracy  hated  and 
feared  him.  His  niece  Julia,  whom  lie  had  refused  to  marry,  hut 
whom  he  afterwards  seduced  from  her  husband.  Flavins  Kabinus, 
liad  excreted  upon  him  a  softening  influence,  and  after  her  death  in 
89  a.d.  he  felt  that  he  had  no  one  whom  lie  could  trust.  Ho  still 
devoted  his  time  to  public,  business  with  unwcuryiug  diligence, 
hut  he  lived  solitary,  inaceessibh:  and  misanthropic 

At  a  later  jKirind  lie  made  sonic  provision  for  the  succession  to 
the  IVincipatc.  He  hail  two  cousins,  e'l;i\  iu>  Sabinus,  the  liusl:.and 
of  Julia,  and  Fkvius  Clemens,  husband  of  Flavia  1'omitilla. 
IHauitiau  let  it  be  understood,  that  he  d-.-sliucn  the  two  infant  .sons 
of  Clemens  to  be  his  successors.  He  changed  their  names  to 
Vespasian  and  Domilian,  and  entrusted  their  education  to  the 
learned  Q.uintilian. 

§  10.  Another  cause  which  operated  in  converting  Domitian  Into 
a  tyrant  was  the  continuance  of  that,  irritating  and  obstinate  Stoic 
opposition  which  we  have  seen  at  work  under  Nero,  and  again  under 
Vespasian.  In  03  a.d.,  a  number  of  those  worshippers  of  Cato 
fell  under  suspicion,  and  were  punished,  jleretiuius  Senecio  had 
composed  a  panegyric  on  Ilelvldius  I'lisais,  who  had  perished  under 
Vespasian  ;  lie  was  accused  of  ni'iirsii!!  by  tlie  delator  Melius  Cams, 
a  id  was  condemned  to  death.  Fannia,  the  widow  of  1'riscus  and 
daughter  of  Thrasca,  had  supplied  Hercnnius  with  the  materials 
for  this  work.  She  was  therefore  banished,  and  her  property 
confiscated.  The  composition  was  publicly  burned  in  the 
Comitium.  L.  Junius  Arnlenus  Rusticus,  "  the  ape  of  the  Stoics  " 
(xiokoruM  ss'wki),  m  an  opponent  called  liiui,  was  condemned  t 
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death  on  n  S'tnilar  charge  of  li  living  |  m  il  1 1  ir.  I  nh.  I  l;niil;i1.i.  >>is  of  Thraseii 
and  1'riscus.  Tlie  Emperor's  wife  Doiuhia  had  been  suspected  of 
an  intrigue  with  1'avis,  a  celebrated  and  jiopukr  actor.*  Domitiau 
cniiseipienriy  divorced  his  wife  and  caused  Paris  to  be  stabbed  in 
the  street,  to  the  grunt  grief  of  the  populace.  Ilany  brought 
perfumes  and  tinners  to  Ids  tomb.  The  younger  llelvidius  Prisons 
composed  an  Atellaue  farce  on  tlie  subject  of  Paris  and  lEnone, 
and  he  was  accused  of  disguising  under  this  form  unfavourable 
criticisms  on  tiie  Emperor,  He.  was  arrested  iu  the  senate-house, 
and  condemned  to  death.  Other  lumbers  of  tlie  same  clique  were 
sent  into  banishment,  including  Arria,  the  mother  of  Fannin, 
Grulillu,  the  wili:  of  liu.stieus,  and  Junius  Maurious,  his  brother. 
At  tlie  same  time  a  decree  of  the  senate  was  passed  liy  which 
philosophers,  'imilhi-mati'-i  (astrologers)  rttnl  Soothsayers,  were 
banished  from  Italy,  just  as  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  This  decree 
affected,  among  others,  the  Stoic  Eiiictetus,  and  Dion,  tailed 
Chi-ijsiisiomiis,  "  Gulden-mouthed,"  a  native  of  Pi'usa,  whose 
interesting  rhetorical  essays  arc-  still  extant. t 

Duriiitinii'n  suspicions  hatred  of  the  aristocracy,  caused  by  his 
childlessness,  and  strengthened  and  increased  by  conspiracies  and 
by  the  opposition  of  the  (airly  of  Priseus,  co-operated  with  the 
financial  straits  to  which  he  was  reduced,  to  bring  about  a 
repetition  of  the  unjust  executions  and  confiscations  which 
bail  stained  the  last  years  of  Nero.  Tin;  system  of  delation  which 
Gains,  Nero,  and  Domiliaii  had  each  in  the  opening  years  of  his 
rcicn  sternly  and  honestly  rejected,  was  called  into  requisition 
by  homitian,  as  well  as  by  the  other  two.  Among  the  most 
prominent  delators  were  Catullus  Messalinus  and  Melius  Gurus ; 
M.  Ai|uilius  Uegnlnsj:  an  able  oratur  who  was  regarded  with 
jealousy  by  Pliny ;  anil  Massu  Bad. ins,  wh  >,  having  been  proconsul 
of  Iiiuticit,  was  accused  of  extortion  by  Pliny  and  Senucio,  and 
was  condemned.  Perhaps  the  part  which  Senecio  played  in  the 
trial  had  something  to  do  with  his  own  condemnation  shortly 
afterwards. 

Another  prominent  favourite  a;  the  iourr  of  Dninitia-i  was  a  man 
of  low  birth  named  Urispinus,  n  native  of  Egypt,  wlio,  coming  (o 
Home,  at  first  dealt  in  salt-fish,  but  was  presently  exalted  to  the 
rank  of  pra:toriun  prefect.     He  affected   iJie  airs  and   dress  of  a 

■  l'iiris  w:ls  1  |i.i.n;..i:iin,^   (wc    1-r-l- i\v.      .Til\  r-si.il  mm!  i..N-;  :::,  l',..i[.  ,1  hv  M.i-m  ;hl.1 
Chap.  XXXT;    21).   -Invf-niilim'uti.iiisliiii]      (i.-inis  in  .-it/ire  i.  33; 
URiictiiifJllir  .-ij/ni-e  (,f  stntius  (vll.  S7);  Magnl  delator  omfci 
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dandy,   and   seems   to    have    been    detested    as    an   insolent  iip- 

Dcmitinu  knew  that  conspiracies  were  formed  against  him,  aud 
iis  he  could  not  lay  his  finger  on  thorn,  innocent  victims  often 
perished.  His  cousin  Flavins  Sabiii:is  perished  on  suspicion  of 
treason.  The  two  whose  death  excited  most  indignation  were 
Flavins  Clemens  and  Kpapbroditus.  Clemens  was  his  cousin,  and 
father  of  the  presumptive  heirs  of  tho  Empire.  He  and  his  wife 
Mavia  Domitilla  had  been  converted  to  a  foreign  religion,  and 
tii  is  was  made  a  charge  against  them.  He  was  put  to  death  and 
Domitilla  bin i she:':.  ¥.)  aji-hroililus  was  lln:  freedmau  who  had 
helped  Nero  to  commit  suicide,  and,  although  I  wenty-cigbt  years 
had  passed  since  then,  Domilian  punished  him  for  mniestus.  Sueli 
examples  of  cruelty  alarmed  lln:  Kmperor's  household  ;  and  it  was 
from  this  quarter  where  he  felt  himself  sale,  not  from  tho  senate 
which  he  feared,  that  vengeance  came.  The  Augusta,  Dosuilia, 
whom  he  had  divorced  on  the  suspicion  of  an  intrigue  with  an 
actor,  as  already  mentioned,  he  afterwards  recalled ;  but  she  did 
not  feel  secure,  and  she  organised  a  conspiracy,  along  with  the 
frec.hnen  of  the  palace,  l'art.bcuin-,  EiiEullus,  and  Stephanus.  The 
two  pnetorian  prefects  Norbanus  ami  Petrositis  Secundus  were 
privy  to  it,  and  the  conspirators  fixed  on  M.  Cucceius  Nerva  as 
the  successor  of  their  victim.  Stephanils,  a  man  of  great  bodily 
strength,  undertook  to  do  the  deed.  Pretending  to  have  hurt 
his  left  arm,  he  earned  it  for  some  days  in  a  sling,  and  on  the 
appointed  day  (fjepleinlier  L'6,  i>(i  .\.\i.)  hid  a  dagger  in  the  cloths 
which  bound  it.  Obtaining  an  audience  of  the  Kmperor,  to  give 
information  touching  a  conspiracy,  he  presented  a  document,  to 
Domilinn,  and  as  he  was  hastily  reading  if,  drew  r he  dagger  and 
stabbed  him  in  the  loins.  Doinitlan  threw  himself  on  tin:  assassin, 
and  called  a  page  to  bring  him  his  sword  an.!  summon  the  attendants. 
But  the  sword,  which  lay  under  a  pillow,  was  nseicss;  for  it  had 
been  tampered  with  by  the  precautions  of  the  conspirators.  As 
Domitian  wrestled  with  Stephanus,  the  other  conspirators  rushed 
in  and  dispatched  their  victim.  The  attendants  arrived  too  late 
to  save  their  master,  but  in  time  to  slay  Stephanus. 

§  20.  The  senate  rejoiced  at  the  death  of  the  tyrant  whom  it 
detested,  and  the  senators  hastened  !o  the  curia  to  express  tick 
long-concealed    hatred   without  restraint.      His  statues  and   busts 

•  If  we  limy  tnis:  .r-jvi'aai,  who  skctchi'S      ViTilil.'l     iwtivum      Uisitis     suibiitiliQa 
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were  turn  down,  and  it  Mils  re  nuked  to  destroy  everything  iliac 
suggested  liis  memory.  A  decree  was  passed  that  the  name 
lKiinitiari  should  ever;  where  lie  erased.  The  eunseijiicnces  of  the 
hatred  of  the  senate  can  Vie  i'ek  by  us  at  the  present  day  ;  for  there 
remain  extraordinarily  few  inscriptions  dating  from  the  reign  of 
DomLtisui.  A  decent  burial  was  not  accorded  to  him;  he  was 
carried  out  on  a  common  bier,  such  as  was  used  by  injur  people. 
!Iut  his  nurse  Phyllis  contrived  to  deposit,  his  ashes  in  the 
temple  of  the  Gens  If  Savin,  :i  sepulchre  lor  the  Flavian  dynasty 
which  he  had  built,  and  placed  them  in  the  same  urn  in  which 
reused  the  ashes  of  his  beloved  niece,  the  Divine  Julia.  The 
suldiers  did  nut  share  in  the  jubilation  of  the  senate  ;  they  loved 
IVmitian,  and  if  they  had  bad  a  capable  leader  (hey  would  have 
probably  insisted  by  force  on  the  eon  sec  rati  on  of  their  Imperator. 
The  populace  neither  rijoiced  not  lamented  ;  they  had  no  reason 
to  hale  him,  for  he  had  been  generous  to  them  ;  but  his  haughty, 
inaccessible   nianner  hindered    them    from    feeling    personal   ait'ee- 

tion  fur  him. 

§  21.  In  hia  youth  Dumiiian  was  noted  fur  ids  beauty  ;  but  in 
later  years  lie  showed  a  tendency  tu  corpulence,  and  became  bald 
(ins  enemies  ended  bitu  "bald  Mem"),*  His  eyes  wen:  large  and 
languid,  but  the  expression  of  his  face  was  intense.  The  family  re- 
semblance to  Vespasian  and  Titus  conies  out  in  his  busts.  He  was 
nut  fond  of  physical  exercise,  but  was  a  gjod  archer.  Though  lie 
gave  luxurious  banquets,  he  was  moderate  in  eating.  lie  has  been 
accused  of  gross  licentiousness,  but  such  chafes  must  be  judged  in 
relation  to  the  practice  of  the  times.  There  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  was  either  better  01  worse  in  this  respect  than  bis  contem- 
poraries of  noble  rant;.  He  was  an  unusually  strict  defender  of  the 
national  religion,  and  ho  protected  morality  from  a  religions,  if  not 
from  an  ethical,  point  of  view.  In  this  he  followed  the  example  of 
Augustus,  who  regarded  religiui)  as  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the 
state;  and  his  reign  contrasts  with  the  indifference  of  his  pre- 
decessors. In  83  A.D.  three  Vestal  virgins  were  charged  wdth  tm- 
chnstity,  and  condemned.  They  were  allowed  to  choose  (.he  mode 
of  their  death,  and  their  seducers  were  banished.  But  some  time 
later  the  chief  Vesta!  Cornelia  was  accused  of  a  criminal  intrigue 
wdth  a  hniglit  named  Oclcr,  and  was  found  guilty.  Domitiim,  as 
Pontiles  Alaxiunis,  revived  in  her  ease  t':ic  ancient  punishment, 
which  was  generally  regarded  as  obsolete  ;  and  Cornelia,  in  spite  of 
her  protestations  of  innocence,  was  buried  alive  in  the  Chhljhih 
Scelerarus.f    It.  is  worth  noting  (bat  Pliny,  in  speaking  of  [his  ease, 
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(eels  less  indignation  at  (In1  cruelty  of  the  sentence,  than  at  the 
circumstance  Hint  IloinitirT.li  judged  the  case  in  liis  A  loan,  villa,  »nd 
not  in  the  Regis,  the  ol'i'iee  oi'  Hit  I'uiitife.v.*  Ceier  was  scourged 
to  death  in  the  Comitiiim. 

Ji  maintaining  tile  na(i":ial  »■  l- J i l; I ■  ■  l ; _  IKuuii  iau  tried  to  hinder 
the  spread  of  oriental  cults.  The  Jews  did  not  specially  sutler,! 
although  tLe  tribute  of  two  drachmae  to  Jupiter  of  the  Capitol  was 
strictly  exacted.  There  was  a  Jewish  rising  in  Judca  (85  to 
Sli  A. J).),  which  was  easily"  Jiut  down.  Some  Christians  suffered 
death  for  refusing  to  worship  the  Kinpei'or's  image,  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  a  general  persecution.  The  talc  of  tile  martyrdom 
of  St.  John  tile  Evangelist  is  universally  recognised  to  be  a  faille. 
it  lias  tieeii  supposed  tJu.it  rhivius  Clemens  and  I'omitilla,  who  are 
said  to  have  been  accused  of  "  impiety, "*  were  Christians,  and  this 
is  not  improbable. 

lie  encouraged,  however,  one  oriental  cult,  that  of  J.ds,  the 
Egyptian  goddess,  and  built,  a  splendid  temple  lo  her  and  Scrapie, 
the  JmmiiiH  tx'ixqiC" >n.  In  MS  a.d.  In:  celebrated  theLmii  Secularcs, 
reckoning  the  hundred  years  from  the  celebration  held  by  Augustus.-; 
If  Doniitian  was  severe  as  runlil'es  Ma^imus,  he  was  also  severe 
:.s  censor.  ]  le  strielly  enforced  the  /../  Hf.-aiitiiii'i  against  unnatural 
crimes,  and  the  lex  lulki-  against  aduitery.  Many  senators  and 
knights  were  condemned  by  these  iaws,  and  his  strictness  increased 
the  hatred  with  wddch  lie  was  regarded,  lie  deprived  women, 
who  had  been  condemned  under  (he  Julian  law,  of  the  right  ul 
using  a  litter  (Ir'liea)  or  accepting  legacies,  lie  tried  to  suppress 
the  licentiousness  of  the  theatres,  and  forbade  pantomimes  to 
appear  in  public,  while  be  allowed  them  to  hold  perlbnininces  in 
private  houses,  lie  pi  it  down  the  oriental  practice  of  mutilating 
boys  in  order  to  sell  them  as  eunuchs,  and  endeavoured  to 
diminish  the  trade  in  eunuchs  by  lowering  the  prices. 

5  'i'l.  It  devolved  upon  Dumitian  to  restore-  the  buildings  whieh 
had  been  consumed  by  the  fire  in  the  reign  of  Titus.  The  temple 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  had  tube  rebuilt  once  more,  and  it.  rose  under 
his  auspices  hi  greater  magnificence  than  ever.  He  also  erected 
on   the  Capitol  a   temple  to  Jupiter  Gustos,   in  thanksgiving  fur 
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his  own  rescue  Crura  tie  lunula  of  the  Yilcllians.  The  temple 
uf  the  Divine   Vespasian  ami  the    Divine  Titus  was  built  at  the 

western  extremity  uf  the  Fiinini,  bet  ween  thu  Ciivns  Capitolinus 
and  the  temple  of  CutiCurd.  Three  Curinthian  pillars  of  this  small 
building  still  stain].  Several  temples  were  creeled  u>  Sliuerva,  the 
guddess  wh"])i  Domitian  specially  revered.  For  the  pnrjiose  o( 
g;mies.  lie  built  a  stone,  stadium  in  tlie  Campus,  and  also  an  Odeum 
fur  musical  performances.  The  Cornier  of  these  buildings  accom- 
modated 30,000,  tlie  latter  10,0()0  people.  Doinitian  also  Completed 
(he  palace  begun  by  Nero,  but  eonlincd  it  to  tile  limits  of  tin.' 
Palatine.  On  nil  buildings,  whether  jirsi  hud;  by  him  or  only 
restored,  Domitian  inscribed  his  own  name. 

5  23.  Our  records  of  Domiliau  are  very  scanty,  and  come 
almost  entirely  from  prejudiced  witnesses,  su  (hat  it  is  difficult 
to  get  a  clear  and  fair  view  uf  his  acts  and  policy.  On  the  one 
hand  we  have  the  flatteries  of  the  poet*  who  courted  his  favour; 
on  the  other,  the  venomous  invectives  written  by  members  oi 
(he  senatorial  party,  like  I'liny  and  Tacitus,  after  his  death. 
Martial  and  Statins  generally  speak  of  him  as  a  god,  and  all  that 
appertains  to  him  as  divine.  "  Capi;ulinc,':  the  epitiiet  of  Jupiter, 
is  applied  to  hint;  he  is  the.  Anson  ian  Jupiter,  and  Dumitta  the 
Koman  June.*  To  Tacitus,  he  is  a  tyrant  without  a  redeeming 
virtue,  and  su  the  aristocracy  in  generai  vegarued  him.  His  con- 
temptuous treatment  uf  the  senate,  as  far  as  ii  was  represented  in 
the  Kmperor's  cuiisiilum,  is  cleverly  travestied  by  the  satirist 
Juvenal.  The  scone  is  placed  in  the  end  ul"  HH  a.d.  The  members 
of  the  cull i mil,  st lei i  is  this  "  trae  list-cry,''  were  suddenly  summoned 
in  haste  to  the  Emperor's  Alhan  citadel.  "They  were,  it  seems, 
eleven  in  number,  and  in  twice  or  thrice  as  many  verses  their 
crimes  are  succinctly  traced  I'm  us  with  a  pen  of  cynical  sincerity. 
One  after  another  pass  before  us,  1'oguMis.  the  prefect — say  rather 
the  bailiif — of  the  city,  fur  whir!,  is  Koine  but  the  .Kmperor's  farm, 
and  the  prefect,  of  Home  but,  his  manciple ?  —  l-'useus,  brave  and 
voluptuous,  soon  to  leave  his  limbs  a  prey  to  the  Dacian  vultures; 
Crispus,  a  mild  and  cental  itrcybenrd,  who  iias  long  owed  his  life  to 
the  meehness  with  which  lie  lias  \icldcd  to  the  current,  and  shrunk 
from  the  vain  asserlinn  of  independence  ;  the  GJnhrios,  father  and 
son,  of  whom  the  elder  slunk  through  ar  inglorious  existence  in 
pusillanimous  security,  the  younger  wis  doomed  to  perish 
innocently,  condemned  to  tight  wit.it  beasts  in  the  arena;  the  blind 
Catullus,  deadliest  of  delainrs,  with  whom  Doinitian,  as  with  a  blind 
and  aimless  weapon,  aimed-  a'  his  destined  victims  ;  to  these  were 
added  the  sly  Ycicnto,  the  far   oid  sycophant,  MuiiraUiis,  C'rispiuu; 
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redolent    with    the   perfumes   of    his   native    East,   tha   vile   spy 

I'ompL'his,  who  slit  nu'ii's  throats  with  ;l  whispi-r,  and  llubrins,  Liu: 
perpetrator  el'  sum;  crime  ton  bad,  it  seems,  to  In;  speuifiud  even  in 
that  day  of  cvii  i  It  wis  and  shaincloss  scandals.  Sinai  wens  this 
men  who  now  hurried  in  the  darkmss  along  tiio  Appian  Way,  and 
mot  at  midnight  in  the  vest ibn lis  of  the  imperial  villa,  or  the 
tyrant's  fortress,  which  crowned  the  Ions  hill  of  the  ascent  to  Alha. 
Anxiously  they  asked  each  oilier,  "  What  news?-  -What  the  purport 
uf  their  unexpected  summons  V—  What  foci  of  Home  bud  broken 
the  prince's  slumbers,  this  (Jhiitli,  or  the  Siouubri,*  the  Britons  or 
the  Dacians?"  While  they  were  vet  waiting  tor  admission,  the 
menial*  of  the  palace  entered,  hearing  aloft  a  huge  turhot,  a  present 
to  this  Emperor,  which  they  had  the  mollification  of  seeing  intro- 
duced into  his  presence,  while  the  doors  were  still  shut  against 
themselves.  A  humble  fisherman  of  the  upper  coast  had  found  the 
monster  stranded  on  the  beach,  beneath  the  fane  of  Venus  at 
Ancoiia,  and  had  In. rrif.il  with  bis  prize  across  the  Apennines,  to 
receive  a  reward  for  so  rare  an  offering  to  the  imperial  table. 
When  at  last  the  councillors  were  admitted,  the  question  reserved 
for  [heir  delibcral  ions  was  no  other  than  this,  wla-lber  the  big  lish 
should  be  out  in  pieces  or  served  up  whole  on  some  enormous 
platter  constructed  in  its  honour.  The  cabinet  was  no  doubt 
sensibly  persuaded  that  the  question  allowed  at  least  of  no  delay, 
and  with  due  expressions  of  surprise  and  admiration  voted  the  dish 
and  set  the  potter's  wheel  in  motion."  t 
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§  1.  Undkb  tin'  I'laviau  Emperors  no  important  addition  was  made 
to  tin:  Roman  Empire,  such  as  had  Leon  ironic  hiu'ht  Claudius  by 
the  Conquest  of  llrkam.  But  in  two  quarters  the  boundaries  were 
jMishf.J  forward.  The  eastern  bi.amii.ary  of  Upper  Germany  advanced 
considerably  inlo  liMiiti-liiitriiinc  territory,  and  the  provinces  of 
Rritiiin  was  enlarged  l>v  a  further  advance  northward. 

The  legatus  of  Britain,  Pei.ronius  Turpilianus,  (02-G4  A.n.)  had 
been  succeeded  by  Trchcllius  Jlaximus  (fii-Oi)  A.n.)  and  Vctlius 
Bolanus  (01.1-70  A.n.).  These  governors  seem  l.o  have  contenlcd 
themselves  ivitii  adnunistenn;.;  Ibe  province  as  they  found  it,  with- 
out attoniptine;  to  enlarge  it.  liolaruts.  seems  to  have  founded  forts 
against  the  natives.  His  successor,  Petillius  Cercalis,  who  had 
CMiiiniauded  the  IXth  legion  wdien  it  was  nearly  exterminated  in 
the  [frcftt  revolt  of  the  baaii,  and  who  had  recently  distinguished 
himself  by  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion  of  Civilis,  was  not 
satisfied  witli  the  inaction  uf  bis  predecessors.  lie  made  war  upon 
the  llrig'aTitcs,  the  most  powerful  of  all  Iht  British  tribes,  whose 
name  was  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  "Britons."  The 
XlVth  legion,  which  had  been  sent  front  Britain  to  bis  assistance 
in  Germany,  did  not  return  to  its  old  station,  but  Vespasian 
sent  him  II.  Adjutrix  in  its  place.  After  many  battles  with 
the  Brigaiiles,  whose  territory  extended  from  ibe  Sol  way  to  the 
Wash,  Cercalis  reduced  part  of  their  land  under  liouian  sway; 
including  the  town  of  Liudum  (Lincoln)  where  he  established 
the  II.  Adjutrix.  This  legion  was  removed  to  Pannonia  at  the 
beginning  of  Domitian's  reign,  but  some  tombstones  found  at 
Lincoln  show  that  its  station  was  there  during  the  few  intervening 
years.  Thus,  the  result  of  the  war  of  Cercalis  was  that  the 
northern  boundary-line  of  Ibe  province  was  no  longer  drawn  from 
Glevum  to  Oamalodunmn — witli  an  advanced  post  at  Deva  in  the 
west— hut  from  Deva  to  Lindutn.  But  soutii  of  this  frontier,  the 
western  highlands  (Wales)  could  not  yet  be  considered  part  of  the 
province.  The  subjugation  of  the  tribes  in  this  quarter  devolved 
upon  the  two  successors  or  Cercalis.  Septus  Julius  Frontinus, 
whose  name  Is  well-known  as  an  authority  on  the.  art  of  war,  and 
who  was  capable  of  applying  his  theory,  reduced  the  Si  lures,  in  the 
south;  while  bis  successor,  Gmeus  Julius  Agrieola  (78-85  a.u.), 
conquered  the  Ordovices  and  occupied  the  island  of  Mima,  which 
Suetonius  Paulinas  had  been  compelled  to  abandon,  in  the  first 
year  of  his  governorship.  In  the  conquest  of  Muu.a  be  was,  like 
Paulinus,  assisted  by  the  skill  of  the  Batavians  in  swimming. 
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5  2.  Agricola,  whom  Vespasian  thus  called  to  be  governor  of 
Britain,  had  already,  like  Cerealis,  served  Mb  time  in  that 
country  in  subordinate  posts.  He  had  served  under  Suetonius 
i'aulinus  as  military  tribune,  mi.!,  again,  under  Vcttius  Rolanus  as 
legatus  of  the  XXtli  legion.  On  this  occasion  (TO  A.n.)  he  had 
llic  diilioult  tusk  of  restoring  discipline  aiming  tlie  troops,  who  had 
1  i* ■  i ■  r j  demoralised  by  a  quarrel  lio-t wren  his  predecessor  Itnsciv.s 
Qelius  and  tiie.  guve-iina' Trt/beb'ius  Jlaxinius.  Ho  had  then  been 
appointed  legatus  pro  pr.r.lori:  of  Aquilanin,  had  been  recalled  to 
Rome  to  fill  the  consulship,  and  then  sent,  to  succeed  I'Voniiuns 
in  Britain.  A  governor  of  Britain  might  engage  in  one  or  boll) 
of  two  enterprises  at  this  ;  cried,  lie.  might  devote  his  atten- 
tion either  to  "  intensive  conquest,"  that  is,  the  civilisation  and 
consolidation  of  the  province  as  he  found  it,  or  to  "extensive 
conquest,"  that  is,  to  carrying  its  boundarcs  I'urtlier  north  by  con- 
'irii'ci'ig  ]!■■  w  tribes.  Agricola  professed  1.0  do  both,  hul.  really 
sacrificed  the.  intensive  coin] nest  to  the  extensive.  The  confidence 
which  the  llmpcrars  reposed  in  him  was  shown  by  the  unusually 
long  period  during  which  he  was  suffered  to  remain  in  his 
command. 

§  3.  The  second  year  (79  A.n.)  of  Agrioola's  iegateship  was 
spent  in  com  pi  (.ling  the  reduction  of  the  "occntly  conquered  tribes 
— probably  in  Wales— by  building  furls  a  id  making  roads  Ihrongb 
woods  arid  marshes.  During  rhe  winter  the  troops  remained  in 
their  quarters,  and  Agricola  occupied  himself  with  the  Ibimani/,a- 
tion  of  the  natives.  In  the  third  summer  (80  a.ji.)  he  advanced 
against  new  Iribes  in  the  north,  laying  the  land  ivaste  na  far  as  an 
estaary  eailcd  Tunaus.  It.  has  been  thought  tiiat  this  unknown 
name  may  represent  the  North  Tyne  at  D.mbar.  The  Rritons  did 
not  attempt  to  oppose  the  legions,  and  ihey  had  lime  l.o  establish 
some  aislefhi,  in  which  they  remained  curing  the  winter.  Tlie 
i'i  ■Iki'iving  summer  (ML  a.d.)  was  .-peat  in  completing  the  oeeupal  inn 
of  tlie  kind  wliicli  had  been  traversed,  and  Ike  army  advanced  as 
far  as  the  jestuarios  of  C'lota  and  liodotria  (the  Clyde  and  the 
Forth).  The  narrow  strip  of  land  between  these  friths  was  fortified 
and  occupied  by  garrisons;  and  it  seemed  as  if  the  enemy,  who 
retreated  into  (he  northern  highlands,  had  been  "removed  to  another 
island."  In  this  expedition  Agricola  had.  probably,  about  ;i<>,0iii> 
men  with  him,  counting  both  legions  and  auxiliaries;  and  his 
operations  were  supporlcd  by  a  fleet,  perhaps,  on  the  east  Coast. 
At  this  time  the  Britannic  legions  worn  reduced  to  three  by  the 
recall  of  II.  Adjutrix,  whose  removal  left  Ltndum  without  a 
garrison.  A  new  station  more  northerly  than  Liudum  was 
probably   established.       It    seems   certain   that    Agricola  did  not 
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venture  to  push  so  far  into  the  unknown  regions  of  the  north 
without  securing  the  territory  norib  of  the  number,  and  we  may 
take  it  for  grained  that  lie  occupied  Kbnracum,  the  chief  Imvn 
of  tlio  Brigantes,  the  modern  York.  This  position  took  the  place 
of  Ltndum,  and  was,  perhaps,  garrisoned  hy  the  IXtli  legion.  In 
later  times  Elmraeum  became  I  lie  chiiifcent.ro  in  Britain.* 

§  4.  In  the  next  year  Agricola  sailed  ni-iuss  the  estuary  of  Clofa 
to  the  western  districts  of  Caleivinia— proliably  Arran  ami  Can  tire. 
He  had  conceived  the  project  of  conquering  flibcrnia,  which  lie 
thought  might  he.  best  approaeiie.l  from  this  point.  The  conquest!, 
he  imagined,  could  be  easily  accomplished  udth  one  legion  ami  a 
small  number  of  auxiliaries,  and  ho  held  that  it  would  prove 
important  to  the  complete  subjection  and  pacification  of  Britain. 
For  Hihcruia  occupied  much  the  same  relation  to  I'.ritain  as  Britain 
itself  occupied  to  Gaul.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  occupying 
Britain  was,  that  as  long  as  the  Gauls  saw  a  free  land  beyond  the 
channel,  a  land  into  which  they  could  themselves  flee  for  refuge, 
they  were  restless  under  Roman  rule.  In  the  same  way,  the  sight 
of  free  Hibernia  bad  a  disturbing  effect,  on  the  spirits  of  enslaved 
Britannia,  in  addition  to  these  considerations,  a.  false  geographical 
notion  recoil)  in  ended  the  policy  of  including  Hibernia  in  the 
Empire.  It  was  supposed  tbat  I Ti hernia  lay  between  Britain  and 
Spain,  and  thus  formed  a  natural  connection  between  the  western 
provinces  of  the.  Empire.  But  Agricola  could  not  carry  out  his 
project,  without  additional  forces.  The  three  legions  in  Britain 
were  little  enough  lor  the  security  of  the  province,  extended  as  it 
was  by  his  new  acquisitions.  He  applied  to  Domiiian  for  another 
legion,  but  the  request  was  refused,  and  the  enterprising  governor 
was  obliged  to  abandon  ids  project,  I'oiiiithm  acted  in  accordance 
with  the  cantL'ius  precept  of  Augustus,  not  to  undertake  new 
conquests.  And  the  project  was  never  revived;  Hibernia  never 
became  part  of  the  Empire. f 

§  o.  But  if  Agricola  was  not,  permitted  to  attack  the  i.-land,  of 
the  Scots,  be  was  resolved  to  carry  his  arms  into  Caledonia.  In  bis 
sixth  year  (S3  A.D.),  in  spite  of  the  dissuasions  of  his  officers,  he 
penetrated  into  the  land  north  of  the  actuary  of  Bodotria,  aided  by 
his  fleet.  The  appearance  of  the  Romans  excited  consternation  and 
fury  among  the  Caledonian  folk.  Agricola  had  divided  bis  army 
into  three  divisions,  and  one  of  them,  consisting  of  the  IXth 
legion,  which  was  especially  "oak,  sn fieri  it  serious  losses  from  a 
night-a'tack    of  the   native   tribes.      The  quick  arrival   of  Agricola 

-  It  Is  not  directly  recorded,  but  is  a  l      +  Juvenal's  (if.  159)  "Anna  quid™ 
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rind  tlio  other  divisions  of  the  army  prevented  a  disusirous  defeat, 
Mini  thoaffair  resulted  in  a  Koman  victory.  Tim  Caledonians,  under 
tin;  chief  Calgacus,  utilized  the  ensnimi  winlcr  in  orginising  a  great 
army  I"  resist  tin'  invaders  in  the  following  season-  In  Hi  a.D 
Agricola  took  the  hold  again,  and  iv  great  1m t tic  was  fought  at  :iv. 
unknown  place  called  the  Oratipiiin  Hill.*  Agricola's  army 
probably  numbered  from  2f>,0(Xi  to  ;iO,Ooo  nun.  He  placed  his 
8000  auxiliary  f.mt  in  tlie  centre,  ami  liCOO  horse  on  the  wings. 
Tin)  legions  were  ranged  in  the  rear,  in  front  of  the  rampart  of  tiii'ii 
tamp.  The  enemy,  who  far  outnninlieied  the  Romans,  had  drawn 
up  part  of  their  forces  on  the  plain,  the  lost  on  the  hill  behind. 
The  Lost  plan  for  the  Britons  was  to  use  their  advantage  in 
iiumk:i's  by  attacking  the  Bomans  in  front  anil  on  the  hanks  tit 
the  same  time  ;  anil  this  was  the  move  me::)  I  wiiieh  Agricola  most 
feared.  But  Calgacus  did  not  aeopt  that  strategy  at  tin;  beginning 
nf  l lie  battle.  In  close  quarters  the  ISritous,  with  their  long  clumsy 
■twords  and  short  shields,  were  no  match  for  the  long  pilur.i  iind 
fhciri  sword  of  the  I'onians.  The  l>;i1iivi;L!i  and  Tiingriau  <■■  do .rts 
l.ieat  Ihe  enemy  had;,  atui  matters  were  not  mended  hy  the  inter- 
vention of  the  war-chariots,  which  could  not  move  freely  on  the 
uneven  ground  and  amid  the  dense  ranks  nf  the  Caledonians.  The 
cavalry  of  the  enemy  were  also  routed.  The  Britons,  who  were 
stationed  on  the  hills  hehind,  bad  hitlierio  taken  no  part  in  the 
fighting,  lull,  when  they  saw  (heir  companions  worsted,  they  began 
to  descend  from  the  heights  and  made  a  mcvement  to  approach  the 
llomans  in  the  rear.  Agricola  bad  foreseen  lids;,  and  detsichcd  fnnr 
fife  of  horse,  which  he  had  retained  in  reserve,  to  meet  them.  The 
Britons,  coming  up  in  disorder,  were  scaUcred,  and  their  plan  was 
turned  against  themselves-,  for  the  Roman  civairy  rode  on  to  attack 
the  rear  of  the  enemy's  line.  This  decidt  d  the  battle.  It  is  said 
that  10,000  Caledonians  fell,  and  only  960  Romans.  The  year  was 
too  far  advanced  to  undertake  further  operations.  Agricola  led  his 
army  into  the  maritime  district  of  the  Boresti,  an  unknown  people, 
where  be  received  hostaojs,  and  gave  directions  to  tbeprcfect.  or  the 
fleet  to  circumnavigate  Britain.  Tins  undertaking  was  successfully 
accompli  si  i  ed,  and  lioxoan  poets  sang  of  t  Eit  "esiplured  Orkneys."  t 
Agricola  retired  into  wintcr-ipia  iters,  probably  to  Eburaeum.  Ko 
Bonmn  army  ever  again  penetrated  us  far  north  as  he.J 

§  0.  In  the  following  year  (85  a.d.)  Agricola  was  recalled.  He 
received  the  triumphal  ornaments  and  a  laureate  statue  in 
•  Ad  mrnitent  Griwpiiim  {Tioltue,  i  Orcadas  ac  minima  rotitonlun  wcl! 
.■I^n'o^u,  r.  -JOV     li.  Iiiih  n.itliii!|!  t>.  d-j  Brltaiinos. 
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li.'C'i-'ljjtl.;!!  of  what     hi;  had    ll'  UK.',   ln.lt   tills  did  110 1    COtlipCllSat  C   llilll 

for  the  disappointment  of  nut  being  able  to  complete  the  northern 
conquests  which  he  had  begun.  Yet  lie  had  really  no  reason  lu 
complain  of  tin!  decision  of  IXmhlian.  lie  had  been  allowed  to 
remain  in  bis  post  far  longer  than  any  previous  legalus,  and  tu  carry 
on  expensive  campaigns.  Financial  considerations  alone  may  have 
bceusiillicioiit  tu  itilliiunee  Dutnitiaii  in  discontinuing  the  ]»')iey  ot 
aggrcssiuu  in  Britain.  '['In;  results  of  Agricola  were  certainly  not  an 
adequate  return  for  the  enormous  cost.  It  must  especially  be 
remembered  that,  at  1.1  iu  mumeiit  uf  Auricula's  recall  a  most  serious 
war  was  breaking  uuL  on  the  Danube  against  the  formidable  kingdom 
of  the  Daciaos.  We  can  rcimdy  believe  I  hat  the  cost  of  su[>(h  irl-tijL; 
two  Will's  simultaneously  in  Britain  and  on  tin)  Danube  was  quite 
beyond  the  means  of  the  fiscus  at  the  time.  The  enemies  of 
Douiitiin  uf  course  set  down  Agricola's  recall  to  the  petty  jealousy 
of  the  Emperor  :  Agricola  hiT.self  naturally  felt  sore  about  it.  But 
the  bust  justification  of  Domitian  in  that  bis  two  successor.-,  Nerva 
an.l  Trajan,  abode  by  his  decision  and  did  not  attempt  to  renew 
the  designs  of  Agricola.  Tin;  ease  of  Agricola  rceal.ci]  by  Domitian 
closely  resembled  that  of  Germnniens  recalled  by  Tiberius.  In 
both  eases  the  ambition  of  a  general  was  saeiificeil  (o  the  prudent 
policy  of  the  inipcrator,  who  saw  that  the  outlay  was  not  repaid  by 
the  result;  in  both  ca-es  the  Iiuperator  was  said  by  his  adversaries 
to  lie  actuated  only  by  jealousy  uf  a  [hissible  rival. 

§  7,  Agricola  has  often  received  a  higher  place  than  rightly 
belongs  to  him  in  the  history  of  Britain,  hoenusc  be  was  fortunate 
enough  to  havo  a  brilliant  historian  for  his  son-indaw.  Tacitus 
married  Agricola's  daughter  nnd  wrtiLe,  his  biography.  Th's  work, 
Ct/if.ci'iti-i!'/  tin',  J.ift:  "ml  V/i'.tntcli'.r  ill'  Julius  Ayrkt/hj,  gives  a.n 
artistic  but  superficial  account  of  Britain  aial  a  brief  description  of 
Auricula's  catnpaigus,  culminating  in  the  battle  of  Molls  Ciraiipius, 
which  is  described  at  length.  The  author's  neglect  of  almost  all 
topographical  details,  which  did  not  interest,  him  but  would  interest 
us  very  deeply,  detracts  greatly  from  the  historical  value  oi  the 
book.§  Tacitus  says  that  from  Agricola's  countenance,  "you  would 
readily  believe  him  good,  you  would  gladly  believe  him  great." 
This  epigram  suggests  the  truth.  Agricola  was  in  no  sense  a  great, 
man,  but  he  was  an  officer  of  respectable  ability,  and  ambitious 
enough  to  grasp  at  giory  when  the  chances  were  oifered  to  him.  His 
son-in-law  and    ins   cue  temporaries  overruled    what    lie    had  done; 
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ill-advised  friends  at  Rome  doubtless  sounded  his  praises  too 
loudly;  and  Domitiau  was  not  sorry  when  tin;  lime  came  to  remove 
him  from  Britain. 

Ho  refused  the  oiler  of  a  proconsulate  (of  As 
lived  in  retirement  until  his  death,  which  ocet 
later.     Some   maliciously    whispered   that   he 

pOlSOU. 

The  conquests  he  bad  made  were  unly  transient.  The  country 
he  had  occupied  was  iiuiucdiiiteiv  abaml.ticd,  and,  a  Tier  all  his  war- 
I'are,  he  left  to  his  success  >r  nearly  the  same  northern  boundary-line 
which  had  been  established  by  Cercalis,  from  llcva  to  I.iuduut. 
l'crhaps  the  chief  |iart  of  Agrioola's  work  that  survived  was  the 
i>Ceti]iiitiou  of  Kburaclim,  which  now  formed  an  advanced  post  in 
the  east,  somewhat  as  Dova  in  the  west  before  the  conquests  of 
Uerealis.  Eburacutu  nuw  stuud  to  l.induiu  in  somewhat  the  relation 
in  whieh  Deva  then  stood  io  Glevum.  .lint  A«ricola's  contem- 
poraries could  not  appreciate  il.e  importance  of  Kburacum,  and 
Tacitus  passes  it  over  in  silence. 

Sect.  II. — The  Limes  Gekmasicus. 
5  8.  As  there  were  some  Germans  on  the  left  Lank  of  the. 
Rhine,  so  there  were  some  Gauls  on  the  right.  The  valley  of 
the  river  Nicer  (Neckar)  had  been  cleared  of  the  Germans 
who  had  possessed  it,  and  the  Roman*  had  permitted  poor  and 
adventurous  Gauls  to  cross  the  Rhine  and  take  possession  of 
lands  where  they  were  constantly  exposed  to  the  incursions  of 
the  neighbouring  German  tribes.  These  Gauls  paid  a  tithe  of  the 
produce  of  their  fields,  and  hence  (he  whole  district  was  called  "  the 
Tithe- lands  " — Aijvi.  Decuman),  (or  Decnmalea) ;  but  they  were 
exempt  from  other  burdens,  and  no  Roman  garrison  was  quartered 
in  the  land,  whieh  thus  was  loosely  included  in  the  Empire,  but 
was  neither  a  province  nor  part  of  a  province.  The  h'liiviaii 
Emperors  placed  this  doubtful  territory  on  a  clearer  footing. 
Vespasian  built  roads  in  it,  and  it  was  pro'jably  he  who  protected 
it  by  an  elaborate  system  of  fortification,  '/lie  eastern  frontier  was 
marked  by  a  rampart  of  earth,  and  a  ditch  in  front  of  it,  con- 
struct .'d  just  as  in  a  Human  camp.  Behind  the  rampart  were  placed 
castella  at  nine  or  ten  miles'  ills  la  nee  from  on  a  another  ;  between  the 
custella  occur  watch-towers.  This  line  of  defence  stretched  from 
Sciopum  (Miltcnbcrii)  on  the  Mcetuis,  in  a.  due  Southward  direc- 
tion to  the  neighbourhood  of  l.auriacum  (Loich)*  ;  it  can  still  be 
traced,  and  the  sites  of  many  of  tin:   caslclla  have  been  identified. 
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Keiiitid  this,  there  was  a  second  system  of  defence.  From  Yin- 
d.inissa,  tin:  chief  camp  of  Upper  Germany,  a  roiul  led  northward 
to  a  place  on  t-lio  Nicer  which  is  now  cn.ll.ni  I'ottweil.  This  place 
vvus  selected  to  lw  ii  centre  for  the  trans-Riionane  lorritory,  in  (lie 
same  sense  in  which  ljie;uduntiiii  and  Catnaloditnum  were  centres 
in   Gaul   ami  Britain.      Here  altars   were  set  up  for  the  worship  oi' 

tlic  Flavian  Louse,  ami  the  jiluce  was  called  Aral  Flavisc.  From 
hero  northwards  a  number  of  castella  were  constructed  along  the 
course  of  the  river  Nicer,  which  was  in  itself  a  delcnce.  As  scon 
as  tlie  Nicer  turns  westward  to  juin  the  Rhine,  the  line  of  (oris 
leaves  the  river  ami  continues  in  a  northerly  direction,  passing  over 
the  Odonwald  and  reaching  the  Mcenus  at  a  point  (n«ir  the 
modem  Worth),  northwest  of  Seiopum.  This  second  line,  con- 
necting the  Mu'ons  and  Nicer,  is  known  a;  the  Neekar-Miiniling 
line,  because  it  cuts  tho  valley  of  the  Miiuiling  stream.  It  is 
impossible  to  determine  how-  much  ol  this  defensive  system  is  due 
to  Vespasian  and  how  much  to  his  son  Domitian.  The  forts 
connected  with  this  line  from  Laiiriacum  to  Seiopum  may  be 
Line  to  Domitian's  successors.  The  object  of  these  defence::  was 
probably  nut  so  much  military  as  to  g'.ve  the  people  settle!  habits, 
and  prevent  nomads  entering  the  Empire  at  will. 

SO.  But  if  the  main  credit  for  the  enclosure  of  the  Agri 
Decumates  is  due  to  Vespasian,  the  occupation  of  the  Taumia 
district  north  of  tlic  Main  was  probably  the  work  of  Domitian. 
This  land  was  inhabited  by  the  Mattiaci,  a  tribe  of  the  Chatti, 
who  gave  their  name  to  the  Aqua.:  M.attiacie  (the  springs  of 
Wiesbaden).  Drus-us  bad  tried  tu  establish  the  Roman  power  in 
Ibis  region  by  founding  the  fort  Arlaunum  on  Mount  Tanmis,  and 
Germatiicus  had  restored  it.  Since  his  time,  desultory  hostilities 
laid,  continued  with  the  Chatti,  ami  at  length  Domitian  determined 
to  take  the  decisive  step  of  annexing  the  territory  of  Mount  Taimus 
lo  the  province  of  Upper  Germany  and  continuing  the  line  of 
defence  between  Mienus  and  Nicer,  so  as  to  connect  the  Moviuis  and 
the  Rhine.  His  campaign  against  tho  Chatti,  in  83  a. d.,  which 
was  so  ridiculed  by  ins  enemies,  was  connected  with  this  important 
undertaking.  Tie  was  assisted  by  the  skill  of  Sextos  Frontinus, 
whom  we  have  already  met  as  governor  of  Britain.  From  Worth 
to  Haiiau  the  course  of  the  Main  is  northerly,  and  at  Grossk  rot  /en- 
burg,  near  Hainan,  the  earthen  rampart,  of  Domitian  "begins.  It 
docs  not  follow  a  straight  course,  lint  takes  advantage  of  the  nalure 
of  the  ground.  Crossing  tlic  Lahn  near  Ems,  it  reaches  the  Rhine 
at  Jlheinbfohl,  opposite  tlic  stream  which  formed  the  boundary 
between  the  provinces  of  Lower  and  Upper  Germany.  Forts 
occurred  at  intervals  close  to  the  raunurl,  and  Were  connected  by  a 
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military  road.*  Near  most  of  these  oaiUcila  have  been  found  tho 
remains  of  villas,  with  bath  arrangements,  mtant  for  the  use  of 
officers. 

Tims  Ihe  limes  of  Upper  Germany  was  an  earthen  wall,  rcachi!:;". 
from  that  point  on  ihe  Khine  uliitli  stun  lis  ihe  northern  extrtiniiy 
of  the  province,  ill]  thi!  way  to  l.auriacuni,  except  where  (b-dween 
the  points  Grosskrot./.oiibnrg  and  M  iltcLb-.Tg)  the  Mmnus  takes  its 
[■lace.  It  was  protected  all  the  way  by  castcllii  ami  watchtowcrs, 
inn!  between  the  Moeisiisand  Nicer  was  covered  in  the  rear  by  a 
line  of  forts  (not  connected  bya  ramparl)  ivaching  from  ike  Micnns 
to  Ara:  Flavku  on  tho  Nicer.  It  is  thought  probable  that 
Dojnitiati  also  built  the  first  great  permanent  bridge  over  the  lihiiic 
at  Jtoguntiacum. 

§  10.  The  Kiiifs  (hrnvihims  is  only  pari,  of  a  gigantic  scheme  of 
defence,  of  a  line  reaching  fiwn  the  mouth  of  the  Illiine  lo  the 
mouth  of  tho  Danube.  These  two  rivers  formed  a  natural  defence, 
which  merely  required  the  erection  of  forts  on  their  banks,  liv.t 
where  ihe  line  left  the  rivers,  an  artificial  defence — a  wall  of  earth 
n r  stone — look  tie  place  of  the  water.  Thus  the  limes  Gernianieu? 
was  net  complete,  without  another  line  ruining  from  west  lo  easl, 
and  connecting  its  southern  point  at  Lauriacuui  with  the  Danube 
fortresses.  This  was  the  Ihfit*  lixlit-'-s,  forming  part  of  the 
northern  bom.dary  of  the  province  of  Kmtio.  It  is  not  certain 
whether  the  Flavian  Emperors  begar.  its  const ruction,  but 
it  certainly  did  not  assume  its  final  form  until  the  reign  of 
Hadrian  or  possibly  even  later.  But  it  is  so  closely  connected 
with  the  limes  Gcrmanicus,  that  it  may  be  mentioned  in 
this  place.  Beginning  at  Lauriacum,  it  runs  due  east,  (through 
Wurtemberg  and  ISavariu),  and  readies  the  Danube  (near  Kehl- 
heiin),  where  the  river  Alcimona  (Altmuhl)  Hows  in.  The 
Ihclian  limes  is  not  like  Ihe  Germanic,  a  rampart  of  earth.  It 
is  formed  by  a  wall  of  stones,  on  the  top  of  which  palisades  were 
planted,  such  as  the  soldiers  us-.d  in  their  cam  [is,  and  with  the 
usual  iliicli  in  front.  It  seems  probable  that  this  line  was  pro- 
tected by  an  eai  lb-wall  in  tho  time  of  the  Flavians,  but  that,  at  a 
somewhat  Inter  period,  when  the  Fmpiio  was  threatened  by 
Geiman  invadeis,  the  "devil's  wall"  (Teiij'dsmniivr'),  as  it  was 
called  in  the  middle  ages,  was  creeled. 

Sect.  HI.— Dacian  and  Suevian  Wars. 

§  11.    Soon    after    his    campaign    oi 

attention  was  demanded  by  a  more  press 
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nil  the  Ister.  The  Daoiaus  bad  invaded  J'hesia.  The  country  of 
tin.1  1  >.i'.*l;itis  ivns  comprised  between  lln1  Tiieiss  and  the  Pruth  from 
west  to  oast,  the  Carpathian  mountains  and  the  Danube  from  north 
to  south.  Thus  Dacia  corresponded  to  the  modern  kingdom  of 
Iloumania,  along  wilb  f-iohenhurgen  ami  the  Haunt  of  Temesvar. 
IScyond  the  Dacinns,  in  I  hi:  modern  Moldavia  and  Bessarabia,  wore 
the  Bas!arn;e,  a  Cermnn  people;  beyond  them  again  were  the 
Koxolani,  a  Snrmatian  tribe.  The  land  between  the  Danube  and 
the  Tiieiss  una  held  hy  the  Jazy^fis.  1|.  iras  easy  enough  fir  the 
Romans  to  repel  the  occasional  invasions  of  their  trans-Danub'an 
neighbours  as  iong  as  Ihey  were  not  united  runt  organised  under  an 
nhie  leader.  They  had  been  conquered  more  than  once  in  the 
rc'gn  of  Augustus,  and  in  the  last,  years  of  that  Kniperor,  oil, 000 
barbarians  had  been  (ranspon.od  into  Mies'a,  and  settled  on  Roman 
territory  by  ,1'lius  Cal.ua.  The  fame  experiment  had,  lis  wo  have 
seen,  been  repeated  under  Xcro,  when  Tiberius  Piautius  ."Klianus 
nettled  1.00,000  Tlacians  with  thek  wives  and  children  in  the  same 
province.  The  same  governor  of  M.esia  cheeked  a  threatened 
movement  of  the  Snrniatiaus  before  it  broke  out,  and  compelled  a 
number  of  unknown  .*■  hostile  princes  io  do  nbeiaanee  befure  the 
Roman  standards  on  Roman  soil.  Hut  though  Dacians  and 
Ssiri  nut  inns  were  thus  kept  in  check  under  the  Julian  and  Chmdian 
Emperors,  Ihc  defence  of  the  Danube  was  wholly  insufficient,  a 
fact  which  became  clearly  apparent  during  the  civil  wars  after  the 
death  of  Nero.  Tho  two  legions  quartered  in  rd<esia  wore  supposed 
to  defend  the  whole  line,  from  Singidunum  (Belgrade)  to  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  but  the  defence  of  the  lower  stream  was  left 
almost  altogether  to  the  Thracians ;  and  as  tho  Thramns  were 
kinsfolk  of  the  Damns,  their  help  was  in  itself  a  danger.  "When 
the  legions  mareiied  to  Italy  Io  overthrow  Vitelline,  the  province 
was  invaded  by  lloxolani,  then  by  Dacians,  and  then  by  Jaxyges. 
The  opportune  arrival  of  Mueiauus  with  his  Syrian  legions  repelled 
some  of  those  incursions,  but  the  governor  of  Muisia,  Fonteius 
Agrippa,  peiisl.cu  in  thai  invasion  of  the  Jazyges. 

S  12.  Vespasian  di'l  not  actually  increase  the  army  of  Illyricum, 
but  he  made  some  changes  with  a  view  to  the  defence  of  the 
Danube.  He  seems  to  have  moved  the  two  legions,  which  were 
stationed  in  Dalmatia,  to  '.Mii'sia,  so  that  the  governor  of  that  pro- 
vince had  four  legions  under  his  command.  This  reinforcement 
was  the  more  necessary  since  Thrace  had  been  made  a  province. 
For  when  the  native  princes  of  Thrace  were  superseded,  the  natire 
army,  on  which  the  defence  of  the  Danube  partly  relied,  was 
dissolved.  But  the  danger  which  the  Roman  government  had 
especially  to  fear  was  a  coalition  of  the  Dacians  with  their  German 
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neighbours.  A  joint  invasion  of  the  Empire  Ivy  the  Pacians  am! 
Suevians  would  have  been  very  for  mi  liable.  The  Sr.ovian  peoples, 
consisting  chiefiy  of  tins  Marcomanni  ami  Quadi,  were  still  in  the 
same  seals  whin.li  t.hey  ]i(jld  under  Kins;  Marohodnus,  in  the  modern 
Bohemia  and  Moravia  ;  anil  since  Ins  death  they  had  been  in  a  sort 
of  dependent  relation  to  Home.  Thus  they  had  sent  auniliaricB  In 
the  army  of  Vespasian  in  the  civil  war  with  Vitcllius.  But  their 
fidelity  could  not  be  trusted  very  for,  and  Vespasian  thought  it 
prudent  to  move  the  two  1'aimotiian  Unions  forward  to  tbo  Dimulic 
frontier.  XIII.  t.icmii.a  was  stationed  at  Vindobona  (Vienna),  and 
XV.  Apollinaris  a  little  lower  down,  at  Carnuntum.  He  also 
reorganised  the,  Danube  lleef,  which  was  hence  called  the  "  Flavian 
fleet." 

§  13.  If  things  in  Dam  had  remained  as  they  had  been  for  a 
century  past,  these  measures  of  defenee  might,  have  been  sufficient. 
Hut  the  aspect  of  affairs  in  those  regions  was  changed  by  the 
si  I' Mel  i  appeal  a  lice  of  a  lender  of  men,  endowed  with  military  sjenius. 
This  was  Dccebalus.*  His  conspicuous  talents  had  attracted  tin: 
attention  of  King  Dura?,  who  generously  rcsisrned  the  government 
in  favour  of  one  who  seemed  likely  to  regenerate  his  country.  The 
idea  of  Decetalns  was  to  fm-tn  a  srreat  military  state,  wliich  misrh'. 
hold  its  own,  as  a  power  of  first-rate  importance,  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  the  Roman  Empire,  somewhat  as  l'arthia  itself  oil  the 
eastern.  This  bad  been  ai.leiuplcd  before  '  iy  ISure.bistas  in  the  time 
of  Julius  Csessir,  who  was  making  pre  para  si  mis  for  a  s:reat  Daeian 
expedition  when  he  was  assassinated.  Fortunately  for  "Rome, 
r.urcbislas  perished  in  a  sedition  about  tl.e  ssur.e  time,  and  after  bis 
deaih  the  Daeian  power  collapsed  and  fell  to  pieces.  Marohodur.s, 
the  Marcomau,  attempted  to  form  a  great  German  realm,  as  has- 
been  related  in  an  earlier  chat  tepf  and  it  too  collapsed.  Like  Marc- 
bodnus,  Deeehalus  aimed  at.  introducing  into  his  country  Greek 
and  Roman  civilisation.  And  especially,  in  order  to  cope  on  equal 
terms  with  Rome,  he  set  himself  to  learn  the  Roman  art  of  war. 
From  deserters  he  learned  the  Unman  methods  of  entrenchment 
and  the  construction  of  military  engines.  How  far-reaching  his 
desbns  were,  and  bow  wide  bis  political  view,  may  be  gin  ssed  from 
the  filer,  that  he  entered  ir.tn  negotiations  with  l'arthia,  the  natural 
enemy  of  Rome  in  the  east.  For  a  Roman  war  lie  also  relied  on  the 
help  of  I  lie  nek  I  _  1  ■ :  ■  ■  l  i  i  1 1  ■.  r  i;an:ialians  -the  Jaxyges  on  one-  side  ami 
the  r.iixolaui  on  the  other;  but  above  all  en  the  Daeian,  G-ctic  and 
Thraeian  population  of  the  provinces  smith  of  the  Danube.  He 
Imped  doubtless  to  compier  Mtcsia,  and  prissiHy  even  Thrace,  and 
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thus  erect  a  great  lt.n.!;in  kingdom  of homogeneous  population,  reach- 
ing from  the  Carpathians  io  the  boundary  of  Asia.  lteeia,  at  this, 
time,  was  to  the  pruvincus  south  of  Ik:  Danube  ivliilt  Ibitain  before 
the  conquest  iiad  Won  Id  l.hf>  subject  Celts,  of  t'J.inL — a  refuge  ami 
an  attraction  for  all  restless  spirits. 

§11.  At  length,  when  he  iiad  organised  ;i  %vt'l'-. Hsuiij <1iii^<l  army, 
the  Damn  king  descended  1'runi  the  Islcr  ar.d  dealt  his  first  blow 
(85  A.n.).  'flu;  icSiiius  of  Mo-sia,  Oppiu.s  Sabitms,  opjiosed  him 
with  iusullieicnt  forces,  and  was  slain;  fortresses  wire  .seized  by 
Decebaius,  and  (ho  laud  lorried.  1'onio  was  threatened  by  tiio  loss 
(if  tliu  province.  When  the  news  of  the  disaster  reached  Home, 
Domitian  entrusted  Cornelius  t'useus,  ilia  praetorian  prefect,*  willi 
trie  conduct  of  the  war,  and  himself  repaired  to  the  scene  of  action. 
The  Pannouian  legions  were  summoned  in  haste,  ami  the  Mar- 
Oimanni  promised  to  briny  aid.  ft  seems  tliat  1.1.0  Dacians  made 
seme  overtures  for  peace,  which  were  rejected,  and  Dtcebalus  then 
insolently  told  the  Itomans  that,  lie  would  grant  ilium  peace  at  the 
price  of  two  asses  for  every  soldier's  head.  Fuscus  drove  the 
enemy  out  of  Miesia,  and  then,  throwing  a  bridge  of  boats  across 
the  Danube,  boldly  penetrated  iut.o  Dacia.  But  the  Mareomaunie 
con  fed  elates  did  not  conic  with  the  succour  which  they  had 
promised,  .and  lliii  Human  forces  suffered  a  terrible  defeat,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  rash  confidence  of  their  general  in  an  unknown 
country,  lie  was  himself,  like  Mabinus,  slain  1  on  the  hold  of  baltte. 
The  i'.oinaus  with  difficulty  found  their  way  hack,  having  left,  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy  a  large  number  of  captives,  and  hooly, 
including  war-engines,  and  ;iu  eag'.c  of  one  of  the  legions  (80  A.r>.). 
But  the  next  general,  Julianas,  avenged  his  predecessor.  Ho 
invaded  Dacia,  ami  gained  a  great  victory  at  'I.'apai.J  'i'hc  slaughter 
of  the  barbarians  was  immense,  and  Vozinas,  the  chief  who  held 
second  rank  after  Deecbalus,  only  escaped  by  hiding  liimself 
anions  the  dead.  Juli  inns  ioilowcd  tip  his  victory  by  inarching 
upon  Barrnizegoilius*  (Varliely),  the  chief  town  of  Dacia.  But 
some  unknown  circumstance  hindered  him  from  attacking  it — 
probably  a  message  from  the  Emperor,  who  had  in  the  meantime 
determined  to  make  peace.  According  to  an  incredible  story, 
however,  Julian  was  driven   back  frem  (he  Daciau  capital  by  a 
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slra'agem  of  Ihe  ivily  king.  A  large  number  of  trees  near  the  eily 
were  cnt  down  so  tiiiit  the  trunks  were  i.ot  higher  than  a  man's 
stature;  arms  were  attached  to  them,  and  Julian,  imagining  [hat 
he  was  opposed  by  an  immense  array,  hastily  retreated. 

§  15.  What  disposed  Domitinn  to  treat  with  the  "Damns  was  a 
defeat  which  the  Humans  had  experienced  in  another  quarter. 
While  Julian  was  operating  in  Daeia,  the  Emperor  himself  had 
proceeded  lu  I'nruuntum,  and  Liken  tl.c  field  against  the  Jlarci- 
manni  and  Qnaili,  niii  had  tried  t->  play  the  Romans  IMsO.  Tl.ey 
sent  two  embassies  to  Domitian,  tu  excuse  their  conduct,  in  failing 
to  send  help  against  the  Dacians;  but  lie,  regarding  them  as 
rebels  rather  than  f(  es,  put  to  death  the  second  sel  of  ambassadors. 
This  infuriated  the  Suevians,  and  the  I'annonienruiy  under  the  Km- 
perorsuifereda  defeat.  Accordingly  when  l.'ccel«li!s  sen!  an  embassy 
to  Mccsia,  headed  by  a  noble  llacian  named  Diigis,*  Domitian 
ai'(.e|iled  his  snbmissii.i;,  and  placi  d  a  diadem  on  the  hi  ad  el'  II  ire  is, 
as  the  represent!!! ive  of  llccebalus,  in  token  that  Daeia  was 
dependent  on  the  Empire,  and  Itnman  poets  could  sin"  that  the 
"  victorious  shade"  of  Fuscus  might  now  1  aunt  the  "  vassal  grove" 
in  which  he  had  been  buried.f  On  the  other  hand,  the  Knip;ror 
sent  to  Pecebaius  workmen  and  engineers,  and  gifts  of  money 
which  the  Romans,  dissatisfied  with  their  prince,  professed  !o 
regard  as  a  shameful  tribute.  Tt  was  really  a  timely  concession, 
which  involved  no  manner  of  humiliation  for  lion.e.  A  tributary 
relation  of  Home  to  Decel  alus  was  out  of  the  question  alter  the 
victory  of  Julianus  ;  an;!  of  all  I'hnpcrors  the  proud  lloniitian  was 
least  likely  to  assume  such  a  humiliating  position.  After  Ilia 
return  to  liomc,  Piimitian  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph  (89  A.D.). 
A  great  triumphal  arch  was  (rectal  near  the  temple  of  Fortuna 
Ucilux,  and  in  the  Forum  a  colossal  equestrian  bronze  statue  of 
the  Emperor  was  set  up.  The  city  was  filled  with  arches  and 
statuts  in  his  honour.  The  nobility  of  Home  were  entertained  at 
a  great  banquet,  and  the  provinces  were  foreid  to  send  contribu- 
tions, under  the  name  of  uiintm  coi  uimnum,  to  defray  the  celebra- 
tions in  the  city.  Domitian  did  not  officially  assume  the  title 
Dacicits,  tlioujjU  flatterers  often  gave  it  to  him.  An  important 
;;u]uinistrai.ive  ehaege  was  introduced  in  ibesia,  as  a  result  of 
(he  Dacian  war.      The   province   was   divided    into   two   smaller 
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province",  Upper  and  Ltnver  "Mri'sia,   each   under  a  iegatus,   with 
two  legions  at  his  disposal. 

!\IV:ii:\Yi.:k'  hostilities  wort:  continued  with  Hie  Sue  vie  nat-inns 
and  their  Sarmatian  allies  tins  Ja/yge.~.  The  Ihimans  sull'i-red 
Severn  reverses.  Not  only  were  they  defeated  on  (heir  own  ground 
—  in  Pannoma— lmt  :i  whole  legion*  was  annihilated.  In  May,  !t:i 
a.d.,  the  Emperor  again  repaired  lo  the  scene  of  war,  ami  remained 
there  eight  months.  Successes  seen)  to  have  been  gained  by  the 
I'l'inaiiB,  for  Domitian  sent  to  the  Senate  dispatches  wreathed  in 
laurel,  according  to  the  practice  "f  Metorirnis  genera'.s.t  and  on  his 
return  in  January,  93  A.D.,  he  colebrated  an  ovation  over  the 
Sannatiuns.  This  war,  in  which  the  eastern  Sarmalians  beyond 
the  Lower  Danuli-:  %  were  involved  as  well  as  the  .Ta^yges,  was 
called  the  "  Suiivian  and  Sarmatian  War,"  and  it,  was  protracted 
into  die  reign  of  ]>omi(iau\  successor,  Xerva.  On  the  other  hand 
tiie  peace  with  Daeia  was  preserved  for  ten  years,  and  during  that 
period  Dercbalus  had  lime  to  mature  his  plans,  ami  prepare  his 
country  for  a  struggle  with  a  greater  adversary  than  either  Julian 
or  Domitian. 
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Sect.  I.— Kbrva, 
§  I.  With  the  death  of  Dombiau  the  second  imperial  dynasty 
came  Ui  an  end.  But  no  dislnrhauces  tin!;  |>laee  like  those  which 
hail  followed  the  dealh  of  Nero.  The  new  Princeps,  M.  Cocceius 
Neiva,  who  acceded  I'M.  J,  a.li.  ill),  was  ml,  like  GalW,  set  up  in 
the  provinces  or  chosen  by  the  soldiers.  He  was  the  dect  of  the 
senate.  lie  had  iuj  claim  to  tlio  l'rincipate  cither  by  hneage  or  by 
pre-eminent  personal  <]i:aL:  1  ics.  lie  was  a  clever  juris!,  an  accom- 
plished writ  it,  and  had  been  twice  consul;  hut  lie  owed  his  elevation 
to  the  fact  that  he  was  colourless.  The  senators,  most  of  whom 
were  doubtless  privy  to  the  conspiracy  which  overthrow  the 
Flavian  house,  wanted  an  Emperor  who  would  be  ready  to  concede 
a  dee  share  of  government  to  themselves,  hut  who  at  the  same 
lime  would  not  he  obnoxious  to  the  army.  Such  an  one  they 
found  in  the  inoffensive  Nerva.  He  had  never  stood  in  the  ranks 
of  the  senatorial  opposition.  On  Hie  contrary,  he  had  take)]  part 
in  suppressing  the  conspiracy  of  1'iso,  and  had  kept  in  favour  with 
the  Flavian  Emperors.  Over  sixty  years  of  age,  lie  was  self- 
indulgent,  tolerant,  and  mild;  and  the  senate  expected  to  find 
him  subservient  to  their  guidance.  His  reign  was  greeted  by  the 
aristocrats  as  a  new  epoch;  coins  were  issued  with  the  inscriptions 
Liberia*  puhlka  and  Ruwt  renasceiis.  At.  length,  it  seemed  to 
the  most  bitter  adversaries  of  Gosarism,  tliat  liberty  and  the 
I'vincipatc,  things  formerly  irreconcilable,  had  been  happily 
blended.*  If  Caio  himself  neve  restored  to  life,  says  an  epigram- 
tnatist,  ho  would  be  a  Caw&rian.t  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
Kerva,  like  Vespasian,  adopted,  as  a  matter  of  course,  the  name 
Ci::siir,  which  by  this  time  had  become  us  necessary  a  part  of  the 
imperial  nomenclature  as  Imperator  itself. 

From  Xervii  the  senate  obtained  the  guarantee  which  they  had 
sought  in  vain  from  the  Flivians.  The  new  I'rineeps  took  a 
solemn  oath  that  he  would  put  no  member  of  that  order  to  death, 
The  senate  had  good  reason  t"  be  satisiici.  with  his  administration, 
for  he  consulted  it  on  every  matter. 

§  2.  The  measures  taken  against  the  instruments  of  T.Vaail.iau's 
cruelty  were  mild,  owing  to  the  moderate  ehaiaeter  of  Nerva,  who 
would  not  satisfy  the  general  outcry  lor  revenge.  The  exiles, 
including  the  philosophers,  "were  recalled;  and  the  sufferers  and 
J  lit' ir  friends  were  eager  to  punish  (he  delators  who  liad  Wen  the 
cans-;  of  their  wrongs.     C.  1'linii.is  tiecimdiis — the  younger  1'Iiny,  as 
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lid  is  generally  culled — thought  it  a  good  opportunity  "  toassail  the 
cuilly,  avenge  the  unfortunate,  and  advance  himself."  Accordingly 
In;  attacked  Coitus,  uiic  of  Iromitian's  ministers,  in  the  senate. 
Ocrtus  had  laid  hands  ou  llelvidius  Prisons  in  the  curia,  and 
llelvidius  was  a  friend  of  I'liny.  lint  Nerva  did  not  permit  a 
process  lu  be  instir.itcd  against  Certus,  though  he  wont  so  far  as  to 
refuse  him  tin:  consulship  anil  supersede  Iiiu.i  in  the  pradurship. 
'J'lic  suits  which  tin;  injured  were  bringing  against  lln:  delators 
were  stopped  at  the  instanee  of  a  senator  named  Frunto,  wIkj 
proposed  a  genera.!  act  of  pardon,  lie  is  said  to  have  used  words 
which  cpigiiimniatieully  expressed  the  weakness  of  Nerva:  "  It  is 
bad  to  have  a  I'rincqis  under  wlntm  nu  one  may  do  anything ;  it  is 
worse  lo  have  one  Under  whom  everyone  may  du  anything." 

The  oath  of  security  which  Nerva  gave  to  the  senate,  implied 
the  abolition  of  processes  fur  mai'mtus.  Moreovijr,  slaves  were 
forbidden  to  accuse  their  masters  of  "  impiety,"  or  of  "  leading  a 
Jewish  life."  which  seems  to  have  been  a  frequent  charge  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian.  Bat  though  the  senate  had  condemned  the 
memory  of  Domil.ian,  Nerva  did  not  allow  all  his  acts  to  be 
abolished.  That,  for  example,  against  mutilation,  was  con  finned, 
and  the  marriage  of  uncles  and  nieces  was  forbidden— a  principle 
acknowledged  by  Domitian  when  he  refused  to  marry  Julia. 
Moreover,  the  bcucficia  granted  by  iiiiii  net  eon'iriiieil. 

S  o,  I  !i  the  public  thiaiiecs  Xeiva,  like  Vespasian.  1: j -; r I  diilkullies 
to  contend  with.  The  tyranny  of  Domitian' s  later  years  was,  as  we 
have  seen,  partly  due  to  the  needs  of  an  exhaust  e  i  treasury.  Nerva 
was  ob'.iced  to  suspend  temporarily  the  ceiebration  of  games  and 
the  distributions  of  cori  in  Rome.  A  senatorial  corn  mission  was 
appointed  for  considering  the  question  of  ways  and  means,  and  the 
best  manner  of  economising.  The  Emperor  sacrificed  a  large 
amount  of  imperial  property,  and  the  crisis  was  at  length  tided 
over.  Then  Nerva  set  himself  to  relieve  his  subjects  of  some  of 
the  most  unpopular  taxes.  He  abolished  the  tax  wliieh  Vespasian 
had  levied  on  the  .lews,  and  wddeh  had  called  forth  bitter  dis- 
content, lie  relieved  Italy  of  the  cost  of  supporting  (he  imperial 
post — the  cut'xits  ]hiIj/ikuh — within  her  own  borders,  and  transfem  d 
ihe  burden  to  the.  iiseus.  Tnis  tax  waJ  called  nehicuhitii),  and  it 
continued  to  remain  in  force  for  the  provinces.  lie  also  reduced 
the  five  per  cent,  duty  on  inheritances.* 

§  4.  From  an  economical  point  of  view,  the  short  reign  of  Nerva 
was  retrogressive.  It  was  characterised  by  an  exclusive  and 
narrow    attention    to    the    interests  of   Italy.      This  was  to  he  ex- 
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peeled  from  11  government,  which  was  so  ninth  under  (he  influence 
ot  tne  senate.  The  ideal  of  the  senate  was  to  maintain  the 
supremacy  of  Rome   and   Italy  and   tu   keep  the   provinces  iu  a 

subordinate  place  ;  whereas,  one  uf  the  cl.iel'  tendencies  of  imperial 
policy— the  policy  iuati^uralcd  hy  CVsar  himself — was  to  raise 
liie  provinces  io  the  position  of  importance  which  they  had  a  right 
to  claim.  But  Italy,  perhaps,  hud  lieeu  too  much  neglected  hy 
prc\  ions  rulers ;  and  it  was  uiih  fair  ilia  I.  she  should  have  her  turn 
Now.  The  decline  of  Italian  agriculture  was  a  serious  disasloi 
which  had  atti'acteti  tlie  attention  of  Doiuitian,  and  lie  had  Sought 
to  remedy  it  hy  forbidding  land  to  be  diawn  from  the  cultivation 
of  corn  and  appropriated  to  the  produee  of  wine.  Norva's  plan 
was  to  send  out  colonies  of  agriculturists.  Lot  he  had  not  enough 
money  at  his  disposal  to  make  this  ivnaov  really  eil'ectivc.  Ik 
bought  up  large  lots  of  land,  and  appointed  a  com  mission  of 
senators — tjtiittuor i-iri  ui/ru  dioi.diuidu—lti  divide  it.  It  is  im- 
]K>rtant  to  ohserve  that  the  Agrarian  Law  of  Nerva  was  a  true 
I, ex,  passed  at  a  eomitia  of  the  people.  Nerva,  like  Claudius, 
revived  the  old  republican  form,  for  the  last  time. 

More  effectual  and  important  for  the  welfare  of  Italy  than  his 
attempt  to  hcai  the  irroni'diabli-  agrarian  evil,  nj>  is'crva's  system 
of  alimentary  institutions.  These  wen:  designed  to  help  the 
education  of  the  children  of  poor  parents.  For  each  town  which 
received  the  benefit  of  this  endowment,  a  certain  sum  of  money 
was  set  aside  at  once,  and  lent  to  landed  proprietors,  and  the 
annual  interest  which  it  produced  formed  the  sup]x>rt  of  the 
alimentary  institution.  As  the  investment  rested  on  land,  it  was 
secure,  and  the  state  on  its  part  undertook  not  to  withdraw  the 
loan.  The  control  of  the  administration  of  this  charity  was 
probably  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  of  senatorial  rank,  the 
(Ui't/fcits  niiti-iuii.  Xervu's  successors  carried  out  the  urguiiisaticn 
of  tlie  institution  Ui-re  thoroughly. 

The  brevity  of  Kerva's  reign  gave  him  little  lime  fur 
executing  public  works.  But  he  completed  \\\<.-  /pinm  iraufilur- 
iirm  which  Doiuitian  had  left  uiilini-bcd,  connecting  tin;  Teinplum 
l'acis  with  the  Forum  of  Augustus.  This  now  forum  was 
marked  by  the  temple  of  Minerva  and  was  called  the  Forum  of 
Nerva. 

§  5.  Tin:  policy  of  Net vu  was  marked  by  mildness,  even  hy  weak- 
ness, lie  boasted  1 1. at  lie  had  done  no  act  which  entild  prevent  liiui 
from  resigning  tlie  PnncipLitc,  if  be  chose,  witii  perfect  security.  Ills 
clemency,  however,  was  the  one  feature  which  did  not  satisfy  the 
senatorial  party.  A  story  is  lold  that  Mauricns,  who  had  returned 
from  ex  lie,  was  supping  one  evei.ing  with  Nerva,  and  "the  prudent 
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Vciciito,"*  a  notorious  creature  of  Domitian,  mas  also  present, 
[■(.'dining  in  a  place  of  1 our  next-  the  Kmpcror.  Tlie  conversa- 
tion chanced  to  turn  on  the  blind  delator  Catullus,  who  had  lately 
died.  "  If  lie  were  still  living,"  said  Nerva,  "  what.  would  liU  fitc 
lx!?"  "Ik  would  be  supping  with  us,"  replied  Mauiieus,  glancing 
at  Veiento.  Hut  though  Nerva  was  mild,  perhaps  because  he  was 
:io  mild,  conspiracies  were  formed  against,  him.  That  of  (.'alpumius 
Crassus,  a  deacon dau I,  of  the  f.riuiuvir,  was  easily  ]>ut  down,  and 
CYassuti  was  banished  not  to  an  island,  but  to  the  pleasant  oily 
el'  Tarcntuni.  A  more  dangerous  movement  originated  in  the 
pnetoriau  camp.  Cusporius  /"Kliauu-,  one  of  the  prajtorian  prelects 
under  Domitiun,  and  retained  in  the  post  hy  Nerva,  excited  tlm 
soldiers  to  demand  the  execution  of  the  murderers  of  Domiliau, 
i'.s|H:cially  tin:  freed  man  rarth  cuius  anil  the  oilier  prefect,  I'etrouius 
Sccundus,  although  more  than  a  year  had  passed  since  the  event. 
Ncrva,  indeed,  bare.!  his  own  neck,  .and  ouVred  io  die  himself 
instead  of  the  victims,  but  lie  was  forced  to  complv  (about.  Oct., 
07  i.n.). 

§  G.  This  experience  decided  Ncrva,  who  was  weak  in  health 
and  felt  himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  government 
or  manage  the  soldiers,  to  follow  the  example  of  Augustas,  Gallia, 
and  Vespasian,  and  choise  a  consort,  who  should  also  "be  his  pre- 
sumptive successor.  lie  had  kinsfolk  of  his  own,  but  he  passed 
them  over,  and  regarded  the  interests  of  the  state,  not  those  of  his 
own  family.  His  choice,  guided  by  his  adviser,  L.  T.icioius  Sura, 
fell  on  M.  Ulpius  Trajauus,  the  legafns  of  Upper  Germany,  and 
the  result  proved  that  it  could  not  have  fallen  upon  any  one  better 
fitted  for  the  post.  Trajan  was  a  Spaniard  of  Tlalica,  a  municipium 
close  to  Ilispaiis  in  Jia'tiea.  His  father  had  served  with  distinction 
in  the  Jewish  war,  and  held  the  proconsulate  of  Asia.  The  son,  born 
18th  Sept.,  ~i'l  A.n.,f  hail  been  brought  up  as  a  soldier,  and  seen  ten 
years'  active  service  as  a  military  tribune.  He  then  went  through 
the  earsm  iowt/nm,  and  obtained  the  ptjetorship  in  85  A.n.  We 
next  meet  him  in  Spain,  where,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  revolt  ol 
Atitoniiis  Saturninns,  he  was  ordereii  hy  flotuitiau  to  lead  one  of 
the  Spanish  legions,  I.  Adjutrix,  of  which  he  was  clearly 
hytiUts,  to  Upper  Germany,  but  the  rising  was  suppressed  before 
his  arrival.  His  promptitude  was  rewarded  by  an  eponymous 
or  ordinary  consulship  in  91  A.n.,  a  great  honour  coming  from 
Domilian,  who  was  usually  first  consul  of  the  year  himself.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  hprfit-s  of  Upper  Germany.  He  was 
probably  at  Vindonissa  when  Nerva  addressed  a  letter  to  him, 
offering    him    a    share    in   the    iniperium,    explaining    his    own 
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dilTicuifes,  and  calling  upon  him  to  take  vengeance  on  those  who 
bad  tormented  him,  with  the  Homeric,  line,  "  May  thy  Daiiiii  pay 
for  my  tears  beneath  thy  shafts.''  *  lint  without  waiting  for  the 
consent  of  Traj;'.r.,  Nerva  proceeded  without  delay  to  perform  tin1 
ceremony  of  ado;  tLn  in  hi.-  absence.  The  l'.tiinouiau  legions  had 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Knevians  who  were  still  hostile,  and  to 
celebrate  it  this  citixens  hail  assembled  on  the  summit  of  the 
("lapilol,  In  front  of  the  temple  of  Jove.  There  Ncr*  a  declared  (he 
adopt  ion  of  his  son  and  consort  ia  these  words:  "I  adopt  M. 
L'lpius  Nerva  Trajauus  ;  may  il  prove  fortunate  to  the  senate,  the 
lfoitiau  people  and  myself."  Thus  Trajan  became  the  son  ot 
Nerva,  ami,  like  Nerva  himself,  C;esar;  it  remained  lo  confer  upon 
1dm  the  proconsular  power,  anil  this  was  done  in  due  form  by  a 
decree  of  the  senate.  But  he  was  not  only  made  Iniperator ; 
he  also,  like  Titus,  rccched  the'  irihunician  power  at  the  same 
time.  This  probably  means  thai  t.he  (ribunician  lex  was  pro- 
posed in  the  senate  at  the  same  time,  and  then,  after  the  due 
interval,  brought  before  the  eotnitia.  The  elevation  of  Trajan  to 
the  second  plaee  in  the  empire  look  place  on  the  liTih  October, 
SJ7  a.d.,  and  from  this  day  Trajan  dated  his  trihunieian  years. 
In  Consequence  of  the  I'annonian  victory  mentioned  above,  both 
Nerva  ar.d  Trajan  assumed  the  name  Gennauicus.  They  were 
designated,  as  colleagues  in  the  consulship  for  the  following  year 
Nerva  died  January  27th,  BH  a.jj.  His  acts  were  conlinned  and 
he  was  enrolled  among  the  gods,  as  a  mailer  of  course ;  and  Trajan, 
"  son  of  the  Divine  Nerva,''  was  elected  t'rii  ceps  and  Augustus. 

Sect.  II.— Trajan  on  the  Rhise. 

§  7.  A  new  epoch  in  imperial  history  may  he  said  to  begin  with 
(he  accession  of  Trajan.  Hitherto  all  the  Emperors  had  been  of 
Roman  or  Italian  orijrln.  The  clevalion  of  (he  first  Italian — the 
Sabine,  Vespasian— had  been  a  novelty;  but  this  was  a  small 
innovation  compared  with  the  raising  of  a  provincial  to  bo  head 
of  the  Roman  world, — master  of  Rome  herself.  Not  a  murmur 
was  heard  at  the  eleclion  of  Trajan,  (lit;  Spaniard,  though  his 
1  irlhphice,  Ilalica  by  the  Hied.-,  was  not  even  a  colonia.  How  far 
Koman  opinion  had  progressed  e<uriu<i  the  past  century  in  regard 
to  the  provinces  maybe  estimated,  if  we  recollect  thai  Augustus 
had  hesitated  lo  admit  inhabitants  of  train- l'adanc  Italy  into  the 
p':e:or;aii  guards. 

j;  H.  'J':  a  jau  \v:-.::  (w\  rei paired  lo  ret  am  lo  Poane  ot.  his  adoption  by 
Nerva.      He  seems  to  have  continued   ;o  held  the  post  of  icgatus  of 
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Upper  Germany,  combining  it,  ai  Titus  combined  the  pnetoriaa 

prefecture,  with  his  imperial  position.  Hut  it  is  probable  that  by 
virtue  of  his  proconsular  power,  perhaps  by  Hit;  special  ordinance  of 
Nerva,  he  exeroisoii  beyond  ins  own  province  a  control  over  Lower 
Germany  as  well.  He  would  thus  havis  hold  a  position  somewhat 
similar  to  that  held  by  Druses,  Tiberius,  and  German  ions.  This 
will  explain  the  fad.  that  the  news  of  Ncrva's  death  reached  him 
not  in  the  Upper,  but  in  the  T/jwer  province,  at  Cnlnnii  Agripiii- 
nensis.  The  iitiv  Ktnperor  aid  i:o(  inituodiaioly  return  to  liome, 
lie  saw  (hat  there  was  work  to  be  done  on  [hi:  lihine.aud  lie  slaved 
to  do  it.  Some  time  before,  intestine  quarrels  had  broken  out 
unions;  the  liriioteri ;  a  chieftain  was  expelled  from  their  knd  and 
bad  returned  with  the  help  of  neighbouring  tribes.  The  governor 
of  Lower  Germany,  Ycstrich.is  Spurir.na,  also  assisie;!  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Bnicteran  king,  who  after  his  victory  settled  a  large 
number  of  the  Chamavi  and  Angrivarii  in  liructeran  territory,  in 
order  to  maintain  bis  position  with  their  help  against  bis  own 
countrymen.  Trajan  seized  the  opportunity  of  these  domestic 
dissensions  10  strengthen  the  fortifications  of  the  Kbine,  to  complete 
and  improve  the  work  begun  by  the  Flavians.  Some  ascribe  to 
him  the  erection  of  the  rampart  anil  forts  in  the  Agri  Deciimales, 
which  in  the  foregoing  chapter  was  described  as  the  work  of  the 
Flavians.*  In  any  ease  Trajan  went  on  with  work  which  ivas 
begun  by  them.  It  is  certuin  thai,  a  road  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Kbine  leading  from  Moguntiaeuin  southward,  crossing  the  Nicer 
(near  the  present  llciticlberg)  and  passing  Aqu;v,  in  the  direction  of 
Olfcnbcrg.  was  const  meted  under  the-  auspices  of  Trajan  in  1.00  a.d. 
To  him  alsu  Aquas  (Baden)  may  attribute  tin;  beginning  of  her 
prosperity,  us  well  as  other  towns  in  the  same  region,  such  as 
^umclooenna  (Ihjt [cubing)  on  the  Nicer,  and  l.opodimuni  (Laden- 
burg).!  On  the  Micnus  not  fur  from  Moganliaeum  he  constructed 
a  castellum,  called  after  himself,  but  its  site  cannot  be  identified. 
About  a  mile  lower  than  the  old  Vetera  lie  founded  a  new  fortress, 
which  was  afterwards  called  Culi'iiia  Trajana.j:  Having  spent  the 
summer  of  i'S  a.tj.  in  the  German  provinces,  Trajan  pruceedcd 
to  the  Danube  ami  spent  the  ensuing  winter  in  making  preparation" 
for  a  Dacian  war,  which,  as  he  foresaw,  was  inevitable.  At  this 
time  a  road  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube  was  made  in  the 
licighiiourbuud  of  Tierna  (near  the  present  Orsuva).  1'ablic  interest 
at  Rome  was  awakened  in  the  Operations  of  Trajan  by  the  timely 
appearance    of    the    tittrmiinin    of    Tacitus,     giving    a    picturesque 
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account  of  the  manners  and  customs  o  the  Teutonic  peoples 
with  which  Rome  had  been  brought  in  contact.  Tacitus  personally 
had  some  local  knowledge  of  the  subject,  as  he  had  heen  cither 
tegalus  of  a  legion  in  Germany  or  governor  of  liolgiea  from  00 
to  94  a.d.  His  interest  in  Germany  was  stimulated  by  an 
inslincttve  perception  that  Hume's  greatest  danger  lay  in  that 
quarter;  "the  liberty  of  the  Germans  is  more  active  than  the 
kingdom  of  the  Arsacids."  Reviewing  the  past  history  of  the 
relations  between  Roman  and  Teuton,  he  ruaiics  use  of  that  pregnant 
expression,  ?u™  ito  Ocrmauia  viaciho;  "  so  long  is  Germany  in 
tin:  process  of  being  conquered." 

The  Ovrmanifi,  contains  an  account  of  the  Teutons  In  general, 
mid  also  notices  of  the  particular  tribes."  The  Germans  have  now 
reached  a  more  advanced  stage  of  civilisation  than  that  which 
Osar  described  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before.  The  com- 
munities no  lunger  migrate  from  one  part  of  the  territory  In 
another,  but  each  community  of  the  tribe  has  a  permanent  vdlic;c 
settlement  and  a  certain  area  of  arable  laud,  although  their  wealth 
still  consists  chietly  in  cattle  ;  and  there  :s  a  considerable  advance 
in  loeal  organisation.  Agiiculture  has  become  general,  a;id  each 
man  has  a  fixed  home.  The  love  of  huniit.g  has  declined,  perhaps 
owing  to  the  decrease  of  beasts  of  chase,  and  the  warriors  during 
times  of  peace  devote  themselves  to  (he  wine-bowl  and  to 
gambling. 

The  arrange  men',  which  formerly  held  for  the  communities  or 
families  now  holds  for  the  individual  freeman.  Each  freeman 
receives  an  allotment  of  land  frmn  the  community,  and  Lis  allotment- 
is  changed  every  year.  As  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  waste  land 
available,  the  arable  area  is  changed  annually,  and  nothing  is  grown 
on.  it  but  corn.  But  though  the  freeman  has  no  permanent-  landed 
property,  be  lias  a  permanent  right  to  a  snare  in  the  land  of  the 
community,  and  be  has  complete  owneiship  of  his  homestead.  He 
has  also  a  right  to  a  share  in  the  common  pasturage.  But 
though  these  facts  testify  to  a  ci'Usiceral'le  devol"piniiit  since  the 
days  of  Caisar  and  Ariovistus,  there  are  muny  social  features 
"which  still  survive.  They  are  still  without  cities,  and  their 
buildings  are  very  rudely  put  together.  They  arc  still  chaste, 
they  are  still  plain  and  simple  in  dress,  and  they  arc  still  iudilicii.nl 
to  merchandise. 

Differences  in  social  rank  iind  dignily  seem  to  have  heen  of  three 
kinds.  (1)  Some  were,  more,  wealthy,  that  is,  possessed  more  cattle 
than  others.      And   those  who  were  more  wealthy  must  have  had  0 
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larger  share  of  j'a.j'i  urn  ar.d  arable  land.     It  is  true   that  all   the 

allotments  of  land  were:  equal,  but  (hen  ono  man  may  have  held 
more   than   one   allotment.      (2)   Some   were   noble   by   race,   or 

descendants  of  kings,  or  gods,  or  great  chieftains;  and  others  were 
not.  Those  tribes  which  adopted  monarchy  chose  their  king.';  an 
account  of  nobility.  This  di stint; I. ion  of  noUhm  and  imjenxu 
probably  involved  no  inequality  in  political  rights.  {'■'■)  ISosides  [lie 
freeborn,  including  the  unite,  who  possessed  political  rights  were 
the  freedmeti  and  servi.  There  were  two  kinds  ef  semi,  (a)  l.he 
slaves  consisting  of  those  who  lost  their  freedom  by  gambling,  and 
perhaps  prisoners  of  war,  and  (Ji)  l.he  cultivators  of  the  land,  corre- 
sponding to  the  lioman  coloni.  Tins  second  class  was  far  the  more 
important,  and  probably  consisted  of  (he  original  occupiers  of  the 
land  who  had  been  subdued  by  the  German  tribe,  when  it  took 
possession.  The  German  colon  — as  we  may  call  the  slave  of  this 
el  ass— possessed  a  home  of  his  own,  and  was  personally  free 
except  in  relation  io  bis  lord,  whom  he  could  not  desert,  and  his 
land,  which,  like  the  medieval  serf,  he  oon'd  nut  forsake.  He  paid 
to  his  lord  a  fixed  quantity  of  corn,  or  cattle,  or  clothing.  His  lot 
was  not  hard,  but  his  lord  might  kill  him  with  impunity. 

The  administration  of  the  tribe  resided  in  thy  tribe  or  r:n.<it'.t$* 
itself,  whether  the  tribe  adopted  monarchy  or  not.  The  national 
assembly,  which  met  at  the  new  or  full  moon,  wielded  the  power. 
All  the  free-born  members  of  the  ci'umumity  attended  it  in  arms, 
without  distinction  of  seat.  In  their  assemblies  questions  of  war 
and  peace  were  determined:  the  magistrates  who  administered 
justice  were  eh-cn  d  ;  and  it  acted  as  a  court  of  justice  itself.  The 
magistrates  (or  jii-iai'.ipi-x,  as  Tacitus  calls  them)  had  the  right  of 
keeping  a  ■;oinit'tf><s.  This  charaoterisfie  Herman  institution  was  a 
body  of  warriors  attached  to  a  chieftain,  who  provided  them  with 
their  equipment  and  entertained  them.  They  fought  for  him  in 
war,  and  were  bound  to  defend  him  and  attribute  i.n  him  their  own 
brave  deeds.  Their  chief  employment  was  war;  and  the  dignity 
and  fame  of  the  chieftain  depended  largely  on  the  number  and 
ellieiency  of  his  "  companions."  The  pritici/ies  acted  independently 
of  each  other,  each  in  his  district,  in  tinio  of  peace,  but  in  war  all' 
obeyed  a  leader  chosen  by  the  common  council.  Royalty,  in  those 
tribes  where  1;  existed,  was  of  a  very  limited  nature,  and  involved 
rather  honorary  privileges  than  political  power. 

The  host  or  military  force  of  the  tribe  consisted  of  both   cavalry 

and  infantry.      The  cavalry  was  composed   of  the  t't/mUatus  of  the 

principes.     The  infantry  was  of  two  kinds.     Each  district  (pagus) 

sent  a  hundred  chosen  champions  or  lighting -men,  who  fought  in 

'  Tacitus  uses  civiios  of  Uk- tribe  regarded  us  8  political  constitution. 
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front  iu  battle :  and  besides  the.-e  there  was  the  mass  of  the  free- 
men, who  were  arranged  in  families. 

§  9.  At  the  beginning  of  99  a.d.  Trajan  returned  from  the 
Danube  to  Home,  where  he  was  received  with  warm  ami  unfeigned 
enthusiasm,  ami  became  eonsul  J'or  the  third  time.  He  renewed 
the  pledge,  which  lie  had  already  given  lo  the  senate  in  writing, 
that  he  would  not  condemn  a  senator  to  death,  and  this  oath  he 
ill  ways  respected,  lie  had  received  from  the  fathers  the  title  of 
paler  I'Ulri/K.  He  avenged  the  tears  of  Ncrvn  l>y  punUbing  tin: 
mutineers  of  the  pr/etnrian  guard,  and  lie  was  so  confident  in  hi- 
iiivii  military  authority  that  hi:  reduced  by  one  half  the  usual 
donative  to  the  soldiers,  and  no  mm-miir  was  heard.  In  handing 
to  the  praetorian  prefect  the  dagger,  whieh  was  the  sign  of  his 
cilice,  Trajan  employed  the  eel  el  anted  word:.,  "  Use  this  for  me,  if  I 
do  well;  against  me,  if  I  do  ill."  His  moderate  demeanour  con- 
ciliated the  senators,  and  his  wile  ITotiiut  conducted  herself  with 
the  same  modi  sty.  As  she  entered  the  palace,  she  is  reported  lo 
have  turned  to  the  multitude,  and  said  that  she  entered  it  with  as 
I  (rificc  equanimity  a:,  she  should  wis;:  to  leave  it,  if  fate  required. 
General  satisfaction  was  felt  when  Trajan  punished  the  delators 
whom   X'.rva  had  spared.      Some  were  exceaidi,  others  banished.. 

Trajan  only  remained  two  years  at  lioine,  and  then  proceeded  to 
deal  with  the  Daoian  question,  whieh  Do  uit.ian  had  not  settled. 
Of  his  wort  in  admin istration  am:  legislation  during  those  two 
years,  some  account  will  he  given  in  the  following  chapter. 


Sect.  III.— Fibst  Daman  Wab  (101,  102  a.d.). 

5  10.  In  making  war  ajainsl  the  O.ieian  kin-  Deccbali'.s.  Tiajan 
had  no  thought  of  extending  the  limits  of  the  Ihnj  ire.  Its  natural 
border  in  that  quarter  was  the  Danube,  jr.si.  as  its  natural  border  in 
the  east  was  tho  Euphrates.  His.  object  was  to  prevent  the  con. 
soiidation  of  a  great  rival  power  on  the  Roman  frontier,  by 
reducing  the  Dacian  state  to  a  position  of  dependence  on  Rome, 
somewhat  like  that  of  Armenia,  [Mutually,  indeed,  Domilian  had 
heen  acknowledged  overlord  hy  Dccebaliis,  when  he  set  the  diadem 
on  the  brow  of  Diegls.  But  the  gifts,  which  he  bad  consented  to 
send  to  the  Dacian  king  at  certain  times,  were  too  much  like  a 
tribute,  and  seemed  dishonourable  lo  the  mistress  of  the  world. 
Trajan  was  determined  to  "  war  down  the  proud,"  and  teach  the 
Daeian  his  place. 

On  tho  25(h  March,  101  A.n.,  sacrifices  were  offered  at  Home  for 

the  success  of  Trajan's  expedition,  and   perhaps  on   that  very  day, 

eertainlv    soon    after,   be   set  out  from    the  city   for   the  Danube. 
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Reside;  tin-  eight  legions  stationed  in  the  Tllyrie  provinces- — three 
in  Pannonta  and  five;  in  Matsia,*— the_  Nmperor  brought  XXI. 
J{ii|iax  from  Lower  Germany  t  to  take  part  in  the  war.  It  has 
been  supposed  thnt.  the  forces  which  he  icd  ndo  Dacia  amounted  to 
about  (50,000  men.  The  German  and  Maiiretanian  cavalry — the 
latter  led  by  Luskts  Quietus — p'ayed  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
campaign.  Tiberius  Clftiiilius  Livianus,  the  pra'torian  prelect,  and 
Labcrius  MaxiimH,  governor  of  Mirsia,  were  (he  mos!.  prominent 
aniotu;  (lie  otliecis,  but  Trajan  directed  ail  (lie  operations  hiuiscif. 
The  future  Emperor,  Hadrian,  who  bail  married  Trajan's  niece  Julia 
Sabina,  wan  among  the  imperial  comites. 

§  11.  The  object  of  the  invading  army  was  Sanni/cgethusa,  the 
chiii!'  city  of  Dacia.  It  seems  probable  that  Dccebalus  first  made 
this  place  the  capital,  and  tint  previniis'y  Porolissum,  in  the  north- 
west of  the  con ii try,  held  that  position.  The  policy  of  .Buvebistas} 
had  tended  rather  towards  (lie  west,  whereas  that  of  Decebahis 
looked  southwards.  It  is  possible  that  the  coiapkde  occiipal  am  o[ 
1'amionia  by  (lie  Unmans  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  this 
shifting  in  Daeia.  'idle  choice  of  Decebalns  was  a  happy  one, 
Sarmizeg.dhusa — ri'iw  called  Yavhclybv  ihe  Hungarians,  (ireilistyo 
by  the  Slavs— is  easy  to  get  at  from  other  parts  of  the  laud,  and 
at  the  same  time  easy  to  defend.  It  is  connected  with  the  northern 
regions  of  the  river  Marians  (Maros)  by  the  Szirigy  valley  ;  while 
westward  the  pass  of  the  Iron  (bite  leads  (e  tiie  valleys  of  a  river, 
whose  ancient  name  is  unknown  but  which  is  now  called  the 
Risztra,  and  of  (he  Tibiscus  (Temes).  The  plains  of  (he  Lower 
Danube  can  be  reached  either  through  the  Vulkan  Pass  or  by  the 
defile  of  the  Red  Tower.  Tims  three  routes  were  open  to  Trajan. 
(I)  lie  might  cross  the  Danube  a;  Viminaciurii,  opposite  to  which, 
on  the  left  bank,  was  the  Dacian  fortress  of  Lcderata.  Prom 
Lederala  a  road  led  northwards,  across  the  Di-rsava,  to  (he  valley 
of  tlic  Tibiscus,  ascended  this  vniiey,  and  then,  turning  eastward 
led  up  the  valley  of  its  tributary  the  B!sztra,  and  so  reached  the 
Iron  Gate.  (2)  Lower  down  the  river  the  Roman  fort  of  Saliatis 
was  confronted  by  Tierna  on  (he  Dacian  bank,  from  which  a  road 
led  past  Ad  Mcdiam  (Molilalia)  to  the  confluence  of  the  Temcs 
and  tin;  Risztra,  (H)  A  third  road  led  from  Drobebe — opposite  to 
Egeta,  near  the  modern  Tuniu  Ssverin — and  proceeded  by  the 
va'ley  of  the  Alums  and  by  the  pass  of  the  lied  Tower.  The  first 
of  these  routes  was  chosen  by  Trajan.  Viminacinni  (Kastolats)  hart 
XIV.  I  formed  by  Trijan,  wliich  brought  (he 
'     unilx-r  uf  :i'!!i(H.,  U]>  (..  thirty,  .mil 
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two  evident  advantages  as  a  stariiag-poii.!.  liciug  oqual'y  distant 
from    Pannonia,   and    Moenia,    it   was    a   convenient    centre    fur 

gathering  the  troops  together,  and  its  strung  fort ifieat ions  made  it  a 
good  base  in  the  rear  of  the  advancing  army.  Tt  was  also  nearer 
Italy  than  the  other  possible  starting-points. 

Transport- vessels  were  actively  engaged  in  bringing  corn, 
wine,  vinegar,  and  other  provisions  to  the  place  of  assembling. 
The  boats  coming  from  Musia  bad  to  pass  !.], rough  the  Iron 
tlar.e  of  the  Danube.  Here  the  river,  eli.se  to  Orsova,  is  enclosed 
between  two  walls  of  reck  rising  directly  Irian  the  water  and  of 
immense  height.  In  the  narrowest  part,  wuere  the  stream  can 
hardly  i>h'  lis  vrti-sagc.,  there  is  an  mscr-cii.u  of  Trajan  cm  in  the 
rock  and  recording  how  be  made  a  path  on  the  side  of  the  sleep 
mountain  of  store.*1  This  path  was  fur  the.  purpose  of  lowing  the 
boats  of  provisions. 

§  12.  At  Viminaeium  then  a  bridge  of  boats  was  thrown  across 
the  Danube,  for  the  transit  of  the  aimy,  and  on  the  other  side 
Trajan  performed  the  d  n:  fiacrifir.es.  Their  inarch  lay  by  liersovia, 
(on  the  river  now  called  licrsava),  and  Aixis  on  a  more  northerly 
river.  As  the  liomans  approached  the  'hibiscus  an  embassy  arrive,] 
from  the  Buri,  a  Kuevian  tribe,  who  dwelled  north  of  toe  Jazvgcs 
in  the  iieigbbourbiiiHl  of  the  Quadi.  Their  errand,  which,  il  is  said, 
was  in  some  manner  inscribed  on  an  crormous  mushroom,  was  in 
counsel  the  Emperor  to  abandon  bis  project,  and  make  peace  with 
the  Dacians.  This  incident  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  anything 
but  a  piece  of  insolence.  The  Buri  fought  in  the  army  of  Dc.cc- 
balus.  In  his  advance  Trajan  neglected  i.o  prceamiuns,  in  fortifying 
camps  and  sending  forward  scouts.  But.  the  enemy  had  retreated 
ir.fo  the  recesses  of  the  country,  a.nd  left,  the  road  free.  At  length 
when  the  Romans  reached  Ta.pa'  (Tapia),  on  t'ae  Tibisens,  a 
place  which  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Biszlra  valley,  they 
found  the  Dacians  drawn  up  in  a  strong  position  between  the  river 
and  wooded  hills.  This  place  hail  been  the  scene  of  Julian's  great 
victory  thirteen  years  before,  and  it  proved  aus;  iiious  again  to  the 
arms  of  Trajan.  The  Romans  were  assisted  by  a  thumlei  storm, 
which  threw  the  ranks  of  the  enemy  into  disorder.  In  this,  the 
first  battle,  the  infantry  nn  both  sides  seem  i.o  have  been  chiefly 
engaged.  Though  the  legions  conquered,  the  victory  cost  them 
dear.  It  is  probable  that  one  legion,  XXI.  Bapax,  perished 
almost  entirely  in  the  battle.  It  is  related  that  the  Emperor  gave 
his  own  clothe;  fur  bandages  to  bind  up  the  wonnds  of  the  injured. 
He  built  an  altar  to  the  Manes  of  those  who  bad  fallen,  and  instituted 
a  yearly  sacrifice  in  their  memory.     Not  far  from  Ta pre  was  the 
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town  of  Tibiseum,  which  was  taken  and  sat  on  fire,  and  then  the 

legions  advanced  up  tin:  lliszlra  valky.  .-V  deputation  from  Dece- 
IjJilns,  suing  for  peace,  soon  arrived,  J(  consisted  of  three  men  on 
horses  without  saddles,  followed  by  a  number  of  men  on  foot,  all 
of  inferior  rani:,  not  Indorsing  to  the-  nobility  (whom  the  Koiuaus 
called  jiHe'iti.  in-  "men  of  the  cap").  Tr.ij  ;n  refused  to  listen  to  sueli 
envoys,  The  war,  however,  was  soon  suspended,  owing  to  the 
approach  of  winter,  when  the  invaders  had  only  penetrated  lialf 
way  up  thcBis/.tra  valley,  Trajan  returned  to  winter  in  1'annonia, 
with  the  greater  part  of  Ida  army,  Viol  left  all  the  fur  trusses  he  had 
occupied  Mr-on.rU-  garrisoned. 

§13.  In  the  following;  spring  (102  a. n.)  Trajan  and  his  ieeions 
descended  hy  boat  to  Vimiuaciuin,  the  Kmperor  himself  rowing  or 
steering  along  with  the  men;  and  retraced  the  road  which  they 
iiad  traversed  the  year  "before.  They  found  all  their  posts  safe. 
Two  small  encounters  took  place  now,  ami  resulted  in  Human 
victories,  which  were  followed  by  the  submission  of  one  of  the 
llacian  tribes.  Then  Trajan  continued  Ids  advance  on  the  capital. 
The  way  was  difficult.  The  soldiers. had  to  hew  their  way  through 
forests  with  the  axe,  and  they  were  constancy  hindered  hy  ditches 
and  precipices.  The  defence  of  the  Ilacians  now  became  inorfc 
active  as  the  enemy  was  approaching  the  heart  of  their  country. 
Their  belief  in  immorality  aided  their  bravery,  and  made  them 
unsparing  of  their  lives.  They  were  now  assisted  by  reinforcements 
of  Harmatian  niounttd  archers,  whose  steeds,  as  we'd  as  the  riders, 
are  represented  on  Trajan's  column  as  clad  completely  in  mail. 
'J' ne  ihry  of  the  struggle  ::iay  be  nirasarcd  hy  liie  horrible  tortures 
which  the  Pacini  women  inllicted  on  Roman  prisoners  by  bcrning 
parls  of  their  bodies  with  lighted  brands.  At  length  the  last 
fortress  defending  Hie  approach  to  Sairoize^elhusa  fell  before  the 
attack  of  Trajan,  while  his  general  l.abcrius  Maximus  at  the  same 
lime  captured  the  sister  of  Decebaius  in  another  town,  Some  high 
mountain  fastnesses  were  also  taken,  and  the  Homan  eagle  was 
recovered  which  bad  been  lost  by  Ihanitiaifs  general,  Cornelius 
Fuseu3.  After  these  successes  I'oechalus  once  more  sued  for 
peace,  but  this  time  his  messengers  \\<:j<:  j/i'i-'ili.  Their  supplication 
was  limnbl-r,  they  bent  the  knee  to  Trajan  ami  implored  pardon. 
They  asked,  him  to  consent  to  meet  their  kimr.  professing  that  he 
was  ready  to  submit  to  any  conditions;  and  if  he  would  not 
agree  to  this,  at  least  to  send  deputies  to  Deceii.dus.  Licinius 
Sura,  Trajan's  friend,  and  l/vianus  the  prefect  were  sent,  but 
the  negotiations  came  t.i  nothing,  and  the  struggle  was  resumed 
A  tract  of  forest  still  separated  the  Romans  from  the  Dack.n  capital. 
TheMa-aretau'Hii  cavalry,  with  Lusiiu  Quietus  at  their  head,  at taekul 
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several  di  iaeiimon;;-  i  :'  the  er.omy  nr.d  drove  them  1 ; i r -: .■  the  reeesses 
of  the  woods,  where  they  barricaded  themselves  by  trees,  and  their 
position  had  to  be  stormed  like  a  regular  fortress.  The  way  was 
thus  prepared  for  the  main  body  of  ihe  Roman  army,  im-l  on  emerging 
on  the  other  side  of  the  forest,  they  found  themselves  in  front  of 
Sainii/rgethusa.  The  Duciims  did  not  wail  to  endure  the  slow 
course  of  a  siege.  They  came  forth  to  fight  and  were  conquered. 
Then,  in  order  to  save  his  capital  from  destruction,  Decebalus 
submitted  to  whalercr  terms  the  victor  deemed  fitting  to  impose, 
and  came  himself  along  with  tivo  of  Ins  chief  officers  into  the 
presence  of  the  Roman  Emperor,  lo  implore  mercy.  He  was 
required  to  surrender  all  his  military  engines,  all  Unman  deserters, 
and  the  woiknieu  who  bad  been  placed  at  his  disposal  by  iloinitiam 
Me  undertook  either  to  destroy  or  to  hand  over  to  the  conquerors 
all  bis  fortresses,  Pacia  became  a  dependent  state,  and  the  king 
was  bound  neither  to  make  war  nor  to  conclude  peace  without  the 
consent  of  Rome. 

§  14.  Having  left  garrisons  in  some  of  tiie  Dacian  fortresses,  and 
especially  in  Sarmi/.egethusa  ilself,  Trajan  returned  to  Rome, 
accompanied  by  Dacian  deputies,  who  wen:  through  the  form  of  sub- 
mitting themselves  to  the  senate,  and  the  peace  was  not  regarded 
as  finally  concluded  until  the  senate  ratified  the  terms  which 
the  Emperor  bad  imposed.  Trajan  had  been  proclaimed  Imperator 
three  times  during  this  war— once  in  the  first  campaign  after  Ihe 
battle  of  Tapai,  and  twice  in  the  second  campaign.  The  senate 
decreed  him  the  title  of  Ikicicns,  and  he  was  designated  consul  for 
tlie  following  year.  Out  of  the  large  booty  a  coiiyiarium  was 
distributed  to  the  people. 


Sect.  IV.— Second  Dadiah  Waf.  (105,  106  a.d.)- 

§  15.  It  soon  became  evident  that  Decebalus  did  not  intend  to 
carry  out  the  terms  which  his  conqueror  had  imposed  upon.  him. 
Ho  had  accepted  them  iu  order  to  gain  a  respite  and  make  pre- 
parations for  another  struggle  for  the  liberty  of  Dacia.  But  in 
attempting  to  shake  oil'  the  lesser  yoke  of  "  federation "  he  was 
destined  only  to  bring  up'Qi  bis  country  the  heavier  \oke  of  direel 
subjection  to  Home.  When  the  Emperor  learned  that  his  vassal 
m-.is  placing  false,  was  receiving  deserters,  bunding  and  renovating 
fortresses,  collecting  tlie  instruments  of  warfare,  and  carrying  on 
suspicious  negotiations  with  the  neighbour;. ig  tribes,  lie  determined 
to  overthrow  Decebaius  altogether,  and  convert  Dacia  into  a  Roman 
province.  Iu  Inking  this  resolve  in:  departed  from  the  recognised 
policy  of  the  Roman  government,  (o  abstain  from  extending  the 
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borders  of  the  Empire.  He  transgressed  the  precept  of  Augustus, 
as  Claudius  had  already  done  171  the  case  of  Britain.  He  has  been 
accused  of  unwisdom  in  Liking  (Ids  step,  of  sacrllicing  the  interests 
of  the  Empire  to  the  ambition  of  military  conquest.  But  we  do 
not  know  the  full  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  it  would  be  rash 
to  say  that  the  continuance  of  the  dependent.  Dacian  kingdom 
would  have  been  less  dangerous  to  the  Empire  than  the  creation 
of  the  Dacian  province.  If  merely  military  ambition  prompted 
Trajan  in  the  second  war,  why  did  it  not  prompt  him  to  the 
same  policy  in  the  first? 

5  10.  In  101  A.n.  Decebalus  was  decreed  by  the  senate  to  he  an 
enemy  of  the  Bomau  people,  and  Trajan  set  out  for  Miesia,  to 
superintend  the  preparations  for  invading  Dacia  in  the  following 
year.  He  chose  a  different  route  from  that  which  he  had  follows*! 
in  the  former  war.  Instead  of  starling  from  Viininaeium  he  started 
from  Kgeta,  ut  which  place  lie  cause',  a  pennsnent  stone  bridge  to 
be  built  across  the  Danube.*  The  architect  was  Apohodonis  of 
Damascus,  and  bricks  used  in  the  construction  of  the  pillars  have 
been  found,  which  show  that  soldiers  of  the  XIII th  legion  were 
employed  in  the  work.  The  construction  of  this  solid  bridge— a 
wonderful  work  of  engineering— was  a  sign  of  Trajan's  resolve  to 
make  Dacia  a  province  of  the  Empire.  For  the  second  war  more 
troops  were  mustered  than  for  the  first.  To  the  eight  J.llvric 
legions,  four  were  added  from  the  two  German  provinces,  t  Dece- 
balus  011  his  side  had  also  made  great  preparations,  especially  in 
building  fortresses,  which  sfin  tn  have  played  a  greater  part  in 
the  second  than  in  the  first  war.  But  perhaps  he  did  not  fully 
believe  in  his  own  powers  uh.imatcly  to  resist  Hie  invader;  for  we 
find  him,  while  Trajan  was  still  in  My.via,  suborning  two  deserters 
to  take  the  life  of  the  Emperor  by  poison.  One  of  the  traitors  was 
arri  sted  on  suspicion,  and  revealed  under  torture  the  name  of  his 
accomplice.     This  episode  casts  a  slur  on  the  career  of  the  Dacian 

From  I  'robotic,  Trajan  might  fdlow  cither  (if  two  routes  to  reach 
the  Dacian  capital.  The  shortest  was  by  the  pass  of  Vulkan,  but 
shortness!  was  not  Trajan's  aim,  otherwise  lie  would  have  gone  as 
before  by  Vinimacium  and  the  Bisztra  valley.  His  object  seems  to 
have  been  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  towards  the  eastern 
parrs  of  Dacia,  and  therefore  ho  took  the  other  route  by  the  Red 
Tower.  Marching  east  ward  from  Droliet;e,  he  reached  the  river 
Alutus  at  Pons  A  hit'!,  but  11  ill. out.  crossing  the  river  moved  up  the 

«  Tliwe  Is  no  doubt  tint  Turnu  SevMin  I  Lower,  J.  jliljalrlx  ami  XI.  Clan:!™ 
if  Use  nil*  of  Trajuli's  bridge.  1'IWn  C|'l«  Oermauy. 
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valley  on  tho  right  bank.  Dunne;  his  march  several  Bacian  and 
Jazygic  tribes  sent  messages  of  submission.  Of  the  details  of  Ihe 
march,  of  tin:  points  at  which  the  Daeians  offered  resistance,  of  the 
lcngt.li  of  time  whirl)  elapsed  before  Sariui/egethusa  was  reached 
we  know  nothing  certain.  The  pass  of  the  Red  Tower  was, 
doubtless,  staunchly  defended.  One  instance  i..>f  ln'hle  ^ lv  1  f- ^ a ■  ■  i1  i tl c i.1 
lins  been  preserved.  A  valiiali.ij  oil .(.;■:  of  Trajrm,  (.Vsiu.s  l.onemus, 
a  Gimp-prefect,  had  somehow  been  enticed  into  the  power  of  llccc- 
balus,  who  kept  liitn  a  prisoner,  aud  sent  a  message  to  Trajan  that 
he  would  net  release  his  captive  unless  Dacia  were  evacuated  .and  ■ 
the  expanses  of  the  war  paid.  The  Emperor,  unwilling  to  seal  tin) 
doom  of  Lnngmas,  did.  not  ilaliy  refuse,  hut  the  prisoner  freed  his 
Inilicrator  from  the  dilemma  by  swallowing  poison. 

'I'he  movements  of  tin1  Romans  were  s.ow  hut  sure.  At  iengili 
(prohahly  in  lOd  a.u.)  they  approached  the  capital  of  Dccebabis 
from  the  eastern  side,  and  laid  siege  to  it.  A  battle  was  fought,  in 
which  tho  Daeiaos  were  worsted,  and  then  Pecebalus  caused  his 
followers  to  set  fire  to  their  city.  A  number  of  Ihician  nobles, 
thinking  further  resistance   useless,  and   not  wishing  to  fall  alive 

into  the  hand*!  of  the   victor,   assembled   for  a  last  banquet  1 

drank  a  poisoned  cup.  Most  o'"  the  common  people  submitted  to 
the  Romans,  Deeebaliis  himself,  with  a  few  devote i  followers, 
fled,  but  was  followed  by  Roman  troops,  and,  after  a  combat, 
despatched  himself  with  bis  sword.  His  bead  was  brought  to 
Trajan,  and  sent  to  Rome.  His  followers  resisted  to  the  last,  and 
were  not  taken  until  the  liomans  set  lire  to  the  fortress  in  which 
they  had  shut  themselves  up.     Trajan  was  saluted  Imperii  tor  for 

Having  arranged  the  organisation  d  the  ueiv  pruvinee.  Trajan 
returned  to  Rome  (end  of  107  A.D.),  ami  celebrated  bis  triumph  by 
a  teas!  which  lasted  123  days.  Ton  thousand  gladiators  ("ought  in 
the  spectacles.  Tho  people  received  n,  conyutrium,  and  the 
llmjieror,  as  one  who  had  extended  the  boundaries  of  the  Roman 
territory,  extended  also  the  pinimrium  of  the  city. 

§  17.  The  great  memorial  oi"  these  Pacian  wars  is  the  Column  of 
Trajan,  ereeted  by  the  senate  in  the  new  Forum  Trajan],  where  it 
stands  to  this  day.  This  column,  ono  hundred  feet  high,  is 
decorated  by  sculptures,  in  low  relief,  of  scenes  from  both  the  wars. 
It  is  a  picture-hook  of  Ihe  Dacian  campaigns,  but,  unluckily,  to 
most  of  the  pictures  we  have  no  text.  The  Cesar  who  conquered 
Dacia,  like  ihe  l.'aisar  woo  ci'ii'puercd  Gaul,  wrote  a-i  account  :<i'  his 
conquest,  but  the  (.hmmerttarU-H  of  Trajan  have  not,  survived,  and 
this  is,  perhaps,  ono  of  the  greatest  losses  that  history  has  to 
deplore.     Nor  have  we  in  its  place  any  other  full  account  of 
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the  wars — nothing  but  a  late  and  meagre   epitome.'      In   these 

circumstances,  the  pillar  of  Trajan  is  of  the  greatest  value.  It  is 
piiswiblc,  from  the  viviil  illustrar ions,  whoso  meaning  is  generally 
clear,  to  supplement  in  many  important  particulars  the  one  very 
deficient  written  record  which  we  possess.  Jus;-  as  the  l'.ayeu\ 
Tapestry  kelps  the  historian  to  understand  the  story  of  the  isorman 
conquest  of  England,  so  the  Pillw  of  Trajan  helps  him  to  follow 
the  Roman  conquest  nf  Daeia.  It  does  not,  indeed,  throw  light  i 
tlie  chronology  and  geography  of  the  ca 
arc  almost  hopelessly  in  l he  dark;  and  it 
view  of  the  war,  for  only  those  episodes 
Trajan  himself  took  part.  Its  value,  p 
rather  than  strictly  historical.  It  teach 
Dai'iiiiis  were  like,  with  (heir  lung  hair,  loose  drawers,  and  long- 
sleeved  jerkins;  we  see  them  fighting  under  their  dragons— the 
Daeian  stand  ml.  We  see  the  Sarmsiian  archers  on  horseback, 
clad  in  complete  mail.  The  various  events  of  the  march,  as  well  as 
hat  tic- see  lies  and  sieves  pass  ln-fore  ns.  We  see  the  Roman  soldiers 
following  their  standard-bearer  across  the  bridge  of  boats  at 
Yiminaciiiiii,  and  the  river-gun1,  the  Danube,  rising-  from  his  bed  to 
behold  them.  Then  wo  sec  the  Emperor  pcrfonnhe;  sacrifices  in 
front  of  the  camp.  The  cutting  down  of  trees,  the  construction  of 
camps,  the  iindsi;.ig  of  briilges,  the  Emperor  addressing  the  troops, 
are  all  represented.  We  see  Daeian  spies  dragged  by  the  hair  into 
Trajan's  presence;  soldiers  displaying  to  the  Emperor  the  bloody 
heads  of  enemies  they  have  slain;  the  Daciaus  carrying  their 
wounded  into  a  wood.  A  village  built  on  stakes  in  a  lake  is  set 
on  fire,  the  women  ana  cbi'.dren  imp'. ore  mercy.  The  houses  of  the 
be  id  .aria  ns  are  round,  with  pointed  roofs.  Here  is  portrayed  the 
distribution  of  distinctions  to  bravo  soldiers  ;  l  here  the  tortures  which 
Daeian  women  inflict  on  Roman  captives.  In  the  sculptures  of  the 
second  war  we  have  a  view  of  the  capital  city  of  Deccbaius,  hi? 
palace,  and  probably  the  temple  of  Zalmoxis.  We  sec  the  Daeian 
riiii'fs  :-::  i  iu^  in  a  circle  and  emptying  the  bowl  of  poison  in  front 
of  the  burning  town.  Then  wo  see  the  head  ..,f  Dcce'oahis  presentee, 
to  Trajan  on  a  dish.  The  sculptures  arc  ranged,  in  a  spiral  band 
round  the  column,  which  supported  a  colonial  statue  of  the 
Imperator. 

Sect.  V. — Organisation  of  Dacia. 

§  IS.  Dacia   differed,   in  one   important  respect,  from   the  other 

provinces    of  the   Empire.      It  was  bounded   on   three   sides   by 

territory  that  was    not    Roman,  and   thus   resembled  a  peninsula  of 
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civilisation  juctin-z  out  into  a  barbarian  sea.  The  land  between  tlie 
Danube  and  the  Tlniss  was  left  to  tlie  Jazyges,  and  never  formed 
part  of  the  Empire,  so  that  Dacia  was  thus  separated  from 
.  Pannoriia.  In  fact,  Dacia  was  an  "  eccentiic  position  "  thrown  out 
from  the  natural  Danube  frontier.  Tt  is  generally  thought  thai 
Trajan  was  guilty  of  a  political  error  in  occupy  in;;  it. ;  hut  perhaps 
the  error  rather  consisted  in  not  going  further.  Certainly  the 
annexation  of  Jazygia  seemed  called  for,  in  order  to  complete  a 
continuous  line  of  frontier  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Prutu  or 
Dniester.  It  is  to  he  observed  that,  the  Dacian  province  did  not 
extend  as  far  cast  as  the  Pnith.  It  included  Transylvania,  the 
Banat,  and  western  "Wallaehia.  In  eastern  Wallaehia  and  "Moldavia 
there  are  no  remains  of  llomau  civilisation,  and  while  they  were 
included  in  the  I'oman  sphere  of  influence,  they  can  hardly  have 
belonged  to  the  province.  The  remains  of  fortifications  between 
tlie  Pruth  and  the  Dniester  in  modern  Bessarabia  have  been 
discovered,  but  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  Dacian  province 
extended  so  far. 

The  native  population  of  Dacia  was  exhausted  by  the  wars,  and 
the  greater  part  of  what,  remained  was  driven  out  by  Trajan, 
[probably  into  (be  eastern  regions  beyond  the  Alutus.  One  of  the 
scenes  on  the  pillar  represents  the  fugitive.;  going  forth  from  their 
homes.  A  few  were  allowed  i"  remain  in  Transylvania,  but.  they 
were  isolated  ami  gradually  disappeared.  The  bind  was  repopulated 
by  colonists  from  all  parts  of  the  Unman  world,  especially  from 
Asia  Minor,  and  thus  the  province  of  D;.cia  never  represented  a 
nationality.  DahmPiaus,  skilled  in  minim:  operations,  were  settled 
in  the  northern  districts  iu  order  to  work  the  valuable  gold-mines, 
which  were  probably  a  considerable  motive,  in  inducing  Trajan  to 
conquer  the  conn  try.  They  not  only  rendered  Dacia  self-supporting;, 
but  were  a  source  of  additional  wealth  to  the  iiscus.  The  province 
was  placed  under  a  ieyalvs  Av.ijusli  p'U  prn-tore.  The  first 
governor,  I).  Tcrenlius  Scaurianos,  was  remembered  as  (be  founder 
of  the  colony  of  iSnnni/.cgorluisi  (under  the  name  b'pia  Trajana). 
Apuium,  however,  further  mjrtli,  (correspond in;:  to  the  present 
Karlsburg,)  was  more  important  than  the  capital  of  Decebabis.  It 
was  the  centre  of  the  road-system  of  the  province.  Besides  (hose 
two  cities,  Napoca  in  the  north  and  'l'i-  rmi  on  the  Danube  received 
ttu  Italicum. 

%  19.  It  is  probable  (.bat  Trajan  left  two  legions,*  as  the  garrison 
of  his  new  province,  iioth  Mo'sia  and  Pannoniawcre  guarded  more 
^.ti^^iiiiy  IliiL.::   ever,  eight  legions,   being  ilislrib'.'.l.cd   betwteu  them. 
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One  of  the  great  consequences  of  the  Dncian  »iir  ivn.a  the  shifting 
of  the  military  centre  uf  gravity  in  Europe  from  the  Eliinc  to  the 
Danube.  The  icgious  which  were  taken  from  Mis  German  provinces 
\\  I'll:  (in  I  sent  hick  f  ■:  >  x  ■  ."■:  |  ■  T  1.  Jlinervia),  hut  were  kepi  in  the  Jllyiic 
provinces.  Here  Trajan  made  a  new  administrative  airan.Keiuem. 
As  lX.Tnitia.il  had  divided  ^hesiu,  so  be  broke  T.i[i  Pannonia  into  an 
upper  and  lower  province,  each  under  a  legatus.  In  Lower 
l'aunonia  tic  established  a.  military  station  at  Acumincuin,  close  to 
tlir  cunlliii'nce  of  tin:  Tle/iss  and  the  Danube,  in  order  l.o  be  a.  check 
on  Mic  Jazygcs.  In  connection  with  Trajtirs  reorganisation  ot 
these  provinces  some  new  towns  were  founded,  fur  example 
Marciane.poii.s,  called  afrcr  his  siskr  Mareiana,  ain!  Jvicopolis  uii  the 
Danube;  many  old  towns  were  enlarged  or  improved,  such  as 
IVtovioiul'iii'-tionia,  Ratiaria  (near  YV:ddiu),SeriUca  (^i.lia),iEseus, 
The  stations  of  the  army  of  Lower  Mo'sia  were  now  fixed  at  Xovai 
and  D'arostorum  (Silistria).  'I'hc  l)obrud/.a  district  at  the  month 
of  the  Danube  scums  to  have  been  excluded  by  Trajan  from  the 
province,  though  it  was  included  in  the  following  reign.  The 
remains  of  a  tlneefnld  system  of  ramparts  ul'  earth  and  stone  running 
eastward  from  the  Danube  below  Dui'ostoiimi  to  the  sea  near  Tonii 
have  been  discovered,  and  there  arc  reasons  for  attributing  the 
for tiii cation  to  Trajan. 

5  20.  One  of  tiie  most  distinct  results  of  the  Dacian  Conquest 
was  that  it  stilled  all  thoughts  of  insurrection  among  the  Thraeians, 
whose  restless  .-pints  were  no  longer  fonieuted  by  free  kinsmen  in 
the  north.*  Trajan  made  Thrace,  hitherto  n.  pro  curatorial  province 
dependent  on  .\Lcsi.i,  a  province  of  the  first  rank  under  a  hgntus 
Awgutti  pro  pr&fore. 

Sect.  VI. — Province  of  Arabia, 
§  21.  While  the.  Emperor  was  himself  reducing  the  newly 
conquered  client-state  of  Dacia  into  the  form  e>f  a  2>rovince,  the 
governor  of  Syria,  Cornelius  I'ldnia,  was  also  bringing  under  the 
direct  rule  of  Borne  the  elder  client-state  of  the  iNabateans, 
Male  hi  is,  king  of  the.  X  ib.iteans,  bad  supported  Vespasian  in  the 
Jewish  war,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  sou  Dabel,  who  was  destined 
to  be  the  last  of  the  line.  The  change  introduced  (doubtless  for 
commercial  reasons)  by  Trajan  was  rsally  administrative,  but  was 
not  accomplished  without  resistance  on  lbs  part  of  tbe  Arabs,  and 
I'alma   was   considered   a   conqueror   of  Arabia.      Some  outlying 

*  It  la  perhaps  slgultii'iat   iri;it  VliiiThil  !  S-.iniinii.in  iinr  in  3!!  i.D.     Scpvli.8.2: 
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redone  possessed  "by  the  Nabateau  king  wore 
abandoned  :  Damascus  was  annexed  to  the  pro- 
vinee  of  Syiia;  and  the  rest  of  tiio  kingdom 
was  organised  as  an  imperial  province,  under  a 

Icjuliin  A-ttytUiti  pr.jit:  who  commanded  a  li  gion 
which  was  stationed  at  Bostra.  The  province 
is  often  called  Arabia  Vetraia,  from  the  impor- 
tant city  of  Pelra.*  The  country  was  protected 
by  military  stations.  A  line  of  fortresses  pro- 
tected the  road  from  Damascus  io  Palmyra, 
Under  direct  Poman  mlc,  which  by  its  perma- 
nent military  strength  ensured  peace,  Greek 
Civilisation  began  to  penetrate  into  t'ue-c  regions 
on  the  border  of  the  desert.  Hitherto  Hellenism, 
opposed  by  Jew  is!  i  influence*,  had  made  little 
way  here;  Trajan's  innovations  made  a  new 
epoch. 

Il,  is  signilieir.it  that  no  Gnck  monument 
dating  from  the  lime  beiore  Trajan  has  been 
found  within  the.  limits  of  the  Nabatean  king- 
dom, while  on  the  other  hand  there  ale  no 
inscriptions  in  the  native  tongue  alter  Trajan. 
The  commercial  importance  of  'Rostra,  the  new 
Bostra  of  Trajan,  as  ir.  was  called,  dates  from  the 
time  when  it  became  the  centre  of  the  Roman 
province.  Its  good  position  made  it  the  great 
market  for  the  Syrian  desert,  the  Arabian  high- 
lands, and  Persia;  it  became  the  rival  of 
Damascus.  Buildings  sprang  np  rapidly  in 
this  land  under  lioman  rule.  New  towns 
arose,  symmetrically  built, adorned  with  palaces 
and  temples,  theatres  and  batl.s,  aqueducts  and 
triumphal  arches.  The  architecture,  owing  to 
want  of  wood, developed  some  peculiar  features, 
especially  in  the  treatment  of  the  stone  arch 
and  the  dome,  which  give  the  buildings  of 
this  region  a  place  of  their  own  among  Greek 
buildings  cf  the  imperial  period. 

§  22.  Another  client-state  had  ceased  to  exist 
a  few  years  hefore.  On  the  death  of  Agrippa 
II.  in  100  a.d.,  the  last  remnant  of  the  king- 
dom of   Herod  was  annexed  to   the   province 
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of  Syria.     In  conjequunce  of  tliis  en  [argument  and  the  subseriiierjt 

addition  of  DiiituiscuH,  Syria  readied  under  Trajan  its  ivi..lest  limits 
as  a  province;  and,  as  tin;  k^sitiis  i.:\i;rdsud  control  over  the  scwii- 
diu-y  province,  of  Judoa,  his  sphere  of  government  was  a  very 
largo  one. 


Mpirca  frail  Tvaian'f  Co  I  mini. 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 


1.  Character  of  Trajan.  Tii  1c  uf  Optiiiyia.  Illations  to  this  senate 
J  2.  Monarchical  policy  in  two  ways.  §  3.  Equity.  Finances. 
Cumjuiria.  §  4.  Slnverv.  §  5.  Italian  policy.  Agriculture.  §  ti. 
Itc-ads,  aqueducts,  &c.  "Forum  of  Trajan.  §  7.  Provincial  adminis- 
tration. Eitl.vnin.  §  S.  Correspondence  of  1'linv  ami  Trajan.  §  0. 
Proscription  of  Christiasiitv  in  ISithviun.  Letter  of  1'linv,  and  Trajan's 
reply.  §10.  Trajan  determines  on  a  new  solution  of  the  Armenian 
*   ".    He    proceeds   to    the    East    and    prepares    for   \  ■  ■ 
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Trajan  descends  the  Tigris,      His  further  pla 

§  15.  Parthia  a  client-state.     Trajan  return 

of  the  Jews.     §  17.  Death  of  Trajan  (117 

Trajan's  eastern  policy. 
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SiiCT.  I.— Trajan's  Administration.  Rome  and  Italy. 
5  1.  Tgajan  ranks  amongst  Ihe  uxuatesl  Emperors  of  Rome.  But 
he  stands  aiuiie.  J lij  boldly  inaugurated  a  new  policy  <>i  conquest, 
kit  his  successors  refuse:!  to  walk  in  the-  path  which  he  marked  wit. 
His  originality  was  fruitless ;  he  did  not  influence  the  ages  which 
succeeded  liim.  The  province  of  Daoia,  his  only  work  that  was 
in  any  way  abiding,  ceased  Id  he  Roman  before  two  centuries  had 
elapsed.  Trajan  was  above  all  a  sddiev;  and  his  aggressive  policy 
was  largely  due  to  this  Tact.  Hi-  niililary  undertakings  "-ere 
successful,  hut  the  reports  of  them  which  have  come  down  arc  not 
sufficient  to  let  us  judge  whether  his  strategy  was  original.  He 
was  robust  in  mind  and  body.  He  had  a  clear  understand  in;;,  but 
one  of  a  thoroughly  practical  mm,  and  he  had  no  taste  for  liteiatutv. 
He  was  not  averse  to  pleasures,  but  was  careful  nut  to  indulge  in 
them  to  the  hurt  of  others.  He  was  gonial  and  popular  in  his  manner 
itnd  used  to  play  the  part  of  a  comrade  to  his  soldiers.  His  chief 
foible  was  vanity.  He  was  fond  of  naming  places  after  himself 
and  members  of  his  family.  He  caused  the  title  of  Augusta  to  he 
conferred  not  only  on  his-  wife  i'lotiiia,  hut  on  his  sister  Marciana 
and  her  daughter  Matidia.  Trajan's  persmal  appearance  was 
noble  and  impressive.  He  was  tall  of  stature,  and  his  features  were 
regular.  He  had  an  aqukine  nose,  a  broad  and  low  forehead,  thick 
straight-cut  hair.  He  was  the  first  Emperor  to  whom  a  special 
name  was  given  to  de-L*nate  his  personal  ijuiiilies.  In  100  A. v.* 
the  senate  conferred  on  htm  the  name  Qpliiai's,  which,  however,  he 
did  not  adopt  as  one  of  his  titles  until  a  later  period  (114  a.d.). 

In  his  relations  with  the  senators  Trajan  was  studiuusly 
jnoderaic  hi  hi!  :j:.i  a-  a: el  u>  uican  I'.ir.  lie  '.vj-  carol ul  to  maintain 
the  fiction  that  the  senate  was  a  free  body,  as  in  (ho  days  of  the 
Republic  ;  he  proposed  to  be  a  Princepr,  not,  like  Domitian,  a 
dominua.  "You  bid  us  be  free,"  says  1'iiny ;  "  we  will  be  free."f 
lie  faithfully  kept  his  oath  never  to  take  the  life  of  a  senator.   When 


s  friend  Licinius  Sura  Was  s 
conspiracy,  he  sent  for  Sura's  physici; 
himself  be  shaved  by  Sura's  barber. 
friend  proposed  to  take  my  life,  he 
design  yesterday."  Calpurnius  Gras 
by  Nerva,  afterwards  conspired  aga 
death,  not,  however,  by  the  Eroperc 
colleagues.     Hut  while  Trajan  disarmed  oppositioi 


charged   with  a  treasonable 

Next  day  he  said, '"  If  my 

might   have  compassed   his 

as,  who  had  been  pardoned 

>ut  to 
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opinions  "by  outward  respect  for  the  Father.-,  siiui  by  I  he  observance  of 
superlicia.l  forms  Ik:  avoided  having  to  restore  to  the  senate  any  real 
powers.  He  retained  the  suLstimee  of  monarchy,  and  endeavoured 
to  render  it  palatable  by  a  show  of  equably  between  the  itiujiiircli 
and  the  other  senators.  Jie  made  lui  objection  to  tlie  expression 
of  republican  sentiments,  and  allowed  the  followers  of  Thrascn.  and 
llelvidius  to  indulge  in  their  harmless  hero-worship  of  llrntus  and 
Cassius.  Yet  men  like  Pliny  did  not  disguise  from  themselves 
tliat  they  were  under  i.iie  absolute  ru'.e  of  a  single  man;  but  they 
recognised  that  he  worked  fur  the  public  weal. 

5  "i.  Thus  the  policy  of  Trajan  resembled  that  of  Vespasian: 
except  that  Trajan  was  more  ulfabie  and  inure  tolerant.  But  he 
developed  ilic  monarchical  principle  in  at  least  two  ways.  (1)  Ho 
did  not  assume  a  perpetual  censorship  like  Doinitian,  but  he  did 
what  was  mure  unconstitutional.  IJe  created  new  patricians  with- 
out assuming  tlie  censorship  at,  ail.  This  was  equivalent  to  claim- 
ing censorial  power  as  part  of  the  imperial  prerogative.  (2)  He 
instituted  an  imperial  control  over  the  lojal  administration  of  the 
towns  of  Italy,  of  the  free  cities  in  tlie  imperial  piwmccs,  and  uf 
tin:  cities  which  wcic  subject  to  the  administration  of  lile  senate. 
These  three  classes  uf  the  community  were  hitherto  exempt  from  the 
interference  of  the  Kmpcrer,  and  the  appointment  of  an  imperial 
:''.i.,-'-L-,  >a'. ..  d  r.itrutor  r<ipnh!i'\i  ,*  with  euniiil  over  tlie  affairs  of  such 
a  community,  was  a  distinct  step  in  ttia  growth  of  monarchy. 
The  curator  was  of  equestrian  or  sunsitori.il  rank,  and  was  chosen 
from  some  neighbouring  community.  He  had  control  over  the 
municipal  ndiiunlstr;i  I  ion,  especially  in  regard  to  the  public  building, 
and  the  town  rent-roll.  In  many  oases  doubtless,  and  especially  in 
the  senatorial  provinces,  '.here  had  been  tinsmcisil  mismanagement, 
and  the  intervention  of  tlie  state  was  beneficial.  Hut  the  political 
tendency  of  the  measure  was  to  increase  the  sphere  of  the  Hu)peror\ 
influence,  on  the  one  baud,  and  to  level  the  distinction  existing 
between  the  various  communities  of  the  Empire,  on  the  other. 
The  control  of  tlie  Emperor  in  Italy  tended  to  reduce  the  rnother- 
counlry  to  the  position  of  the  subject-lands  ;  and  the  intervention 
of  imperial  officers  "  to  correct  the  state  "  of  the  free  communities 
seriously  diminished  the  value  of  their  privileges. 

5  3.  Otherwise  Trajan's  policy  in  domestic  and  civil  administra- 
tion was  not  marked  by  any  particular  tendency.  He  docs  not 
appear  to  have  been  guided  much  by  general  principles,  hut  rather 
to  have  dealt  with  each  question,  as  it  arose,  on  its  own  merits. 
Many  beneficial  results  in  special  departments  uf  lav.  were  achieved 
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by  lbs  legislation.  Like  Claudius,  he  us-. J  personally  to  deal  out 
judgment  in  tlic  tribunals  of  home,  ami  used  himself  to  try  all 
cases  of  a; 'pi a.  1j  the  i  1  ■ : ; :■_ rln..  court.  Hi*  spirit  of  moderation  and 
equity  is  expressed  in  the  sentiment,  which  is  attributed  to  him, 
that  it  is  better  that  the-  guilty  should  escape  unpunished,  than 
that  the  innocent  shomtl  by  condemned.  The  state  finances  seem 
to  have  been  managed  by  Trajan  with  discretion  and  success,  for, 
notwithstanding  the  huge  excuses  incurred  by  his  wars  and  his 
buildings,  no  increase  of  taxation  was  found  necessary.  Oil  the 
contrary,  the  duly  on  inheritances  (rt'cesiDM  h-.rtditaluiii)  was 
alleviated  in  certain  casus.  Trajan  published  a  budget  with  the 
details  of  the  public  expenditure,— a  popular  measure,  but  also  ti 
pontic  move,  as  showing  how  favourably  liis  administration  com- 
pared with  that  of  ins  predecessors.      He  also   established  a  special 

court  to  deal  with  fiscal  lawsuits. 

Thu  secret  of  Trajan's  financial  success  lay  partly  hi  the  strict 
economy  of  his  court,  but  also  in  the  large  increase  of  revenue 
derive. 1  from  the  province  o:'  flacia  and  it.-,  rich  mines.  <  )m:  feature 
of  his  reign  has  received  severe  Condemnation.  He  adopted  from 
his  predecessors  the  practice-  of  giving  aiiiyktria  to  the  people  of 
Home,  but  increased  the  amount  of  the  donation  to  an  ox.uavaganl, 
height.  His  first  eowjiariam  (91)  a.d.)  was  probably  no  larger 
than  that  of  Nerva  (To  denarii,  ii'i  10s.,  a  head),  but  his  second 
and  third  distributions  of  money,  after  each  Uuciau  war,  amounted 
to  O'oO  denarii  a  head.  He  thus  introduced  a  precedent  of  ex- 
travagant charity,  which  became  a  serious  tax  on  his  successors. 

§  1.  Though  it  was  the  general  tendency  under  the  Empire  to 
alleviate  the  conditions  of  slavery,  Trajan  inclined  in  a  contrary 
direction,  and  passed  some  laws  which  made  the  discipline  of 
servitude  harder.  l!y  (be  oxisdng  legislation,  when  a  master 
was  assassinated,  all  his  slaves  were  condemned  to  death.  Trajan 
introduced  a  new  regulation  by  which  not  only  the  testamentary 
freedmen,  lr.tt  those  ireedmeu  who  bad  received  their  liberty  during 
their  master's  life,  and  possessed  either  wholly  or  partly  iloman 
eiiizenshbi,  were  subjected  to  torture.  He  also  issued  an  edict 
that  a  freedmao  or  slave  wlio  had  obtained  from  the  Emperor 
It oman  citizenship  in  its  complete  form,  without  the  knowledge 
of  his  patron  or  master,  anil  possessed  thereby  tiie  right  of  freu.y 
disposing  of  bis  property,  should  retain  the  right  during  his  life- 
time, but  should  on  his  death  be  regarded  as  a  freed  man  possessing 
only  the   (He  Latinum,  so   that  his  fortune  might   revert   to  his 

§  5.  Trajan  followed  the  example  of  Nerva  in  paying  special 
;il:eut"io:i  to  the  welfare  of  Italy.     The  possibility  of  an  iuvasi 
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by  the  barbarian-  beyond  the  Danube — which  in  Domitian's  reign 
may  have  seemed  near  hl'iiou.liIi — may  have  awakened  the  minds  of 
statesmen  to  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  population  and 
encouraging  agriculture  in  Italy,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of 
strengthening  her  against  a  hostile  attack.  Tn  four  ways  Trajan 
came  to  the  rescue  of  Italy.  In  the  first,  place,  he  carried  on, 
extended  and  modified  the  alimentary  institutions,  which  Xerva 
had  founded.*  This  policy  directly  contributed  to  encourage 
marriage  and  raise  the  population.  Secondly,  the  state  further 
encouraged  small  proprietors  by  advancing  loans  at  small  interest. 
Thirdly,  Trajan  renewed  the  law  of  Tiberius,  that  all  provincials 
who  became  senators  must  invest  a  third  of  their  property  hi 
Italian  iand.  Fourthly,  he  trioii  to  hinder  emigration  from  Italy, 
by  an  ordinance  that,  no  Italian*  should  lake  put,  in  the  foundation 
of  new  colonies.  This  Italian  policy  involved  the  principle  that  the 
provinces  were  to  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  mother- 
country.  It  was  a  principle  which  was  not  then  disputed,  but 
which  was  manifestly  unfair,  inasmuch  as  the  legions  which 
defended  the  provinces  were  no  lunger  recruited  from  Italy.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  wo  have  seen,  the  institution  of  arraton's  tended 
in  deprive  Italy  of  political  privileges. 

S  (i.  Triijnii  conetnud  himself  with  the  improvement  of  Italian 
traffic,  both  by  sea  and  land,  lie  restored  the  harbours  of  Ostia 
and  (Jcntumcolbe  (Civiui  Yecehia)  on  (.be  west,  coast,  and  enlarged 
that  of  Ancona  on  the  east.  At  Ostia  he  excavated  a  very  large 
hexagonal  basin,  still  called  the  I, ago  Train: !0,  and  connected  it  with 
the  Port  of  Claudius  by  two  smaller  basins.  This  new  port  was 
surrounded  v,  ill",  quay-  ai  .!  boialin.'.s  for  niaeardr.o-.f  IK:  con-truct.Mi 
a  road  I  h  rough  the  1'otnptiue  marshes  on  the  Coast  of  l.ai  ii.un,  and 
converted  the  mule-path,  which  led  directly  from  Bene  ven  turn  to 
lUundusinin,  into  a  regular  road,  railed  Via  Trajana.  Nor  did  he 
neglect  the  welfare  of  Rome.  He  improved  the  water-supply  liy 
executing  important  repairs  of  the  Aqua.  JIarcia  and  the  Anio 
NWna,   and   conferred  a  great   benefit  on  the   inhabitants  of  the 

'  This   system    has   been    already   de-  month  to  boys,  31  grants  (if  l'J  scKli-rcr-s 

.ciil;ed    under  the  ri-ign  of  ^"erYa.     The  '  tt>   airis;   i.ud    aisu  »  (irsnt  of  IS  and  10 

hvo  ei^riptious,  lumovrr,   irljk'li  tei:  i:<  sesr.om.is  a  moiitli   to  support  an  i!lpK=i:- 

ii::.:-t    about    li    lx'l.'ii^    l.>    tii"    r-'i^n    <:-r  man;  boy  und  girl. 
rro.Hr..    Ibe     tabula,    of     the    Lieu™  I      f  Juvenal  (Sri.  lit.  T6)  mentions  tali 

Jtebiani  (Id    A.O-).  »i.d    that   of    Vri™  new  port  thus : 

fester™  (over  £ssn,.)  ,vrre  aligned   nn  mules 

a  morijsi.-n  li-al  tn  .ill  estali's,  wlusc  Tvrn.-uimMf  i'lwivn.  porve-ctaijiie 
l.jmlv:lin-;.wi,H]-.-oi;mir!(.nr,v-l-rr;{itiil!i.iii  hracbii  rarsum 

~os[emO(£UU,ia)0).     Th.-iiUfrnstolllii.,  (ju.v    vAnr,a    occuiTHllt     mod 
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Trans  tiberine  quarter,  by  luiikiing  an  aqueduct  to  supply  (hem, 
the  Acqua  Trajana.  This  aqueduct  derived  its  waters  from  the 
laeus  Sabafmus,  and  is  used  at  the  present  day  under  the  name  of 
the-  Jjwm  Paula.  Trajan  built  two  public  baths,  the  Therma> 
Trajana.',  (near  tlio  baths  of  Titus)  intended  exclusively  fur  the 
use-  of  women ;  ami  the  Thcrmie  Suriana;,  in  memory  of  bis  friend 
Licinius  Kuril.  lie  arranged  for  a  cheaper  supply  of  bread  in 
Italy  and  Rome  by  reorganising  the  guild  of  bakers,— a  con- 
siderable concession  on  Trajan's  part,  as  he  always  manifested 
"real:  jealousy  of  nullcgm  and  corpora t ions.  The  list  of  those  who 
received  corn  was  revised,  and  fiOOi)  poor  children  were  placed 
among  the  recipients. 

The  great  monument  of  Trajan  in  Rome  was  his  new  forum, 
which  was  confessed  by  posioiiiy  to  he  one  of  the  most  striking 
sights  of  the  city.  It  lay  in  a  narrow  valley  which  he  formed  by 
curting  off  a  spur  between  the  Capitoline  and  the  Quirinal  bills, 
and  was  designed  to  form  a  connecting  link  between  the  other 
fora  and  the  Campus  Martins.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  northerly  continu- 
ation of  the  Forum  of  Augustus.  Toe  execution  of  the  design  was 
entrusted  to  Apollodorus  of  Damascus,  the  skilful  architect  who 
built  the  bridge  of  the  Danube  at  Turnu  Soverin.  The  western 
and  eastern  sides  of  the  forum  were  formed  by  semicircles  hewn 
out  of  the  hills,  in  front  of  wiueb  were  ri.cdlir.eiu  porticoes  cuelosing 
the  area.  In  the  middle  of  the  space  was  an  equestrian  statue  of 
the  T'.inperor.  The  southern  side  was  oecnpied  by  a  maimifieour. 
entrance,  and  the  northern  by  the  Basilica  Clpiana,  a  largo  edifice. 
Ilehind  it  was  the  Pillar  nf  Trajan,  which  has  ban  already  described, 
in  the  centre  of  a  small  place,  whose  sides  were  formed  by  two 
libraries,  one  of  Latin,  the  other  of  Greek  works.  Beyond  this 
space  was  a  temple,  completed  after  Trajan's  death,  and  consecrated 
to  him  by  his  si 


Shot.  II.     A dmisist ratios  of  tiif.  fhiovurc i.s.    Correspondence 
of  Plihy  and  Trajan. 

§  7.  The  corruption  of  die  governors  of  die  senatorial  provinces 
is  illustratiid  by  the  eases  of  Marios  Prisons  and  ("Veilias  Classicus. 
which  occurred  at  the  beginning  of  Trajan's  reign.  Harms  l'riscus, 
who  had  been  proconsul  of  Africa,  was  accused  in  09  A.li.  by  the 
provincials,  and  prosecuted  by  Pliny  and  the  historian  Tacitus, 
The  ease  came  before  the  senate  in  the  billowing  year,  Trajan,  as 
consul,  presiding,  ltwas  proved  that  Marios  had  indeed  "  lleeced  " 
the   Afri.*     For  a  bribe   of  o0<:!,0(xi  sesLcrees  he  bad  banished  a 
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knight  anil  put  to  death  seven  of  his  friends.  Hi'  tloggtd,  sustenced 
to  the  mines,  ami  finally  srran^r'njil  another  knight  fur  a  bribe  cf 
700,000.  The  sentence  of  the  court  was  that  tiio  700,000  should 
bs  paid  to  the  a>rarium,  ami  that  Harms  should  be  exiled  from 
Italy.  This  was  a  poor  compenBalion  to  the  province  for  its 
sufferings,"  So'.n  after  tilts,  1'iiuy  prosecuted  Uassious,  formerly 
governor  of  Btetioa,  at  the  instance  of  the  iu  Via  bit  ants.  His  guilt 
was  proved,  but  he  died  before  the  trial. 

In  tiic  admi nisi m.t ion  of  die  provinces,  Trajan's  roigri  ofli  rs  noihli  f. 
noteworthy,  except  liberality  m  the  construction  of  new  roads, 
and  the  policy,  already  mentioned,  of  mfci-roning  in  the  affairs 
of  free  communities  by  means  of  a  ctirulur  a'Jpitllir:i;  and 
sending  special  commissioners  to  senatorial  provinces.  Thus  Sex. 
Quimilius  liaximus  wes  sent  to  Aciiaia,  probably  to  supervise  the 
affairs  of  tile  free  states  of  Gricoo.  In  this  policy,  Trajan  did  net 
aim  at  uniformity;  ho  only  adopted  it  in  cases  where  special 
circumstances  sec  mod  to  demand  bis  intervention.  The  wrclcln.il 
condition  to  which  the  province  of  liithyuia  Lad  boon  nduced  by 
the  incompetent  rule  of  the  senatorial  proconsuls,  was  a  case  woieli 
cilled  for  the  Emperor's  inltrference,  mil  ho  saw  good  to  make 
it,  temporarily,  an  imperial  province.  I  To  probably  made  the  loss 
good  to  tbe  senate  by  assigning  to  it  the  province  tf  Pamphylia 
instead.  He  appointed  t'Siny  as  l"<ji.dni  ,1  injuMi  pro  yiwlore. 
to  restore  order  in  the  demoralised  province.  The  provincials  iiad 
inslitiited  suits  against  corrupt  prooonstils,  and  while  the  pro- 
ceedings had  dragged  slowly  on,  the  finances  had  fallen  info 
disorder,  the  public  buildings  remained  r  uunished,  and  social  life 
had  been  completely  paralysed,  1'liny,  lvho  bad  had  no  previous 
experience  of  provmciid  government,  rele/red  to  the  Ktnperor  fur 
instruction  on  every  question  wliicli  arose,  anil  their  correspondence 
has  come  down  to  us,  .[(■  shows  us  t hut  Trajan  wasavir.se  to  treat  in  i; 
different  cases  in  the  same  way  or  applying  a  general  rule,  as  Pliny 
suggested  to  do,  to  trie  whole  province.  He  adopted  the  more 
eqnitable  and  more  troublesome  plan  of  paying  regard  to  the  local 
usages  ami  special  renditions  of  each  community.  It  would  ho  a 
great  mistake  to  infer  from  the  minute  details  with  which  the 
I'lmperor  concerned  himself  in  ll.o  ease  of  llitiiynia,  tl.al  he  devote' i 
the  same  attention  to  the  minor  affairs  of  all  tbe  other  provinces  of 
the  Empire.  On  the  contrary,  ho  seems  to  have  laid  a  great  ileal  of 
responsibility  on  the  sliouldevs  of  the  governors.  Iiitlivnia  was  a 
special  case.     .Us  condition  at  this  time  is  one  among  many  pieces 
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i if  evidence  that  tlio  government  of  the  imperial  provinces  was  far 
better  than  that  of  the  senatorial. 

§  8.  The  Correspondence  of  Trajan  and  Pliny  gives  a  most 
interesting  glimpse  of  the  questions  and  affs.irs  which  the  Emperor 
had  to  doal  with  in  governing  the  provinces ;  and  it  is  all  the  more 
valuable,  us  our  record  of  Trajan's  reign  is  otherwise  meagre.  The 
following  abbreviated  extracts  from  tlic  Correspondence  will  serve 
to  give  an  insight,  into  some  sides  of  Komun  provincial  government. 
They  will  also  illustrate  the  practical  judgment  of  Trajan,  and  the 
narrow  limits  within  which  Pliny  was  permitted  to  decide  for 
himself.* 

I. — L>i.p::ria'l  authorisation  of  i.iilll^  irorla. 

'Pliny. — May  the  people  of  1'rusa  be  authorised  to  replace  their 
bath-house,  which  is  old  and  dilapidated,  with  now  therms:? 
Money  will  be  forthcoming  for  the  work.  Trajan,- — Yes,  if  the 
construction  will  not  be  too  great  a  burden  for  their  strength  or 
necessitate  the  imposition  of  a  special  tax. 

1'li hi/. — Sinupe  lacks  wilier.  T  have  found  a  copious  spring  of 
good  quality  sixteen  miles  away,  but  the  aqueduct  will  have  to 
pass  for  a  distance  of  about  a  mile  over  soft  and  uncertain  ground. 
I  can  easily  raise  the  money  required  ;  it  only  remains  for  me 
to  secure  your  approval.  Trajan.  Make  this  aqueduct;  hut  first 
carefully  examine  whether  the  suspicions  locality  can  bear  it, 
and  wbvther  the  expense  does  not  exceed  the  alrlity  of  the  town. 

Pliny.— Nicomedia  has  expended  over  3,000,000  sesterces 
(£:M,0n0)  on  an  aqueduct,  which  has  been  abandoned,  and  is  now 
in  ruins,  2,000,000  (£111,000)  on  another,  which  has  also  been 
abandoned.  I  have  means  for  making  a  third,  which  will  stand, 
if  you  will  send  an  inspector  of  aqueducts  or  an  architect, 
Trajan. — Supply  Xioomedia  with  water,  but  investigate  by  wiiose 
fault  so  much  money  has  been  wasted. 

Pliny.— Nica:a  lias  expended  10,000,000  sesterces  (£80,000)  on 
a  theatre  which  is  tottering,  and  great,  sums  on  a  gymnasium,  which 
was  burned  and  which  they  are  rebuilding.  At  Claudiopolis  {  they 
arc  excavating  a  baib-houso  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  with  the 
money  which  the  deeurions  appointed  by  yon  pay  for  I  heir  admission 
to  the  curia. {  What  am  I  to  do  with  respect  to  all  these  works? 
Send  me  an   architect  to  advise,       Trajan. — You  are  on  the  spot  ; 

*  The  choice,  the  headings  and  form  ot  I  district  of  the  Maiianitjnt, 
111*   cstrai-w   have    lif-rai    limwn]     lr.,m  +   Ih-fiiri-.ns  li | .p. .i nr .  ,1  in-  t.lio  Lnlivnir 

Dnruj's  Hisioi-ti  i,f  liimi:.  lint,  with  m.uiy      iis  mccss  -.i  tin-  roji'jlar  number  had   to 
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decide.     As   for   architects,  we  at  Home  send  to  Greece  for  them. 
You  will  therefore  find  them  about  you. 

I'Jiiiy. — Amastris  is  infected  by  a  sewer  which  ought  to  bo 
covered.  If  you  permit  the  wurl:  to  "no  executed,  I  havo  the 
money  required.     Trajan. — Cover  this  infectious  stream. 

I'/ini/. — There  is  a  great  lai-e  on  the  confines  of  the  f err  i  lory  of 
Nicomedia  (Lake  Soph on,  about  fen  miles  east  of  that  city).  It 
would  be  highly  advantageous  tn  connect  it.  witli  the  sea  by  a  canal. 
Send  me  an  engineer.  Trajan. —Take  care  that  the  lake,  in 
uniiing  witli  the  sea,  does  not  run  out  entirely.  I  will  send  yoti 
,vith  tliis  kind  of  work. 


II. — Supewi-'ioii  of  Municipal  Finances. 

I'liii>;.-  —  'i'hf:  money  due  to  towns  of  the  province  bus  ken  calbd 
in,  acil  no  borrowers  al  12  per  cent,  arc  to  be  found.  Ought  I  to 
reduce  the  rate  of  interest,  or,  if  that,  foils  to  attract  borrowers, 
compel  the  decurions  to  borrow  the  money  in  equal  shares  on 
si :i table  security.  Trnjtai.—'i'u\.  the  interest  low  enough  to  liud 
borrowers,  but  do  not  force  anyone  to  borrow  against  his  will.  Such 
n  course  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  temper  of  our  century. 

I'Uni/.— -In  the  free  and  federate  city  of  Ambus,  which,  thai. ks 
to  you,  is  governed  by  its  own  laws,  a  request  lias  been  handed  to 
me,  concerning  societies  for  mutual  aid  (eratii).  I  mention  the 
circumstance,  that  y.ai  may  consider  bow  fir  (hey  may  be  tolerated 
and  how  far  they  must  be  forbidden.  Trajan.' — Allow  them  their 
societies,  which  the  treaty  of  federation  givia  them,  especially 
if,  instead  of  spending  their  contributions  en  illicit,  assemblies,  they 
employ  them  lo  assist  tbrir  ]  u"ier  members.  In  the  other  towns, 
which  are  subject  to  our  dominion,*  it  should  out  be  permitted, 

I'ltiii/.-  -.Most  of  my  predecessors  have  accorded  to  the  towns  of 
Poiitus  and  llitliynia,  a  priority  of  claim  iv  'On  the  properly  of  llicir 
debtors,  it  would  be  well  if  some  permanent  regulation  were 
made  on  tins  matter,  Trajan. — Let  it.  be.  decided  according  to  the 
special  laws  of  each  town.  Jf  they  have  not  a  privilege  over 
other  creditors,  1  ought  not  to  giant  it  to  I  hem  at  the  expense  of 
private  individuals. 

Pliny. — The  inhabitants  of  (the  e'w'my  ot)  Apamea  request  me 
to  examine  their  accounts,  despite  their  ancient  privilege  of 
administering  their  own  affairs.  Ought  I.  to  comply  ?  Trajan. — 
Yes,  since  they  themselves  desire  it.  Assure  them  that  your 
inspection  is  by  my  desire,  and  will  not  prejudice  their  privileges. 
*  Tim  dirert'y  6nlij..i;t:',:ri,;ii(..ifb.jtb  jBJvjrin.T,  and  those  which  peas 
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I'liii.y. — Julius  I'iso  received  10,000  denarii  twenty  years  ago  as 
n  public  gh't  ^'C111  Amistis.  The  public  pi^sceutor  (ccilims)  claims 
this  sum  in  accordance  with  your  edicts,  which  forbid  such  acts  of 
liberality.  Piso  urges  the  .ength  of  time  that  has  elapsed,  and  pro- 
fesses that  repayment  would  ruin  liim.  Trajan.-  -If  the  gift  dates 
hack  more  (hat:  tweatv  year-,  let  it  nut  he  revoked  ;  fur  we  must 
regard  iiie  security  of  tiie  individual  citizens  while  taking  care  of 
the  public  funds. 

('liny. — I  enclose  a  memorial  of  the  Xic;eims.  Trajan. — They 
prctend  to  have  received  front  Augustus  the  privilege  of  collecting 
the  inheritance  of  all  their  fel low-citizens  who  die  intestate. 
Examine  this  a  flair  in  the  presence  of  the  parties,  along  with  the 
procurators  (rcmclliuus  a:id  rny  frccdman  KpiniachiiS,  and  decide 
what  may  appear  to  you  just. 

Pliny. — 1  have  been  examining  the  expenses  of  the  [iyzai. lines. 
They  spend  annually  1:1,000  sesterces  (tttii)  on  the  travelling  ex- 
penses of  a  legates,  bearing  to  you  a  formal  honorary  decree,  and 
;10,X)  (£-!)  in  sending  an  envoy  to  salute  the  governor  of  Mirsia. 
Have  I  done  right  in  cutting:  down  both  expenses'?  Trajan. — It,  is 
enough  for  them  to  forward  to  nie  through  your  hands  [heir  decree 
of  homage.  As  for  the  governor  of  Meesia,  he  wiil  pardon  them  if 
t'ney  make  thc:r  coirt  to  iiirn  cheaper.* 

III. — The  Daemons, 
Pliny.  —In  certain  towns  of  the  province  the  decurions  mpva- 
ni.iiiwriim   are  obliged,   on   their  admission    to   the  curia,  to  sub- 
scribe, some  1000  (about  £35),  others  2000  denarii.      It  pertains 

to  you,  sire,  to  make  a  general  law.  Trojan. — No,  it  is  safest  to 
follow  the  custom  of  each  town,  especially  regarding  those  who  are 
made  dectuioiis  against  their  wish. 

i'Uny. — The  law  of  1'ompcius  observed  in  Eithynia,  requires  the 
age  of  thirty  yea:s  for  exercising  the  function  of  the  magistracy  and 
entering  the  senate.  But  an  edict  of  Augustus  permits  the  inferior 
magistracies  to  he  he'd  at  the  age  of  twenty- two.  1  have  concluded 
that,  those  who  become  magistrates  under  this  edict,  ought  to  have 
srats  in  the  municipal  senate,  although  under  thirty  years  of  age. 
But  what  about  those  who,  being  of  the  prescribed  age  for  holding 
magistracies,  have  not  obtained  them?  Trajan.  —  Close  llie 
senate-house  to  them. 

*  This  reply  doubtless  "pleased  try-  '  possess  a  mo.ble  on  wtiidi  tin  «™l 
iinliiiTii,  for,  iii  S[ijto  el"  tlii!  |>"iiiv  itroe,  perplo  of  \t,hn:li:i  on  l!je  IIhthiIk-,  sent 
l.erfojund  i:i  tlw  empire,  tu  P<>  to  ltoi.ie  ,  out  uy  ilieiv  foil.  jw-.-itia  lis,  liiviu-iissravrd 

I'r-lmuiiLs  und  Apuleins  siwiv  tlait  liifh-  i  (lie  Waters  fir  Invite  1  ■r..'ijrl,t  tlicui  Si,:. 
i.ay-vi.Micis    *Lre     :.unl,rou.,     and     we   ,  sjie  ami  a  urn!  into  liieir  city."    ^luluy.; 
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IV.— Bight  of  Ci/!;cr,shq>. 
f'htiy.—'l'o  obtain  the  ridit  of  citizenship  in  a  tlitliyiii.au  town, 
it,  is  necessary,  by  the  law  of  Pompcius,  not  to  be  a  citizen  of  any 
other  Biihynian  community.  Many  of  the  deenrions  in  every 
community  are  in  tin's  position.  Should  they  be  excluded  from 
tin:  senate-house  r1  Trajan, — No,  but  see  to  it  that  in  future  the 
law  of  Pompcius  be  better  observed, 

V.— Protection  for  the  Towns. 

Pii hi/.— Byzanti urn  has  a  legionary  oentunon,  sent  by  the 
Irtjtittts  of  Lower  Mrasia,  according  to  yiinr  directions,  to  watch 
over  its  privileges.  .Tiiliopolis,  on  the  frontier  of  Bithynia,  requests 
of  you  the  same  favour.  Trajan. — Byzantium  is  a  groat  city, 
where  a  large  number  of  strangers  land.  Its  magistrates  require 
some  military  assistance.  lint  if  I  give  siil.1i  help  to  -Tiiliopolis,  :di 
the  small  towns  will  want  the  same  thing.  It  devolves  upon  yon 
to  watch  that  no  injury  be  done  to  tbe  cities  under  your 
government. 

^l.—UeUtjioun  Mutters. 

Pliny. — "May  a  iemj  le  of  I. '.y bide,  at  Kieomcdia,  he  removed  to  a 
more  convenient  site,  Trajan.-  —  Yes  ;  the  proceeding  cussnot  violate 
a  lex  'te'/imtimtis,  as  the  provincial  soil  is  not  capably  of  receiving 
consecrations  according  to  Roman  law. 

Pliny. — I  have  been  a.sked  for  permission  to  transfer  some  dead 
bodies  from  their  present  tombs.  At  Rome  a  decision  of  the 
pontiffs  is  required.  What  shall  ]'  do  here'?  Trajan-.— Grant  or 
refuse,  according  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  It  would  be  too  hard 
to  require  proviuciais  to  cmie  and  cousi.it  uie  pontiffs  at  Uomc  in 
this  matter. 

Pliny, — I  have  found  a  ruined  house,  suitable  for  liie  bath  to  Ik 
built  at  Prtisa.  The  proprietor  built  a  temple  to  Claudius  in  the 
perist.yliuiii,  but  nothing  is  left  of  it.  Is  there  any  objection? 
Trajan. — Put  the  bath  in  this  house,  unless  the  torn  pie  was 
netuaily  couiplru  d,  for  evi-n  ihongh  it  may  have  disappeared,  tin 
soil  remains  sacred  to  him. 

I'iiay.—  ii  is  said  that  n  woman  and  her  sons  were  buried  in  tlie 
same  place  where  your  statue  is  set  up,  The  statue  is  in  a 
library,  the  burial  places  in  r.  large  court  sui  rounded  by  a  colonnade. 
I  pray  you  to  enlighten  me  as  to  the  decision  of  this  affair. 
Timmii.      Yu'.i.  idioim.;   not   have    lii'sipited    a  tout   such    a  onesfipn,      /"""■ 
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for  you  know  very  well  that  I  do  not  propose  to  make  my  name 
tespected  by  terror  and  judgments  of  m/ikslan.  Dismiss  the 
accusation. 

VII. — MUitury  Dincipli-ne, 

Pliny.—  Should  the  pri Miners  be  guarded  by  suldiers  or,  according 
to  custom,  by  public  slaves?  I  have  stationed  some  of  both, 
Trajan. — It  is  belter  fo  adhere  to  usage  ;  anil  this  soldier  must  not 
be  called  away  from  his  flag. 

Piitiy.—Two  slaves  have  boon  found  among  [be  rcerr.its.  "What 
.shall  be  done  with  them?  Trajan. —  If  they  have  been  enlisted, 
tbe  fault  lies  with  the  recruit  mo;  officer.  If  t.liey  have  been  fur- 
nished as  Ki.ibiitiUd.es,  you  must  punish  ihose  whose  places  they 
fill.  If,  knowing  their  condition,  they  have  come  and  offered 
themselves,  execute  them. 

VIII.— Civil  Discipline. 

Pliny. — In  many  towi:s  persons  condemned  to  the  mines  or  to 
fight  as  glad  i  a  to  iv,  are  serving  as  public  slaves,  and  receiving 
wages,  What  is  to  be  done?  Trajan.— Execute  tbe  sentences, 
except  where  (he  condemnation  dates  kick  more  than  ten  years; 
and  in  the  latter  case  cause  the  convicts  to  be  employed  in  such 
menial  unices  as  are  nearly  penal,  such  as  cleaning  the  public  badm 
and  tbe  sewers. 

J'lii.y. — A  man,  who  was  sentenced  to  perpetual  baidsbmonl  by 
riassiis  (proconsul  of  Itithyuia  in  OS  a.ti.)  has  remained  in  the 
province,  though  be  has  not  made,  use  of  the  right  given  him  by 
the  senate  after  the  rescinding  of  the  acts  of  Bassus,  to  claim 
within  two  years  a  new  trial.  Trajan.—  He  has  disobeyed  the 
law.  Send  him  in  chains  to  my  pnetorian  prefects  for  a  more 
rigorous  punishment. 

I'li'inj. — 'th'.i-e  assaying  the  Iniin.  rh  Hi/,  celebrating  a  marriage, 
itcoi  pirating  some  public  work,  or  entering  on  :i  magistracy,  are 
accustomed  to  invite  tbe  deeurions  and  mnny  of  the  plebs— some- 
times mere  than  IQOO  prisons  ■  -and  to  give  each  one  a  denarit'.s  01 
two.  I  am  afraid  th.it  the  numbers  at  I  jr--r  ■.■iiik.-i  in.'s  are  excessive, 
thongli  you  have  yourself  ahov.'ed  in\  itathns  on  special  occasions. 
Trajan. — You  are  right.  But  I  have  made  choice  of  your  wisdom 
for  the  express  ]  iir|inse  of  reforodng  all   the  abuses  of  tin:  province. 

Pliny. — A  great  fire  has  devastated  Nicomedia.  Would  it  not 
be  well  to  establish  a  society  of  150  firemen?  Trajan.— -No. 
Corporations,  whatever  tbe   mimes  they  bear,  are  sure  to  become 
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po'iiioa!  associations.     Supply  the  apparatus  of  buckets;  warn  the 
proprietors,  and,  in  case  of  need,  em]  Joy  tin;  populace. 

Shot.  III.— Tub  Christians. 

§.  ft.  The  letter  of  l'liny  and  the  reply  of  his  master  which  have 
excited  most  interest  and  led  to  most  discussion,  :uc  tliuse  con- 
ecrning  the  punishment  of  Christians.  I'nlil  1>.  ■mitinn's  reign  the 
Christians  had  been  regarded  as  a  Jewish  sect,  ami  liad  been  treated 
as  Jews.  Since  the  death  of  Gaius,  the  Jews  had  never  hcen 
[breed  io  take  part  in  the  divine  worship  of  tiie  Cmpcrors,  and  the 
Christians  share  J  ill  tins  immunity,  as  the  state  did  iiotrccogoi.se 
their  distinction  fioni  the  Jews.  But  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
brought  about  a  change  in  the  position  of  Christianity,  by 
cimineipiding  it  from  its  home  in  l'alestine,  and  lending  to  its 
wider  propagation  among  the  gentiles.  This  propagation  led  to 
the  recognition  of  the  <i  is  tine,  lot  i  between  Jews  ami  Christians.  It 
was  observed  that  the  proselytising  efforts  of  the  Jews  propel 
were  attended  with  unimportant  results,  whereas  the  Christian 
sect  increased  rapidly.  The  Roman  gove-ument  was  only  ready 
to  tolerate  the  opposition  of  the  Jews  to  the  state  religion,  so  long 
as  there  was  no  danger  of  Jewish  doctrines  spreading  among 
subjects  of  other  races.  The  question  therefore,  was  whether 
they  should  suppress  the  Jewish  rcligou  altogether,  including 
Carisliauity  as  a  species  of  Judaism,  or  should  deal  with  the 
Christians  separately,  Doniitian  chose  the  latter  alternative, 
towards  the  close  of  his  reign.  A  refusal  to  worship  the  Ihnpcror's 
image  was  regarded  as  an  act  of  sacrilege  ;  and  such  worship  was 
required  from  Christians,*  though  not  fro:n  Jews.  A  Christian, 
named  Antipas,  suffered  death  at  l'ergaiiuun,  for  refusing  to 
comply  with  this  requisition.  At  Home,  Flavins  Clemens  was  put 
to  death,  and  Domitilla  banished  on  a  charge  of  sacrilege;  and  it 
seems  probable  that  they  were  Christian  converts.  The  j  ear  05,  in 
which  these  things  happened,  may  be  regarded  as  the  date  at 
which  Christianity  eaiue  into  coudict  with  tin.  st.L-e  religion,  and 
was  forbidden.  As  the  Christian  faith  e. impelled  those  who 
professed  it  to  set  at  naught,  the  established  religion,  Christians 
were  regarded  by  the  law  as  sacrilegious  :  and  to  be  suspected  oi 
(.'hrisliatiilv  was  equivalent  to  being  suspected  of  sacrilege.  An 
important  consequence  followed.  It  was  one  of  the  duties  of  every 
pi'i'vineial  gnveruur,  to  seek  out  and  punish  all  sacrilegious  persons, 
brigands,  robbers,  and  others,  who  infested  ins  province.  As  the 
( 'l.risl.iai.s  came  under   the   head   of  .-'tcr/Ze.'/g  the  governor  was  not 
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only  able,  but  was.  required,  to  deal  with  them  according  to  his 
own  discretion,  without  receiving  any  special  imperial  instructions. 

It  was  part  of  Ncrva's  reaction  against  the  policy  of  Jtomitiai:, 
that  accusations  of  this  kind  of  sacrilege  were  not  encouraged  ; 
but  the  principle  was  not  changed.  Christiana  were  still 
punishable,  and  this  was  an  acknowledged  fact  when  Pliny  was 
governor  of  Bithynia.  The  wide  diffusion  of  the  forbidden 
religion  in  this  province  tecume  known  to  Pliny  in  112  a.d.,  when 
lie  issued  Trajan's  rescript  forbidding  societies  (U'twrim).  The 
enemies  ".'f  the  Christians  look  the  opportunity  of  pointing  out  that 
fhey  were  in  the  habit  of  holding  illicit  assemblies.  Pliny 
doaciilxrs  his  investigation  of  the  question  in  his  letter  lo  Trajan,  of 
which  t':u-  tenor  is  in  brief  as  follows  :— 

'•  1  have  never  been  present  at  the  resolutions  taken  concur: ling 
ih.;  Christian?,  therefore  1  knuw  not  for  what  causes  or  how  far 
they  may  be  objects  of  punishment.  And  1  have  hesitated  con- 
siderably in  considering  whether  the  (Inference  of  age  should  make 
any  difference  in  nur  procedures.  Are  those  who  retract  their  belief 
to  he  pardoned?  Must  they  be  punished  fur  the  profession  alone, 
although  otherwise  innocent?  I  have  pursued  the  following 
method  : — T  have  asked  them  whether  they  were  Christians,  and  to 
those  who  avowed  the  profession  1  have  put  the  same  question 
a  second  and  a  third  time,  ami  have  enforced  it  by  threats  of 
punishment.  When  they  have  persevered.,  1  have  ordered  them  to 
lie  led  to  execution.  For  whatever  their  conies-ion  might  be,  their 
uudncious  behaviour  and  immovable  ohsiinaey  undoubtedly  de- 
manded punishment.  I  have  reserved  some  who  shared  in  the 
same  kind  of  madness,  but  were   Human  citizens,   to  be  sent  to 

"  An  anonymous  inibruiatiuu  was  put  into  my  hinds,  containing 
a   list  of  many   persons   who  deny   that  they   are   or   ever   were 

Christians.  For,  repeating  the  fui'in  of  Invocation  after  me,  they 
called  ii|K>n  the  eods  and  "ffered  incense  a.id  made  libations  to  youi 
imago;  and  they  uttered  imprecations  against  (Jurist,  to  which  nc 
true  Christian,  as  they  atlirm,  can  be  compelled  by  any  punishment 
whatever.  I  thought  [;  hest,  therefore,  to  dismiss  them.  Others  01 
them  said  at  first  that  they  were  Christians,  and  then  immediately 
afterward:;  denied  it,  and  said  that  they  had  entirely  renounced  the 
error  several  years  before.  All  these  worshipped  your  image  and 
the  images  of  the  gods,  and   thev  even  vented  imprecations  against 

Christ. 

""'i'ney  afiinned  thai,  the  sum  total  of  their  fault  or  their  error 
consisted  in   assembling  upon  a  certain  slated  day  before  it   was 

light  to  sing  alternately  among  themselves  hymns  to  Christ  as  to  a 
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god;  binding  themselves,  by  oalh  not  to  steal  nor  to  rub,  nut  to 
commit  adultery  nor  break  their  faith  "hen  plighted,  nor  to  deny 
the  deposits  in  their  bands  whenever  compelled  to  restore  them. 
These  ccretnuiiios  ] u-riurjuoi!,  they  usually  departed,  find  came  to- 
gether again  to  take  a  repast,  the  meat  of  which  was  innocent* 
and  eaten  promiscuously;  but  they  had  desislcd  irniii  this  custom 
since  my  edict,  wherein  by  your  commands  J  had  prohibited  ail 
associations  (ic'renV).  From  these  circumstances  I  thought  it 
mere  necessary  to  try  to  gain  the  truth,  even  by  torture,  from  two 
women  who  were  said  to  officiate  at  their  worship.  But  1  could 
discover  only  an  obstinate  hind  of  superstition,  carried  to  great 
excess.  And  therefore,  post polling  any  resolution  of  my  own,  I 
have  waited  the  result  of  your  judgment.  To  me  an  affair  of  this 
fort  stems  worthy  of  your  consideration,  principally  from  the 
multitude  involved  in  the  danger.  Vi.v  many  persons  of  all  ilMf, 
of  all  ages,  of  both  sexes,  arc  already  and  win  he  cmistanfly  brought 
into  danger  by  these  accusations.  Norts.  tli.s  siipcisl  iliuus  cenlagien 
cmtined  only  to  the  cities;  it  spreads  itself  through  the  villages 
and  the  country." 

Jt  is  clear  from  this  letter  that  Pliny  had  no  doubt  in  his  mind 
that  Christianity  was  iorhidden  and  punishable.  It  is  also  clear, 
that  although  this  iv:is  recognised  in  principle,  yet  in  practice, 
Human  governors  did  not  atleinpt  In  discover  Christians,  and  did 
not  concern  themselves  with  the  prohibited  faith,  unless  it  was 
specially  brought  under  their  notice.  On  the  first  occasion  on 
which  Christians  were  accused  before  I'lim,  he  d'.alt  with  them  as 
with  persons  guilty  of  sacrilege,  on  his  own  responsibility.  But 
on  the  second  occasion,  when  an  anonymous  letter  reached  him, 
remaining  a  long  list,  lit;  invesligali  d  the  question  more  fully,  and 
made  two  discoveries  ;  (1)  that  the  number  of  Christians  was  viry 
large,  and  (2)  that  they  seemed  to  be  imioceut  of  the  crimes  of 
incest  and  Thyesl.cau  banquets,  which  were  popularly  ascribed  to 
them.  Consequently  be  hesitated  to  deal  with  the  "  superstition  " 
as  summarily  as  he  had  dealt  with  it  before,  and  referred  the  matter 
to  the  Emperor. 

In  reply,  Trajan  refused  to  adnpt  any  general  measure.  "The 
Christians,"  he  wrote,  "need  not  be  sought  out.f  If  they  are 
brought  into  your  presence  and  convicted,  they  must  be  punished. 
Hut  anonymous  infurtnations  ought  not  to  have  the.  least  weight  in 
any  charge  whatever." 

Tims  T raj .m  upheld  the  principle  that  Christianity,  being  a  form 
uf   s-icrikyium,    was   punishable.      But   on   the    other    hand,   he 
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proscribed  thai.  Christians  were  only  to  bo  punished  when  they  were 
accused  and  couvict-.u ;  1 1  i oy  were  not,  like  rji!ii:rs  or  sacnieaioiis 
persons  of  other  kinds,  to  bo  sought  after  or  hunted  down.  This 
was  an  inconsistent  position.  It  was  hardly  logical  to  leave  in 
peace  the  Christian  whom  no  one  happened  to  accuse,  and  con- 
demn to  death  the  Christian  against  whom  an  ill-wisher  brought 
the  charge  of  belonging  to  the  forbidden  sect.  But  the  great 
significance  of  Trajan's-  rescript  is  that  it  affirmed  clearly  the 
attitude  uf  the  Roman  government,  to  Christianity,  and  laid  down  a 
principle,  which  si:t  Christians  outside  the  pale  of  the  law.  This 
principle  formed  I  he  basis  of  the  religious  policy  of  the  Ktupeiors  for 
the  two  following  centuries.  It  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  crime  for  which  a  Chrisiian  was  punished,  according  to  this 
rescript,  was  not  that  of  belonging  to  an  illegal  association — ;i 
transgression  which  would  have  come  under  the  head  of  ttvUediis. 
Nor  was  the  Christian  punished  because  he  had  hitherto  abstained 
from  taking  part  in  the  worship  of  the  Emperor  or  the  gods. 
When  a  man  was  accusal  of  Christianity,  his  judge  required  him 
to  make  a  "supplication"  to  the  Emperor's  image,  and  if  ho 
refused,  pu-dshnieut  was  inflicted  for  this  refusal,  which  was 
accounted  sacrilege. 


§  10.  h'ver  since  Tiriuales  kid  received  the  Armenian  diadem 
from  the  hands  of  Nero,  peace  had  subsisted  between  Borne  and 
Parthia.  The  relations  between  the  Flavian  Emperors  and  the 
Arsaeids  had  hardly  been  troubled  by  a.  single  cloud;  hut  under 
Trajan  they  became  less  friendly.  Kin;;  Paoorus  did  not  decline  to 
negotiate  with  Uecebaius,  the  enemy  of  Koine.  This  negotiation, 
however,  was  not  followed  by  any  action  tm  tin;  part  of  Parthia, 
and  did  not  lead  to  hostilities,  lint  under  Chosroes,  the  brother 
and  successor  of  l'acorus,  the  crucial  question  of  Armenia 
came  up  once  more.  The  Armenian  throne  having  become 
vacant,  Trajan  bestowed  it  upon  Axidarcs,  a  son  of  l'acorus,  but 
Chosroes  deposed  Axhhires,  and  set  r.p  Parlhnmasiris,  another  sou 
of  faocrus,  on  t'ue  ground  thai  Axidarcs  was  incapable  of  governing. 
This  action  of  Chosroes  was  a  direct  violation  of  I  he  treaty  existing 
between  the  two  stales,  and  Trajan  was  not.  a  man  to  oass  Ibis  over, 
lie  declared  war  immediate!;-,  and  left  Home  for  the  east  at  the 
end  of  113  a.d.  When  he  reached  Athens  he  was  met  by  a 
Parthian  emliassy,  sent  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose,  for 
Chosroes   was  not  prepared  for  war.     At   this  time  Parthia  \ 
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distracted  by  internal  dissensions,  and  several  rival  kings  were 
ruling  in  different  parts  of  the  realm.  The  ambassador*  declared 
Ili-Li.  Parthomasiris  was  prepared  to  acknowledge  himself  the  client 
of  Rome,  and  receive  the  diadem  from  Trajan  us  Tirklatvs  had  received 
it  from  Nero.  But  the  Ernpemr  refused  to  recognise  one  who  had 
been  setup  in  defiance  of  his  authority,  lie  dismissed  the  embassy, 
saying  shorlly  that  he  looked  for  deeds  and  not  for  words.  Another 
Kmperor  would  probably  have  been  satisfied  with  the  compromise, 
and  Trajan,  if  ho  had  intended  to  follow  the  eastern  policy  of  his 
predecessors,  would  not  have  dismissed  the  Parthian  envoys  as  he 
did.  But  he  had  conic  to  the  conclusion  that  the  settlement  of  the 
Armenian  question  which  had  been  come  to  in  the  reign  of  Xoro 
was  no  settlement  at  all ;  and  ho  determined  to  make  the  position 


of  Armenia  clear,  by  converting  it  into  a  Roman  province  This 
step,  which  previous  Emperors  had  declined  to  take,  would  remove 
once  for  all  every  pretext  for  Parthian  interference  in  Armenia  and 
put  an  end  to  the.  unsatisfactory  combination  of  nominal  lb,m:in 
sivay  and  real  Parthian  influence.  The  resolve  of  Trajan  was 
quite  in  accordance  with  his  previous  policv  in  the  case  of  Daei-i 
and  Arabia.  The  conversion  of  client  states  into  provinces  is  a 
feature  of  his  reign.     But  his  purpose  went  even  further  than  the 
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realm  of  Partbia,  as  lie-  had  subdued  the  realm  of  Decebalus.  It 
was  ji  project  which  Julius  Cn>sar  : n i pr  1  i t  have  attempted  if  he  hud 
lived.  It  was  an  aspiration  of  Roman  poets,  from  Horace,  who 
dreams  of  "Rome  giving  laws  to  the  vanquished  Modes,"  to 
Statins  who,  in  addressing  Domil.ian  on  his  Si'vcnleenl.h  consulate, 
reminds  him  thai  TS. intra  and  Via  by  ion  still  remain  to  lie  curbed  by 
a  new  tribute.* 

§  11.  From  Athens  Trajan  proceeded  l-.->  Anlioch,  and  [,nmi\  that 
the  Syrian  army  had  degenerated  in  disincline  and  vigour  owing  to 
the  long  peace,  so  that  his  first  task  was  to  restore  the  eliicienry 
of  the  troops.  There  were  seven  legions  in  the  east  available 
for  the  Parthian  war — four  in  Syria,  ono  in  Judea,  and  two 
in  Uappadocia— in  addition  to  which  Trajm  summoned  some 
Pannnman  reinforcements,  but  it  is  uncertain  how  lie  apportioned 
Ids  forces.  Hostililies  had  already  commenced,  and  the  advantage 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Parthian*,  who  had  taken  Hamosala.  Before 
Trajan  took  the  field  in  spring  I  15  A.ri.,  he  received  a  letter  from 
the  pretender  Part.homasiris,  of  which  he  look  r.o  notice,  heeausc 
the  writer  styled  himself  "king."  The  first  event  of  the  campaign 
was  the  recovery  of  Samosata.  Thence  Trajan  marched  to  Salala  in 
Little  Armenia,  intending  to  make  that,  country  the  basis  of  his 
operations.  At  Satala  lie  was  met  by  the  kings  of  various 
Caucasian  countries,  who  came  to  assure  him  of  their  devotion  and 
obedience  —such  as  the  Iberians,  Albanians  and  Ap.silians.  Among 
others,  Anchialas  king  of  the  Iicniochi  and  Machelones  was  dis- 
tinguished with  marks  of  favour  by  the  Emperor,  to  whom  the 
altitude  of  these  northern  barbarians  was  a  matter  of  importance 
for  the  success  of  his  further  operations.  Here,  too,  another 
message  was  received  from  Parthiiniasiris,  couched  in  far  humbler 
terms  than  the  previous  one,  and  begging  for  an  interview  with 
M.Junius,  the  governor  of  Cappndoeia.  Trajan  sent  the  son  of  Junius 
to  treat  with  the  pretender,  and  hims,-;f,  returning  on  his  steps,  pro- 
ceeded with  the  army  in  the  direction  of  Artaxata,  and  halted  at 
Elegeia  (near  Er/eroum),  a  locality  well  adapted  for  cori  central  in  g 
forces.  Here  Panhomasiris  was  permitted  to  wait  upon  the  Emperor, 
who  took  his  seat  on  a  stiytjixtuf:  in  the  presence  of  the  troops. 
The  Parthian  prince,  taking  the  diadem  bum  his  head,  laid  it  at 
the  feet  of  Trajan,  in  order  that  the  ceremonial  of  investiture  might 
be  performed  :  but  the  Soldiers,  misunderstanding  Ids  attitude,  and 
thinking  that  he  was  renouncing  Armenia,  conceived  that  this 
enimtry  was  won  for  Rome  without  a  blow,  and  saluted  Trajan  as 
Imperator.        brightened  by  the  cries   of   the  -ohbers,  1'ailhoinasiiis 
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made  as  if  he  would   rice,  but  he  was  surrounded,  and  could  not 

escape.  lie  then  begged  fur  a  private  intcivicw  with  the  Emperor, 
and  was  led  into  tin:  imperial  tent.  But  Trajan's  mind  was  made 
up,  and  the  Partisan's  offer   was  reject,  tl.     After  a  few  minutes 

they  issued  from  the  tent ;  Trajan  resume.!  his;  scat  en  the  s  «;■(/;■;■<  "s, 
and  commanded  Parthomasiris  to  dielare  his  demands  cloiriy  before 
the  army,  in  order  Mint  the  words  which  passed  between  them 
might  never  1m  falsely  reported,  '('lie  soldiers  pressed  round,  but 
Part!]  oi  nasi  vis,  in  this  dangerous  situation,  did  not  lone  Ids  Sctf- 
possessiom  He  said  simply  that  Armenia  rightfully  belonged  to 
him  on  condition  of  receiving  (lie  diadem  from  Trajan's  hands,  that 
lie  had  come  of  his  own  accord  for  lids  pi:rp>sc,  and  not  as  a 
defeated  or  captured  enemy,  and  that  he  expected  to  suffer  no 
injury.  The  Emperor,  in  reply,  shortly  announced  that  Armenia 
belonged  to  Pome,  ami  should  heueeforfa  be  ruled  by  a  Roman 
governor.  ParLhnmasTis,  with  his  Partlum  retinue,  was  then  per- 
mitted to  depart  under  an  escort  of  Human  horse,  to  prevent  them 
from  holding  communications  with  anyone  until  they  were  beyond 
trie  frontiers  of  Armenia.  The  Armenians  who  hail  accompanii  d 
him  were  sent  hack  to  their  own  homes,  Soon  after  he  had  left 
the  camp,  1'arthomasirl.s  was  slain  by  his  escort.  It  is  unknown 
whether  this  act  was  committed  in  cold  blood  by  the  orders  of 
Trajan,  or  whether  the  Parthian  prince  made  an  attempt  to  escape 
from  his  conductors.  Armenia  submitted  to  ils  fate  without  a 
struggle,  and  became:  a.  Human  province.  The  Caucasian  kingdoms 
now  stood  to  Home  in  the  same  relation  in  which  Armenia  had 
stood  before. 

§  12.  Meanwhile,  the  Moorish  captain,  [nisius  Quietus,  who  had 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Daeiau  war,  had  hastened  eastward 
with  a  part  of  the  army,  crossed  the  Araxes,  and  occupied 
Atropatoue  or  Media.  lie  surprised  the  strong  and  important 
fortress  of  Wingara,  whose  possessing  ivas  a  great,  advantage  for  an 
invader  of  Parthia.  As  soon  as  Trajan  hud  occupied  Armenia,  lie 
marched  into  Mesopotamia,  where  he  met  with  little  resistance. 
It.'itmu  and  Nisibis  were  taken  without  difficulty,  and  the  fortress 
of  Thebitha,  between  Nisibis  and  Sinsiara.  secured  a  line  of  com- 
munication bcnveen  the  main  army  and  ibe  deuchment  of  Lusius 
Quietus.  Abgar,  king  of  Osroenc,  bad  long  ago  volunteered  le 
desert  his  allegiance  to  Parthia,  and  become  a  iioman  vassal.  Al 
Edessa  he  publicly  offered  his  submission  to  the  conqueror,  and 
other  phylarobs  and  satraps  followed  his  example.  Civil  war 
among  the  Parthians  hindered  ihern  from  taking  any  steps  to 
"ppise  the  conquest  of  the  land  between  tie  Euphrates  and  Tigris. 
The  king  Chosroes  was  overthrown  by  a  pretender  of  Arab  race, 
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named  JTani  siren,  who  now  scut  a  message  to  Trajan,  proposing  to 
divide  the  spoils  of  the  Arsacid.  Trajan  refused  to  entertain  the 
proposal  or  admit  the  envoys  to  a  conference,  and  Manisa-es  allied 
himself  with  another  Aral.)  ting,  Mnnnus,  aiid  prepared  to  oppose 
the  advance  of  the  Romans.  But  Trajan  did  not  intend  to  cross 
the  Tigris  until  the  following  .year,  as  the  season  was  already  far 
advanced,  lie  o-ganiscd  Mesopotamia  as  a  lioman  province,  and 
retired  to  Antiocli  for  the  winter.  His  stay  there  was  marked 
by  a  terrible  earthquake  (Dec.  lo,  I  I!)  ,\,n.)  which  cost  many  lives 
and  demolished  a  large  part  of  the  i  ity,  anil  Ti'ajim  himself  narrowly 
escaped  destruction. 

§  1.3.  The  winter  was  employed  with  the  eursli -net  ion  of  a  fleet 
oti  the  liuphralt  s,  which  was  to  operate  in  the  nest  campuign  along 
with  the  army.  Trajan,  ennohlcd  by  the  name  of  I'arthicus, 
winch  the  senate  bad  decreed  to  him,  proceeded  to  Ninibis  in  spring 
(11G  A.D.),  and  thence  led  his  army  to  the  upper-  Tigris,  where  it 
hows  through  the  district  of  Corduene.  The  passage  of  the  river 
was  made  on  boats,  which  had  been  built  in  the  woods  of  Xisibis 
and  transported  thence  on  waggons.  The  army  crossed  with 
difficulty,  fir  the  l.'anluohians  of  the  adjacent,  mountains  lined  the 
opposite  shore,  but  at  length,  seeing  that  the  numbers  of  the 
liumans  rendered  resistance  hopeless,  tin;  barbarians  retired.  The 
whole  country  of  Adiabene  was  occupied  by  Trajan  with  little 
opposition,  and  was  made  into  a  third  Roman  province  under  the 
name  of  Assyria. 

Itecnissing  Ibe  Tigris,  Trajan  joined  his  fleet  on  the  Euphrates, 
and  reviewed  his  troops  at  <teigrii\ia:ia,  i:e:ir  the  bj(nincn-s|irings 
which  supplied  the  I'.ahyk'iiians  with  building-cement.  Babylon, 
nearly  deserted  by  its  inhabitants  on  account  of  the  civil  wars,  fell 
an  easy  prey  to  the  llomans,  who  then  proceeded  tu  attack  Ctesi- 
piion,  the  Parthian  capital.  The  two  rivers  \vi:n:  connected  by  the 
S<thi<r-Hiuh:l<n,  or  royal  canal,  which  joined  the  Timis  at.  Closiphou, 
and  this  canal  was  used  by  Trajan  to  transport  his  ships  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  Tigris.  His  plans  for  the  siege  of  Cfesiphun 
rendered  it  necessary  to  disembark  bis  troops  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tigris  at  a  distance  from  the  city,  and  accordingly  a  new  canal 
was  dug  connecting  the  Nahar-malcha  with  the.  river  at  a  point 
above  Gtesiphon.  The  Romans  soon  captured  the  capital  of  the 
Arsacids.  Chosroes  himself  escaped,  but  his  daughter  was  captured, 
and  tin:  golden  throne  of  the  Parthian  kings  was  taken  and  reserved 
for  the  triumph  of  Trajan.  With  this  suecew  the  Soldiers  regarded 
l'arthia  as  conquered,  or,  at  least,  its  conquest  as  assured,  and. 
I'arlliiu  cojil't  was  inscribed  on  cuius. 

§  11,   The  Emperor  then  descended  the  Tigris  with  fifty  ships,  us 
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far  sis  Charax  Spasimi  near  its  mouth.  This  place  was  in  the 
territory  of  Attambelos,  king  of  Mcsene,  who  submitted  to  the 
Roman  conqueror,  and  became  Ms  (ribuU.ry.  Obi  as  Trojan  was, 
his  imagination  was  excited  by  this  proximity  to  the  Indian  Sua. 
At  Charax,  set-ins:  a  vessel  bound  for  the  lidies,  lie  expressed  regret 
that  he  was  nf.t  young  enough  lo  visit  lliem  himself.  He  was  the 
first  western  conqueror  since  Alexander  tits  Groat,  who  had 
penetrated  so  fur,  ant]  lie  may  have  dreamed  of  rivalling  Alexander 
by  still  more  extensive  conquests.  But  lie  was  speedily  aroused 
from  his  dreams  by  tlie  news  that  the  lands  which  he  had  won  so 
easily,  liabylonia  and  Mesopotamia,  had  revolted.  A  legion  under 
the  general  Maximus  was  out  to  pieces  by  the  insurgents.  Nisibis, 
Scleucia,  and  Kdessa  slower  drove  out  the  Roman  garrisons,  and 
shut  their  gates.  Tins  rebellion,  in  which  the  Jews  played  a 
prominent  part,  was  siippn  sscti,  hut  run.  without  dilticulty.  The 
important  cities  which  had  revolted,  were  treated  severely.  In 
Ikhyhmii!,  Scleueiu  was  taken  by  Erucins  Clams  and  Julius 
Alexander,  and  burnt  lo  the  ground.  'I'he  recovery  tit'  "Mesopotamia, 
where  the  Jewish  populations  were  the  leaders  of  the  revolt,  was 
entrusted  to  the  gallant  Moor,  Lusius  Quietus.  He  besieged  anil 
reduced  both  Xisibis  and  l'Mossu;  autl  the  city  of  Abgar,  who  had 
doubtless  fallen  a  victim  to  the  rebels,  was  burnt  down  like 
Seleucia. 

§  15.  This  revolt  forced  Trajan  to  be  conlcnt  for  the  present  with 
the  three  new  provinces  which  he  had  added  m  the  Empire  by  his 
live  campaigns,  and  to  desist  frt.ni  further  conquesls,  especially  a.- 
thc  1'arthians  were  rallying;  forces  and  preparing  to  make  an  attempt 
to  wrest  Armenia  from  its  new  lord.  Trajan  prevented  their 
projects  by  a.  stroke  oi'  diplomacy.  Although  he  had  not  penetrated 
further  than  the  western  borders  of  the  great  eastern  realm,  he 
regained  1'arthia  as  a  conquered  country,  and  at  l.'lcsipbun  bestowed 
the  crown  upon  l'arlhamaspates,  -on  of  Chosrocs,  who  aceepled  it  as 
a  client  of  Koine.  Thus  a  king  was  «ivu  to  the  l.'artliians — rex 
I'ai-thhd'ititu,  as  coins  record — and  thus  fart  Ida  itself  eame  tu  hold 
notohedly  (he  sa.n.e  positimi  ti-w:;n!s  Home  as  formerly  Armenia. 

The  iioman  army  then  returned  to  Syria.  On  the  way  an 
attempt  was  made  to  take  Ilatra,  a  small  but  strongly  fortified 
city  in  the  Mesopo'amiau  desert,  on  (he  way  from  Ctesiphon  to 
Singara.  The  nature  if  the  country  and  the  parching  sun  rendered 
a  long  siege  impossible,  and  the  inhabitants  were  brave.  Though  a 
breach  was  made  in  the  walls,  the  soldiers  could  not  enter.  Trajan 
himself,  approaching  with  a  small  body  of  horse  and  conspicuous 
by  his  white  hair  and  majestic  form,  was  the  mark  for  the  arrows  of 
the  garrison,  but  lie  escaped  injury,  though  a  horseman  at 
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was  slain.  A  thunderstorm  compelled  the  liumans  i.u  retreat,  and 
the  sufferings  that  they  endured  from  the  heat,  noxious  insects, 
and  want  of  water  and  [lastiirc,  saved  Ilatra  from  further  assaults. 
The  Etuperetr  returned  to  Antioch  (about  April,  117  A.D.). 

5  Hi.  The  attempt  of  Mesopotamia  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Koine 
was  closely  connected  with  another  more  widespread  movement  oi 
rebellion  in  the  ciolciii  provinces  of  Lho  Empire.  Fifty  years  had 
not  fully  elapsed  since  lho  great  Jewish  war  which  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and  now  the  Jews  made  another  desperate 
attempt  to  break  free  from  the  rule  of  their  Komau  masters.  Their 
hope  was  to  drive  both  Greeks  and  Unmans  out  of  those  countries 
in  which  then;  was  a  considerable  Jewish  population, — Cyprus,  the 
Oyrcnaica,  Egypt,  Mesopotamia  and  Palestine— and  form  an  inde- 
pendent Jewish  state.  They  chose  the  moment  when  the  Emporia 
was  in  the  far  oast.  Wherever  the  insurgents  succeeded,  ihty 
exterminate  J  their  enemies  with  relentless  fury.  In  Cyprus,  which 
had  been  long  tin;  redone  of  Jews  from  Palestine  and  Syria,  it  I: 
Sidd  Iha'.  210,000  were  slain.  When  the  revolt  was  afterwards  put 
down,  the  Jews  were  forbidden  thenceforth  to  set  fool  on  tiie  island. 
In  Cyrenaiea,  a  senatorial  province,  unprotected  by  a  military 
garrison,  the  Jewish  population  outnumbered  the  natives,  and 
under  a  chief  named  Andrew  or  i.uei:a>,  who  assumed  the  title  o] 
king,  obtained  rapid  successes.  Here  220,030  natives  were  slain 
with  great  barbarity.  In  Egypt,  the  prefect  Rutilius  Lupus 
mi  prepared  for  the  emergency,  was  compelled  to  slim  himself  up  in 
Alexandria.  The  Jews  in  the  city,  though  numerous,  were  in  a 
minority,  and  were  massacred  by  the  Greeks.  Trajan  sent  Q. 
Marc lus  Turbo,  with  an  army  and  llecl,  to  restore  order  in  Egypt 
and  Cyreue,  and  the  rebels  were  soon  crushed  by  the  trained  troops. 
The  Jews  of  Egypt  were  almost  exterminated.  The  suppression  ot 
the  movement  in  Mesopotamia  by  Lu.dus  Quietus  has  already  been 

J  17.  Not  only  t;ie  Jews  [.....k  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  Em- 
peror in  the  far  east,  lr.it.  the  enemies  oi  Home  in  other  ijiiartcrs  also 
-ei/cd  tiie  opportunity  to  rebel  or  invade.  The  Itamihiau  province:: 
were  threatened  by  tiie  Sanoat.ians  ;  Africa  was  harried  by  tiie  Moors 
*  revolt  broke  out  hi  Britain.  Thus  Trajan's  presence  was 
r-amestly  demanded  in  the  west,  and  the  senate  urged  his  return, 
The  eastern  war  was  regarded  as  finished,  and  preparations  wore 
made  at,  Home  for  a  brilliant  triumph.  But,  like  Alexander  whom 
he  emulated,  he  was  not  destined  to  reach  home.  His  journey  was 
interrupted   at    Selinus    iti   Cilicia,*    by  an   illness   to   which   he 
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succumbed.     He  died  on  August  8,  117  ,\.i>.*      The  triumph  ever 

tin'  d'arthians  was  celebrated  in  his  name  after  his  death,  and  wag 
the  only  case  in  whicii  a  dead  Emperor  obtained  that  honour. 
The  consecrated  conqueror,  .Diutis  Trtiji.r.twi  Parlhk.its,  as  he  was 
design ated,  was  represented  by  a  statue  in  the  triumphal  cat.  His 
ashes,  [hieed  in  a  golden  urn,  were  burial  at  the  foot  of  bis  own 
Pillar  in  his  own  Forum,  and  he  is  ihe  only  one  of  the  Emperors 
i   permitted   to   rest  within  the  limits  of  the 


§  16.  Trajan  must  have  been  well  aware  that  his  easily  won 
successes  in  (be  cast  bail  been  largely  du  ■  i>>  (lie  internal  divisions 
of  Pallida,  and  lhat  bis  conquests  wou.d  be  mdanycred  as  soon 
us  unity  should  be  restored.  The  inslitutiou  of  a  dependent 
Parthian  kingdom  eatmot  bave  been  more  than  a  (einporary 
device  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  an  immediate  difficulty  ;  or  at 
least,  if  Trajan  intended  it  to  lie  per n.ai lent,  lie  must  have  kumvii 
well  that  it  would  need  more  fiLrJiting  and  bloodshed  to  establish 
a  lasting  overlordship  over  Pi'.rtlda.  A.exander's  conquests  b;al 
been  won  at  lssus  and  Arbela,  but  Tiajan's  had  been  almost 
bloodless.  It  is  probable  that  Trajan  intended  to  return  to  the 
eaat  after  his  triumph,  and  renew  the  war,  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  the  power  of  the  Paitbians,  and  st curing  more  firmly  the 
frontiers  of  his  new  provinces.  He  bad  made  the  Tigiis,  instead 
of  the  Euphrates,  the  eastern  boundary  (.:':'  thy  Km]  ire,  and  it  was 
a  boundary  perhaps  more  tasy  to  defend.  It  is  lash  and  unjust 
to  condemn  this  extension  of  the  Empire  as  a  mistake  into  which 
Trajan  was  misled  by  mere  ambition;  for  his  conduct  can  be 
explained  and  defended  on  political  grounds.  (h.ce  he  condemned 
the  Armenian  |.oiiey  of  iiis  predecessots — and  it  certainly  was  not 
iinasr.ailal.iie,— and  dtcided  to  annex  Armenia,  the  annexation  of 
Mesopotamia  was  a   hgicai   coi, sequence.      The  province  of  Ass  J  rin 
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was  an  advanced  position  beyond  tlic  Tip-is,  somewhat  as  the 
province  of  Dacia  beyond  Ihe  Danube.  The  new  acquisitions 
should  have  been  a  great  coin  medial  advantage  for  Home  by 
bnnpn.'  iiil.o  her  hands  command  of  the  whole  line  of  traffic  from 
Syria  to  the  Persian  Gulf.  But  owing  to  Trajan's  inopportune 
deatli  and  the  different  policy  uf  his  successor,  (he  Empire  was  not 
permitted  to  test,  the  conso.|  minces  of  an  eastward  extension  of  its 
boilers. 
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Sect.  I. — Literati; he  usdek  Claudh.-s  am>  Nlko. 

§  1.  Apteii  the  lull  during  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  literary  activity 
was  aw  ski  ncd  again  under  his  successors.  But  it  has  no  longer  the 
freshness  of  inspiration  which  eliarac tcriscd  the  epoch  of  Augustus. 
The  golden  age  has  parsed  ;  the  silver  age  1ms  begun.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  political  events  r.l,  Home  exercised  an  unfavourable 
influence  on  literature.  The  despotism  of  Tiberius  in  his  later 
years,  the  wild  career  of  Caligula,  tin;  vicissitudes  under  the  rule  of 
tile  wives  and  freeduien  of  Claudius,  l.lui  lollies  of  Xcro,  did  not 
constitute  a  genial  atmosphere  for  (lie  development  of  successors  to 
Virgil,  Horace,  nod  Livy.  The  covitcinpoMries  of  Augustus  hud 
witnessed  order  miseu  out  of  disorder,  and  (lie  world  set,  to  fights.: 
but  to  liomar.s  under  Claudius  and  Nero  the  world  seemed  to  have 
gone  mad.  The  men  who  write  are  no  longer  proud  of  their  age, 
or  confident  of  the  future.  They  regard  the  government  with 
distrust,  knowing  not  what  a  day  may  bring  forth.  '1  hey  look 
upon  the  (Cesar's  palace  as  a  scene  of  intrigues,  guile,  and  violence. 
There  is  nothing  in  public  life  to  inspire,  them  ;  literature  retreats 
into  itself.  Most  of  the  works  produced  during  this  period  are 
either  of  a  reflective  character,  or  concerned  with  scientific  subjects, 
or  mere  imitations  of  older  literature.  In  both  poetry  and  history, 
the  great  Augustan  writers  arc  regarded  as  the  models  to  be  fol- 
lowed, and  earlier  authors  are  looked  down  upon  as  vastly  inferior. 
All  kinds  of  composition  arc  marked  by  rhetoric;  the  result  being 
that  the  prose  is  poetical  and  the  poetry  prosaic. 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  (hat  Claudius  and  Nero  were 
themselves  authors,  Claudius  an  historian,  Xcro  a  poet,  Claudius 
was  incited  in  his  youth  to  historical  studies  by  [.ivy  himself. 
None  of  his  compositions  remain,  with  the  exception  of  part  ol 
the  speech  which  he  delivered  in  the  senate  (48  a.d.)  for  the 
admission  of  the  Callie  nobility  to  Horn  an  magistracies.*  The 
memoirs  of  the  Empress  Agkiit-isa  were  an  important  source  for 
the  secret  history  of  the  court,  of  Claudius,  but  they  have  also  been 
lust,  as  well  as  other  contemporary  records  of  their  own  e^pericncis 
by  prominent  men  of  the  day.  Thus  Domitius  Coimcxo  wrote  an 
account,  of  bis  exploits  in  the  Armenian  wars.  Su  ktosjus  1'auijsus, 
whose  name  we  chiefly  associate  with  liriiain,  described  his  deeds 
in  Mauretania  ;  and  L.  Antistius  Veti;s  wrote  a  work  on  his  ex- 
periences as  commander  in  Germany  (oH  a.d.).  All  these  works, 
whatever  their  literary    value,  would   have   had    great    historical 
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interest,  it  tliey  liiV.I  been  preserved.  Tin:  only  historian  of  this 
age,  whose  work  1ms  reached  us,  is  Q.  Ccktujs  llui'fs,  of  whose  life 
we  know  nothing.  He  wrote  a  history  of  Alexander  the  Great  in 
ten  Books,  of  which  the  two  first  are  lost.  He  derived  his  in- 
formation from  Greek  writers,  tut  displayed  nu  critical  faculty  in 
using  his  sources.  His  style  is  modelled  on  that  of  Livy,  but  is 
unconsciously  influenced  by  the  mannerisms  of  his  own  age.  Fie 
strives  after  antithetic  sentences  and  poetical  expressions.  He 
hardly  a  ppi-ce  kites  the  political  greatness  of  Alexander,  but  regards 
his  eastern  expedition  as  a  brilliant  ail  vent:  tire.  He  lias  an  eye  fur 
the  more  telling  episodes,  and  hurries  rapidly  Over  ah  that  is  less 
sinking,  though  t-crhaps  more  important. 

§  ~.  Sh.nlca  is  the  most  characteristk  and  interesting  literary 
figure  of  tiiis  aire.  All  the  great  Augcs-inn  writers  were  Human  or 
Italian,  but  Seneca  was  a  Spaniard  of  Corduba.  "We  have  already 
inct  ins  father,  the  rhetorician,  a  man  of  some  literary  note.  The 
provinces  are  now  beginning  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  dloman 
literature;  or  rather  Spain  is  setting  the  example  to  the  other 
subject  lands.  Two  other  conspicuous  authors  at  this  time  were  ol 
Spanish  origin,  Seneca's  nephew  Lucan,  .ted  Columella  of  Gades. 
The  writings  of  Seneca  reflect  in  many  ways  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
He  wrote  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  ln.it  his  most  important  works  are 
niiilosoohical  and  contemplative.  Ilia  philosophy  was  popular  in 
stylo  as  well  as  in  matter.*  He  desired  the  applause  of  his  con- 
temporaries—literary  vanity  was  a  feature  of  the  time— and  did  not 
write  with  a  view  to  the  judgment  of  posterity.  His  style  was 
suitable  to  the  taste  of  Ids  age.  He  had  a  wide  range  of  know- 
ledge, a  nice  faculty  of  psychologic  til  observation,  and  was  by  ne 
means  pedantic  ;  but.  bis  philosophy  was  :tei;bcr  original  nor  deep. 
lie  is  always  ready  to  sacrifice  the  thought  to  a  vcrtal  antithesis. 
He  wrote  too  much  and  was"  not  silfiicienl  .y  diligeni  in  philosophy." 
He  is  often  tediously  diffuse,  and  the  same  sentiment  meets  the  reader 
again  and  again,  disguised  in  a  new  dress-  An  excellent  lion  cm  critic 
censures  ids  style  as  vitiated  by  "  agrccabi-:  faults,"  such  as  captivate 
boys-t  It  Is  possible  thai  ambition  was  his  chief  motive  in  writing. 
He  may  have  aimed  at  obtaining  political  influence  by  winning 
literary  reputation.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  him  a  genuine 
interest  in  philosophy,  especially  in  its  piactieai  aspect,  although, 
from  a  higher  point  of  view,  philosophy  ran  only  regard  him,  like 
Cicero,  as  a  dabbler.  Most  or'  bis  philosophical  works,  composed 
tvt various  limes,  are  collected  in  twelve  Books  under  the  title  oi 
Dialogues.     They  treat  of  the  following  subjects :— (I)  "If  there 
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is  a  providence,  why  do  good  nno  meet  with  troubles?"  (~>) 
Leisure,  Both  of  those  treatises  were  written  after  his  retirement 
from  public  life.  (Jf)  Anger  (in  three-  Books).  (4)  The  happy  life. 
Ct>)  Tranquillity  of  mind.  (7)  Brevity  of  life.  (2)  "The  wise  roan 
neeives  neither  injury  nor  insult."  Also  throe  works  of  con.sola- 
tion  :  (8)  to  a  lady  on  tlie  death  of  her  boii,  (0)  to  Polybiua,  the 
frccdman,  on  the  loss  of  it  brother,  and  (10)  to  his  mother  ilclvia, 
on  his  own  banishment.  Beyond  these  "Dialogues"  there  are 
extant  the  treatise  "  On  clemency,"  written  after  Xcro's  accession, 
and  seven  Bonks  lit:  lletiefieus. 

Seneca  also  mote  a  work  in  seven  or  eight  Bookson  questions  oi 
natural  history  (itiUitiV.lcs  Y«;isr<W.-),  which  he  dedicated  to  his 
young  friend  Liu-ilius,  procurator  of  Sicily.  We  possess  farther  a 
collection  of  lei  uts  *  addressed  to  the  same  L.uedi;is,  and  written 
with  the  intention  of  publication.  They  do  not  possess  in  any 
degree  the  interest  which  belongs  to  the  letters  of  Cicero  and  Pliny. 
Seneca's  ail  ire  on  Claudius  has  been  noticed  already  in  another 
connection,  f 

§;i.  Seneca  wrote  verse  as  well  as  prose.  Nine  tragedies  have  been 
preserved,  all  dealing  with  subjects  of  Greek  mythology,  and 
founded  on  Greek  originals.  They  ere -.—Hercules  Furena,  Trmaka 
(or  Hecuba),  I'iio.itLifx  (or  'Tlmbuis),  Mnlci,  I'luclra  (or  Jlq>po- 
lylns),  U'.dipits,  Agamemnon,  T/ii/i-s/rn,  and  Ilerealxs  (Ktmttn. 
In  the  case  of  most  of  these  plays  we  possess  the  Greek  originals, 
and  can  judge  of  the  deplorable  taste  of  the  Ncroniau  age  by  the 
manner  in  which  Seneca  has  spoiled  the  works  id'  the  great  masters, 
emitting  all  the  liner  touches,  and  smothering  the  action  with 
declamation.  The  purpose  of  the  characters  in  Seneca  is  to 
declaim  ;  the  action  and  the  plot  are  of  subordinate  importance.  It 
has  been  a  disputed  question  whether  these-  tragedies  were  meant 
for  representation  on  the  stage,  and  although  they  are  in  every 
way  unsuitable  for  acting,  it  is  nevertheless  not  impossible  that 
in  that  age  they  may  have  been  acted  with  applause.  But  it  is 
probable  that  Seneca  in  composing  them  had  the  recitation  of 
separate  scenes  before  select  audiences  chiefly  in  view.  The 
versification  of  these  plujs  is  very  strict,  and  conforms  to  the  rules 
of  the  Augcstan  poets.  Besides  the  iambic  trimeters  and  anapaests, 
sJippinc,  glyconic  and  asclepiad  measures  are  also  introduced,  with 
little  regard,  however,  to  harmony  of  metre  anil  subject. 

More  interesting  historically  is  the  fi'bulu  prxtixt'i,  or  tragedy 
with  lloman  characters,  entitled  Octnuht,  which  used  to  he  attri- 
buted to  Seneca,  and  is  always  included  among  his  works.  The 
subject  of  this  drama  is  the  tragic  fate  of  Nero's  wife,  and   Seneca 
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himself  is  otio  of  the  characters,  lid  cannot,  however,  have  been 
the  author,  as  there  is  an  allusion  to  the  fall  of  Xero.  It  seems 
probable  (lint  the  work  was  composed  wuior  i.iie  Flavian  F.mperors, 
before  the  end  of  tin;  first  century;  but  even  tins  cannot  bo  regarded 
as  certain. 

§  4.  Seneca's  contemporary  and  countryman,  L.  Junius 
Moiiehatus  Cot.uiiki.t.a,  of  trades,  devoted  himself  to  the  subject 
of  agriculture,  and  tried  to  revive  an  interest  in  it,  somewhat  as 
Virgil  hiiddoue  nearly  a  century  before.  His  uncle,  a  learned  man, 
was  an  extensive  farmer  in  Ra;tica,  and  so  lie  hail  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  his  subject  practically.  He  wrote  two  prose 
treatises  on.  agriculture  {'II''  ./!•:  ruxtiai),  the  second  much  more 
elaborate  than  tlic  first.  Of  the  fust  we  possess  one  Rook,  "On 
trees;"  but  the  second,  in  twelve  I!o"ks,  has  been  preserved  entire. 
One  of  these  Hooks  ((lie  tenth)  is  composed  in  excellent,  hexameter 
verses.  The  author  made  this  variation  because  horticulture,  the 
subject  of  this  Hook,  had  been  omitted  by  Virgil,  lie  intended  it 
as  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  Georgics,  "  I  In;  precepts."  as  lie  says, 
"  of  the  sidereal  bard."  *  Here  may  be  mentioned  other  hooks  on 
special  subjects,  such  as  the  treatise  on  ^boicaments  by  Serihonins 
l.argus,  and  the  work  Ik  Ciiurii'jnq'hi'i,  in  three  boohs,  by  the 
geographer  Pompouius  Mela,  of  Tiugentera,  in  Spain.  Q,  Ascomi-;. 
I'kdiasi/S  composed  his  commentary  on  the  speeches  of  Cicero  about 
55  A. p.  This  highly  important  ivork  lias  been  preserved  in  frag- 
mentary form.  The  language  is  pure,  the  C"iurnents  acute.  He 
also  wrote  :i  work  against  the  detractors  if  Virgil,  but  it  has  not 
survived.  Grammatical  investigation  was  lepicsentcd  by  M.  Vale- 
rius Probus,  of  Berytus,  who  made  eminent  Latin  writers  the 
subject  of  criticism  and  explanations  in  he  same  way  thai  the 
Alexandrine  scholars  treated  classical  Greek  authors.  He  issued 
annotated  editions  of  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Lucretius,  and  he  wrote 
and  lectured  on  old  Latin.  He  enjoyed  u  high  reputation  with 
later  workers  in  the  same  -ubjeot,  as  an  iilu-mous  grammarian  and 
an  acute  critic. f  The  most  iuipni'tant  writeis  on  jurisprudence  were 
Proetilus,  who  gave  his  name  to  the  1'roeulian  school,  and  Cassius 
I.ouginus,  who  was  banished  by  Norn  tn  Sardinia,  arid  recalled  hv 
Ycspasimi.  -\ 
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§  ~>.  It  is  possible  that  some  of  Seneca's  tragedies  were  composed 
in  tin.!  reign  of  Claudius,  luit  tin:  oii!y  poetical  work  which  we  ear. 
set  down  as  probably  belonging  to  his  age  is  a  panegyric,  in 
hexameters  on  the  Consul  1'iso,  by  sin  unknown  youthful  ant'iicr 
(supposed  by  some  to  be  Oiilpuriiius).  The  poem  is  full  of  remi- 
niscences of  the  Augusta:i  poets,  with  whom  the  author  was  well 
acquainted.  The  versification  is  strict  and  elegant;  (hero  are  only 
I  wo  elisions  in  the  whole  poem.  Of  Nero's  effusions  only  a  few 
odd  lines  have  been  preserved,  hut  they  seem  to  have  been  read  and 
well-known  Ion?  alter  bis  death.  The.  two  most  important  poets 
of  his  reign  were  l'crsius  and  Lucan,  who  resembled  each  other  i:i 
their  Stoic  doctrines,  their  somewhat  precocious  talents,  and  in 
their  early  deaths. 

A.  Permits  Flaccid  was  bom  (M4  a. p.)  at Volaterrre,  in  Etrtiria, 
and  died  at  the  ape  (if  twenty-eight  (fJ2  a. p.),  lie  studied  at  Rome 
under  the  (Stoic  philosopne:  Anuanis  tVrnutus,  for  whom  he  enter- 
tained an  affectionate  regard,  [■>  which  lie  kas  given  c-x] ■i,e.~:-ii ■?;  in 
his  writings.  Having  read  f.iieilius,  tie  was  stimulated  to  write 
j ■  i . (_■ :  i '.-.'.'.  satires,  and  lie  was  also  much  under  tile  literary  influence 
of  Horace."  His  six  Satires  have  come  down  to  us  ;  hut  only  one 
of  them  (the  First)  is  a  satire  in  our  sense  of  the  word.  In  it 
be  ridicules  the  poels  of  tin.:  day,  and  the  prevailing  public  taste: 
hut  the  others  are  merely  tirades  or  sermons  on  Stoic  texts,  em- 
broidered with  some  burlesque  dramatic  scenes.  The  persons 
in  i  rod  need  art-  generally  borrowed  from  I.uoilins  or  Horace,  ami  the 
verses  are  full  of  phrases,  beginnings  and  ends  of  lines,  taken  directly 
or  in  a  modified  form  from  these  poels,  especially  from  Horace. 
Hut  in  both  style  and  spirit  Ihe  Satires  of  Feish.s  are  vastly  different 
from  tiiose  of  his  master.  The  Augustan  pool  was  a  ger.ial  Jjpica- 
rcan,  who  laughed  good -hi  noon  redly  at.  the  follies  of  mankind  ;  the 
Xcronian  verse-wriler  was  a  Stoic  preacher,  who  aspired  to  amend 
the  world.  The  youthM  I'crsius  takes  upon  himself  to  instruct 
mankind;  ihe  more  mature  Horace  is  content  to  amuse.  It  if 
!o  be  remarked  that  f'trsius  does  not  deal  at  all  with  contem|x.irary 
politico;  he  does  not  regret  the  Republic  or  condemn  the  Empire. 
In  point  of  style,  it  is  unfortunate  t'aat  1'ersius  did  not  profit  more 
by  his  study  of  'Horace.  He  could  nut  manage  the  hexameter  with 
ease.  His  thoughts  were  poor,  and  lie  laboured  to  express  them 
with  ihe  utmost  possible  obscurity.  His  intentions  were  pure,  lint 
•  In  Mtt  i.  Ill  Ire  contrasts  tVicWuor-  Oiinir  vafrr  viCiim  riilmti  Afuwiis  nmio. 
noss  Df  l.ndliiis    with    tlir    ffiiud-TiatHreil      Tongit    ei.    odinijaus    circum     prmunUi 
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he  had  no  originality,  mid  no  poetical  gift,  and  lie  tried  to  cover 
tliis  defect  by  mannerism  and  affectation.  A  friend  of  Persius, 
C.'EKiua  Bassi:s  may  be  mentioned  as  the  chief  representative  oi 
lyric  poetry  in  Nero's  reign.  We  do  not  possess  any  of  his  poetical 
works,  bnl,  remains  of  his  (realise  on  Metric  have  been  preserved. 

§6.  Epio  poetry  was  very  popular.  Virgi]  was  the  model,  and 
national  subjects  were  in  vogue.  Nero  entertained  the  project  of 
writing  an  epos  on  the  history  of  Hume.  The  PhanaKu  of  Lucan 
(Jffl-GH  A.n.).  whom  we  have  already  met  as  one  of  the  sufferers  In 
connection  with  the  conspiracy  of  Pi  so,  is  a  poem  on  the  civil  wars, 
in  ten  books,  left  unfinished  at  the  authors  death.*  Luean  was 
brought  up  in  a  cultivated  family.  His  grandfather  was  Seneca 
the  rhetor,  his  uncle  Sen  ecu  the  philosopher,  f  I"  his  early  years 
he  was  a  groat  friend  of  Nero,  who  afterwards,  however,  became 
jealous  of  his  literary  reputation,  and  i'orbe.de  him  in  compose 
poetry.  The  rharmlia  "'as  begun  before  the  breach  with  the 
Emperor,  for  (he  introductory  verses  conlain  a  glowing  panegyric 
on  him.  Lucan's  epic  must  he  consideree  a  remarkable  feat  in  its 
way,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  author  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-sis,  but  it  has  not  a  spark  of  genius.  The  practice,  winch 
was  then  in  fashion,  of  reciting  literary  works  before  private 
audiences,  hud  a  specially  unibit.uiiat.e  effect  on  epic  poetry.  A 
poet,  thinking  of  tin  se  recitations,  was  tempted  to  sacrifice  the 
unity  of  the  whole  to  the  effect ivenosi  of  special  scenes,  which 
might  be  read  aloud  to  applauding  hearers.  And  for  the  same 
reason  poetry  became  rhetorical ;  the  reciter  wanted  stuff  to  declaim. 
The  rharsaJi'i  is  versified  oratory,  not  poetry  ;  Lucau  is  "  to  be 
imitated,"  says  Q.uinliliait,  hitting,  as  usual,  the  nail  on  the  head, 
"by  orators  rafher  than  by  poets."  The  choice  of  subject  whs 
very  natural  to  n  Stoic,  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  Thrasea  and 
HeK'idius,  and  reared  up  with  a  deep  veneration  fur  the  senate,  hut 
from  a  literary  po'nt  of  view  it  was  unfortunate.  Pompey  is 
the  hero;  but  the  miserable  part  which  he  played  in  the  Civil 
Wars  makes  the   poem  ridiculous.     Cato  is  a  sort  of  second  hero: 

(1 gii  perhaps,  as  has  been  cleverly  said,:;  the  true  hero  is  neither 

Pompey  nor  Cato,  but  the  senate.  The  cause  of  Caesar  u 
denmir.ee:l   ?,s  crime  ;    Ids  victory  h  leeardcd  not  only  as  flic  death- 
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blow  to  freedom,  hnl  as  [lie  destruction  nf  Romc^  greatness.  The 
work  is  full  of  Stoical  doctrine,  pretentious  phrases,  sounding 
common -places,  tedious  speeches.  'Die  ianguage  is  oil.cn  difficult 
on  account  of  its  affectations,  mid  the  introduction  of  out-of-the- 
way  geographical  and  myflinlogieal  learning  renders  some  parts  of 
the  work  repulsive.  But  there  an:  episodes  which  show  consider- 
able power  of  imagination,  and  there  are  many  well-turned  phrases, 
such  as  the  epigram  on  Cato — 

and  the  famous  words  on  lWipeius  Magnus— 


§7.  If  Virgil's  epic  inspired  Lticun  and  his  fio>rgics  Columella, 
liis  Ilucolics  found  im  imitator  in  Cali'cknii.'s  Sicl-j.l-s.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  liirn/na  designates  the  actual  Ijoitie:  of  the  poet  or 
was  assumed  on  account  of  Ihc  Sicilian  assueiatious  of  Theocritus. 
He  was  a  poor  man,  ami  begs  sonic  patron  whom  he  calls  JMcliixcis 
— perhaps  Seneca,  or  Calpurnios  I'iso— to  bring  his  productions 
under  the  Emperor's  notice.  Seven  Eclogues  are  preserved.  They 
are  metrically  exact,  like  the  rest  of  the  poetry  of  the  age,  but 
devoid  of  all  originality,  being  copied  from  Virgil  aud  the  Greek 
pastoral  writers.  Nero,  spoken  of  in  court  stylo  as  a  god,  is 
described  as  inaugurating  a  now  periud  of  freedom  mid  cli-iueucy, 
mid  the  seventh  Kclngue  contains  an  account,  of  magnificent,  games 
which  he  exhibited.* 

The  didactic  poem  entitled  JEUm  illustrates  the  tendency  of  the 
age,  to  put  the  most  unpromising  subjects  into  verse.  It  discusses 
the  scientific  causes  of  vulcanic  phenomena,  and  combats  the 
popular  views  diffused  by  the  ]>oe;s.  The  authorship  is  uncertain, 
hut  the  most  probable  view  ascribes  the  poem  to  Lucilius, 
the  friend  of  Seneca,  the  same  to  whom  the  philosopher  addressed 
his  r.pistles.  Lucilius  was  for  a  considerable  time  procurator 
in  Sicily,  and  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  i 
The  poem  contains  echoes  of  Lucretius,  hut.  the  author  lias  n 
Lucretius' ]iower  in  investing  a  dry  subject  with  poetical 
He  rises  higher  when  he  is  contrasting  the  pleasure  of  observing 
nature  with  the  pettiness  of  human  life.  The  poem  ends  with  the 
story  of  two  brothers  who  rescue  their  old  parents  in  an  eruption  of 
the  volcano.  It  is  probable  that  to  this  age  also  belongs  the 
/foments  Liifhius,  a    short  Latin  version  of  the  story  of  the    Iliad, 
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in  some  parts  almost  ii.  translation  of  JtIiiiiicl'.     This  was  intended 
for  use  in  schools,  and  has  no  merit  (except  its  scrupulously  t •  x. ;u'. t 

5!  S.  Perhaps  tin;  most  interesting  work  (.if  Xcro's  age  was  the 
siUii-ic.il  work  of  ]'ETuciNii:a  .A  mi  it  ki:  in  twenly  Books.  It  may  he 
considered  almost  certain  that  this  l'etronius  was  t lie  same  as  the 
ivsthetic  voluptuary  whoso  death  by  Guru's  orders,  in  66  a.d.,  has 
been  described  in  a  foregoing  chapter.  His  work  (unlit led  Sulirx 
or  Sid/n'aa,)  recounted  all  soils  of  imaginary  adventures,  in  which 
he  satirised  the  manners  and  weaknesses  of  his  age.  Unluckily 
only  fragments  of  the  hcok  remain,  of  which  tlie  largest  is  the 
Baiii/'./ii  of  '!ri-::i'dr/,!o,  describing  a  feast  given  by  a  wealthy, 
uneducated  upstart  in  a  Greek  [.own  of  Campania,  probably  Cumrc. 
'Flic  person  who  tells  lln:  laic  is  a  1'resdman  named  Hueolpius,  who 
recounts  his  travelling  experiences  in  company  with  Ascyltos, 
another  free  dm  a  11,  and  Uiton,  a  slave,  in  the  last  years  of  Claudius 
or  the  early  years  of  Nero.  The  work  i;  wonderfully  clover  and 
artistic,  fall  of  wit,  humour-,  and  delicate  irony,  displaying  wide 
knowledge  of  llic  world,  and  great  dramatic  power  in  making  the 
persons  introduced  speak  in  character.  The  motive  wdiich  united 
the  various  parts  of  the  com  position  was  1  robably  the  anger  of  the 
god  1'riapus,  who  may  have  played  a  part  meant  to  travesty  that 
uf  Poseidon  in  the  Udyssey.  The  work  is  quite  devoid  of  any 
moral  tendency.  The  author  shows  a  fine  appreciation  of  Greek 
art,  and  satirises  pointedly  the  literary  taste  of  the  day.  One  of 
the  characters  is  a  vain  poet  named  Eumolpus,  who  rtcites  two 
poems  of  coiLsidcrablc  length,  the  Troix  IRilo-iin,  or  "  Capture  of 
Troy,"  in  iambic  trimeters,  and  the  lidlum,  Civile,  in  hexameters. 
But  the  prose  narrative  sometimes  pauses  :.n to  verse  in  all  sorts  of 
metres,  in  the  style  of  the  7deuip;:i.-an  Satire.  The  former  is  clearly 
allusive  to  the  poem  of  Nero  on  the  same  subject,  and  the  Jlcl/inn 
Cioik'  might  be  a  parody  of  the  1'harsattu. 

Shot.  II. — Literature  under  the  Flavian  Empekobb, 

§9.  All  the  Flavian  Emperors  patronised  litor.uinv,  although 
none  of  them  was  so  devoted  to  it  as  cither  Claudius  or  Nero. 
Vespasian  was  not  unskilled  "even  in  Greek  eloquence,"  and  he 
wrote  memoirs.  We  hear  of  Titus  writing  a  poem  on  the  appear- 
ance- of  a  comei.  and  Doinitiau  was  devotee1  to  poetry  in  his  youth.* 
liu!  Vespasian  also  actively  encouraged  literary  talent.      He  was  the 

"    II     ■.•:!■<   -i;.[i.^.  il    tl-.ILt    IliNliilLllI     ill-       ^Argo'lKlHt.  I.  1L!': 
tcndcil  lJ>  write  a  firm  "ii  l:i-   lin.Uii'r's.  ,   V^iim  j.r.'.'i's  t^fT  ]-.,inilfl  Jrtiimi'll 
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first  wdio  endowed  Lath  and  Greek  rhetoricians  with  a  yearly  allow- 
ance (100,000  sesterces)  from  the  fisc  He  gave  rich  rewards 
to  distinguished  pouts,  and  encouraged  art  in  the  same  way. 
Domitiaii  promoted  poetical  activity  hyt.be  Capitoliue  and  Alba! i 
contests.  The  ((fleet  of  Domitian's  despotism  on  literature  may 
be  easily  exaggerated.  His  rule,  though  absolute,  was  not 
despotic  until  the  later  years  of  ids  reign  ;  and  it  was  only  a  small 
class  ol'  people  who  bad  anything  to  fear  from  Ids  suspicion  or 
jealousy.  There  is  no  question  that  men  wt'ru  not  free  !o  criticise 
tin:  government  or  write  republican  tirades,  which  were  really  a'i 
attack  on  the  imperial  system;  but  there  were  many  other 
subjects  for  poets  or  prose  writers  to  (.'-boose  if  they  wished.  The 
writing  of  eon  temporary  history  is  the  only  branch  of  literature 
which  must  necessarily  suffer  under  such  a  rule  as  that  of 
1  M;:itian. 

g  10.  C.  Push's  Skcuxdits  (a.b.  23-70)  of  Ounmni  in  Cisalpine 
Raul,  generally  called  the  Elder  Pliny  to  distinguish  him  from  his 
lluphev,',  was  perhaps  t.lie  most  learned  man  of  his  time.  His 
death,  in  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  lias  already  been  mentioned. 
He  had  filled  the  office  of  procurator  in  various  provinces  and  had 
found  time  amid  Ins  official  activities  to  pursue  studies  of  the  most, 
varied  and  comprehensive  cbaracier,  and  to  write  a  great  number 
of  hooks.  Besides  lesser  works,  lie  wrote  a  hislory,  in  twenty  Books, 
of  all  the  wars  that  Home  ever  waged  with  ihe  Germans;  a  work 
entitled  Stui/iosi,  being  a  sort  of  introduction  to  rhetoric  with 
examples;  a  strain  ma  tieal  treatise  dealing  with  doubtful  forms  in 
declension  and  conjugation  ;  a  contemporary  history  (in  thirty-one 
Hooks)  probably  reaching  from  the  fall  of  Gains  to  the  year 
71  a.d.  ;  and  a  Natural  History.  Pliny's  nephew  gives  us  an 
interesting  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Ids  uncle  disposed  of 
his  time,  so  as  to  be  able  to  get  through  an  amount  of  literary 
work,  which  ai.iodier  man,  with  all  Ins  time  to  himself,  could  hardly 
accomplish.  Before  dawn  he  used  to  attend  on  the  Emperor 
Vespasian,  in  bis  capacity  of  inv^ciufin'  0,-i.:H'i/-in,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  execution  of  his  official  business,  which  was  thus  finished 
early.  On  returning  home,  he  devoted  the  rust  of  his  time  to  study. 
After  food,  he  read  a  book,  making  notes  and  extracts.  "  Por  he 
read  nothing  without  making  extracts  from  it."  In  the  hath,  be 
cither  dictated  of  listened,  to  something  read  out.  Tn  travel  hue;  be 
always  had  a:,  bis  side  u  secretary  with  book  and  note-book,  whose 
hands  in  winter  wort  protected  by  gloves.  "  He  deemed  all  time 
lost  that  was  not  spent  on  study."  As  he  wrote  so  much,  Pliny 
could  attend  little  to  the  form  or  style  of  his  writing,  and  his  works 
are  memorable  rather  for  the  quantity  of  matter  which  be  put 
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together  than  i'rjr  tke  quality  of  tl.tr  (omi.osiiion  or  the  discretio:;  of 

The  only  one  of  his  works  which   has  been    preserved   is   his 

Xfdimdis  /{i-ntvria,  dedicated  to  the  Lmperor  Titus  in  77  a.d. 
It-  consisted,  according  to  the  design  of  the  author,  of  thirty-six 
Hooks,  to  which  was  pretixed  a,  list  of  the  contents,  and  an 
iiccourit  of  the  sources  which  ho  used.  This  prefatory  matter 
was  afterwards  issued,  probably  by  his  nephew,  as  the  First 
Rook;  bp  that  the  work  in  its  present  form  consists  of  thirty- 
seven  Books.  It  gives  an  encyclopedic  account,  of  the  results 
of  natural  science,  and  deals  with  physics,  geography,  zoology, 
anthropology,  boi.any,  and  mineralogy.  *  Pliny  was  conscious  of 
the  dryness  of  his  work,  which  sometime;  becomes  a  mere  enume- 
ration of  di-tails,  and  he  endeavoured  to  enliven  it  by  introducing 
occasional  descriptions  in  the  rhetorical  style,  which  was  then  in 
fashion.  He  introduces  the  different  subjects  of  which  he  treats 
by  general  remarks,  often  in  a  moralising  tone,  and  very  concisely 
expressed.  Like.  Seneca  and  Columella,  he.  frequently  deplores  the 
degeneracy  of  the  age.  In  religion  he  is  hostile  to  the  popular 
creed,  but  is  not  a  follower  of  any  particular  philosophical  system. 
His  view  of  the  universe  is  pantheistic.  He  inclines  to  the  belief 
that  the  sun  is  the  spirit  and  mind  of  the  wo:  Id,  "the  chief  ruler 
and  deity  of  nature." 

§11.  The  most  eminent  historians  under  Vespasian  were  M. 
Oluvius  Eufus,  an  orator  of  consular  rank,  and  Vipstanus 
Mkssalla,  also  an  oral  or,  and  a  friend  of  Tacitus  in  his  youth.  The 
work  of  Ruins  embraced  the  reign  of  Nero  and  the  events  of  Ike 
year  of  the  Four  Emperors.  He  took  ar  unfavourable  view  of 
Seneca,  whereas  another  historical  writer  of  the  time,  Fabius 
Ku stic us,  praised  Seneca's  political  career.  Messalla,  who  had 
taken  part,  as  a  military  tribune,  in  the  events  of  (19  a.d.,  wrote 
memoirs  of  ins  own  experiences.  Under  Douiitian,  Vimcs  .Ma.xi.Ulis 
wrote  a  universal  history.  None  of  these  works  have  survived.  Of 
orators,  M.  Aper  was  one  of  the  most,  distinguished  ;  of  jurists,  the 
Sabinian,  Cselius  Sahinus,  a  man  of  great  induoncc  under  Vespasian, 
and  the  Proculian,  Pegasus,  reported  to  Lav-.;  been  an  incorruptible 
interpreter  of  the  laws.f 

si  12.  More  eminent  than  Aper  and  the  ether  pleaders  of  the  day 
was   the  teacher  and    scientific    student    of   rhetoric,    M.    Faujus 

•  B.  1  contains  h  cosmology;   H.  3-6   j   B.  2S-31,  i.fiw in!  analogy;  and  B.32- 

.:. .  .■  i' .11.1    ;    i  ».    I  :■■ ,  a.  in,  e   n... ■ , ,  .1  ,„,.(, ,]  i ri  art. 

of  birds;   li.   II.  "f  inuecls;    H.   13-21,  of  j       j    lutei-prcs    lepirn    silik-i  Ipiimis  {lu- 

)M!liii(!iilsi]l).i<.'ctB,i;n.liJiibtis(-».lic[j]aiiH    '  veua.1,  4,  JS). 
miil-trcK^li'yfllailturc.medidlilllboMny;  I 
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Quintii.hnus,  who  increases  the  fondly  roll  uf  Spaniards  distin- 
guished in  literature.  Horn  at  Calagurris  about  ',\i>  a.d.,  he  came 
to  Koine  in  the  train  of  Galba,  soon  gained  a.  reputation  for  his 
eloquence,  and  bc-cam-.;  "  tin:  glory  of  tiie  Human  toga,"  *  Like  his 
countryman  iv'neea,  he  was  entrusted  with  the  education  of  the 
imperial  princes— the  y r:i rul - n i sph e w s  uf  Doniitian.t  He  was  the 
first  to  hold  tin:  professorial  chair  of  rhetoric  at  Kome,  founded  by 
Vespasian.  He  was  very  successful  as  a  teacher  ami  acquired 
wealth. J  His  great  work,  entitled  Jiiditutio  Oraloria,  "the 
Training  of  an  Orator,"  consists  of  twelve  Books,  intended  to  he 
.1  complete  guide  lo  a  man's  education  for  a  public  career  from 
childhood.  He  has  a  high  ideal  of  the  duties  and  rights  of  an 
orator.  §  His  treatise  is  not  so  superficial  as  those  of  Cicero  on 
the  same  subject,  but  it  is  more  popular  than  the  technical  hand- 
books on  rhetoric.  He  has  a  sober,  nun: pendent  judgment,  and 
remarkable  insight  in  literary  criticism,  lie  is  not,  blinded  by  great 
reputations  or  misled  by  the  current  ideas  of  his  age.  On  the 
e  :vitrai'_v,  he  is  remarkable  for  his  depute'!  it 'on  of  Suncca's  style  and 
for  Ins  opposition  to  cuntempornry  prejudrces,  especially  in  liis 
admiration  of  Cicero,  whom  it  was  the  fashion  to  under -raxe  as  an 
orator,  hut  whom  he  regards  as  a  model.  In  his  critical  estimates 
he  is  more  inclined  to  be  too  lenient  than  too  severe. 

Qnintilian  rceegniscd  clearly,  and  eondemned  judicially,  the  i'aubs 
ol  taste,  the  mannerisms,  the  affectations,  the  marks  of  decadence 
which  characterised  the  literature  of  his  own  age.  The  inspira- 
tion of  nature,  the  natural  expression  of  a  simple  feeling  was 
regarded  as  a  baseness— a  ik-i'ect  of  art;  nothing  was  considered 
worth  reading  or  a;,  "least  worthy  of  admiration,  that  was  not  far- 
fetched, or  that  diil  not  glitter  with  figure:,  a.-ul  phrases.  "  Almost 
all  our  speech  is  metaphor."  The  "antique,  the  remote,  the 
unexpected,"  were  the  fashiuii  of  the  day.  Quiniilian  frequently 
use;  the  word  'use /.'cm,  "  wantonness,"'  t.i  describe  ti.o  nature  of  the 
jiijiicrn  style  ol  writing.  But  in  .spite  of  the  protests  of  Q.uint.dini:, 
and  some  others  like  him,  the  modern  style  was  victorious ;  men 
would  not  go  back  to  the  simple  "uncombed  antiquity,"!  eveD 
wdien,  after  the  first  impulse  of  reaction,  they  came  to  admire  its 
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in  establishing  ntiatcpio  pests  beyond  tbo  lihine.  Ho  was  clearly 
an  able  rami  ;  Tacitus  even  describes  him  ns  "  a  great  man,"  who 
would  have  approved  hiinsi  if  groat  if  he  had  nut  been  hindered  by 
tin;  jealousy  of  Domitian.*  Hero  he  lias  to  be  spoken  of  as  a 
writer  ou  technical  subjects.  Two  of  his:  treatises  have  been  pre- 
served, and  fragments  of  a  third.  The  Uli-tt/twrratln  consists  of  three 
books  illustrating  tin's  artifices  of  strategy  by  examples  chiefly  taken 
from  lioman  history.  Some  later  writer  allied  a  fourth  liouk  to  the 
genuine  work  of  Front  inns.  The  T>e  J'/w/s  f,Yi/s  Tloma;, composed 
in  97  A.U.,  in  which  yciir  he  held  ihn  pot  of  rmv.tor  o.i/'.ini  >!■•/'< .  and 
published  alter  Kerva's  death,  furnishes  1  is  with  a  most  valuable 
account  of  the  aqueduct*  of  Home,  their  construction  ami  adminis- 
tration. Frontinus  also  wrote  a  book  on  field-measnn  merit 
(Giomalkv),  of  which  only  sine  extracls  are  extant.  He  died 
about  the  year  103  a.b.  Whenever  lie  was  not  holding  a  public 
office,  he  lived  a  retired  life  on  tbeCarapanian  coast. f  His  modesty 
seems  to  have  been  equal  to  his  merits.  He  forbade  a  monument 
to  bo  erected  to  his  memory  "the  expense,"  ho  said,  "is  un- 
necessary; our  memory  will  endure  if  wt  have-  deserved  it  by  our 
life." 

Another  technical  writer  of  Dondtian's  time  deserves  mention, 
the  grammarian  /Fmiiius  As  per,  best  known  for  his  commentary 
on  Virgil,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  valuable  work,  but 
unfortunately  only  extracts  remain. 

^  1.4.  "Epic  poetry  was  diligently  cultivated  in  the  Flavian  age, 
anil  we  possess  no  less  than  four  heroic  poems,  three  of  considerable 
length.  0.  Valerius  Flaocus  began  his  Argonantka  iu  the  reign 
of  Vespasian,  whom  in;  invokes  in  the  opening  verses.  The  composi- 
tion of  the  work  went  on, during  the  following  reign,  until  the 
poet  died,  before  the  year  90  a.d,,  leaving  bis  poem  unfinished  it; 
eight.  Bojks.  The  death  of  Medea's  brother  Ajsyrtvis,  and  the 
return  of  the  Argonauts  to  Greece,  were  still  to  be  told;  and  it 
sunns  probable  that  Valerius  intended  the  whole  work  to  consist  of 
twelve  Hooks,  on  the  model  of  the  JEncii.  Valerius  made  the 
Aryomtntica  of  the  Alexandrine  poet  Apillonins  of  Rhodes  the 
basis  of  his  composition  ;  but  took  care  not.  to  borrow  the  tedious 
erudition  of  the  Greek.  He  aims  more  than  his  model  at  senti- 
mental and  pathetic  effects,  and  takes  pains  with  the  psychological 
development  of  his  characters.  He  finned  1  is  style  closely  on  that 
of  Virgil,  whom  he  imitates  and  eele  es  on  every  page,  somewhat  as 
Persius  imitated  Horace ;  aod,  like  Persins,  he  is  often  difficult  and 
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obscure  by  reason  of  liis  artificiality.  In  versification,  ho  is  as  strict 
as  Ovid. 

Another  epic  writer  under  Vespasian  was  Pai.kh'S  TUssus,  *  1ml 
none  of  his  works  are  preserved.  It  is  rebtcd  that  Vespasian 
bestowed  upon  him  a  liberal  present,  in  recognition  of  his  poetry, 
and  Tacitus  calls  liim  "a  most  perfect  pout."  In  the  same  reign 
Cuiuatitjs  Uatebxus  wrote  tragedies  en  iloman  subjects  and  a 
Greek  play  on  Thyestes. 

5  15.  Ti.  Catius  Silius  Itai.icus  (2i>-101  a.n.)  f  chose,  after  Hit1 
example  of  l.ueam  an  episode  of  ltoman  history  as  subject  of  an  epic 
poem.  He  chose  tVus  second  Panic  "War,  and  his  work,  entitled 
Punka,  in  seventeen  Books,  has  conic  down  to  us.  Silius  went 
through  the  usual  stages  of  an  official  career,  which  was  respectable, 
but  not  distinguished.  He  held  the  consulship  in  the  year  of 
Nero's  death  and  was  afterwards  proconsul  of  Asia.  As  a  senafor, 
he  was  respected,  but  had  no  political  influence;  on  the  other 
hand  he  made  no  enemies.  After  his  proconsulship  he  retired  from 
public  lif',  and  duvotcd  himself  to  the  service  of  [he  muses. 
"  Now,"  says  his  friend  Martial,  j  i;  Helicon  is  his  Forum." 
Proquc  raoceletmt  mmo  Helicon*  foro. 

Silius  suffered  from  an  incurable  tumour,  and  it  finally  her  am  e  so 
irksome  to  him  that,  he  determined  to  put  an  end  to  his  life,  and 
starved  himself  to  death  in  his  villa  at  Naples. 

Silius  wrote  his  Puiiiax  in  the  reign  of  Domilian,  whom  he 
addresses  in  the  usual  lone  of  courtly  (lattery.  "  Thou,"  he  cries, 
■'0  G-cnn aniens,  wilt  transcend  the  deeds  of  1hy  kinsmen  (Vespa- 
sian and  Titus)"  ;§  and  be  celebrates  the  Emperor  as  a  greater 
bard  than  Orpheus.  The  poem  was  judged  by  a  contemporary 
writer  to  display  greater  duigcuco  than  talent. i|  a  judgment  which 
lutein  he  extended  to  most  of  the  writers  of  the  age.  To  a  modern 
reader  the  work  is  irredeemably  dull.  Tt  abounds  in  imitations 
from  Virgil  in  incident  as  well  as  in  language,  and  is  not  marked 
by  the  least  originality  of  any  kind.  Silius  was  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  the  piet  of  the  ,-Enoid  ;  used  to  celebrati:  bis  birthday 
with  religious    solemnity,   especially  when  ho  was  at  Naples,  and 
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used  to  visit  tin:  tomb  of  Virgil  a?  if  it  were  ii  temple.*  He  lias  by  no 
means  the  same  skill  as  his  contemporary  Valerius  Fbiccus  in 
introducing  Vivgilian  echoes.  The  i'uniea  ends  with  Scipiu's 
triumph  after  tin;  battle  of  Zama,  and  like  the  /Eneid  is  national  in 
sentiment.  But  while  Virgil's  national  sentiment  is  a  genuine 
inspiration,  that  of  Silk; ;  is  a  eold  and  correct  reflection  of  the 
Virgilian  spirit.  Ilaittiilj.il  plays  the  part  cf  'furnus.  Like 'I' urn  us, 
too,  Hannibal  lights  with  a  phantom;  ami  Juno  plays  the  saint 
anti-Human  part  in  the  poem  of  Silius  that  she  had  played  in  the 
poem  of  Virgil.  The  usual  epic  paraphernalia  are  duly  worked  in, 
the  catalogue,  (lie  nekyia,  the  games,  tin:  description  of  a  shield,  the 
dream-god,  the  battle  on  a  river's  bank.  A  tendency  to  Stoicism 
can  be  distinctly  traced  in  the  poem.  But,  unlike  Lv.ear,,  Silius 
never  touches  upon  politics.  "  fie  neither  reflects  on  the  present 
nor  regrets  the  past.  To  him  the  warriors  of  the  old  ropiiblic  are 
no  longer  the  men  of  the  forum  and  the  capital,  such  as  he  sees 
before  his  own  eyes  :  they  have  passed  into  the  twilight  of  myths 
and  demigods.  To  him,  Seipio  is  a  second  Hercules,  the  achiever 
of  labours,  the  tamer  (if  monsters,  the  umpire  of  the  divinities  of 
Pleasure  and  Virtue,  llannibii!  is  an  ogre  or  giatit  nf  romance,  who 
seems  to  vanish  at  1.1ns  catastrophe  of  the  story  in  a  tempest  of 
tlatne  or  cloud."  t  This  contrast  with  Lucari  is  an  instructive 
indication  of  [he  change  in  spirit  which  took  place  at.  Home,  even 
it;  Stoic  circle",  during  the  last  forty  years  of  tiie  first  century.  In 
the  technical  construction  of  his  verses,  Siiins  is  excessive;!}'  strict, 
like  all  his  contemporaries. 

§  "16.  P.  Papinios  Statids  of  Naples,  f-Sti-%  a.u.)  also  composed 
efiic  poems  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  lie  had  inherited  a  taste  for 
poetry  from  his  father,  who  had  celebrated  in  verse  the  Burning  of 
the  Capitol  in  69  a.d.,  and  was  about  to  compose  a  work  on  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius  when  he  died.  The-  younger  Statins  won  the 
olive  wreath  at  the  Alban  contest  in  poetry,  instituted  by  that 
Emperor,  three  limes;  hut  lie  was  di-1'eaied  in  the  Capituline 
competition.  Tl i.-i  circumstances  were  oiiinfu'lnlilo  ami  he  possessed 
a  country  place  at  Alba,  which  was  perhaps  a  gift  of  the  T'hriperor.  He 
enjoyed  the  patronage  of  a  iiobleoian  named  Melius  Celer.  At  the 
beg  inning  of  1  'omitian's  reiirn  ho  eunipi  sed  it  mime  entitled  Jjcu'i-.J 
lie  promised,  arid  pei'haps  heean  io  write  an  epic  celebrating  the 
German  expedition  of  the   Kmpcro:\§  but   if   begun,  it  was  never 

•  He  u la  Virgil  liwide  Homer  (S.  Still)   i 
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finished.     Throe  works  of  Statins  have  been  preserved,  of  which 

(1)  the  longest  and  Hi".-:  ambitious  is  tin1  T!i<J«h'i!,  which  occupied 
liim  for  twelve  years.*  Tim  suited  of  the  poem  is  the  war  between 
F.i.eoelcs  and  Pulyniees,  tin1  sens  of  Uiidipus:  and  it  is  treated  very 
unequally.  The  first  ten  Bonks  are  devoted  t,i  (he  preparations,  and 
arc  lengthened  oal  ivil.li  digression;  and  pralis  speeches;  while  all 
the  important,  event*,  to  which  those  preparations  lead  up,  includ- 
ing tlio  conduit  of  the  brothers,  and  the  story  of  Antigone,  are 
compressed  into  the  last  two  Hooks.  Books  5  and  fi  are  occupied 
with  the  episode  of  Hypaipyle  and  Aroheinorus.  This  want  of 
arti  it  !c  proportion  is  to  some  ox  tout  compensate!  for  by  earefid  finish 
in  the  detail ;  but  there  is  little  psychological  skill  in  portraying  the 
characters,  and  little  poetical  in: agination.  Like  Valerius  and 
Sibus,  he  regards  Virgil  as  the  epic  model.  It  is  probable  that  he 
drew  his  material  for  the  T/,i-!>'.<  i~'t  from  the  Creek  poet  Antiiuaebiis, 

(2)  Of  another  epic  poem,  deadng  with  the  life  ol  Achilles,  only  a 
small  part  was  written,  and  this  lias  come  down  to  us.  The  first 
Book  of  the  Ach'lhid  tells  bow  Thetis  hid  her  son  among  the 
daughters  of  Lyeomedes  at  Seyms,  how  the  disguised  hero  made 
love  to  Deidarnia  and  was  discovered  by  Ulysses.  Of  the  second 
Book  only  a  short  fragment  remains.  The  style  is  less  crabbed  than 
in  theTltel.iaid.  (d)  The  Sih\v,  is  a  collection  of  "  occasional  p'oms," 
arranged  in  five  Hooks,  and  is  the  most  interesting  of  the  works  of 
Statins.  Each  poem  was  composed  separately,  and  a  number 
(from  five  to  nine)  afterwards  collected  in  a  Book,  which  was 
published  with  a  prose  preface.  The  greater  number  of  these  pieces 
are  in  hexameter  metre,  but  some  are  in  hen  decasyllabic,  Alcaic, 
ami  Sapphic  metres.  Tiiey  were  almost  all  written  in  the  last  sis 
years  of  Domitian's  reign.  The  firs!  Book  is  dedicated  to  the  poet 
Stella,  and  one  of  the  poems  included  in  it  is  an  Kpititttlarnhim  on 
the  occasion  of  tlie  marriage  between  Stella  and  Vioienf.illa.  Deaths 
and  births,  the  handsome  villas,  the  rich  baths  or  the  beautiful 
statues  belonging  to  weal  tiiy  friends,  form  the  subjeels  ofolher  pieces. 
There  is  a  lament  composed  on  the  death  of  the  poet's  father,  and 
mi  Eclogue— rcahy  a  sort  of  familiar  epistle— to  his  wile  Claudia, 
One  poem  celebrates  the  birthday  of  the  poet  Luean,  whom  be 
extols  with  enthusiasm  ;  and  tins  circumstance  that  bo  praises  Cato  t 

*  .I'nvmal  din-  ilr-si-i-ilsm,  Ik.-  fdvr.uviiiiip  Ailli.'ii  illo  aiiitrj-3  tiiiilariur  liliiiiinc 
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and  speaks  sympathetically  of  the  spirit  of  Lucan's  poem,  shows 
that  Domitian's  censorship  of  the  press  cannot  Lave  been  as 
severe  as  it  is  sometimes  made  out  to  be.  Statins,  however, 
icyarded  I.ucan  entirely  from  a  literary  point  of  view.     He  was  a 

court  poet,  and  was  ready  to  purchase  the  favour  of  llomiiian  hy 
adulation,  both  of  the  Emperor  himself  end  of  his  favourites.  ]n 
celebrating  the  occasion  of  Domitian's  seventeenth  consulship, 
he  adopted  a  tone  of  hyperbolic  flattery,  lie  composed  a  special 
l>oem  to  thank  the  Emperor  for  an  invitation  to  dine  at  the 
imperial  tabic.  He  wrule  lines  on  the  locks  of  the  boy  Kariuus,  a 
favourite  of  Domitian. 

§  17.  In  the  poems  of  Statins  ivu  observe  a  tendency  to  epi- 
grammatic writing,  and  an  anxious  care  in  the  coinage  of  phrases. 
Skill  in  epigram  is  indeed  the  characteristic  of  trie  age,  and  lljirlinl 
is  tlie  characteristic  poet.  "The  verses  of  Martial,"  it  has  hceir 
said,  "  arc  the  qui  rite  sconce  of  the  Flavian  poetry."  M.  Valerius 
Marti  alis  (about  -10—1  Oi.'  a.tj.)  ivas  born  at  Tiilbilis  *  in  Spain,  and 
thus  makes  the  fourth  Spaniard  of  the  fi ist, century  who  buhls  a  very 
distinguished  place  in  literature,  lie  lived,  for  thirty-tour  years  in 
Rome  and  returned  to  bis  native  country  at  the  end  of  his  life 
(98  a.d.).  He  was  poor  and  seems  to  hare  Lad  no  fixed  employ- 
ment. He  possessed  a  small  bouse  in  Rome  and  a  small  country 
place  at  Momentum  in  the  Sabine  territory.  Both  Titus  and 
Domilian  conferred  upon  him,  in  recognition  of  his  poems,  the 
privileges  which  the  law  gave  to  those  who  were  the  fathers  of 
three  children  (i'm  trkim  UUivrtt m),  f  am.  lie  was  made  a  military 
tribune,  which  gave  him  the  standing  of  a  knight.  His  (lattery  to 
Domilian  is  even  more  extravagant  than  that  of  Statins:  he  was  a 
more  needy  and  more  eager  binder  for  court  favour.  Among  his 
patrons  were  Harinus,  Crispinus  %  and  Partheiiius,  As  an  example 
iif  his  glorification  of  the  Emperor  may  he  quoted  the  verses  in 
which  he  cries,  I:  Under  what  lender  was  martial  liomc  fairer  ami 
greater?  Under  what  Princcps  did  ivc  enjuy  such  great  liberty  '!"  fj 
Martial  can  be  convicted  of  being  a  timeseivcr  out  of  bis  own 
mouth,  for  after  I  he  dr-at.li  of  Dm-iitian  he  confesses  that  "the  reiim 
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of  tenor  is  over."  *  It  is  conceivable,  however,  that  here  too  lie 
spoke  less  from  conviction  than  from  a  desire  to  bo  agreeable  to  the 
new  government.  His  epigrams  were  collected  in  fourteen  Books, 
of  winch  each  contains  about  a  hundred  epigrams.  Host  of  the 
Boofcs  are  introduced  by  a  preface,  either  in  prose  (like  the 
Silw  of  Statins)  or  in  verse.  The  thirteenth  and  fourteenth 
Books,  entitled  respectively  Xenia  and  Apophoreta,  t  consist 
altogether  of  distiehs  on  presents  suitable  for  the  Satm-indian 
f-stival — epigrams  in  the  original  sense  of  the  word.  The  other 
Hooks  contain  epigrams  in  the  later  sense  of  the  word,  short,  and 
often  with  a  fine  point.  Besides  these,  there  is  an  unnumbered 
Book  known  as  the  liber  spectactdorum,  consisting  of  poems 
which  refer  to  the  public  spectacles  at  Rome.  In  the  art  of 
epijpam  Martial  regarded  Catullus  and  Domitius  Marsus  as  his 
models.  J 

A  large  number  of  his  verses  turn  on  filthy  subjects,  but  he  is 
careful  to  tell  us  that,  if  bis  page  is  wanton,  his  life  is  honest : 


He  was,  however,  a  man  of  no  character ;  he  prostituted  his  Muse 
to  the  taste  of  the  populace.  But  he  was  a  writer  of  the  greatest 
talent ;  and  bis  bcsi.  verses  are  vow  good  indued.  His  works  give  a 
most  valuable  picture  of  the  Roman  life  of  his  time,  especially  per- 
haps its  shady  sides,  and  we  meet  many  notable  literary  persons 
ill  his  pages,  such  as  the  younger  l'liny,  Silius  and  Stella. 
It  is  remarkable  that  he  does  not  mention  either  Statins  or 
Tacitus.  ■  In  his  stinging  epigrams  he  always  usi-d  fictitious  names, 
such  as  Pontic i is,  Tueea,  Tongiliiuius  ;  lie  mentions  living  persons 
by  their  true  names  only  when  he  praises  ov  says  something 
indifferent.  § 

§  18.  Arkcnitus  Stella  of  PataviumJ]  i.lic  friend  of  Statins  and 
.Martial,  composed  love  poems,  which  wore  inspired  by  Violentilla, 
who   afterwards   became   his   wife.     He  celebrated  her   under  the 

*  Loiiisi  tevjf*  ile.de.re.  Mctns,  .tii.   6.  1.      mil.  ptli'.i slicd  until  atar  the  death  <>f  1)0- 

■f    ^■■-  I .. -I ■  i -.-.    i.'Iillii.  XX\[.    ./    I.:.  a  [>]■■'■.' Mil    ll.T    ■.'TH-ri.l    r\].i]l';:Hrii    i--jL: ;:■?; 

minor  est  aoetoqne  CMollo.  I  Book  12  appeared    prolialily    In   101  J.D, 

}  The  ilatcs  i.f  Martial's  E|>i(trMiis  .li-i  liuoks  Klaml  1  I  niusi   Fie  1'laml   !.crivi>i>:i 

as  follows  s  the  Liber  Spectacnloruj*,  and  9S  and  OS  A.r>. 

Ilotiks  1  and  2   in  the  early  years  ,:!  IV-  ■       ||  Martial,  i.  61.  3% 

00  i.o,  ;  Book  6.  eDd  of  CO  and  begilininj 
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fictitious  name  of  Asteris,  but  iii  the  pages  of  Martial  she  appears 
as  Ianthis,  a  tfruek  rendering  of  her  true  name.  The  death  of  her 
pet  dove  is  the  subject  of  one  of  Martial1*  epigrams.      Another 

writer  of  erotic  poems  was  SiTi.ner.s,  the  wife  tit  Caienus  ;  her  verses 
were  remarkable  for  their  wantonness.*  Tuusus,  a  dktinguiskod 
satiric  poet,  also  deserves  mention.  "Many  other  verse-writers  in 
various  styles,  whose  works  have  perished,  are  mentioned  by 
Martial,  Statins, and   J'liny  ;  but  they  are  now  nothing  mure  than 


Sect.  III. — Literature  under  Trajan, 
§  l.iJ.  Alter  the  death  of  I'kunitiau,  tlere  was,  according  to  con- 
temporary writers,  a  revival  of  literature.  Tins  revival  has  prokably 
beeu  exaggerated,  bet  it  is  certain  that  history,  at  least,  and  oratory 
regained  their  freedom.  Xevva  would  do  dytless  have  been  a  patron 
of  men  of  letters,  but  his  reign  was  too  short  to  affect  literature. 
Trajan  was  not  a  man  of  cull  tire,  and  did  little  directly  to  farther 
learning,  but  he  was  certainly  not  against  it.  Tie  showed  special 
favour  to  the  Greek  rhetorician,  Dion  Chrysosiom ;  and  he  wrote 
himself  memoirs  of  the  Daeian  war.  His  answers  to  I'licy's  letters 
are  brief  and  to  the  point.  The  private  recitations  of  literary  coin- 
positions,  which  bad  been  a  marked  [eai.ine  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
are.  now  less  conspicuous.  This  may  be  partly  due  to  the  greater 
liberty  which  orators  enjoyed  tinder  Tra'an. 

§20.  D.  Junius  Juvenalis  was  born  at  Aquinum.t  probably 
about  55  A.D.  He  busied  himself  in  his  youth  with  rhetorical 
!-r.;dies,  and  served  in  the  army.  In  the  yea'  !;1  A.n.  he  sewed,  under 
Agricola  in  Britain,  as  the  tribune  or  prefect  of  a  Dalmatian  cohort. 
Ho  lived  far  into  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  by  whom  ho  seems  to  have 
been  banished  to  Egypt,  in  the  year  135  A.D.,  at  the  age  of  eighty. 
But  tho  question  of  the  banishment  is  very  difficult.  There  is 
some  evidence  for  supposing  that,  the  populace  declaimed  certain 
offensive  verses^  of  Juvenal  in  the  theatre  in  the  Emperor's 
presence,  aud  that  Hadiian,  unable  to  punish  (be  people,  punished 
the  innocent  poet. 


Martini,  however,  pretax  the  mora 

pr-irtii  1  em  ri'iMe!  .1.,"i".,...     An  iu^i-i-i [ici -mi 

v.  I.i.li  tie  ili'itjijito-.t  [[]  Ihe  i,i];], !■■  i.i"  <  ■,,-,:.- 

OmuiisKuliiidiim  lr-Kant  pwlki', 

s!  ilis  liivlii],  .,(■  ;<  „>ii:  f-.ttant.     StfN.Ir; 

iUl.l  Illii.tvali.jnsf.tuii.liJUii^ciuillt.r. 

Dime:'  SH',|,HL:ilil  ItpBlil  IL-j:ilLLt 

X  Satire  vii.   m  sqd-:  Owl   nun    iliuit 
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r  hey  appeared  are  not  certain.*  lie  states  that  indignation  at  crime 
and  folly  drove  him  to  write  satire  ; 

Si  Kjl  L!ML  m'lTill,  J'Uit  iSldjfriWtiO  vorsurjl. 

And    he    paints    in   vivid  and  dark  colours,  often   with   revolting 

realism,  the  social  vices  of  bib  age.  Tin;  persons  whom  he  intro- 
duces have  either  fictitious:  names  or  belong  to  [.In;  past,  especially 
to  ihe  reigns  of  Xero  and  lloniitian.  His  verses  are  forcible  ami 
pointed  ;  and  the  .standard  o:'  morality  which  he  sels  up  has  been  so 
much  admired  in  mudern  times  that,  sonic  churchmen  have  thought 
that  he  must  have  owed  something  to  tiie  inspiration  of  Christianity. 
But  his  morality  was  really  the  stock  virtue  of  the  rhetorical 
schools,  well  ami  eicipicntly  cxiircsscd.  We  ninno)  lake  lonseneusly 
The  declamatory  invectives  and  hi  ting  epigrams  which  he  haunches 
against  his  r:on temporaries.  He  was  no',  concerned  to  give  a  truo 
picture  of  his  time.- ;  he  wrote  i:i.-j  satires  at  otn:e  to  make  an  effect 
and  gratify  his  spleen.  Their  value  for  us  lies  in  the  accessory 
parts  of  the  pictures.  They  enable  us  to  realise  more  vividly 
than  we  could  otherwise  do,  life  and  manners  at  liorne  under 
llianitian,  Trajan,  and  Hadrian. 

The  First  Satire  gives  a  general  description  of  the  follies  and 
vices  of  the  day,  and  forms  a  general  introduction  to  the  Satires- 
The  poet  defines  his  subject  as  the  whole  of  human  life,  men's 
passions,  pica-Hires  and  business; 

Giudia  discursus  noslii  Imago  libelll  est. 
It   may  be  dangerous    to    attack   the  living,    but  he  may  at    all 

events  show  up  the  sins  of  the  dead,  "  whose  ashes  tire  interred  on 
th.B  Flaminian  and  Latin  Ways  : " 

Experiar  ([uid  conredatur  in  illoa 

(i|].,ri]m  l-'ljeiiiiiii  tesjituv  cl;iis  atijnu  I.atiiu. 

Tim  Sixuml  deals  with  gross  vices  practised  by  hypucr.tica! 
philosophers  arid  hiiiileti  liiider  a  cloak  of  austerity  ;  the  Third  with 
ihe  dangers  ami  vexations  of  life  in  Home.  The  Fourth  contains 
the  travesty  of  l")oai  it  "tail's  Consilium,  of  winch  a  brief  account  has 
been  given  in  a  previous  chapter.  The  Fifth  describes  the  wretched 
life  of  a  parasite  and  the  rebuffs  and  scorn  which  he  endures  for  the 
sake  of  a  poor  dinner.  The  Sixth,  which  is  the  most  powerful  of 
all,  paints  in  'Heightened  colours  the  lhshl.,ns,  fellies,  and  vices  of 
eon  temporary   women.     The    Seventh   portrays   the  struggles  and 
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poverty  of  men  of  letters.     The  Eighth  holds  up  to   ridicule,  pride 

in  long  pedigrees.  "II.  were  better  to  hi:  the  son  of  Thersitcs  and 
able  to  wield  the  arms  of  Achilles,  than  to  have  Achilles  for  sire 
and  be  a  Thermites  oneself; " 

.Mdu  lULhT  t.ibi  =it  Th.T-ites,  iliviunodo  In  Bis 
.i..i  I.!  .  ■■.-.: i: i |>  V|]!:-,| I iKi'illr  liniei  iM]n'-'-,1^. 
Qu;im  tc  TlxjrsLla'  HtiiLlem  ii-uiii.«Lt  AchiLics. 

The  Einth  treats  of  vices  common  in  the  time  of  Juvenal.  The 
theme  of  (.he  IV«tt  is  the  "  vanity  of  human  wishes. "*  It  is  shown 
that  what  seems  to  be  best  is  often  wors:,  and  that  men  know  not 
what  is  really  hest  for  theui.t      They  are  often    ruined  if  tile  gods 

take  them  at  their  word  : 


The  lihi:i'ii/h,  in  the  form  of  an  invitation  to  a  friend  to  a  simple 
dinner,  holds  up  to  ridicule  tile  prevalent  luxury  at  table.  The 
TmJflli  (.'clcbi-ites  the  s.ife  return  of  a  friend  from  a  voyage,  and 
describes  the  perils  of  the  ocean;  it  alsc  satirises  fortune-hunters 
(m)iti.tt'ires)  who  pay  court  to  the  rich  and  childless.  The  Thir- 
teenth, a  consolation  to  a  certain  Calviuns  who  ieid  been  cheated  of 
ten  scstertia  (£H0J,  is  full  of  Stoie  doctrines  epigi-aimnatic;i)ly  ex- 
pressed. Cdvinus  is  admonished  that  s  leli  crimes  are  the  order 
of  the  day,  perjury  is  general,  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  raise  an 
outcry  for  such  a  trifle  ;  besides,  only  small  minds  desire  revenge, 
it  is  a  feminine  weakness  : 


l.'alvinus  is  bidden  to  leave  his  lalse  friend  to  his  own  devices, 
for  he  is  not  likely  to  stop  at  the  first  crime  and  will  probably 
sooner  or  later  come  to  a  bad  end.  The  Fourti-euih  enlarges  on  the 
theme  that  children  learn  vice,  and  especially  ai  arice,  from  the 
example  of  their  parents.  The  Fifteerdli  describes  a  quarrel 
between  Ombi  (Knm  (Juii.ni),  and  Tonty:.'a  (Ueinlerali)  in  Upper 
Egypt.,  at  a  religions  feast  held  by  the  Ombites  and  interrupted  by 
the  Tentyrites.    The  latter  were  put  to  flight,  and  one  of  them  was 

t  O  Juvenal]  lord,  true  is  thy  sentence  |  olTencc. 
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caught  and   devoured   by  the  Onibitos.*     The    Hijrfi.-enth   sbeteks 
the  advantages  of  a  soldier's  life. 

'Hit  Seventh  satire  is  intcrcslin,;  and  ini|'-i>vi.j\[it  fen-  'literary  history 
and  deserves  special  notice  in  this  place.  The  Hli Lit  of  it  stums  to 
have  been  written  wider  Trajan,  but  the  inlroduclien  lo  have  been 
added  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  under  whose  auspiees  poetry  and 
ut.iier  studies  ure  describe  1  as  reviving: 


Hitherto  men  of  letters  have  been  forced,  in  order  lo  support  life, 
to   engage   in    the   meanest   pursuits.      The   poets   have  had   no 

^ib.cconas  to  patronise  them  ;  the  most  a  rich  man,  who  pretends 
lo  have  a  taste  for  poetry,  will  do  is  to  lend  a  dusty  and  inconvenient 
room  for  the  poet  to  give  a  recitation,  and  send  his  frcedtuen  to 
applaud.  The  iicst  poets,  like  Statins,  hud  to  write  versus  to  order 
for  th«  stage  hi  order  to  get  a  living.  The  Insurious  are  worse  oil 
than   llie  poets;  their  task   is  more  laborious,  and  they  get  less. 


Who 


is  f  who  reads  i 


.r.d  the  dail 


Oil 


il'Trajai 


and   l'« 


ask   of  a 


il.e  1>:k- 


s,"J  may  be  mentioned. 
§21.  The  most  striking  literary  figure  nf  Trajan's  principale, 
and  one  of  the  greatest  historians  nf  the  world,  was  Cornelius 
Tacitus.  In  a  history  of  the  early  Empire  hi:  and  liis  works  claim 
-ptoiiil  attention,  because  Lis  writings,  so  far  as  ;]iey  have  been 
preserved  to  tls,  are  our  chief  authority.  We  have  to  thank  him  for 
most  of  the  dc'oiils  which  we  know  about  (lie  reigns  of  Tiberius, 
('latidms,  and  IS'ero,  and  about  tlte  civil  wars  which  followed  Nero's 
death.  If  his  works  had  been  entirely  preserved,  be  would  have 
been  our  main   guide  from  the  death  of  Augustus   to  the  death  of 


-    unlikely,    a 


ViKyrii  I  :uu, 
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Domitian.  It  is  because  large  portions  of  his  writings  have  been 
lost  that  we  are  so  ill-informed  about  the  li.i story  oi"  Caligula  ami 
that  of  the  Flavian  Emperors. 

Of  the  life  of  Tacitus  *  we  know  little.  He  was  born  about 
51  A.D. ;  and  in  his  early  years  studied  jurispnaloi  ec  and  rhetoric. 
He  went  through  ilio  ordinary  senatorial  career,  beginning  as 
military  tribune  under  Vespasian,  becoming  qmestor  under  Titus, 
;cdiie  (or  tribune),  and  then  pnetor  (in  tiH  a.!'.}  under  Domitiau. 
While  prajtor,  he  was  also  one  of  the  quindcciiii  rii'i,  (o  whom  tin: 
care  of  the  Sibylline  books  was  en  trusted.  "We  have  already  seen 
that  he  married  a  daughter  of  Agricola,  After  the  return  of 
Agricoia  to  Koine,  Tacitus,  probably  in  the  year  iX>,  obtained  a  post 
in  the  provinces,  either  as  ieiWus  uf  a  legion  in  Louver  Germany  or 
us  governor  of  Bel gioa,  and  was  absent  from  Home  for  four  years, 
during  which  bis  father-in-law  died.  Under  Xerva  in  98  a.d. 
he  was  promoted  to  the  consulship.  Of  the  rest  of  his  life  we 
only  know  that  he  was  occupied  with  his  great  historical  works. 
It  seems  possible  that  his  death  took  place  in  the  first  years  of 
Hadrian. 

§  L'2.  The  works  of  Taoitus  which  have  come  down  to  us,  wholly 
or  partially,  are  five  in  number : — 

(i)  His  earliest  work — n  consequence  of  his  rhetorical  studies — 
was  the  Din.lotjttx  d<'  "w./tii-ibttx  f  which  \*  rliaps  appealed  si.ion  afror 
80  a.d.  The  dialogue  is  supposed  to  have  laken  place  in  the  sixth  year 
of  Vespasian  (T5  a.d.),  and  the  speakers  are  the  most  celebrated 
rhetoricians  and  men  of  letters  of  that  lime,  including  Curiatius 
Maternus,  Vipstanus  Mcssalla,  Aper,  and  Julias  Secundus.  The 
object  of  the  work  is  to  trace  and  explain  tin:  decline  of  oratory 
under  the  Empire.  The  causes  which  he  assigns  are  both  political 
and  social;  and  in  this  earliest  work  the  republican  sympathies 
and  anti-imperial  bias  of  the  author  can  he  seen  plainly.  It  also 
exhibits  the  same  psychological  acineness  and  the  same  skill  in 
saying  .sharp  things,  which  are  distinguishing  marks  of  bis  his- 
torical works.  In  point  of  style,  he  is  under  the  influence  of 
Cicero. 

(i)  The  next  composition  of  Tacitus,  the  "  Life  and  Character  ol 
Julius  Agricola,"  his  father-in-law,  has  been  already  noticed  in 
connection  with  Agrieola's  work  in  lbi:aii..J  It  wa.s  written  at  the 
beginning  of  Trajan's  reign.  The  hilhionci:  of  Sallust  is  conspicuous 
and   the   very  form  of  the  work,  as  a  historical  monograph,   re- 

*   I[i6rra'Iir,ii)i:ii  is  uncertain;  possibly  1       +  Some     have     dented     the     TVitctn 
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sianbles  tl,'.1  Catiline  and  Jugurllia.      'J'lii'  same  iuiiueuec  is  alto 
evident  in 

(3)  the  Gc.y nut,, in-,  which  appeared  in  the  same  year,  and  of 
which  some  account  has  already  been  given.*  It  was  the  result  of 
the  researches  which  the  author  had  been  making  fur  .sumo  years 
bade  with  a  view  to  a  large  historical  wvrk,  but  which  he  now 
published  in  a  separate  form  (I  i-royms  of  the  work  of  Trajan  on  the 
Rhine.  In  describing  the  manners  and  institutions  of  Gorman 
comniumiies,  Tacitus  cannot  resist  pointing  comparisons  between 
the  simplicity  of  the  barbarians,  and  the  corruption  of  Roman 
civilisation.  He  remarks,  for  example,  that  "good  manners  are  of 
more  aviiil  there  than  good  laws  elsewhere,"  arid  !hat  ''there  no  man 
laughs  at  vices."  f  Hut  it  is  absurd  to  suppose,  as  sonic  have  done, 
(bat  the  book  was  wrili.cn  merely  as  a  hit  at  Rome. 

(4)  The  HUUiew,  consisting  of  about  twelve  or  fourteen  Rooks 
was  written  under  Trajan  and  embraced  the  period  from  the 
elevation  of  Galba  to  the  death  of  Domitian.  Unluckily,  only  the 
first,  four  Books  and  part  of  ibe  filth  have  come  down.  These  are 
taken  up  with  the  events  of  U'.l  and  70  A.Ti.  Owing  to  the  loss  of 
tiie  later  Books,  oar  knowledge  of  the  reign  of  the  Flavian  Em- 
perors is  very  fragmentary ;  and  this  loss  is  especially  to  be 
regretted  as  the  author  was  a  contemporary  of  the  events  about 
which  he  wrote. 

(5)  The  "  Annals "  (entitled  "  From  the  death  of  the  Divine 
Augustus")  was  likewise  written  under  Tiajan,  and  wan  published 
between  115  and  117  a.i>.  It  embraced  the  period  between 
Augustus  and  Gallia,  (1  1-(JS  a.u.),  and  as  I  he  material  is  arranged 
chroi;oJ:gii.:a'.ly,  all  the  various  events  of  each  year  heing  (with  lew 
exceptions)  grouped  together,  tiie  work  is  designated  by  the  author 
himself  as  Aini'.ih-n.  The  til  si  -ix  !!■.■•■.  ks,  which  eon  lain  the  reign  of 
Tiberius,  are  extant,  wilh  the  exception  of  tiie  greater  part  of  Hook  v. 
The  next  Rooks  (vii.-x.  and  a  portion  of  xi.),  which  comprised  the 
reign  of  Gains,  and  tiie  first  years  of  Claudius,  are  lost.  Rooks 
xii.-xv.  and  a  part  of  xvi.,  bringing  us  duivn  to  the  year  CO  A.o., 
are  preserved;  but  the  end  is  lost,  and  it  is  not  certain  of  how 
many  Rooks  the  work  originally  consisted. 

Tacitus  bad  made  farther  plans  for  historical  work,  hut  they 
were  not  carried  out.  He  intended,  if  he  had  lived,  to  lead  up  to 
his  Aniuds  by  a  work  on  (he  principal'.1  of  Augustus,  and  also,  at 
the  other  extremity,  to  continue  his  Histories  by  a  work  on  the 
priucipates  of  Nerva  and  Trajan.     If  these  designs  had  been  exe- 
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cured,  he  would  have  covered  the  whole  imperial  period  down  to 
the  death  of  Trajan. 

§  23.  The  political  sympathies  of  Tacit  OS  penetrate  his  whole 
work,  and  while  they  give  it  much  of  its  literary  flavour,  they  also 
diminish  its  historical  value.  He  was  an  aristocrat  in  his  views, 
sympathised  with  the  senate  of  the  Ifcpubhc,  and  disliked  the 
imperial  constitution.  Although  ins  common  sense  obliged  him 
to  confess  that  the  Empire  was  a  necessity,  it.  was  u  necessity 
against  which  Ids  heart  revolted,  and  which  I  lie  events  which  In:  saw 
with  his  own  eyes  in  the  last  years  of  Doiiuti.au  rendered  still  more 
odious  to  him.  It  was  a  calamity,  he  thought,  due  to  the  anger  of 
the  gods  against  the  Kornan  state,  ilis  historical  works  arc  written 
to  arraign  the  Empire,  and  iic  sees  everything  in  the  worst  light, 
even  if  he  does  not  intend  to  misrepresent.  We  have  id  ready  seen 
how-  lie  sets  up  Germanious  as  a  foil  to  Tiberius,  and  Corbulo  as  a 
foil  to  Nero.  The  aggressions  of  the  Emperors  on  the  functions 
of  the  senate  arc  crimes  in  Ins  eyes;  and  he  regards  the  I'lonnin 
world  .as  in  a  state  of  servitude,  "let,  on  the  other  hand,  he  despised 
till;  vain  talk  about  liberty  by  wide:;  such  men  as  Heividius  1'risens 
rv.iiri.ed  martyrdom  ;  and  he  hiid  doivn  the  principle  thiit,  seeing 
monarchy  to  ho  a  necessity,  wc  should  "pray  for  good  Emperors 
and  put  up  with  whatever  kind  wo  get."  * 

CVr.nect.ed  with  his  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  senate  is  his 
pro]  ml  ice  in  favour  of  Hume  and  Italy,  lie  tolerates  the  provinces, 
hut  takes  no  interest  in  ilictn,  and  has  :in'.  the  slightest  conception 
that  their  needs  justified  the  Umpire.  In  estimating  the  work  of 
an  Emperor,  (lie  character  of  his  provincial  administration  would 
have  small  weight  wj1.li  Tacitus,  who  think h  far  more  of  a  disturb- 
ance in  Eome  than  of  distant  events,  alfecting  a  whole  country. 
With  these  narrow  and  old-fashioned  views,  he  was  unahSe  to  see 
the  true  significance  of  the  Empire,  on  which  he  pondered  so  much, 
and  on  which  he  has  made  many  acute  observations.  His  lack  of 
interest  in  proviuciil  matters  affects  Ids  history  in  another  way 
which  is  much  more  irritating.  It  makes  him  indifferent  to  geo- 
graphical details  ;  and  thus  it  is  often  hopeless  to  follow  on  the  map 
his  vagtie  dcsoripl  ions  of  warfare  in  liritnin,  Germany,  Armenia,  or 
Thrace.  Like  Levy,  he  caved  little  for  historical  research,  and  was 
far  more  concerned  with  the  form  than  with  the  matter  of  his 
work.  The.  military  parts  of  his  history  arc  generally  judged  to  be 
untrustworthy. 

Yet  in  spile  of  these  faults  Tacitus  is  always  regarded  as  one  of 
the  greatest  historians,  'fids  is  mainly  due  to  his  excellence  as  an 
artist  in  style,      lie  wrote  for  effect,  and  he  was    ready  to  sacrifice 
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facts  to  art.  His  picture  of  Tiberius  is  a  great  literary  aehicvo- 
rnent,  but  at  tin'  expense  nf  historical  truth.  His  work  abounds 
in  tclliug  epigrams,  and  in  acute  ami  cynical  observations  which 
show  gre at  psychological  insight.  Jlany  of  his  phrases  have  be- 
come familiar  quotations,  such  as  o»i»e  itjiio!tun  pro  Mirijico  ; 
maiur  ex  lon?/in>/ut>  rrin-rentia.  Ills  slyle  is  concise,  but  always 
dignified  arid  <:old,  never  passionate  or  declamatory.  His  points  of 
contact  with  bis  contemporaries  should  bo  observed.  In  bitterness, 
in  his  view  of  the  degeneracy  of  society,  in  writing  tor  cfl'ecl,  he 
resendiles  Juvenal  ;  wiolo  in  his  taste  lor  pointed  epigram  lie  shows 
that  ho  belongs  to  the  same  age  as  the  courf-poet  Martial.  * 

S-l.  1'j.isy,  the  Younger,  belonged  originally  to  tbe  family  of  tbe 
Ca.'cilii,  wbieh  was  settled  at  Comuin  (Como),  in  trans- 1'adane  Ilaly. 
His  father  was  L.  Ca'cilins  l.'ilo,  and  bis  own  name  before  adoption 
was  probably  1'.  Oorilius  Seenndus.  lie  was  eighteen  years  ohl  at 
the  time  of  the  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  7t)  A.n.,  so  that  he  must  have 
been  born  about  til  A.n.  During  bis  boyhood  there  was  no  school 
at  Goraum,  but  lie  was  taught  well,  and  wrote  a  (Ireek  tragedy  at 
the  ago  of  fourteen.  On  his  father's  death,  he  was  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  Verginius  Rufus,  and  was  presently  sent  to 
Home  to  finish  his  education,  where  lie  attended  the  lectures  of 
Quintilian  in  rheiorie.  Tint  it  was  the  young  man's  uncle  on  the 
mother's  side— C.  1'iinius  iSecttndus,  whom  we  have  already  met — 
who  exercised  most  influence  on  his  studies  and  his  future  career. 
He  and  his  mother  were  slaying  with  his  uncle  ai.  Rlisenuru,  when 
the  fatal  eruption  of  'Vesuvius  took  place,  which  caused  his  uncle's 
death.  The  young  CWilius  was  adopted  by  his  uncle's  will  into 
the  l.'linian  family,  and  henceforward  his  name  was  0.  1'linins 
Cu'eihus  Secuudus.f  A  year  later  I'll  ay  pleaded  his  first  cause 
before  the  court  of  the  eoiitumviri  in  the  Basilica  Julia.  Soon  after 
t  i.:s  lie  was  appointed  i:mj  of  :'-.:■:  i  !>;•■■■  mi- in'  :•■>!,'{ /(.'is  iwlir-iii'!!.-,,  who, 
by  a  regulation  ef  Augustus,  presided  over  the  eentumvirai  court, 
under  the  general  control  of  a  print  or.  lie  next  became  a  military 
iribuneof  the  legion  III.  Gallica,  which  was  stationed  in  Syria  (Kl>- 
83  a.d.)  On  returning  to  Home  he  was  appointed  a  scvir  of  the 
Human  knights, %  and  held  this  oiliee  unt.il  he  became  quccstor 
(probably  in  St)  a.d.).  His  nest  step  v,  as  the  Lribimat.c  of  the  plcbs 
(lOih  December,  iit  A..D.),  and  lie  wiis  promoted  to  be  pra-tor  in  fi;:i 
A.n.,  hie  Kmporor  having  dispensed  him  from  the  interval  fixed  by 
the  Lex  Annalis.     In  this  rapid  advancement,  in  the  senatorial  career 

-  The  chief  siiuro'S  ivliitiiTiitims  us«]       riustici-.s;  ^i-i'iain  ;   Had  Vipteun^    Mi;«- 
n,r  Siis   historical  wurlis  were  :  UlC  Alia      Balla. 
Iiiiii-mi.  nrd  Ada  S-niilris  .;siv  above,  Ml  i   I"   earlier   limes  it  would  lave-  boon 

eu'rl.i:!.';  the  el.  lor  ['liny;  Cluvhis ;  Viibius  J  Scr  .above ,  Cliap.  III.  {  1    "' 
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Pliny  was  supported  by  his  former  guardian  Vergiuius  liiii'us. 
About  this  time  lie  successfully  aided  in  (he  prosecution  of  a  pro- 
consul of  I5;utiea,  li'it  thia  nation  seems  to  have  injured  him  in  the 
favour  of  Domitian.  The  death  uf  the  tyrant  was  a  ivlief  to  him. 
lie  fin.il  been  already  appointed  prefect  of  the  xiv.rii'.m  miUian. 
Xovva  promoted  him  to  he  prefect  of  l.he  .r.rarlurn  Riiturni  like- 
wise. These  duties  so  ninth  engrossed  Ids  lime,  that  he  renounced 
pleading  in  the  eonris,  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  ho  was 
persuaded  l.o  ph:ad  the  eause  ef  the  provincials  of  Africa  against  the 
extortionate  proconsul  Marios  Priscus  (100  a. D.J.  The  accusers 
were  sucee? slul ;  JIarhis  was  condemned.  In  the  same  year  Pliny 
was  advanced  by  Trajan  to  the  consulship,  which  he  held  in 
September  and  October.  It  devolved  upon  him  to  thank  the 
Emperor  on  the  first  day  of  this  office,  and  he  did  so  in  a  I'tiue?/)jrk 
which  has  been  preserved,  and  which,  though  not  interesting  from 
a  literary  point  of  view,  is  of  great  historical  value,  as  it  gives  an 
account  of  the  acts  of  Trajan,  in  the  first  years  of  his  reign.  In 
l.he  following  year  Pliny  was  again  induced  to  act  as  the  advocate 
of  provincials  against  an  oppressive  governor,  lie  undertook  the 
cause  of  Pveiicn  against  C'assieus.  Sonic  time  after  this  he  received 
the  honour  of  an  aiigiu'ship.  He  had  given  up  his  treasury  appoint- 
ment and  returned  to  his  occupation  as  a  pleader.  He  was  also 
appointed  curalor  nlvei  Tihcrh  et  riparitm.  at,  clriacamm  urhi». 
Two  important  cases  occurred  in  101  anil  10!)  a.ti,,  in  connection 
with  Pithynia,  and  were  successfully  conducted  by  Pliny.  This 
led  to  his  appointment  (111  a.d.  probably)  as  a  special  legatus 
ill  that  province,  as  we  have  already  seen.  The  date  of  his  death 
is  unknown,  but  was  probably  before  115  a.d.  He  was  married 
three  times,  but  had  no  children.  Trajan  granted  him,  however, 
the  ias  trium  liberorum. 

The  career  of  Piiny  is  interesting,  as  it  illustrates  how  cilizens 
belonging  to  an  Italian  or  provincial  mumcipium  rose  to  the  highest 
offices  in  the  slate.  His  letters  are  interesting  as  illustrating  (he 
life,  opinions-,  ami  feelings  of  an  enlightened  and  generous  Roman 
gentleman.  Hut  ho  was  neither  a  great  writer  nor  a  great  states- 
man. He  could  <:>--iarge  meritoriously  the  ordinary  duties  of  a 
senator.  He  was  an  ardent  reader,  a  earefnl  and  pleasant  writer, 
but  had  no  ideas.  lie  was  rich  and  liberal.  We  find  him  giving 
pecuniary  help  to  Quintilian  an  i  Jlartial.  He  remedied  the  wanl 
of  a  school  at  Comum,  by  paying  one-third  of  the  salary  of  a 
teacher.  Ho  also  gave  his  native  town  a  public  library  at  the 
cost  of  a  million  sesterces  (£.-000);  and  granted  half  a  million 
more  for  the  maintenance  of  poor  children.  His  letters  prove 
that  he  was  a  warm  frieml,  a  loviim  lius'canrl,  a  kind  master  to 
2  i  2 
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his  slaves,  and  tliat  he  always  honestly  wished  (o  do  the  right 
thing. 

The  Letters  of  i'liny  consist  of  (1)  nine  Vim  An  of  letters,  dating 
from  07  to  10ft  a.d.,  and  (2)  the  correspondence  with  Trajan,  (chiefly 
from  the  1'ithyni.m  period),  of  which  specimens  were  given  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  They  concern  all  sorts  of  subjects  and  show 
the  character  of  the  author  and  his  re'.afions  with  his  friends  in  a 
most  favourable  li^ht.  Tie  is  very  vain,  hut-  then  lie  is  very 
candid.  The  letters  were  written  with  a  view  to  publication,  ami 
therefore  they  have  not  the  freshness  and  directness  of  the  letters 
of  Cicero,  who  was  I'iiny's  model,  as  he  (ells  us  himself.  He  owns 
I  oat  his  greai  desire  is  to  he  remcmlored  by  posterity.  There  is 
consequently  a  great  ih-al  of  si:  If- eon?  eloign  ess  in  the  epistles. 

Tadh.is  and  Piiny  were  intimate  friends.  In  one  of  his  letters 
i'liny  tells  a  story,  how  at  the  Oiroensiun  guinea  Taeitos  sat  next  an 
unknown  person  who  eiUered  ir.to  learned  eon  versa  (ion  with  him, 
and  after  some  thee  asked,  "  Are  you  an  Italian  or  a  provincial '.''' 
"You  know  nic,"  said  Tacitus,  "from  your  reading."  "Are  yoti 
T  Licit  us  or  I'liny  ?  "  asked  the  stranger. 

S  'jr..  Tic-ides  the  Vuiicijjiric.  of  I'Hnv,  which  is  a  specimen  of  the 
style  of  rhetoric  then  in  fashion,  we  Live  a  fragment  of  a  dialogue 
on  the  theme  "  Was  Virgil  an  orator  or  a  poet  ? ''  (.Vergil  km  oru'or 
anpoeial)  by  V.  Assirs  Fi.ort.ts.  An  African  by  birth,  he  had 
competed  ur.der  Domilian  at  the  Capitoliae  Agon,  and — unfairly, 
according  to  himself — hud  not  been  crowned.  Leaving  Rome,  he 
travelled  about  and  finally  settled  as  a  man  of  letters  at  Tarraco, 
where  he  lived  under  Trajan.  At  a  later  time,  he  returned  to 
Rome  and  interchanged  light,  verses  wil.li  the  Ihnpcror  Hadrian, * 
For  he  was  also  a  verse-writer,  and  some  small  fragments  of  verse 
under  the  name  of  Floras  have  come  down. 

The  work  of  Hyoinus  en  the  jurisprudence  of  fluid -measurement, 
of  which  fragments  have  eome  down  to  us  ;  the  treatise  of  Hioui.us 
Fj.accIts  de  coiiilUioiiibtts  i.tijrin-nm ;  the  works  on  orthography  of 
Cafeb  and  Velius  Lonijljs,  which  belong  to  this  period,  can  only 
be  mentioned. 


Sect.  IV.— Greek  Literati: uk. 

§  20.  The  growing  importance  of  the  Jews  in  the  Hellenic  world 
is  illustrated  hy  the  circumstances  thai  two  of  tiic  most  important 
Greek  writers  of  the  first  century  &.D.,  whose  works   have  come 

•  It  is  graerciliy  snppiMd  iliai.    H.irus    pacta   is   the  Sonne   us   the   m 
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down  to  us  belonged  to  the  Hebrew  race.  These  were  the  historian 
Josophus  ami  tint  philosopher  Philo. 

We  have  already  met  Flavws  JoSKPinrs  in  the  tale  of  the  Jewish 
rebellion  under  Xero  and  Vespasian.  Born  about  37  a.d.,  he 
belonged  to  it  distinguished  saccruotal  family,  and  en  the  mother's 
side  to  the  royal  hoase  of  tin1  Maccabees.  In  religion  he  inclined  to 
tlie  sect  of  the  Pharisees.  He  first  visited  Kenne  in  03  A.P.,  to 
if.  fun  I  sonic  of  Ins  countrymen  ,  ana  snecce.  :.od  in  his  object  through 
the  iisllnence  of  Poppa:a.  The  part  which  he  played  in  the  last 
struggio  of  the  Jews  for  independence  has  been  already  told, 
Received  into  favour  by  Vespasian,  lie  lived  henceforward  at  Rome, 
and  wrote  his  historical  work^  there.  His  purpose  in  writing  was 
to  make  the  Orceks  ueipaaiiitcd  with  the  history  and  character  of 
his  own  people.  (1)  The  best,  known  and  most  interesting  of  his 
writings  is  the  story  of  the  Jewish  war,  in  seven  Books,  which 
has  all  the  value  of  a  contemporary  w'ilness  who  had  iaken  part  in 
it  himself  and  been  present  at  the  most  striking  scenes;  and  a 
witness,  who,  although  a  Jew,  was  able  to  see  the  Human  as  well 
as  Ihe  Jewish  side  of  the  question.  He  wrote  this  work  in 
Hebrew  and  then  got  it  translated  into  (-reek.  (2)  His  "Jewish 
A  veil  otology,"  in  twenty  .Dooks,  reaching  frnin  the  Creation  to  2\cro, 
is  a  much  larger  work.  The  later  books  sire  very  valuable  for  the 
history  of  the  first  Roman  Emperors,  and  in  Book  xviii.  occurs 
the  earliest  notice  in  literature  of  the  founder  of  Christianity. 
(■!)  Joscpbus  also  wrote  bis  own  autobiography  ("  Life  t;f  Flavins 
..loscphns";,  and  (!)  two  Bonks  against  Apion,  an  Alexandrian 
grammarian  who  on  occasion  of  tin:  Jewish  embassy  to  Ca'igula  bad 
Attacked  the  Jews,  and  (o)  a  treatise  "  On  the  Sovran ty  of  Reason." 

Li'ie  Josephu^,  L'ulf.o  of  Alexandria  also  appeal's  in  political  as 
well  as  in  literary  history.  We  met  him  r.s  one  of  (bat  embassy  of 
Alexandrian  Jews  which  waited  on  the  Emperor  Gains  in  39  A. U., 
and  of  which  he  wrote  an  account.  As  a  philosopher,  he  was  one 
of  the  earliest  who  at  templed  to  combine  Greek  and  Jewish  ideas  into 
a  philosophical  system.  On  the  one  band  be  makes  Mi-es  speak 
with  the  lips  of  Socrates,  on  the  other  he  derives  tlie  views  of  Pluto, 
llcraditus,  and  other  (ircek  philosophers  hem  Mosaic  sources.  He 
interprets  the  Old  Teslaeient  allegorically  ;  l.'iir,  his  chief  inspiration 
is  drawn  from  Plato.  In  his  treatment  of  Plato,  in  whose  writings 
he  finds  more  than  Plato  ever  dreamed  of,  lie  is  a  precursor  of  the 
Neoplatonists. 

§  '2.1.  Pi.uTAtWn  was  born  at  CI  ajronea  about  -it!  a.d.,  and  educated 

at  the  University  of  Athens.     Under  Vespasian  he  visited  Peine 

as  an  envoy  from  his  native  place;  and   seems  to  have  won  some 

influence  at  the  imperial  court,     Trajan  granted  him  consular  rank, 
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and  directed  the  governor  of  Acliien  to  avail  himself  of  his 
counsels.  But  the  favour  which  he  enjoyed  at  Home  did  not  Induce 
him  to  quit  his  home,  where  he  lived  a  happy  domestic  life,  and 
died  at  an  advanced  a«e.*  His  attachment  (o  llomlia  was  a  feature 
of  his  character  ;  llcsiixl  and  i'indar,  as  the  two  great  lii-eotian 
]ioets,  had  always  a  special  charm  for  him.  lie  seems  to  have 
occupied  himself  with  informal  teachiuL;  and  lectuiing,  as  well  as 
wiih  willing  his  historical  and  philosophical  works. 

liis  historical  work  consists  of  the  "  Parallel  Lives,"  a  series  of 
forty-six  bmgraphies  of  ^reat  Greek  and  Hoi  rum  statesmen,  grouped 
in  nairs.f  In  every  ease,  except,  in  that  of  the  Gracchi,  a  Greek 
is  compared  with  a  lloniau.  This  way  of  setting  Greek  and  Roman 
history  side  by  side  was  natural  enough  in  a  Greek  under  the 
Fiupire,  recoiniisine;  the  exeatness  of  his  conquerors  as  well  as  that 
nf  his  own  nation.  The  example  of  such  parallels  had  been  set  by 
Cornelius  Nepi;s.  In  some  cases,  such  as  Demosthenes  and  Cicero, 
Alexander  and  C'a.'sar,  the  comparisons  ave  obvious ;  in  others,  such 
as  Pyrrhus  and  Harius,  less  striking.  In  most  cases,  ITularcli 
appends  to  the  pair  of  lives  a  formal  statement  of  the  points  of  like- 
ness and  contrasl.  Besides  these  parallel  lives,  there  are  four 
single  biographies  of  Arfaxcrxes,  Aratus,  Gatba,  and  Otho.  In 
compiling  tins  historical  gallery,  Plutarch  thought  far  less  of  finding 
out  and  relating  what  actually  occurred  than  of  edifying  his 
reader.'  and  promoting  virtue,  He  has  no  idea  of  historical 
criticism  ;  lie  is  much  more  at  home  in  ethical-  disquisition.  He 
loved  anecdotes  which  point  a  moral.  The  consequence  is  that 
perhaps  no  ancient  history  has  been  more  popular  down  to  the 
present  day  than  his  Lives. 

His  other  works  consist  of  numerous  essays  and  treatises  on 
various  subjects,  chiefly  elhiciil,  ii:id  generally  grouped  together 
under  the  title  of  Mi/raUa.  Anion;;  ihein  may  ho  mentioned  the 
"Platonic  Questions  ; "  controversial  pamphlets  a^aiast  the  Stoics 
and  ihe  Epicureans,  and  againsi  supers!  ilicn  :  an  attempt  to  explain 
the  myth  of  Isis  and  Osiris  ;  a  large  number  of  sermons  on  moral 
subjects,  such  as"  Virtue  is  teachable,"  "  Fort  one,"  "Cheerfulness;  " 
a  physical  treatise  on  the  Face  in  the  J  loon  ;i  a  discussion  of  the 
question  "Should  an  old  man  take  part  in  public  life?"     Literary 


CiliiH.ji,    Luc ii :i ilk;    Xirl.iH,    t'irasfus;    F.u- 

Hadrian. 

iim-iws.    S'.Tti.vius  ;     Airrsllrc.is.     ri,mr.,j^ 

t  'I'liiwHis,  lani-.uiuH  :  J.y.  i:r;'i:s  S  una  i 
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ipiestions  are  considered  in  "The  Malice  of  Herodotus"  and  "A 
comparison  of  Aristophanes  ami  Menmder."  His  dialogue  ou 
:l  Music  "  in  very  inipo riant  for  the  history  of  undent  music  and 
moire.  Perhaps  llie  most  attractive  ol'  all  Plutarch's  works  is  the 
.Syiiijiirti-tot,  in  nhus  Books,  coiitaiiiin.:  discussions  oil  all  sorts  of 
subjects  in  llie  form  of  tablelalk.  The  scone  constantly  changes; 
l he  symposia  are  sometimes  at  Alliens,  sometimes  at  Pome,  some- 
times at  the  author's  house.  As  examples  of  the  questions  dis- 
cussed may  be  tma'.tioned,  (ho  number  of  the  Muses;  Uio  gracing 
uf  trees;  the  most  suitable  form  of  enter  lain  meat  at  table;  the 
id  istinence  of  Jews  from  pork. 

§  -S.  Anollier  Greek  essayist,  contemporary  with  Plutarch,  was 
DtONofPnisa,  in  Hilly  ula,  surnauiiiil  f.7fiy/.>vj,^[,,,,ys,'' gold-mouthed,'1 
from  his  eloquence.  He  hail  come  to  Rome  Tinder  Vespasian,  bul 
fell  under  suspicion  with  llondtian,  and,  banished  from  Italy, 
retired  to  the  north  shnre  of  the  Black  So;;.  01  the  old -fashioned 
life  at  Oibia  on  the  Boryst hones,  of  the  enthusiasm  for  Homer 
which  prevailed  in  that  remote  Greek  colony,  and  oi  the  dangers 
whieh  constantly  threatened  Gi'oek  civilisation  in  those  regions 
from  the  Scythians,  he  has  given  an  interesting  account  in  his 
"PiOfysthenie  Discourse"  Under  Nerva  he  was  recalled  to  Pome, 
and  when  he  afterwards  reiurr.ed  to  his  native  town  Prusa,  he 
obtained  some  privileges  for  it  by  his  iulhience  with  Trajan. 
Although  Dion  is  counted  among  the  sophists,*  and  went  about  as 
a  rhetorician,  it  must  be  (said  to  his  honour  that  ha  was  by  no 
means  a  typical  specimen.  He  did  not,  like  the  ordinary  sophist, 
sacrifice  thought  to  expression  ;  he  was  a  deeper  t bin ker — inclined 
to  Stoicism— than  leost.  of  his  class,  and  ho  soiiielinies  makes  a  hit 
lit  the  vapid  sophistic  style.  Of  his  disco  arses  or  essays,  scvtiuty- 
uine  are  extant,  anil  many  of  them  are  most  interesting.  In  the 
Ah.j-Miidrina  he  inveighs  against  the  extravagant  luxury  of  life 
in  Alexandria ;  in  the  Qhj)utiiai.  he  places  in  the  mouth  of  Phidias 
a  description  ami  explanation  of  that  sculptor's  great,  statue  of  /ens 
atOlympia.  In  his  four  discourses  on  monarchy  he  sketches,  for 
the  benefit  of  Trajan,  the  rule  of  an  ideal  sovran.  One  of  the  most 
pleasing  essays  is  the  Eulioim,  in  which  an  idyllic  description  is 
given  of  the  life  of  two  rustic  families  in  a  desolate  part  of  Eiibeea, 
and  a  counter- pie! ure  is  drawn  of  life  in  the  town.  Dion  aimed  at 
writing  pure  Attic  ;  his  chief  models  were  Piilo  and  Xcnophon. 
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:.  The 


ri  remittances  of   Hadrian's 
reer.     His   !ctter   to   the  sc- 

LiilMctcr  of  his  st:iti'snmnslii]i 


ssion.  §  a.  Hadrian's  famik 
§  3.  Hadrian's    personality. 

e  abandons  Traimi's  ^i.ilii  <,-  ;i rn I 
surrenders  the  new  provinces  in  the  east.  §  5.  New  ideas  whicfc 
mark  Hadrian's  reii;,..  $  ;;.  Hadrian  settles  atUiirs  in  the  east  and 
returns  to  Rome.  §  7.  Conspiracy  of  Avidius  Xigrinr.s,  Lusius 
Quietus,  and  two  others  discovered  and  suppressed.  §  8.  The  journcvs 
el  Hadrian  through  the  provinces.  §  !).  Military  reforms.  §  10.  The 
Sarmatian  danger.  Q.  jllareius  Tiirljn,  cnjimisnder  on  the  Danube. 
Measures  for  the  defence  of  M.vsia  and  Daeia.  §  11.  Defence  oi 
I'annonia.  §  lii.  The  li,n,:s  t>:™s-l>  •.linbiw-s.  §  13.  Britain.  De- 
scription of  the  wall  of  Hadrian,  ij  14-.  Hadrian  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and 
Africa.  §  15.  Relations  with  l'arthiii.  §  16.  Hadrian  in  Greece, 
5  17.  His  visit  to  Asia.     §  18.  Egypt.     §   1st.  Jewish  rebellion.    §20. 
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Political  tendencies  of  Hadrian'^.  ;'cve  turnout.  §  21.  Institution  of  the 
Consular  Judges  in  Italy.  AjhtiinUtrativc  changes  in  the  provinces. 
§  a2.  Tin;  organisation  of  n  civil  service,  liscrcusi-d  importance  of  the 
knights.  Position  of  the  Pra-fercm  prelects.  §  23.  New  organisa- 
tion of  the  imperial  /w-'iHiim.  P«si:imi  of  lawi-ers.  The  Perpetual 
EJiet.  §  24.  Hadrian's  relatione  with  the  senate.  §  25.  1'inaucial 
administration.  Sj  2it.  I.i'^ish.th'n  in  neiard  Id  slaves.  Minor  legis- 
lation. §  27.  Bnihli n<-~.  The  Tunplu'  of  Venus  and  Rome.  The 
Mausoleum.  §  28.  Hadrian's  lust  ycais.  Adoption  of  Varus.  New 
meaning  of  CaHtti:  Character  anil  death  of  Vurus.  §  29.  Adoption  of 
Titus  Antoninus,     §  fill.   Death  of  Hadrian.     KesulU  of  his  pruieii.ate. 


§  1,  KoTiviTirsTAsiuNf:  his  advanced  age,  Trajan  had  gone  forlh 
on  his  great  eastern  expedition  without-  having  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  settling  the  sucoess.uai  to  the  Ptiucipate  by  adopting  a 
son.  He  had  indeed  nude  it  clear  enough,  by  various  intuits  of 
favour,  that  ho  designed  P.  vKlius  Hadrian  us,  his  relative,  to  he 
his  successor.  Perhaps,  confident  that  he  had  still  many  years  to 
live,  he  wished  to  postpone  as  long  as  possible  the  act  of  adoption 
and  did  not  care  for  tiie  notion  of  delegating  i.o  another  any  portion 
of  the  supreme  power.  Or  perhaps  he  may  have  thought  that  oven 
without  the  usual  measure  of  adoption  the  succession  of  Hadrian 
was  suilicieully  assured,  and  may  have  been  willimr  to  leave  the 
senate  to  elect  as  Princops,  without  any  apparent  constraint,  one 
who  was  not  (he  son  of  an  Augustus  or  a  Ciesar.  There  is,  certainly, 
little  reason  to  suppose  that  he  had  not  himself  decided  ou  his 
successor,  and  that  he  looked  forward  to  testing  the  merits  of 
possible  eatididat.es  in  the  Parthian  expedition.  He  had  already 
shown  such  favour  lo  Hadrian  that  to  have  preferred  another  would 
have  inevitably  led  fo  civil  war,  and  Trajan  could  not  have  failed  to 
foresee  the  result.  In  any  case,  he  fumul  himself  in  the  presence 
of  death  before  he  had  formally  declared  bis  will  on  this  important 
question.  Plotina,  who  was  a  warm  supporter  of  Hadrian's  in- 
terests, seems  to  have  induced  the  dying  Emperor  to  sign  at  the 
last  moment  a  "  letter  of  adoption,"  or  at  least  signify  his  consent 
to  the  act.  It  was  reported,  however,  at  the  lime,  that  this  eon- 
sent  was  a  fiction  contrived  by  Plotina.  Whether  genuine  Or  not, 
the  letter  reached  Hadrian  at  Antioch  on  August  0,  two  days 
before  the  news  of  Trajan's  death  arrived,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  represented  T-ajau's  teal  wishes. 

§  2.    The   family  of  Hadrian   belonged    originally   lo   Hadria,  a 
municipality  of  Picenum,  hut  had  settled  in  the  Iloman  colony  oi       .-, 
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Italics,  liis  father,  Iladiianus  Afer,  was  a  lirst  cousin  of  Trajan.* 
Hadrian  himself  was  bom  at  Home  (January  24,  7R  a.d.).     He 

nit-oral  early  upon  the  usual  official  cnicer,  and,  after  the  viginti- 
viraie,  became  a  legionary  tribune.  Under  Trajan  bo  was  promoted 
lobcqmestor(I01  a.d.)  and  tribune  of  the  people  (105  a.d.).  The 
Empress  Plot  ha  si  i  owed  marked  favour  to  bini,  and  (broach  her 
influence  he  was  permitted  to  contract  a  marriage  with  Julia  Sabina, 
the  grand-daughter  uf  Marciaua,  Trajan';?  sister.  As  Trajan  iiad  no 
children,  this  alliance  was  naturally  held  !  :>  be  significant.  In  the 
second  Dacian  war  Hadrian  commanded  a  !oe;:on,  and  in  recognition 
of  his  services  the  Emperor  presented  him  with  a  diamond  ring 
which  lie  had  himself  received  from  2s*erva..  lie  became  prajtor  in 
due  course  of  time,  ar.d  in  108  a.d.  was  elected  as  a  snifter  consul. 
About  the  same  lime  be  was  appointed  hiatus  of  Lower  I'annnnia. 
After  the  death  of  fjiciiULs  Hum,  bis  inflne  ice  with  Trajan  doubtless 
increased.  Ho  look  part  in  the  eastern  expedition,  and  in  117  a.d, 
was  appointed  hiatus  of  Syria,  with  an  extraordinary  military 
command  during  the  Empcrot's  absence;  and  in  the  same  year 
was  a  second  time  consul. 

On  receiving  the  news  of  Trajan's  death.  Hadrian  was  proclaimed 
Impcrator  by  the  soldiers,  having  secured  their  allegiance  by  pro- 
mising thorn  a  donative  oi  double  the  usual  amount.  Ho  then 
wroto  a  modest  letter  to  the  senate,  taking,  as  the  adopted  son  of 
Trajan,  for  their  recognition,  and  excusing  the  r.nconsl.il.utii.jial 
i.etlon  i.,f  liie  soldiers  i: t  hl' !; ;i: ■  '-v !o: :. Li'i i ' .if  ium  as  j'knpeior  before  lie 
bad  been  elected  by  the  senate.  Although  there  were  many 
members  of  the  senate  adverse  to  Hadrian,  no  opposition  was 
organised  against  bis  claim:  bis  respectful  letter  produced  a 
favourable  impression;  and  the  various  powers  which  belonged  to 
the  Prineops  were  duly  conferred  on  Ilirn.t 

ti  3.  lladtim  bad  received  as  a  boy  an  education  in  Greek  letters, 
perhaps  at  Athens,  and  he  showed  such  a  decided  leaning  to  Creek 
life  and  thought  that  he  was  jestingly  called  the  "  t_i-reckihg.v 
-  TiajiumsO) 
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'Hue  ] t is  interest  in  things  not  Roman  went  farther  than  Greece.  He 
was  attracted  by  the  anliipti'.h  s,  tin:  mysteries  and  the  ruuicu'icc  of  tin.: 
cast,  and  studied  oriental  philosophies  and  religious  with  curiosity. 
He  was,  in  fact,  a  cosmopolitan,  and  liked  to  place  himself  in  touch 
with  all  the  various  races  and  creeds  ami  institutions  which  had 
been  gathered  together  in  the  complex  of  the  Roman  1'hnpire.  He 
was  eminently  susceptible  of  new  ideas,  and  must  have  been 
impatient  uf  the  narrow  prejudices  of  the  aristocracy  of  Rome.  It 
may  be  readily  imagined  that  such  a,  man  could  not  win  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  senate;  and  though  the  nobles  bad  to  cloke  their 
feelings  during  his  lifetime,  their  antipathy  expressed  itself  after 
his  death  in  detraction  and  calumny.  The  note  of  his  character 
was  a  certain  restless  curiosity.  1  le  desired  to  see  all  that  was  to 
he  seen,  to  know  all  that  was  to  be  known,  to  do  all  that  was  to  be 
done.  He  visited  all  the  provinces  of  the  Empire,  and  in  each 
province  he  was  as  much  a  -ighisoer  as  a:i administrator.  He  wrote 
poetry;  attempted  painting;  acquainted  himself  with  all  the 
systems  of  philosophy.  It  accorded  with  his  character  that  ho  had 
an  extravagant  passion  for  the  excitement  of  the  chase.  The 
personality  of  lids  "  searcher  out  of  ail  curiosities '  *  is  indicated  in 
his  countenance  as  we  sej  it  in  his  numerous  busts.  The  head  is 
bent  a  little,  as  it"  tooatcli  every  sound  ;  the  eyes  and  mouth  suggest 
the  quickness  and  liveliness  of  an  intellect  determined  that 
nothing  snail  escape  it.  The  type  of  lace  is  neither  Roman  nor 
yet  Greek.  In  toe  gallery  of  imperial  busts,  his  is  the  first  marked 
by  a  beard.  Whether  be  wore  it,  as  some  said,  to  disguise  a  soar, 
or  whether  it  was  characteristic  of  the  "  Greek  ling,"  it  may  be 
regarded  as  an  outward  sign  of  a  new  type  of  l'mperor.  Hadrian 
had  his  faults  ami  foibles  as  well  as  his  striking  ipui'.itie.s.  Although 
he  took  wide  views  as  a  statesman  arid  a  thinker,  he  was  tint  above 
petty  ambitions  ;  although  he  was  eminently  tolerant,  he  was  not 
superior  to  feeling  jealousy  at  the  merits  of  men  who  followed  as 
their  special  calling  pursuits  in  which  lie  eugaged  as  a  dilettante, 
lie  was  suspicious  and  dit-lrustiul  of  those  who  surrounded  him; 
and  naturally  was  not  able  to  awaken  their  confidence  or  engage 
their  affection.  The  rhetorician  Tronto  says  that  he  regarded 
Hadrian  rather  as  a  god  to  be  propitiated  than  as  a  matt  to 
be  loved. 

§  S.  Hadrian  was  a  statesman  of  great  ability,  but.  by  no  means 
of  transcendent  genius.     Indeed,  at  this  time,  there  was  little  scope 

•  (.'iiri,)s:iati!!i]      omnium      f>x|)lora.t<>r  ;  tbt  lime,  "wc  miss  that  unity  uf  Jim  and 
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for  a  man  of  genius.  What  makes  him  so  remarkable,  and  his 
reign  so  unique,  is  the  circumstance  thai  he  embodied  and  repre- 
sented in  his  own  person  the  tendencies  of  the  period,  ar.d  revealed 
and  developed  tliosc  tendencies  in  his  policy.  It  rarely  happens 
that  the  most  typical  man  of  an  age  is  selected  hy  destiny  to  be  a 
sovran.  It  happened  in  the  case  of  Hadrian;  and  his  reign  derive? 
much  of  its  peculiar  interest  from  this  coincidence.  He  was  not  a 
Military  monarch  ;  and  here,  cons; .icuoiish  ,  he  was  in  touch  with  his 
age.  Tlie  Roman  world  wanted  peace  and  rest ;  men  did  not  yearn 
for  conquest:  and  the  military  policy  of  Trajan,  however  plausible 
it  may  have  seemed  from  a  theoretical  point  of  view,  however 
necessary  it  may  have  been  up  to  a  cerlain  point,  was  not  in 
harmony  with  (he  spirit  of  his  time.  In  this  respect,  Hadrian 
marked  his  position  clearly  nt  ihe  outset.  The  first  important  ae! 
of  his  reign  was  the  surrender  of  the  three  new  eastern  provinces, 
which  Trajan  had  annexed,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  and  Assyria.. 
The  new  Emperor  thes  declared  thai  he  icgarded  'Trajan's  oriental 
expedition  as  a  huge  mistake,  that  he  definitely  abandoned  the 
project  of  extending  the  empire  eastward,  and  that  he  recurred  to 
the  policy  of  Augustus.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  it  might 
not  have  been  wiser  to  retain  Armenia,  while  alia  nooning  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  Assyria.  Dislike  of  Trajan's  war  policy  as  a  whole  may 
have  carried  Hadrian  too  far  in  his  reaction.  It  is  even  said  that 
he  contemplated  the  surrender  of  Dacia,  hut  if  so,  he  was  wise 
enough  to  abandon  the  idea.  Daeia,  in  which  a  large  number  of 
Human  colonists  had  taken  up  their  abode,  was  in  quite  a  different 
position  from  the  annexations  beyond  lae  Euphrates,  where  no 
Roman  settlements  had  yet  been  made.  Of  resigning  Arabia, 
Trajan's  oilier  new  province,  there  was  no  question. 

5  ~>.  This  first  act.  oflTadrian  struck  the  keynote  ofhis  reign,  and 
inaugurated  that,  remarkable  period  of  neatly  half  a  century,  in 
which  the  Roman  world  enjoyed  a  measure  of  peace  and  happiness, 
which  it.  had  never  enjoyed  before  and  was  never  to  enjoy  again. 
The  thought  was  beginning  to  force  itself  on  people,  more  or  less 
consciously,  that  men  were  not  made  for  the  state,  but  that  the 
state  was  made  for  men  ;  and  Hadrian's  policy  expressed  and 
realised  this  thought.  Trajan  had  been  tempted  to  make  the 
extension  of  tiie  Empire,  and  military  glory,  ends  in  themselves; 
Hadrian  regarded  the  defence,  of  the  frontiers  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  army  merely  as  means  to  the  prosperity  of  his  subjects.  lie 
lolly  recognised  the  necessity  of  luainiaining  a  strong  military 
force,  and  of  being  prepared  to  tight  in  case  of  need ;  and  he  devoted 
himself  to  the  reform  of  the  military  service.  Closely  con  nee  ted 
with  this  view  of  the  state,  and  at  the  same  time  characteristic  of       ... 
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hiscosmopolitan  temper,  nas^Iadriau's  interest  iii  tlje  nrovinces.  The 

importance  of  the  welfare  of  Hie  provinces  had  been  recognised  by 
Julius  t.';esar,  arid  had  boon  always  a  political  principle  under  the 
Empire,  lint  Hadrian  sympathised  with  the  provincials  nun 
thoroughly  than  any  of  bis  predecessors,  and  roaiiy  felt  that  the 
provinces  were  nut  mad'.'  merely  to  serve  Home  and  Italy.  Ho  was 
himself  less  at  home  in  Home  thin  in  any  part  of  his  Umpire,  and 
hardly  a  third  part  of  his  reign  of  twenty-one  years  was  spent  on 
Italian  soil.  He  saw  that  personal  acquaintance  on  the  part  of 
the-  ruler  with  the  affairs  of  eaeh  pruvinee  was  requisite  for  a 
sound  administration;  and  ids  journeys  through  the  provinces  are 
a  unique  and  striking  feature  of  his  reign.  His  oilier  great  work 
was  the  creation  of  a  civil  sen-ice. 

We  must,  not  fail  i.o  note  that  in  the  period  of  peaee  and  pro- 
sperity which  was  inaugurated  by  Hadrian  and  continued  by  his 
two  next  successors,  a  great  social  and  spiritual  change,  of  deep 
significance  for  the  future  of  the  Kmpire  and  also  for  the  future  of 
the  world,  was  being  accomplished.  The  process  was  silent  and 
almost  eseapes  our  observation ;  hut  the  results  arc  clear.  The 
principle  of  Immunity,  as  opposed  to  Tinman  exchtsiveness,  was 
becoming  widely  recognised  ;  ami  a  spirit  of  cosmopolitanism  was 
taking  possession  f!f  jjio  world.  Ti.o  way  was  being  prepared  for  tiie 
diffusion  Lit"  Christianity.  This  new  spirit  was  injurious  to  the 
power  of  Iioluo,  but  advantageous  for  the  future  development  of 
Europe.  It  helped  .hi  the  decline  of  the  Empire,  but  if,  was  also  the 
beginning  of  the  transformation  of  tiie  ancient  into  the  modern 
world.     Hadrian  is  the-  first  gn.af  representative  of  this  new  spirit. 

Militakv 

S  fi.  The  iasl  mouths  of  the  year  (117  a. is.)  were  occupied  with 
urdering  the  affairs  of  the  easi.  The  rart.liian  quest  inn  was  settled, 
as  has  been  already  said,  by  sumnderir.g  Trajan's  conquests, 
abandoning  the  cause  of  Parthamaspntrs,  and  recognising  king 
Ghosroes.  In  order  to  retain  the  new  conquests  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  increase  the  army,  and  the  financial  condition  of 
the  Empire  would  not  have  admitted  such  a  step  withoul  an  increase 
of  taxation.  Moreover,  under  Trajan's  military  reign,  too  little 
attention  had  been  paid  to  internal  administration.  These  con- 
siderations alone  were  sufficient  to  move  Hadrian  to  adopt  a  totally 
different  policy  from  Unit  of  his  predecessor.  The  danger  of  ex- 
tending the  frontier  may  have  also  been  brought  home  to  him  by 
the   reports  which   arrived  of  r.istorbauecs   freaking  out  in  remote 
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comers  of  the  realm.  Tho  ]  iritcis  in  flu1  far  north,  !ln.:  ?arr.ia;ia:i;- 
□n  the  Danube,  the  Moor?  in  the  west  were  all  giving  signs  of 
rebellion;  while  the  vising  of  the  Jews  in  Pah  stine  and  Libya, 
not  yet  completely  allayed,  was  in  itself  an  adverse,  comment  on 
orictdat  o\peditio!ts.  Hadrian  probably  vidtcd  Palestine  and  Kay]  it 
himself,  to  hasten  the  suppression  of  the  Jewish  revolt,  which  was 
carnal  out  by  bis  able  uiucor  Q.  Marcitis  Turbo.  He  appointed 
Catilius  fieverus  to  the  post  of  legalus.  of  Hyria,  which  bo  had 
occupied  hi  in. sell'  In  fore  bis  elevation  lo  the  Principate.  He 
removed  Lllsius  Quietus  from  the  governorship  of  Jndea,  and  sent 
him  to  his  native  land.  Mauretania,  apparently  in  older  to  quel! 
i  revolt  which  was  breaking  out  anion;!  his  countrymen.  But 
Lusius,  who  was  by  no  means  well  disponed  to  tho  new  Lmperor, 
and  disliked  tbe  change  nf  policy,  showed  no  energy  in  crushing  tbe 
movement,  or  perhaps  enrouragid  it.  At  all  events  Hadrian  found  it 
necessary  to  send  Turbo,  who  bad  already  suppressed  tho  Jews,  to 
suppress  the  Moors  also;  and  wo  are  told  that  he  "disarmed 
Lusius  Quietus." 

Hadrian  travelled  by  way  of  lllyiicim  to  Rome,  which  he 
reached  early  in  118  A.D.  He  was  favourably  received  by  the 
senate,  to  whicli  be  now  renewed  in  person  tho  respectful  overtures 
which  be  bad  already  much:  by  letter.  The  title  I'ulci'  'pal.rin:  was 
offend  to  him,  but  he  refused  it,  on  the  ground  that  Augustus  had 
received  it  at  a  late  period  of  bis  reign  :  and  did  not  accept  it  until 
128  a.d.  lie  celebrated  the  Parthian  triumph  of  Trajan,  tbe  image 
of  the  dead  Emperor  being  borne  in  the  triumphal  car. 

§  7.  Hadrian  was  not  long  at  Home  before  lie  bad  to  hurry  away 
to  tbe  Danube  to  meet  a  Sarmaiiau  invasion,  and  during  his  absence 
his  throne  was  threatened  by  a  conspiracy  in  which  four  men  (if 
(treat  distinction  were  implicated.  Tbe  leader  was  a  consular  named 
Avidius  Nigriuus,  whom  (he  Kinperor  seems  to  have  regarded  with 
special  favour,  and  perhaps  intended  to  choose  as  bis  successor  in 
the  T'i-incipate.  Besides  another  consular,  l'ubiilius  L'elsus,  two 
officers  of  high  military  reputation,  Cornelius  i'altua,  tbe  conqueror 
of  Arabia,  and  Lusius  Quietus,  who  had  already  displayed  a  disloyal 
spirit  in  Mauretania,  took  part  in  the  plot.  Tbe  implication  of 
these  two  generals  suggests  tie;;,  dissatisfaetinn  was  fdc  in  military 
circles  at  the  peace  policy  of  tbe  new  Emperor.  Tbe  intention  of 
tbe  conspirators  was  to  kill  Hadrian  when  lie  was  either  hunting  or 
perform  in;:;  a  sacrifice,  But  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  the  senate 
showed  i heir  zeal  and  loyally  by  ordering  the  four  conspirators  to 
be  put  to  death.  When  the  news  of  Ike  affair  readied  Hadrian, 
be  placed  the  eonJ.aei.  of  affairs  uii  the  1'iinube  frontier  in  the 
bauds  of   Ids    trusted  ..ilicer.  Mareins   Turbo,  and    hastened  buck  t.. 
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Rome  (August),  Hi.'  regretted  the  execution  of  the  culprits,  which 
was  an  unpopular  aet ;  and  althongh.  the  senate  bad  lifted  without, 
consulting  hiin,  he  was  blamed  fur  it.  To  dissip.itfi  the  feelings  of 
alarm,  which  the  occurrence  bad  caused,  and  to  show  that 
terrorism  was  not  to  ho  i  be  policy  of  Ids  reign,  he  voluntarily  took 
an  oath  never  to  pass  sentence  of  death  on  a  senator,  as  Trajan  iiad 
done  before  him. 

During  the  next  years,  Hadrian  scorns  to  have  devoted  himself  to 
internal  reforms  in  Rome  and  Italy.  In  119  a.d.  ho  was  consul 
fur  the  third,  and  last  lime,  and  in  (he  same  year  be  undertook  a 
journey  through  southern  Italy.  In  121  a.d.,  having  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  the  Temple  of  Rome  and  Vemts  (April  21),  he 
started  on  bis  first  great  journey  through  tbe  provinces.  As  he 
in  feuded  to  be  absent  for  a  considerable  time,  it  was  neees.sa.ry  to 
leave  the  control  of  Homo  in  i.r nit. worthy  hands.  The  safety  of  the 
city  lay  with  tbe.  commanders  of  the  praetorian  guards.  Hadrian 
had  not  full  confidence  in  Attiamis  and  Similis,  the  two  prefects 
who  were  in  office  at  his  accession.  Attianna  had  given  him 
support  at  the  critical  moment  when  bis  installation  as  Trineeps 
was  doubtful,  ami  on  thru  account  might  liavc  proved  presumptuous  : 
while  Simi'iih  was  a  man  of  independent  ideas.  Accordingly  they 
were,  removed,  and  Q.  .March's  Turbo,  along  with  C.  Septicius 
Clams,  appointed  in  their  stead. 

§8.  Hadrian  under  look  (.wo  greaf  journeys  through  the  provinces. 
The  first  begun  in  spring  121  a.d.  and  ended  with  his  return  to 
lionie  at.  the  end  of  1^0  .*.D.  The  second  began  in  spring  li'll  a.d. 
and  ended  with  bis  return  to  Rome  early  in  134  A.l>.  On  the  first 
occasion  ho  visited  almost  all  the  provinces  of  tbe  Umpire,  both 
western  and  eastern.  But  on  the  second  occasion  lie  only  visited 
the  eastern.  Tins  was  probably  due  to  the  outbreak  of  the  , Jewish 
rebellion,  which  recalled  him  to  Judca  as  he  was  retracing  bis  path 
to  the  west  (1.31—3  3-  a.d.)  ;  so  that  at  this  point  his  second  long 
absence  from  Koine  ceases  to  he  a  provincial  tour.  Besides  these 
two  great  journeys,  he  undertook,  in  the  interval  between  them,  a 
lesser  journey  to  (he  African  provinces  (128  a.d.). 

The  exact  route  of  Ids  first  journey  is  not  in  all  respects  certain, 
but  it  scows  to  have  been  as  follows.  Having  made  a  progress 
through  eastern  Ga.ul,  and  probably  visited  I.ugudnnuin,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  tbe  province  of  Upper  Germany,  a.nd  thence  along  the 
northern  frontier  of  Ihi'i.ia  ami  Xoricuin,  into  lVinnoina.  lioturn- 
ing,  doubtless  by  a  different  route,  through  these  provinces,  lie 
reached  tbe  Ilhirc  again,  proceeded  to  Leaver  Gerniany,  an'l  passing 
through  tbe  laud  of  the  lint  avian-;,  crossed  uve;  to  Ibitaiu  (122  a.d.). 
Having  remained    there  for   some    mouths  ]io  returned  to  Gaol,  ami 
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travel lud  through  the  western  regions  of  that  country  to  Spain, 
where  he  visited  Tarraco.  A  revolt  of  the  Moors  induced  him 
to  visit  Mauretauia,  though  this  perhaps  was  not  part  of  his  pro- 
gramme, anil  thence  he  went  on  to  Africa,  and  possibly  to  Libya. 
Crossing  over  to  Asia  Minor,  ho  lirst  vi.sh.nl  the  cities  on  the  coast* 
and  then  travelled  through  the  interior  to  l.he  Euphrates  (123  A.m). 
Kelurniug  by  the  coast  of  the  Euxine,  ho  traversed  I'ontkis  and 
Dithynia,  and  crossed  over  into  Thrace,  whence,  advancing  through 
Macedonia,  he  reached  successively  Kpirus  and  Thessaly.  In 
autumn  125  A.n,  he  arrived  at  Alliens,  where  he  spmt  the  winter 
and  spring,  and  made  a  tour  in  the  Peloponnesus  in  the  follow-in;; 
summer,  whence  lie  returned  to  lio:tie,  Inking  Sicily  on  the  way 
(126A.O.). 

His  second  journey  began  by  a  second  visit  to  Athens,  where  he 
spent  another  winter  (12ii  -ISO  a.d.).  Then  he  sailed  to  the  south 
coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  lauding  inCariaor  Lye  in  travelled  through 
1'isidia  and  Cilieia,  into  Syria,  reaching  Anl.ioeli  by  June.  In  the 
same  summer  be  visited  Palmyra,  Jadca,  and  Arabia,  and  proceeded 
in  autumn  to  Egypt,  where  lie  spent  the  greater  part  of  a  year, 
returning  in  the  later  part  of  131  a.d.  to  Syrin,  whence  he  set  out 
for  ihe  west.  He  was  then  recalled  by  the  Jewish  revolt,  and  spent 
two  years  on.  the  scene  of  warfare. 

These  imperial  visits  may  in  some  rases  have  been  burdensome 
and  expensive  to  the  provincials  at  the  time,  but  there  call  he 
no  doubt  that  they  conduced  to  the  prosperity  of  the  subject 
lands.  The  Emperor  saw  with  Ids  own  eyes  the  condition  and 
needs  of  each  province,  and  also  tlie  exact  importance  of  each  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  Empire.  We  ea:mot  trace  ail  that  lie  did 
in  the  correction  of  abuses,  or  in  t'ovtberiiie.  the  economical  interests 
of  Wits  lands  which  lie  visited.  But  we  knew  how  he  tried  to  secure 
the  indispensable  condition  of  peaceful  development,  namely,  the 
safety  of  the  I'lmpbe  against  invaders.  Hadrian  never  lest  sight  of 
this  end.  His  care  in  providing  for  it  was  exhibited  in  two  ways  ; 
(1)  be  introduced  a  number  of  vital  reforms  into  the  army,  and  the 
military  system  ;  (ll)  be  developed,  wild  more  consistency  I  lam 
any  Emperor  before  liim,  I  bo  method  of  defending  the  frontiers  by 
artificial  moans. 

§  !).  The  military  reforms  of  lladiian  went  into  the  minutest 
details,  and  he  may  bo  coi.si.ieivd  the  oi  iginator  of  the  military 
system  of  the  later  Empire.  His  changes  alieclcd  both  i actios  and 
■liscip!  '!'■. 

Mis  great  reform  in  luetics  was  the  introduction  of  liic  phalanx, 
not  exactly  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  but  an  improved  form.  The 
necessity  of  superseding  the  old  legionary  battle-array  seems  to  have 
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been  proved  in  recent  warfare.  Hadrian  directed  all  his  uhiecrs  tu 
study  carefully  the  tactics  and  amis  of  t'ao  barbarian?,  I'arlhiaus 
and  Armenians  in  the  east,  tsannariaas  beyond  (be  J  Ian  abe,  Celts  in 
Britain,  lie  also  introduced  oriental  armour  and  heavily. armed 
cavalry.  Ilia  l.lataviau  s4uiii.lr01.1s  were  so  well  drilled  that  they 
could  swim  across  rivers  in  panoply.*  Improvements  were  made 
in  the  military  engines,  with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  rapid  motion 
of  the  army. 

Hadrian  found  that  the  discipline  of  the  Camp  had  degenerated, 
and  he  spent  the  greatest  pains  in  restoring  it,  and  made  it  stricter 
than  ever.  He  increased  the  number  of  centurions,  and  only 
allowed  ihnse  to  he  app.^nleo.  who  were  of  strung  body  iii.id  gnod 
character.  He  admitted  none  (0  the  legionary  tribunate  who  were 
Hot  of  mature  age.  Leaves  of  absence  were  rarely  granted,  and 
everything  that  could  have  an  enervating  effect  on  the  soldiers  w;e. 
removed  hum  the  camp?.  Hut  notwithstanding  his  strictness  lie 
was  very  popular  wil.li  the  men,  and  there  was  not  a  single  mutiny 
throughout  his  peaceful  reign.  This  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
In;  shared  wii.li  tins  Soldiers  their  exercises  and  privations,  whenever 
ho  visited  the  camps,  and  required  of  ilium  tu  undergo  no  hardships 
which  he  was  not  ready  to  undergo  himself.  His  dress  was 
severely  simple ;  his  repast  consisted  of  the  same  plain  food — lard, 
cheese,  and  sour  wine — as  that  of  the  legionaries  themselves.  On 
the  march,  he  used  to  walk  or  ride  in  full  armour  and  bareheaded, 
amid  the  snows  of  Caledonia  or  beneath  the  hot  sun  of  Figypt ;  and 
never  made  use  of  a  vehicle.  He  concerned  himself  with  every 
detail  of  military  life.  He  used  to  visit  the  ambulances  every  day, 
used  to  attend  to  the  commissariat,  and  insect,  the  arms,  dress,  and 
1  of  the  soldiers.  On  coins  he  is  often  represented  as 
At  Laniba-sis  hi  Africa,  where  he  founded 
lp,  of  which  the  p/'ivlijrin-n,  or  general's  quarters,  still 
stands,  a  pedestal  lias  burn  found,  on  whieli  is  inscribed  a  speech 
which  lie  delivered  to  legion  III.  Augusta,  lie  praises  the  soldiers 
for  their  performance  of  [he  most  diltieuK.  exercises,  fur  executing  in 
a  single  day  works  which  would  employ  others  for  11  week,  hi  their 
sham  battles,  and  other  achievements.  Under  no  Emperor  was  the 
army  in  more  eilicient  condhion  than  under  Hadrian. 

In  regard  to  the  fleet,  Hadrian  introduced  the  regulation  that  all 
the  marines  should  possess  ius  Lutiunm.     Thus  no  ltoman  citizen, 
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whether  Italian  or  provincial,  could  serve  in  the  lleet.  The  service 
was  only  optin  to  those  who  possessed  i.ntiii  rights,  or  those  wlio 
possessed  neither  Human  nor  Latin  rights;  the  latter  received  ins 
Latinum  on  entering  the  service.* 


§  10.  The  Sarmatian  races  which  were  separated  from  each 
other   "by   the  province  of  Darin,   the   Itoxoluii   on  the  east  and 

the  Jazyges  on  the  west,  kept  Lip  mutual  communication,  and 
formed  a  league  against,  the  Empire  alter  the  accession  of  Hadrian. 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  war  is  said  to  have  been  that  the 
Roman  government  refused  to  conlinue  the  subsidy  which  Trajan 
had  consented  to  pay  to  the  king  of  the  lloxolani.  The  barbarians 
I'lnhalily  invaik'l  Dacia,  and  Hadrian,  as  we  have  seen,  was  obliged 
(o  leave  Koine  shortly  after  his  arrival  and  take  the  Held  against 
them  (118  A.D.),  Although  successful  in  ibis  war,  he  consented  In 
a  compact  by  which  he  agreed  ;o  renew  the  subsidy  claimed  by  the 
lloxolani,  and  the  king  of  that  people  received  [Ionian  citizenship 
and  became  a  lioniau  vassal,  Uncalled  !>:■  Rome  by  the  Conspiracy 
nf  Nigiiuus,  Hadrian  appointee,  Q.  Matcius  Turbo  to  a  special 
military  command  over  both  provinces  of  Paunoaia  and  Dacia, 
althoagh  Turbo  was  only  of  equestrian  raid;,  and  gave  him  the 
Same  title  and  dignity  winch  the  prefect  of  Hgypt  possessed. 

Hut  liidtian  was  not  content  with  averting  the  preseiit  danger. 
He  sought  to  guard  against  l'uiure  invasions,  on  the  one  hand  of 
l'annonia  by  the  Jazyges,  on  the  other  hand  of  Mcesia  by  the 
Itoxolani,  and  with  this  view  constructed  lines  of  Ibrliiication.  The 
new  fortress  of  Trocsmis  (Iglitza),  in  the  delta  of  the  Danube, 
commanded  the  route  of  invaders  coining  through  Hessarabia,  and 
formed  one  of  a  number  of  posts  along  the  Etmnc  Coast, — Odcssus 
(Varna),  Tomi  (Kustcndjc),  Trocsmis,  'J'yras  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Dniester,  Olbia  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper,  Panticnpnmm  in  the 
Tauric  peninsula,  between  wliieh  constant  eonnectioii  was  kept  up 
by  the  Pontic  fleet.  Panticapasum  was  at  this  time  under  thy 
government  of  a  ihmuatian  prince,  who  professed  warm  friendship 
for  Hadrian  and  tbe  Empire. 

11  is  said  that  Hadrian,  in  order  to  protect  the  provinces  south  of 
the  Danube  from  the  chance  of  an  invasion  by  way  of  Dacia,  broke 
down  the  upper  part  of  the  great  bridge  which  Trajan   had   con- 
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structed  at  Turnu.  Sever  in.  The  truth  ijf  this  statement  has  been 
questioned  ;  but.it  may  have  been  found  that  the  intercourse  be- 
tween the  northern  ami  southern  banks  of  the  Danube  was  still 
carried,  on  chiefly  by  boat,  anil  washlllo  facilitated  by  [he  existence 
of  one  bridge,  and  the  I'^iujujioi  may  have  determined  to  sacrifice  it, 
l'ossibly  he  substituted  a  drawbridge.  To  him,  perhaps,  were  due 
many  of  the  forts  which  protected  the  valleys  and  Raises  of  the 
eastern  Carpathians.  But  though  he  regarded  the  province  as  out- 
lying and  insecure,  lie  did  much  for  developing  its  resources  ami 
llomanisiug  it.  "Under  hiin  began  the  Bettlcmenta  of  veteran 
soldiers,  and  a  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  mining  works.  The 
administration  of  Dacia  was  changed  (120  a.i>.)  by  its  division,  like 
1'annonia  and  M.vsia,  into  two  provinces,  Upper  and  Lower  Dacia, 
governed  by  legati, 

§  11.  Hadrian  busied  himself  equally  with  the  defence  uf  the 
middle  Danube  in  1'annonia.  It  was  here  most  conspicuously  I  hat  he 
put  into  practice  a  new  principle  of  investing  with  a  munieiiud 
character  the  most  important  frontier  station-!,  and  combining  civil 
with  military  life.  Tlds  was  easy.  1'or  not  only  did  many  (rades- 
i  eoplc  settle  close  to  important  eainpi,  bill,  the  veterans,  after  their 
discharge,  used  for  the  uiost  part  to  remain  in  the  same  place ;  and 
thus  were  formed  town  settlements,  separate  from  tile  camp,  and 
known  as  umtibsi  or  "the  booths."  Trajan  had  tried  the  ex- 
periment in  the  ease  of  Casita  Vetera  and  Ulpia  Xovkiuiagus. 
Hadrian  transformed  into  colonies  the  two  he  ad- quarters  of  the 
troops  of  Lower  1'annouia,  Aquincum,  which  is  now  the  capital 
of  Hungary,  and  Mursa  (Eszeg),  where  the  Drave  flows  into 
the  Danube.  In  Upper  1'annonia,  the  three  chiel'  stations  of 
legions  were  Vindohona  (Vienna),  Caruuntum  (l.'etroneil),  and 
Ih-igolio  (O-Szony).  These  ho  C'.iuvcrted  into  Komau  cities,  as  well 
us  other  stations  of  less  renown.*  Viminacium  anil  Nicopolis,  in 
Upper  Mcesia,  and  Augusta  Vindelicormn,  in  Ihelia,  were  treated 
in  the  saineway.  These  changes  were  ]in.babiy  inaugurated  during 
Hadrian's  visit  to  these  regions  in  ll'l  a.Ii.  It  is  also  to  beobserved 
lhat  he  transferred  a  considerable  ]iart  of  southern  1'ar.nonia  to 
Italy ;  and  colonised  anew  Hie  Flavian  foundation  of  Siseia  on  the 
Have.  Thus,  while  he  was  providing  for  the  defence  of  the  Umpire, 
Hadrian  was  also  carrying  on  the  work  of  liomanisai.iun, 

S  12.  As  far  as  licgina  Castra  ( "liege  iisburg)  it  was  only  necessary 
to  reinforce  the  natural  defence  of  (lie  Danube  by  a  hue  of  for  Is. 
Xev.-  t.l.e  idea  whieh  Hadrian  em  Lav  cured  to  carry  oul  systematically 
was  to  supplement  natural  defences  of  water  by  artificial  defences  of 

■  TIicm  f.i  11 1  illations  "f  Hadrian  are  |  Ppitlie-t  "  /Elian  "  tn  in  scrip!  km  9  -.  (•.(;., 
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wall.  To  him  we  may  attribute  with  great  probability  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Roman  wall  which  protected  the  corner  between  the 
Rhine  ami  the  Danube,  and  marked  the  Iira«  tmns-1'k'.nnhiaini*.* 
Tr.ijan  luul  doubtless  already  do] end cd  the  cxpo.-ed  region  by  a  line 
of  forts,  which  Hadrian  now  connected  by  n  wall  which  ca.ii  still 
lx;  traced  from  tlie  Danube  (a  little  above  Kthlhoiin),  to  the  limes 
trai,a-li!i'.'>iinutfi  (near  Wei  *h  eh  a).  It.  is  quite  possible  that  part  of 
the  line  of  wall,  running  southward  from  the  Itfain  and  botmdir.g 
tiic  agr't,  Dcr;iimi.ilen,  may  be  also  dnc  to  him,  and  not  to  the 
Flavian  Rmpcrorn. 

'l."l;o  Germans  ,-;eem  to  have  given  no  trouble  in  this  reign.  One 
trite  accepted  a  king  appointed  by  f.l:o  Lmperor.  In  his  progress 
llirough  Lower  Germany  Hadrian  founded  Forum  Hadriaui  ir. 
an  island  close  to  liie  Tiatavian  l.ugudumun. 

The  administration  of  1he  two  provinces  of  Germany  was 
changed.  Hitherto,  it  will  ho  remembered,  their  lf;:nti  were  only 
military  cr.nni  andors,  and  (he  civil  r.druini  Oration  was  in  the  hands 
i  if  the  lupKitus  of  l'.olgira.  Henceforward,  I'pp.cr  and  Lower  tierniimy 
have  each  a  legates  possessing  civil  powers  ;  bur.  (bey  are  .still 
financially  connected  with  Btlgica,  inasmuch  as  the  Belgic  pro- 
curator collects  (be  taxes  in  tin;  Germanics. 

§  13.  In  Britain,  which  he  reached  in  122  A.n.,  there  was  much 
to  be  done  and  some  cau.se  for  serious  anxiety.  Little  hold  could 
ie  kept  en  the  lands  beyond  the  Tyae,  winch  Agrioola  bad  tried  to 
compter,  aud  even  south  of  tiie  Tyuu  the  Brigantes,  by  no  means 
ttlully  subdued,  held  out  in  their  strong  places. t  The  lioinnna 
differed  most  severe  losses  in  continuous  warfare  with  the 
Bntons.t  and  the  TXlh  legion,  which  hud  been  in  (lie  island  since 
ihe  conquest  of  Claudius,  was  annihilated.  Tt  was  replaced  by 
TF.  Victrix,  which  had  hitherto  had  its  quarters  at  Castra 
Vetera,  and  was  now  stationed  ai-  l'btiracom,  which  became  the  mis; 
important  Bcmaii  position  hi  the  north.  Hadrian  (ook  (lie  field  him- 
self against,  the  barbarians,  but  tlie  great  result,  of  bis  visit  to  Britain 
was  the  elaborate  system  of  fortification  which  he  devised  to 
facilitate  not  only  the  defence,  but  aho  the  extension  of  the  province. 
For  he  did  not  surrender  the  design  of  occupying  the  northern 
half  of  Britain,  as  he  had  surrendered  Trajan's  annexations  beyond 
the  Euphrates;  he  did  not  intend  to  make  the  Tyne  and  Solway 
the  limit  of  the  province.  To  complete  the  conquest  of  a  hall- 
conqucred  island  was  a  widely  different  project  from  advancing 
into  (he  heart  of  a  vast  continent.     It  is  uncertain  how  far  ivc  arc 
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lo  accept  the  statement  of  n  contemporary  historian,"  tlinl  from  an 
economical  point  of  view  Rritain  was  quite  useless  to  Rome.  Hut 
the  Roman  troveni.tr;  en  I  evidently  con- 
sidered tliat  tlio  acquisition  of  North 
Britain  was  politically,  if  not  economi- 
cally, desirable.  Hadrian  saw  that  this 
end  could  only  be  attained  by  a  slow 
and  methodical  advance.  Accordingly 
a  line  of  fortifications,  on  an  immense 
scale,  was  drawn  across  the  island,  from 
the  Tync  to  the  Solway,  and  the  re- 
mains of  this  construction  constitute 
the  most  striking  record  of  Roma  a 
dominion  in  Britain. 

The  Roman  wall— it  used  to  be  called 
the  Picts'  wall—is  a  system  of  walls, 
■3    earthworks,  fosse;;,  and  forts,  connected 
■5    by  a  road.     On   the   east  side   it  begirt 
H,   at    Sesjpduiiiim,   whose    modern    name, 
=     WnJh-Miil,  reminds  us  of  the  fact;  its 
fi    western  extremity  was  at.  G  la-ir.il  Tinta 
s.   (near   P.owness)  on  Uk;   fiohvay   Firth. 
I    Its  course  was   straight,  and   its  entire 
Tttll         °S       a    l™?1'1   about    seventy   miles.     It   con- 
3!  P  (—-  %    sis'"1-   of  three  parts :   a   stone  wall,  a 

.)§■  «    series  of  stations  connected  by  the  road, 

}■':-  I    and  an  earth-wall.     (1)  The  stone  wall, 

011  the  north,  was  from  six  to  eight  foe; 
broad  and  nearly  twenty  feet  high. 
Turrets,  of  rectangular  f  shape,  occurred 
in  it  at  unequal  distances.  At  longer 
intervals  (about  a  Roman  mile)  were 
fortified  gates,  generally  called  "mile- 
castles."  A  fosse  runs  along  the  northern 
side  of  the  wall.  (2)  The  earth-wall,  or 
vattum,  on  the  south,  consists  of  three 
parts  itself:  a  single  mound,  a  fosse,  and 
a  double  mound.  The  single  mound  is 
on  the  north  side  of  the  fosse  which  is 
about  thirty  feet  broad,  and  the  double 
mound  is  on  the  south.  The  dis- 
e  between  the  vallum  and  the  stone  wall  varies  considerably, 
rage  about  120  yards.     (3)  The  road  n 
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between  the  fit  one  wu'l  arid  tin:  vallum,  and  along  it  are  situated,  at 
unequal  distances,  fourteen  large  camps  (called  pne-tentwit'). 
Belonging  to  this  line  of  cam]*,  but  situated  at  a  short  distance 
south  of  the  vallum,  are  three   others,   so   that  we  must   count 

seventeen  camps  as  part  of  the  system  of  fortification.  The  best 
preserved  of  these  camps  are  IWeovieiuiu  (innv  called  [.louses  tend*) 
and  Cilurnum,  where  the  memory  of  the  Roman  site  is  retained 
in  the  name  "  Chesters."  A  long  and  continuous  stretch  of  the 
stone  wall  may  he  seen  al,  Borcovicium.* 

The  uorl,  "'as  probably  begun  during  Hadrian's  vis-it  to  Britain 
(122  a.o.)  and  was  executed,  under  the  direction  of  the  hiatus, 
Ati'.us  Plat  or  ins  Nepos,  by  the  labours  of  the  three  Britannic 
legionu  (TI.,  VI.,  XX.,) ;  while  the  other  military  service  tem- 
porarily devolved  upon  detachment*  au:r;  from  Spain  and  Upper 
Germany.  Tin:  auxiliary  troops  also  assisted,  and  a  large  number 
of  inscriptions  bear  witness  to  the  \  art  taken  in  the  work  by  the 
various  centuries,  and  cohorts,  and  a/ni.  Hadrian's  Connection  with 
the  wall  is  commemorated  in  the  name  of  I  In:  second  station,  on 
the  eastern  side,  Pons  ,Tilii  (Newcastle).  There  can  he  little 
doubt,  that  some  of  the  stronger  positions,  which  f.irmed  the  sites 
of  the  camps,  hud  been  previously  occupied  by  Agricola  and  other 
Ciiimanders  as  detached  forts.  'J'iiis  crnsideration  will  help  to 
explain  the  inequality  of  the  oi-tanccs  bet  in  en  the  stations. 

The  significance  of  the  wall  cannot  be  appreciated  if  It  is  not 
observed  that  the  Brigantes  were  not  yet  thoroughly  subdued,  and 
that  the  continuous  fortification  v.  as  oesif-ned  to  serve  as  a  barrier, 
hindering  effectual  communication  or  oopemltc-n  between  the 
enemies  to  the  south  and  the  enemies  to  the  north.  With  the 
wail  as  basis  of  operations  tho  subjugation  of  the  northern  tribes 
could  be  gradually  effected,  and  this  work  was  carried  on  hy 
detached  forts  and  camps,  such  as  that  of  'iretnonium  (High 
lit'Chester),  north  of  the  wall.  The  line  of  tin;  wall  was  crossed  by 
roads  leading  northwards.  Tints,  Wailing  Street  crosses  it  near 
Cilurnum.  Tins  cire.u instance  alone  indieai.es  that  Hadrian's  wall 
is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  frontier  barrier,  not  intended  to  he  passed, 
against  a  foreign  foe,  hut  as  a  .sort  of  huge  elongated  camp 
established  in  a  country  which  the  liomat.s  purposed  to  make  their 
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own.     It  marked  a  stage,  but  was  by  im  means  intended  to  mark 
tl:e  last  stage,  in  the  Ci.aiqui.wt  of  the  island, 

§  14.  Of  1 1  a  :1  villi's  acts  in  (Saul  we  only  know  that  he  showed 
great  liberality  in  ail  tin-  proi  ineos.  Wi-  have  no  record  as  to  what, 
cities  he  veiled.  c\oc|ii  Nomausus  (.Xi:nes),  whore  In:  erected  a 
basilica  in  honour  of  ids  adopted  mother  Plotina.  Crossing  the 
Pyrenees,  he  spent  a  winter  (122-1M  a.ti.)  at  Tarraeo,  where  he 
held  .1  meeting  of  representatives  of  the  Spanish  eii.ie;-,  and  made 
himself  acquainted  with  t:ienceds  and  n  isbesof  Ihe  provincials.  Of 
his  visit  to  Sicily  wc  only  know  that  be  ascended  Mount  yEtna  to 
F.ee  a  sunrise.  These  internal  provinces,  the  Gauls,  Ihe  Spain*,  and 
Sicily,  were  prosperous,  and  had  Jess  neeil  of  imperial  care  tlian  those 
whose  borders  were  exposed  to  invasion,  like  Panr.onia,  Biilain,  and 
Africa.  lie  visited  the  African  provinces  twice,  In  123  A.n.  on 
I  be  occasion  of  a  Moorish  fining,  which  he  quelled,  anil  again  in 
128  A.D.  Of  his  acthiiy  there  we  iiave  many,  ihoniih  slight, 
traces.  A  new  rnail  was  constructed  from  Carthage  to  Tiiovcste; 
and  having  completed  this  work,  under  !be  direction  of  tiie  legates, 
P.  Metilius  Secondns,  Ihe  legion  was  established  in  a  new  per- 
manent cam])  at  Lamba'sis.  The  object  of  this  change  was  that 
the  army  should  bo  nearer  Mauretania,  in  which  there  were  no 
legionary  t roups.  In  founding  colonics  iladiian  seems  to  have  been 
as  active  in  Africa  as  be  bad  been  in  Pamionia.  Utica  was  raised 
to  colonial  rank.  "/Mian  "  colonies  were  founded  at  Thena;  (on 
the  const,  south  of  Carthage),  at  Zama  Regia  and  Lares  in 
Numidia,  at  1'anasa  in  Tingitana.  A  new  road  was  constructed 
from  Cirta  to  the  coast  at  Rusieade  (rhilippoi-ille).  These 
facts,  among  others,  known  to  us  entirely  from  inscriptions, 
illustrate  the  universal  activity  of  Hadrian   in   all  parls  of  the 


Sect.  IT.— Tub  Eastebn  Provinces, 

§  15.  The  progress  of  Hadrian  through  Ihe  Latin  portion  of  the 
Empire,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  it,  is  chiefly  marked  by  his  measures 
for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers;  in  the  eastern  provinces  lie 
had  more  room  for  manifesting  and  gralifying  bis  personal  lastes. 
There  was  no  cause  for  apprehension  on  the  oriental  frontier. 
I'artbia  was  afraid  of  Rome.  The  tranquillity  was  threatened 
some  years  after  Hadrian's  accession,  hot  matters  were  smoothed 
by  a  personal  meeting  w-ilh  the  Parthian  king.  During  his  second 
visit  to  the  cast,  the  Emperor  held  a  friendly  gathering  of  client 
kings  and  princes,  lie  visited  Cbosroes,  and  Soi:s:ht  to  maintain  a 
good    uuderslandiug   with    that   potentate   by   sending    back    his 
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daughter,  whom  Trajan  had  captured.  A  iiifTIeiilty  arose  (about 
131  a. p.)  when  rbarasmancs,  king  of  loorh,  invaded  Media.  Vulo- 
gcscs,UicsuceossorofChosi\;:'s,  complained  ^Hadrian,  wdio,hon-evcr, 
refused  to  call  his  vassal  to  account,  and  even  enlarged  Lis*  kingdt'iii. 
Voiogescs  was  nut  strong:  enough  to  press  the  rnatier.  The  eflicieney 
of  the  liomim  army,  trained  under  the  new  reforms,  was  mode 
evident  at  the  same  time,  when  the  Alans  threatened  to  invade 
Armenia  and  t'appadocia.  Armenia  was  savid  by  the  I'ailhiau 
king,  who  gave  the  1  arliarians  money  ;  Oppadoeia,  by  the  resolute 
altitude  of  Us  governor,  Arrian,  a  capable  commander,  who,  however, 
obiaiued  more  celebrity  as  a  writer  than  as  a  general.  The  atten- 
tion of  Hadrian  to  the  miliary  exigencies  of 'die  i'uipiro  in  the  east 
is  shown  by  the  official  tour  ot'  iusjioc-li  1T1  ti'iu;h.I  the  Euxiue  sea, 
which  Arrian  n  adc  by  his  ardors,  and  wrote  an  account  of  in  his 
rtfij'l'tii,  from  which  work  we  learn  uh.-r:  Hadrian  expected  from 
his  generals. 

S  111  No  hire!  was  somncji  patronised  b\  Hadrian  as  Greece,  which 
lie  visited  twice.  Almost  every  town  of  Importance  or  ancient  dis- 
tinction wan  enriched  by  new  buildings  nr  gifts.  At  Corinth  he 
built  an  ni|uei'i!iet  and  baths;  at  Mcgara,  a  temple  of  Apollo. 
Olympia  was  adorned  wilh  several  splendid  hui'diegs,  and  a  statue 
was  elected  there  to  the  Emperor  by  nil  the  Greeks.  He  restored 
the  horse-mci  s,  which  had  fallen  iiiio  disuse,  at  the  Ncmcan  games. 
At  Maniinca  he  erected  a  temple  of  l.'oscidnn,  and  engraved  on  the 
tomb  of  Epamiiiundas  an  inscription  composed  by  himself.  In 
the  temple  of  Eros  at  Thespiai  he  dedicated  the  skin  of  a  bear, 
which  he  had  killed,  wilh  Greek  verses  of  his  own.  In  the  temple 
of  Hern,  at  Argos  he  offered  the  goddess's  favourite  bird,  a  peacock 
of  gold,  Ihe  tail  brilliant  with  precious  stones.  But  it  was  Athens 
for  which  Hadrian  showed  a  special  predilection,  belli  by  his  two 
long  visits  there  and  by  his  liberality  in  beautifying  ihe  city.  He 
desired  that  Athens  should  once  more  he  the  eiipilal  of  Greece, 
and  his  patronage  called  forth  a  sort  of  Greek  Renaissance.  He 
gave  the  At  lien  hi  is  the  revenues  of  i  lie  island  of  C'epli.ileiiin  ;  anil 
the  City,  which  in  the  time  of  Augustus  had  been  called  "  empty" 
by  Horace,  soon  became  so  flourislung  taat  it  surprised  travellers 
by  the  size  of  iis  population.  Hadrian  adapted  Gn.cl;  dress  while 
he  resided  ^t  Adieus  ;  he  presided  at  public  panics,  and  took  part 
in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  He  permitted  himself  to  be  elected 
archon,  and  fulfilled  the  functions  of  the  office.  He  spent  his  lime 
in  associating  with  the  philosophers,  sophists,  and  artists,  and 
superintending  the  pr'ugrcss  of  the  aickilccl.iiral  works  which  ho 
was  constructing  in  the  plain  of  the  7lissus.  Here  a  "new 
Alliens"  arose  which  was  called  Hadvian^pilis.  It  has  disappeared, 
Hosted  by 
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but  its  limit  is  still  marl; mi  l>y  an  arch  of  triumph,  south-casl  ot 
the  Acropolis,  on  111:0  face  of  which  is  inscribed,  "  A thiMip,  the  oily 
of  Theseus,"  on  the  other,  "The  city  of  Hadrian,  i:ot  nf  Theseus." 
Ho  completed  tlie  temple  of  Zeus  Olympius,  known  as  the 
Oli/mpk'um,  which  hail  been  designed  on  a  vast  scale  by  Pisis- 
tratus  and  left  unfinished,  for  seven  hundred  years.  An  inaugural 
address,  011  the  occasion  of  its  dedication,  was  pronounced  by 
l'olcmon  nf  Smyrna,  a  suphist  famous  fur  his  eloquence-.  Fifteen 
('f  the  hundred  and  twenty  columns  of  this  building  still  stand. 

jSii'  besides  I'uislih; :  tie  odinee  wdiich  had  '.vaitc:i  s.i  !ni  l'  foe  iis 
completion,  Hadrian  enrvied  out  an  idea  which  Hie  Ureeks  had 
dreamed  of  and  striven  alter  for  centuries,  but  had  never  succeeded 
in  realising.  This  idea  was  the  unity  of  Hollas.  It.  was  id  length 
effected  hy  the  condescension  of  a  stranger,  when  it  had  no  longer 
any  political  meaning.  Ilepresentativcs  of  all  the  Greek  cities,  built 
th'wo  which  were  free,  and  those  which  belonged  to  the  Aohaian 
province,  were  constituted  as  a  college  of  I'luhellmes*  and  met 
yearly  in  Athens.  Their  special  charge  was  the  worship  of  Zens 
l.'aniicllenios  and  Hadrian  in  a  new  temple  called  the  P'uih.-llm!tm, 
which  was  built  in  lladrianopoiis  and  intended  (0  serve  in  Greece 
somewhat  the  same  puqr.ise  as  (he  temple  of  Home  and  Augustus 
served  at  Lugudunum.  It  was  ordained  that  annual  panics  should 
be  celebrated  close  to  the  I'rtnhnlktiiori,  and  on  this  occasion  an 
ulleriii*  was  made  to  Zeus  the  Deliverer  at  l'lala:a  in  memory  of 
the  Greeks  who  fell  there,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle,  the 
fourth  day  of  Boedromion.  Hadrian  himself  received  the  divine 
title  "  Olympian." 

In  the  honour  of  enlarging  Athens  a  distinguished  share  was 
borne  by  the  accomplished  and  wealthy  rhetor,  Herodcs  Atticus. 
He  built  a  bridge  over  the  Tlissus  iu  the  new  town,  and  cons  true  led 
a  Stadium,  which  he  covered  with  Pentelic  marble.  On  one  of  the 
hills  wdiich  overlooked  it  he  raised  a  temple  to  Fortune.  He 
also  founded  a  library,   which  Hadrian  surrounded  with   splondid 

5  17.  In  the  Asiatic  provinces  there  are  many  traces  of  Hadrian's 
progress.     Everywhere  he  came  to  the  relief  of  cities  which  had 

been  injured  by  earth  quakes :  everywhere  he  appeared  as  a  rest  over. 
To  Smyrna,  the  Athens  of  eastern  Greece,  the  homo  of  his  friend 
l'oleiuiin  the  sophist,  he  was  specially  gracious.  At  his  instance 
a  new  gymnasium  was  erected  there  by  subscription,  and  we  still 
possess  the  list  of  subscribers.     At,  Hphcsus  ho  raised  a  temple  to 
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Unman  Fortune.  Ar  Cyzicus  :i  temple  of  imposing  size  was  erected 
in  Lis  honour,  and  the  famous  rhetorician  Aristidcs  wis  engaged 
to  pronounce  an  oration  on  the  day  of  its  coo  serration.*  This  speech 
is  preserved.  Trajan  had  placed  fhlhyma  temporarily  under  an 
imperial  legates;  Hadrian  made  tins  arrangement  permanent,  and 
compensated  the  senate  by  transferring  Pamphyka  to  its  control. 
In  Jiithynia.  he  pursued  his  favourite  pastime  of  hunting,  and 
founded  a.  new  town  called  "  Hadrian's  Chase"  (llinbianolbene),  nt 
a  spot,  where  lie  .slew  an  enormous  hear.  Jie  visited  the  Tread  and 
beheld  the  places  where  the  story  of  the  '.'had  ivas  enacted— -place-; 
which  might  have  a.  peculiar  attraction  for  a  Roman  who  placed 
any  faith  in  the  tales  connecting  Unman  with  Greek  antiquity. 
At  Trapezes  he  had  a  fancy  lo  look  upon  the  sea  on  the  same  spot 
where  Xenophou's  Ten  thousand  had  cried,  Thaluttii,  Tbalaita  ! 

Me  was  little  pleased  with  the  luxurious  city  of  Antioch,  and  the 
iiihiihitants,  always  noted  fir  a  temper  of  insolence,  seem  to  have 
given  hint  some  offence.  .He  is  said  to  have  contemplated  breaking 
up  Syria  into  two  provinces,  in  order  tc  reduce  the  importance  of 
Antioch.  He  did  much  for  the  development  of  the  recently- form rd 
province  of  Arabia..  lie  visited  Palmyra  on  the  border  of  Ihe 
desert,  gave  it  the  rank  of  a  colony,  and  the  privileges  of  his 
IiaJiritin,  and  adotoed  it  with  new  buildings.  Roth  this  city  and 
Petra  assumed  the  title  nf  HfldiTftnS. 

§18.  From  Arabia  he  passed  into  Kgypt  (I.'IO  a. i>.),  which  he 
entered  at  Pelusinm.  From  this  place  he  made  an  expedition  to 
Mount  Kasioi,  where  the  body  of  Pempey  had  been  interred 
without  honour,  and  erected  a  funeral  monument  to  the  rival  of 
Ciusnr.  He  travelled  through  Upper  as  well  as  Lower  Egypt,  and 
visited  the  chief  antiquities  of  the  land.  One  of  the  wonders  which 
travellers  generally  went,  to  see  was  Ike  broken  statue  of  Memnon, 
from  whose  iiiobs  music  miraculously  issued  at.  the  hour  of  sunrise. 
An  interesting  reminiscence  of  the  visit  of  the  imperial  party 
survives  in  some  Greek  elegiac  verses  scribbled  on  a  leg  of  the 
statue  by  the  conrt-poetoss  TJidbilln,  who  was  in  the  train  of  the 
Km  press  Sabina.  A  private  misfortune  befell.  Hadrian  while  he 
was  in  Egypt.  Antinous,  a  beautiful  youth,  to  whom  he  was 
deeply  attacked,  was  drowned  in  the  Nile.  The  story  went  that 
an  oracle  required  either  the  Emperor's  life  or  the  sacrifice  of  the 
object  dearest  to  him,  and  that  Antinoits  deliberately  drowned 
himself.  The  event  excited  general  sympathy  throvighin.it  the 
Empire.  Hadrian  deified  his  lost  favourite,  dedicated  a  temple  to 
him,  and  built  Antinoopobs  in  his  honour.  Coins  were  struck 
with  the  head  nf  the  "  Hero  Ant  incus,''  and  his  s tat  ties  were  multi- 
'.SwCliap.  XXX.  }  27. 
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plied  in  the  cities  of  Asia.  The  people  of  Alexandria  alone  scoffed  at 
the  print'  of  the  "Emperor,  iillhmi^h  in;  had  conferred  many  privileges 
nnd  benefits  on  their  city.  Hadrian  was  repelled  rather  than 
sit Li-iictcii  by  Egypt,*  and  was  disgusted  by  its  capital,  if  we  may 
believe  iu  a  remarkable  hitter  which  he  is  said  t ■  >  have  written  to 
Scrviiimis  some  years  later,  and  which  may  really  represent  his 
impressions,  although  it  can  hardly  have  i:een  written  by  him  in 
tin:  form  in  which  it  has  come  «■  .\vn  to  ns.f 

§  19.  The  peace  of  Hadrian's  principatc  was  i  n  term -n  ted  by  n:ily 
one  really  serious  war,  another  revolt  of  tho  Jews.  Since  the 
destruction  of  . Jerusalem,  theological  schools  had  Won  established 
in  Jalmeh,  Tiberias,  and  Lydda,  to  keep  alive  -.he  knowledge  of  I  he 
law  and  the  orthmlux  Jewish  religion.  The  most,  famous  doctor  at 
this  time  was  Ahiiia.  in  whose  name  sirnn;ie  legends  were  attache:!, 
lie  led  this  revival  of  Judaism  and  kept  alive  the  hopes  of  his 
people  to  recover  Jerusalem  and  establish  a  Jewish  kingdom 
under  the  Messiah,  win,  was  expected  to  come.  As  Ion™  as  these 
hopes  were  fostered  the  Jews  were  a  dangerous  element  in  the 
Empire,  and  their  rising  in  the  last  year  of  Trajan  gave  Hadrian  a 
lesson,  lie  resolved  in  annihilate  their  hopes  by  foundinga  military 
colony  at  Jerusalem,  from  which  the  Jews  should  be  entirely  ex- 
cluded. The  new  city  was  called  -Tllia  Capit.olhia;  paean  altars 
were  erected  where  the  temple  of  Jehovah  had  stood.  Hadrian 
also  conceived  the  idea  of  eradicating  Judaism  hv  forbidding  the 
rite  of  circumcision.  Such  measures  drove  the  Jews  lo  despair, 
and  they  rose  in  arms.  The  priest  Eleaaar  and  a  bold  and  able 
fanatic,  who  received  the  name  of  Bar-Cocaba,  "  son  of  the  star," 
placed  themselves  at  tho  head  of  the  rebels  (131  a.tj.).  It  seems 
that  Jerusalem,  where  the  iiomans  were  beginning  tiie  fomulation 
of  the  new  city,  was  captured  by  tile  Jews,  and  had  to  lie  refahen. 
Thogovcmor  of  Judea,  Tincius  Bolus,  and  the  governor  of  Syria, 
Puhlieius  Marcellus,  proved  unable  to  copo  with  the  insurgents. 
The  Emperor  himself,  who  had  just  left  Syria  for  the  west,  returned 
hastily  to  the  scone  of  action,  and  finally  committed  the  conduct 
of  the  war  to  an  able  commander,  Julias  Sevcrus,  who  was  then 
legates  of  Britain.  Tho  war,  waged  chiefly  in  Samaria  and  Idtimca, 
was  protracted  for  three  years;  hut  Sevcrtis  took  fortress  after 
fortress,  and  with  the  fall  of  Betlior  (a  fortress  not  far  from 
Jerusalem),  and  the  death  of  Bar- Coo  alia,  the  struggle  was  p.t  an 
end.  No  mercy  was  shown.  Tiie  old  doctor  Akibaj  who  had  been 
the   life  and  soul  of  the  rebellion,  was  torn    in  2»eces   with  hot 

*  Tiip  Sanation:  ,,r  the    Kjsyjuians  is  ■       f  Scr  NUra  ninl  liluslratirjns.  t).  utdlit 
sativlioil    lo  Hadrian's  rcljfli  l'v  .lun'iial     of  lies  rlmjitcr. 
iSWiwsv.).    See  above,  CI  mp.  XXV.}:!".  : 
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pincers,  Judea  was  .almost,  depopulated."  It  was  decreed  that  no 
Jew  should  Si.'!,  foot  hi  /Ella  Capitolhia  except  once  a  year;  and 
henceforward  the  province  was  called,  not  Judea,  but  Syria 
l'ala:stino.  Julius  Sevorus  received  the  triumphal  insignia;  and 
it  was  the  last  occasion  on  which  tluy  were  conferred.  Kence- 
lbrward  victorious  generals  wen;  recognised  hy  the  erection  of  their 
statues  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan,  llailrhn  permitted  the  soldiers 
In  greet  him  as  Imperator,  the  only  occasion  on  which  he  accepted 
thai  military  honour. 


Sect.  V.— Hadrian's  Admimstkative  Refoeiis. 

§  20.  The  reign  of  Hadrian  marks,  in  some  important  ripped..-, 
ll;e  beginning  of  a  new  stage  in  tin:  development  of  the  I'rincipate. 
In  the  course  of  imperial  history  we  have  observed  two  great 
tendencies  :  (1)  the  encroachment  of  die  l'rincups  on  the  faneliuas 
nf  (lie  senate,  and  i.Le  consequent  advance  towards  pure  monarchy  ; 
(li)  the  levelling  of  the  d  is  tine  Liens  whLeh  existed  between  Home 
iind  the  provinces.  Previous  bhupcrors  promoted  one  or  other  of 
these  tendencies,  by  Ills  and  starts,  and  sunn-limes  unconsciously. 
Domitian  took  a  great  and  deliberate  step  in  the  direction  nf 
absolutism  ;  Trajan,  the  Spaniard,  made  a  serious  advance  toward; 
equalising  Italy  with  the  other  subject  land?.  But  under  Hadrian 
these  tendencies  assume  a  systematic  form.  And  it  is  to  be 
observed.,  that  this  side  of  his  policy  is  largely  a  result  of  very 
iui[iortaut  administrative  improvements  which  he  introduced.  Xot 
only  Lis  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  provinces,  but  also  his 
creation  of  an  administrative  machinery,  which  bad  hitherto  been 
a  conspicuous  want,  promoted  the  tendencies  which  have  been 
mentioned. 

§  21.  The  equalisation  of  Italy  and  the  provinces  was  forwarded, 
by  placing  Italy  under  the  control  of  four  judges  t  of  consular 
rank.  This  institution  was  a  step  further  in  the  course  which 
Trajan  had  inaugurated  by  his  appointment  of  atnitunn  rcipuMkat. 
But  while  the  curators  exercised  control  only  in  the  sphere  of 
municipal  administration,  tlie  judges  usurped  important  judicial 
functions,  which  had  hitherto  belonged  to  the  local  juugisfrulcs, 
and  had  often  been  very  bmily  discharged  by  them.  The  chief 
matters  which  came  under   the  cognizance   oj    tlie  judges  were  the 
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l  nf  guaidiam;,  ca^cs  of  yl tits'  'sijiiiminiia,*  and  dis- 
putes connected  with  tiiu  dccuriouate.  The  illsl.ricits  ia  which 
these  officials  operated  do  nut  seem,  at  first,  tj  have  been  strictly 
separated.  This  institution  nut  only  iilfcclcd  the  position  of  Italy 
by  plating  it.  more  directly  under  ian j,h'i-::l>  control,  bill  also  alfccicd 
tliu  senate,  by  c.xcluiiing  tliat  body  ahuust  completely  fi'uin 
iiilerfcreiico  in  the  affairs  of  lLaly,  which  had  hitherto  been  looked 
upon  as  a  specially  senatorial  domain. 

There  also  scums  to  have  been  some  attempt  niaile  to  introduce 
the  same  institution  in  the  provinces.  Under  Hadrian  the  pro- 
vincials enjoyed  spruit  prosperity.  We  iiave  seen  that  by  visiting 
lliein  himself  lie  became  acquainted  with  1.1  mil1  needs,  and  spared 
no  pains  in  fiirUiuvlny  their  welfare.  He  cxcicised  a  sharp  control 
over  the  governors,  and  under  his  rule  we  hear  of  no  eases  of  extor- 
tion. He  employed  special  officers  to  check  the  Ihumccs  of  the  town 
communities.  It  was  his  policy  lu  increase  the  number  of  Roman 
cities,  and  this  policy  was  especially  pursued  in  l'uuuouia,  a  part 
of  which  uccius  lu  have  been  added  to  liiily. 

It  was  a  natural  coiiscipicnec  of  Hadrian's  eonstiiuL  and  extensive 
navels  in  the  pirn  in  cos,  and  alto  ui'liis  talent  iiji'  organisation,  that 
lie  should  devclope,  extend,  and  piaco  on  a  new  fooling  the  curtti&i, 
publicum,  or  slate  post,  which  had  been  instituted  by  Augustus, 
Trajan  had  dene  soincLki.ig  for  its  iiiiproveineiit,  bi.it  Hadrian  made 
it  a  fiscal  institution,  and  thus  relieved  the  local  cor po rations 
of  the  expense.  He  also  seems  lo  have  introduced  detinue  districts 
and  prefects. 

§  '>'!.  Perhaps  the  most  obvious  deficiency  in  the  political 
machinery  of  Home  under  the  early  Em  poors,  was  the  want  of  a 
regular  civil  service  fur  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  central 
government  at  Home.  The  senate  had  its  officials ;  hut  the 
Kmpcror,  01.  whom,  praci  ica'.iy,  the  whi.lc  administration  had  come 
to  devolve,  had  no  recognised  body  of  public  servants  at  his 
disposal.  His  correspondence  and  his  finances  were  conducted  by 
private  dependents,  who  had  no  recognised  official  position — 
generally  frcednien  and  slaves.  But  since  the  time  of  Claudius, 
some  of  these  oiliccs — the  ab  ■pitlutix,  and  the  a  iibdlis — had  been 
occasionally  entrusted  to  persons  of  equestrian  rank.  Hadrian 
adopted  this  exceptional  practice,  and  converted  it  into  a  permanent 
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principle.  Henceforward  frcedmen  were  excluded  from  all  im- 
portant  administrative   posts,   and   only  knights  appointed.      By 

tins  means  an  oflicial  Tnotly  of  civil  servants  was  organised,  and 
there  was  a  definite  career  of  civil  service,  w illi  regular  grades  of 
promotion,  open  to  knights,  who  wore  thus  no  longer  obliged  lo 
begin  with  military  service  in  order  to  obtain  civil  appointments, 
Thi.'  highest,  proeurutorship  in  this  career  w;ii  that  of  (.he  imperial 

The  increased  importance,  which  the  reforms  of  .Hadrian  cave  to 
the  knights— also  a  tendency  which  can  bo  traced  from  the 
beginning  of  (lie  Empire — was  a  further  blow  to  the  senate;  and  it 
is  worth  remarking  thai  the  only  extensive  eumiuund  delegated 
by  Hadrian  to  a  subject— somewhat  like  that  which  Uorbulo  held 
under  Nero — was  given,  not  to  a  senator,  but  lo  a  knight.  To  Q. 
Martins  Turbo  was  committed  an  exceptional  control  over  the  two 
Pannonian  provinces  and  Dacia. 

In  i.Ih;  tame  Connection  it  must  be  observed  that  the  power  oi 
the  praetorian  prefect-  -who  was  necessarily  not  a  senator— is  recog- 
nised under  Hadrian  mqoiica  new  way.  The  influence  of  this  officer 
had  already  made  itself  fell  on  several  occasions;  but  it  was  an 
influence  which  depended  on  the  character  of  the  prefect— and  also 
on  the  character  of  the  1'bnpcror — rather  than  on  the  ofliee  itself. 
Tims  SejautiS  under  Tiberius,  'J  itus  under  Vespasian,  Tigclliuus 
iLtiuer  Kero,  were  the  most  powerful  persons  3:1  the  Empire,  next  to 
the  Emperor.  But  other  prefects  had  exercised  eonipuratively 
iiU.le  political  power.  The  importance  of  the  prefecture,  as  such,  was 
first  openly  recognised  under  Hadrian.  The  prefect  now  appears  as 
the  second  man  in  the  slate,  and  his  relation  to  the  1'rinceps  was 
compared  with  that  of  the  master  of  horse  to  the  dictator.  He 
begins  now  to  acquire  that  competence,  in  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdictio3i,  wilioh  led  up  10  ids  becoming,  in  the  lol lowing  century, 
a  supreme  judge  of  appeal. 

*:  1-','!.  Augustus  had  been  in  the  habit  of  summoning  a  ri>n$ilAi<nt. 
to  help  him  in  the  decision  of  the  eases  widen  eame  before  him. 
But  this  body  was  informal ;  it  bad  no  place  in  the  constitution, 
and  (he  1'rinceps  was  not  in  any  way  bound  to  tr.ir.sult  it.  More- 
over, it  was  not.  defined  eilher  in  point  of  number,  or  by  any 
qualification  for  membership.  It,  was  composed  of  the  friends  of  t lie 
1'rineeps.  Tiberius,  Claudius,  \'ero,  Yospasiiiu,  Demi!  ian,  and  Trajan 
had  adopted  t'tiis  practice,  but  nunc  of  them  gave  the  consilium  a 
definite  organisation.  This  step  was  reserved  for  Hadrian.  Jusf 
as  he  bad  seized  this  floating  idea  of  eiuplcving  the  equestrian  order 
for  the  civil  service,  and  realised  it  as  a  definite  system,  so  he  seized 
the  informal  habit  of  summoning  experienced  friends  to  give  legal 
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advice,  and  or^aiiissft!  ;i  permanent  institution.  The  new  Council 
consisted  uf  men  of  senatorial  and  copies  triun  rank,  formally 
appuiutcd  and  iii  receipt  of  it  salary.  They  were  cai.ed  couslliarii 
Aagusti.  The  approval  of  the  senate  was  necessary  for  their 
;i[:li:.intrik:;it  a  concession  uu  tin;  part  uf  Hadrian  to  tlio  senate, 
but  one  of  little  puliucal  iiniiortai.ee.  They  won:  obliged  to  hold 
themselves  constantly  in  readiness  to  attend  tiie  Emperor  in  the 
palace.  The  Council  was  largely  composed  of  experienced  jurists. 
It  does  nut  seem  that  Hadrian  gave  greater  weight  tu  the  senatorial 
members,  hut  lie  respected  tile  privileges  of  senators,  in  su  far  that 
in  trials  where  they  were  concerned  as  parties,  only  those  coun- 
cillors who  belungcd  tu  senatorial  rank  sat  in  judgment.  There  is 
no  evidence  to  shuw  that  the  Council  had  any  power  to  act  in  the 
absence  of  the  Emperor  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  seems — sunictiines  at 
least — to  have  accumpauicd  Hadrian  in  the  provinces. 

Having  thus  Mirruimded  himself  whh  jurists,  Hadrian  exercised 
great  intiuencc  on  law.  lie  made  two  very  inipurtant  changes: 
(1)  The  uu  i-e'iiaiiJvH'li,  or  right  uf  replying  uflicially  to  queries 
uu  legal  diftienlties,  was  granted  to  a  number  of  skilled  jurists 
(l>rn<!<:nks),  and  when  their  opiuiou  was  unanimous  he  gave  it 
the  force  of  law.  This  did  much  to  encourage  legal  studies. 
('!'')  The  Perpetual  Edict  of  the  pr;eLurs  was  reduced  tu  a  final  form. 
Salvias  Julinuus  was  entrusted  with  tin:  ii.sk  of  editing,  and  co- 
ordinating in  a  consistent  ionn,  the  imnier.se  body  uf  law  which  had 
gradually  grown  up.  by  the  edicts  of  successive  pradors.  A  KaitUitS- 
tviisitliiii,i  (lul  a.u.)  gave  the  force  of  law  to  Julian's  ediiiou  of  the 
Edict,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  earliest  approach  to  the 
Coqt'.is  juris  civilix.  llcnccfui'ward  law  could  not  be  uiudified 
by  the  pradurs,  but  only  by  the  legislation  of  the  Emperor  or  the 
senate.  All  the  prictors  and  provincial  governors  were  bound  to 
act  strieily  in  aceurdance  with  the  Edict. 

S  24.  But  while  Hadrian  governed  a;  an  autocrat,  and  worked 
towards  the  political  annihilation  of  the  senate,  ho  treated  that 
body  and  its  individual  members  with  the  greatest  deference  and 
courtesy.  He  followed  Xerva  ami  Trajan  in  admitting  no  charges 
of  tiuit'enhts.  lie  "  deigned  to  J'diuit  (lie  best  of  the  senators  freely 
to  his  private  society.*  He  repudiated  the  games  of  the  circus 
voted  in  his  honour,  excepting  those  on  his  own  birthday  only, 
and  often  declared  publicly  that  he  would  so  administer  the 
republic  that  it  should  know  that  it  belonged  to  the  people  and 
not  to  himself.  As  he  made  himself  consul  ihrice,  so  he  advanced 
several  personages  to  a  i.Mrd  consulship ;  and  (die  number  to  whom 
lie  granted  a  second  was  very  considerable.       His  own  third  ennsul- 
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ship  lie  hulil  for  four  months,  only,  and  in  that  time  sat  often  in 
judgment.      He   always   attended    the    regular   meetings   of    the 

senate,  whenever  lie  was  in  or  near  (he  cily.  lie  cherished  highly 
tin:  dignity  of  the  order,  and  was  chary  til'  rulmjtliiLjr  now  members; 
so  much  so,  that  when  he  thus  advanced  Attianus,  who  was.  already 
I : refer t  of  l  lie  pnetoiiaus,  and  (  ujo\  ed  the  niiunphai  oinamcnls,  he 
slmwcd  that  there  was  no  higher  eminence  to  which  he  could  exalt 
lii.ru.  He  ox  pressed  1  is  lie  testa!  ion  of  princi  s  who  paid  the  senate 
less  deference  than  lie  showed  himself.  To  Servianus,  his  sister's 
husband,  whom  he  trcaled  with  such  respect,  as  always  to 
meet  him  when  ho  issued  from  his  chamber  in  the  morning,  lie 
gave  a  third  consulship  unasked,  taking  care  that  it  should  not 
coincide  with  Ids  own,  that  Her  vi  an  us  mi^hr  never  be  required  to 
speak  second  in  debute."*  But  notwithstanding  all  his  en- 
deavours, he  was  unable  to  win  the  enniidence  of  the  I'oinau 
nobility. 

§  25.  In  the  history  of  the  finaneial  administration  of  the  Empire 
Hadrian's  reign  is  very  important.  As  we  have  seen,  the 
financial  minister  was  no  longer  a  freedman  hut  a  knight,  and  the 
financial  hureau  became  a  definite  branch  of  the  civil  service.  A 
very  largo  body  of  officers  were  employed  in  it,  anil  the  adminisl ra- 
tion was  carefully  watched  by  the  Emperor  himself.  The  old 
system  of  faimim;  ihe  revetiue,  which  had  hcen  gradually  becoming 
superseded  under  the  Empire,  was  now  almost  entirely  almliskd. 
ami  all  the  taxes — even  the  ivi'^iwi  inrrcUtitiaia  were  eodected 
directly  by  the  imperial  procurators.  To  represent,  the  interests  of 
the  imperial  treasury  in  law-suits,  special  -llicers,  railed  udmicfiti 
fact,  were  appointed. 

At  his  accession  Hadrian  found  that  the  enormous  sum  of 
ilOu/KK'/MK)  scstercest  was  due  to  the  fisciis,  as  arrears  of  taxes. 
It.  was  quite  hopeless  to  recover  this  sum,  which  covered  the 
previous  fifteen  years,  and  (lie  Emperor  b/dly  and  wisely  remitted 
it,  and  erased  the  debt,  from  the  state  accounts  (II8a.d.).  The 
bonds  were  publicly  burned  in  the  Forum  of  Trajan.  To  prevent, 
ihe  accuuiulalioti  of  had  debts,  ami  also  in  the,  interests  of  equity, 
Hadrian  ordained  that  arrears  should  bo  examined  and  the 
taxation  revised  every  fifteen  years,  so  that  account  could  be 
taken  uf  changes  in  the  value  of  money  a  lid  property,  and  ihe  la.\(  s 
regulated  accordingly  .J 

Hadrian  also  remitted  in  Italy  the  aurnm  coronurhim,  which  the 
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subjects  were  expected  in  pay  to  a  new  Kniperor.  In  the  provinces 
lie  reduced  its  amount.  He  always  refused  to  accept  inircritaiice.s 
willed  to  Liiii  l>y  CitiKcns  who  had  children  ;  smd  lie  often  remitted 
psirt,  or  even  the  whole,  of  the  property  of  men  condci lined  to  eon- 
liscation,  in  favour  of  their  sons,  ,:  I  prefer,"'  he  said,  "to  enrich 
the  stale  with  men  than  with  money." 

lie  occasionally,  but  not  often,  yj ir.-nt  large  Minis  on  magnificent 
s[k;cI steles,  such  as  tiie  populace  loved.  Once  he  exhibited 
gladiatorial  combats  for  six  successive  days;  and  lie  once  cele- 
brated his  lj  ill  1 1.  lay  by  I  lie  slaughter  of  a  thousand  wild  beasts.. 

S  '2i'i.  'j'lie  growth  of  hntusinity  in  the  tresunietil.  of  skive-  lias 
already  been  noticed.  It  was  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  legis- 
lation of  Hadrian  and  marks  a  reaction  asrainst  the  policy  of  Trajan, 
wiio  in  this  respect  was  inclined  to  be  retrogressive.  Hadrian 
revived  tiie  old  law,  that  a  master  could  not  kill  his  skive,  but 
must  hand  him  over  to  the  law;  and  lie  punished  the  ill-treatmcnl  of 
slaves.  He  condemned  to  five  years'  banishment  a  matron  who 
had  cruelly  (rented  her  maids,  lie  forbade  the  sale  of  male  or 
female  slaves  for  immoral  purposes  or  for  employ  men  t  in  the  arena,; 
and  he  forbade  human  sacrifices  to  Mithras  and  Baal,  The  cruel 
practice  of  putting  all  the  slaves  to  death  in  ease  of  a  master's 
murder  was  modified;  only  those  were  to  suffer  who  were  near 
enough  to  give  their  master  help  if  (hey  had  chosen. 

Hadrian  also  introduced  a  number  of  small  reforms  intended  to 
improve  the  manners  stud  morals  of  his  subjects.  The  public  baths 
wore  subjected  to  a  stricter  supervision.  Senators  and  knights 
were  compelled  (o  wear  the  toga  in  public,  except  when  they  were 
returning  from  supper  :  and  the  flmperor  himself  always  wore  the 
national  dress  when  he  was  in  Italy.  He  was  punctilious  about 
eli.piette  in  other  ways  too.  On  one  occasion,  .seeing  a  slave  of  bis 
own  walking  f.imilistrly  between  two  senators,  he  ordered  his  ears 
to  Ik;  boxed,  with  an  injunction  not  to  walk  between  men  whose 
slave  lie  might  live  to  become.  He  endeavoured  to  repress  luxury 
in  food,  after  the  fashion  of  the  ancient  Republic,  lie  facilitated 
truffle  by  forbidding  great  vehicles,  which  blocked  up  the  narrow 
streets,  to  pass  through  Rome. 

In  regard  to  the  alimentary  institutions,  the  work  begun  by 
Nerva  and  Trajan  was  carried  on.  More  money  was  advanced,  and 
it  was  definitely  prescribed  that  boys  up  to  the  age  of  eighteen  and 
girls  up  to  fourteen  should  receive  the  alimentary  support. 

§  27.  In  the  iiiunlier  and  magnificence  of  the  buildings  erected 
throughout  the  buipire  under  his  uuspices  no  Kniperor  surpassed 
Hadrian.  There  is  evidence  to  show  that  building  was  never 
more  active   in  the  capita!   tl.stu  under  his  reign,  though  we  cannot 
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follow  in  detail  bis  smaller  works.  He  did  much  in  restoring  and 
iio proving  older  buildings,  sucli  iis  the  i'antheon  of  Agrippa  and 
the  Basilica  Neptuni  in  the  Campus,  and  the  Forum  of  Augustus. 
He  built,  as  in  duty  bound,  a  temple  to  his  "  lather  "  Trajan,  and 
this  was  the-  only  oik;  of  his  edifices  on  wddch  he  insi'iibed  his  name. 
But  his  two  great  buildings  were  tin?  temple  of  Venus  and  Hoiua, 
and  his  mausoleum. 

The  temple  of  Venus  and  ltoma  was  built  on  the  nisi  cm  slotie  id 
the  Velia,  just  above  the  silo  of  the  Colosseum,  bi  order  io  make 
room  for  it,  the  Colossus  of  Nero,  which  still  stood  on  the  site  of 
his  demolished  palace,  and  which  Vespasian  had  converted  into  a 
statue  of  the  Sun,  had  to  be  lemoved  to  lower  ground  near  the 
Colosseum.  The  new  temple  was  built  according  to  an  architectural 
design  of  Hadrian's  own,  It  was  a  double  temple,  with  its  two 
fells  (tiptidts)  placed  back  to  back,  facing  east  and  west.  It  was 
the  largest  and  most  splendid  of  all  I  ho  reli14i1.nK  buildii;gs  of  Ihtnie; 
its  ruinsstill  remain.  The  temple  was  in  an  open  place  surrounded 
by  portic.'.'s  : a t  1  ■  I  thus  o.scnibkd  [lie  mip-.-iird/biU.  Moreover,  the 
imperial  Jura  were  all  dedicated  to  deities  who  stood  in  special 
relation  to  the  greatness  of  Rome  Venus  Gi-nclrix,  Mars,  I'a*  ;  so 
that  Hadrian's  temple  to  Venus  anil  Hon  111  resembled  them  also  in 
this  point.  It  may  be  regarded,  then,  as  part  of  a  series  of  build 
digs  of  a  special  kind  stretching  i'mm  tin'  Campus  fdarlius  to  the 
Esquiline.  There  was  indeed  a  great  gap  between  Hadrian's 
temple  and  Vespasian's,  but  tais  was  filled  up  at  a  much  later 
period  by  the  Basilica  of  Constantino,  and  then  the  series  was 
completed. 

This  temple  was  dedicated  in  128  a,d.  (21st  April),  on  which 
occasion  Hadrian  probably  accepted  the  titie  of  [-ulir  ixttrim  and 
permitted  Sabiua  to  receive  the  title  Augusta. 

The  district,  beyond  the  Tiber  bud  been  gradually  iu.-dug  its  rural 
appearance  and  becoming  an  important  suburb  of  Home.  Com- 
munication between  the  city  and  the  Vatican  region  was  facilitated 
by  a  new  bridge  which  Hadrian  built  across  the  river,  where  it 
lakes  an  easterly  turn  and  skirls  !.hc  Campus  Marlins  on  the  north. 
At  the  further  extremity  of  the  Pons  ,-]'itius,  as  it  was  called,  he 
erected  iu  the  gardens  of  l.'oinitia  an  immense  mausoleum, 
known  as  the  Mules  Hadriani,  which  played  a  part  in  modern 
history  as  the  castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  is  still  an  important 
strategic  point  ns  well  as  n  conspicuous  object  in  Home.  Consist- 
ing of  a  square  structure  below  and  11  massive  dome,  crown. d  with 
the  statue  of  Hadrian,  it  outdid  in  size  ard  splendour  the  bnrying- 
placo  of  Augustus,  which  was  over  against  it  on  the  other  side  ol 
the  river.  The  building  was  not  finished  at  the  Emperor's  dealh 
2  '•  V  tei 
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and  was  completed  by  his  successor.     It.    ivas  tlio   hnryiiig-placi 
of  tlio    Emperors  for  the    rest   of  tlie   second   century   and   evei 


Sect.  VI.— Last  Days  of  Hadihas. 

§28.  When  Hadrian  returned  to  Dome,  at  the  beginning  of 
I'M  a.d.,  he  did  not  again  quit  Italy.  His  health  was  i^iviiii;  way, 
and  he  spent  much  of  his  time  at  his  magnificent  villa  at  Tibur. 
He  is  said  in  lhe.se  la  si  years  to  have  been  .snspMons,  jealous,  and 
cruel,  and  to  have  put.  lo  death  or  ■  1 1  ^=.j ; i" : i c ■  ■  ■  I  distin.'.nished  men  who 
liii.il  committed  nn  fault,  hut  that,  of  awakenine;  his  suspicions.  How- 
far  these  accusations  are  true,  how  far  they  are  the  calumnies  of  the 
senatorial  party,  who  baled  him,  it  is  ill] possible  to  determine.  Tlio 
fact  remains  (bat  Hadrian  conspicuously  failed  to  conciliate  the 
aristocracy:  and  for  this  misfortune  he  was  doubtless  himself 
largely  to  blame.  As  lie  had  no  children,  and  felt  that  his  beallli 
was  precarious,  he  made  provision  I'd  I  he  succession  lo  the  l'rinci- 
pale  by  adopting,  in  130  a.d.,  L.  Ceioiiius  Coinmodus  Veins,  a  son- 
in-law  of  that  Nigrinus  who  had  conspired  against  him  at  the 
begiunhi"  of  his  reign.  This  choice  seems  lo  have  bein  highly  un- 
|w,|jiilar,  and  the  Kmperor  was  compelled  In  buy  Hie  goodwill  of  the 
soldiers  and  people  for  liis  new  son  by  bestowing  iintnense  donatives. 
Men  of  approved  ability  like  Carilius  Heveius,  the  prefect,  of  the 
city,  or  riatorius  Nepos,  who  had  done  gen  id  work  in  Ibirain,  might 
feel  indignant  at  bom;;  passed  over  in  favour  of  a  youth  who  was  only 
distinguished  for  bis  handsome  figure  and  his  luxurious  life.  Rut 
Servianus,  tlie  Kinperor's  l.iiol.her-in-law,  felt  the  adoption  of  Vorus 
as  an  injury.  Tor  though  he  was  ninety  years  old,  and  could  not 
hope  to  become  Emperor  himself,  be  had  a  grandson  named  Pnseus, 
on  whom  he  would  doubtless  have  wished  Hadrian's  choice  to  fail. 
Their  disappointment  must  have  betrayed  them  into  something 
more  decisive  than  mere  murmurs;  for  they  were  bolh  executed. 
It  is  not  credible  that,  unless  there  were  some  overt,  set  of  conspiracy, 
Hadrian  would  have  increased  his  r.npopularily  by  killing  an  old 
man  of  ninety.  About  this  time  the  Empress  fabina  died.  She 
bad  accompanied  him  on  some  at  least  of  Ids  journeys,  hut  his 
relations  with  her  were  never  satisfaclory.  She  was  suspected  o( 
infidelity,  n.nd,  whether  these  reports  were  true  Or  not,  she  seems  to 
have  heartily  hated  him.  On  her  death,  rumours  were  spread  that 
she  bad  been  poisoned  at  the  Emperor's  institution,  nr  that  .she  bad 
killed  herself  on  account  of  his  ill-tre.il  ment. 

In  adi'pliiif!  Vorus,  Hadrian  made  hitn  assume  the  mine  ("ia-ssir, 
but  did  not  at  once  raise  him  to  the  position  of  co 
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new  significance  was  given  to  Cxsar ;  it  meant  the  prospect  of 
becoming  Augustus.  A  special  command  in  the  l'aunoiiian 
provinces  was  assigned  lo  L.  iElius  Verus  Csesnr,  as  lie  was  now 
tailed,  and  lie  showed  t  litre  tlial.  lie  was  rot  incapable.  He  received 
(ho  tribunieian  power  before  the  end  of  13G  a.i>.,  and  hold  the 
consulate  for  the  second  time  in  the  following  year.  We  cannot 
tell  whether  Hadrian  was  wise  or  not  in  selecting  Vcrus,  for  he 
foil  sick  and  died  prematurely,  lie  .seems  to  have  been  a  man  of 
pleasure,  but,  like  Ullici,  ho  may  have  had  a  strain  of  vigour  too. 
Curious  anecdotes  sire  told  about  his  voluptuous  life  He  is  said 
to  have  "recommended  himscif  lo  the  Emperor  by  ilie  invention 
of  a  pasty  which  became  the  favourite  dish  si.t  Ihe  imperial  tabic. 
lie  was  wont  to  take  his  midday  rest,  with  bis  concubines,  on  an 
simple  couch  enclosed  in  mosquito-nets,  stalled  wish  rose-leaves, 
and  strewn  with  a  coverlet  of  woven  lilies,  amusing  himself  with 
the  perusal  of  Ovid's  most  licentious  compositions.  He  equipped 
his  pages  as  Cupids,  wilii  wings  on  limit  saouldcrs,  and  made  them 
run  on  his  errands  with  a  speed  which  human  muscles  could  not 
maintain,  till  they  dropped.  When  his  spouse  Complained  of  his 
infidelities,  he  gaily  hside  her  understand  that  wife  is  a  term  of 
■honour,  not.  of  pleasure."  *  When  Hadrian  heard  that  Verus  was 
-ick  and  likely  to  die,  he  was  sorciy  di':;q!p'-:!ded,  and  lamented 
aloud  that  he  bad  spent  so  much  in  donalives  and  leant  on  a  rotten 
wall.  The  bitter  word  was  reported  lo  Verus,  and  made  his  illness 
worse.  He  died  on  January  1,  138  a.d.,  and  was  buried  in 
Hadrian's  mausoleum. 

5  20,  It  was  impossible  to  let  the  Umpire  devolve  immediately 
upon  Ins  son  Lucius,  who  was  only  a  child  of  seven  years. 
Accordingly  Hadrian  chose  T.  Aurelins  Eu.vus  Boionius  Antoninus, 
si  man  of  consular  rank,  who  had  reached  ais  fifty- second  year,  and 
seemed  in  every  way  a  sale  choice.  Hadrian,  on  January  2-Jtli,  his 
own  birthday,  notified  his  intention  to  the  senate,  and  recommended 
Antoninus.  When,  after  a  month's  consideration,  Antoninus 
consented  to  accept  the  honour  which  was  proposed,  he  was  duly 
adopted  (February  25th),  and  was  at  once  raised  to  si  higher 
lMtiilion  than  Verus  had  occupied,  receiving  the  proconsular  im- 
perium,  with  the  title  lmperalor,  and  the  triliiiiiiciau  power.  He 
was  thus  a  consort  in  the  full  sense,  and  all  that  still  tailed  him 
was  the  title  August-US,  and  probably  Ihe  spcei:d  privileges  con- 
ferred by  the  lex  de  imjierio.  The  new  Uiesar  f  was  childless,  and 
Hadrian  called  upon  him  to  adopt  two  sous,  in  order  to  make  the 
succession  sure.      The  imperial  choice   fell   on  M.  Aimius  Verus,  a 

*  Merlvale,  Cap.  C6.  I  Cxaat  Antoninus,  or  T,  dilius  lUlrimuii 

t  His  mine  was  bnpentor  T.  .fclius  !  Auluuinus  en-ear . 
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youth  of  eighteen  years,  and  nephew  of  Antoninus,  and  on  the 
eon  of  Lucius  Verus,  who,  through  his  tathot's  adoption,  whs 
grandson  of  Hadrian,  liy  these  acts  of  adoption  Marcus  received 
the  name  M.  Auvclins  Antoninus,  and  Lucius  that  of  L.  jElius 
Aurolins  Oomnii.nl us.  Neither  of  them  bore  the  name  Orasar,  as 
long  as  Hadrian  lived  and  theit  father,  Titus,  was  only  a  Cajsai 
himself.  Tin;  appointment-  nl  Antoninus  was  highly  displeasing  to 
Oatilitis  Severn*  (who  was  the  maternal  grc  at  -grandfather  of 
Marcus),  tin:  prefect  of  the  city.  lie  aspired  to  (he  Prbicipatc 
himself,  and  now  showed  his  disappointment  in  some  way,  which 
caused  Hadrian  to  deprive  him  of  his  office. 

<S  .'10.  The  illness  of  Hadrian,  which  seems  lo  have  boon  dropsical, 
iudaeed  liim  to  seek  relief  m  I  he  salubrious  air  of  Kaia1,  and  An  tu- 
mults was  left  at  Rome  to  conduct  the  government.,  lint,  change  of 
air  proved  as  useless  as  medical  advice.  He  resorted  to  Die  aid  of 
magicians,  and  even  besought  his  servants  to  put  him  out  of  pain  hy 
killing  him.  The  curse  which  his  brother  Scrviauus.  had  called 
down  upon  him,  that  he  should  pray  for  death  hut  should  ho  unable 
to  die,  was  literally  fulfilled.  Death  at  length  freed  him  from  his 
suifering  on  July  10  (138  a.d.).  In  his  last  hours,  in  a  happy 
moment  of  lnspiiativii,  ho  composed  some  verses,  an  address  to  hi* 
soul,  which  has  become  famous  : 

Hospeti  comctfnie  corporis, 
(Jus'  nunc  nbihio  in  Iocs, 

] ',.11  ill  1 1  hi  rig  lit  J  iiudula, 
Necutwlffl.daWsloccii;' 

Few  principales  have  been  mure  important  in  results  rhan  lliat  of 
Hadrian,  which  lusted  nearly  tweiuy-oue  years.  The  creation  of  a 
regular  civil  service  was  destined  to  transform  onriplotcty  the 
character  of  the  I'rincipate,  ati'l  work  in  the  same  direction  as  (lie 
idea  which  animated  Hadrian's  policy,  of  governing  the  whole 
Empire  as  homogeneous.  Both  these  tendencies  wu]v  opposed  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  power  of  the  senate.  What  Hadrian  did 
for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers  and  (he  reform  of  (lie  army,  also 
stamp  his  reign  as  an  epoch  ;  and  his  limitation  of  the  name 
(..Vesar  to  the  chosen  successor  was  a  change,  (hough  only  formal, 
of  some  significance. 

,'i,tlif,|iiuirLntiv(sioi..lll,Miil.T.iili  lortin   '       Wliilhrr  wilt  11km  UIh-  h"»«v'- 
i.  modem  vewkm.    Lra-,1  Bvrun  attempted  j      Pallid  one,  rigid  two,  n«kod  one— 

lo    l..,r^lMlir    il  ;    tllll.  Mi'livjili's  \,.|.-.i.,n    1-    ■         ^.V,T  [„  ]il,iy  ii.i;:iin,  1 1',  ".i-  ii'  I'l.L.V.' 
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NOTES   AND   ILLUSTUATIONP 


XOTF-S  AND   iLLUSTltATIONS 


■i:.cn;v  in- 

HAITIAN'S  JOUISKVs. 
The  reconstruction  of   Hsdrinn's  [J 

vim  iiil  prioresses  worked  out  liv  IKIrr  i 
Hit  llasc II  lies  Kaisers  Hadrian}  is  n. 
accepted  by  most  scholars  in  its  gene 


;iicc,lhat  hewent.  lothe  Danube  from  '  minted  liy  M.riialc,  who,  however,  ac- 
.0  (bo  Ileisios;).    The  follow  in|!  table     knowledges  the  uncertainty  of  his  i.wn 

lie  imperial  movements  may  be  uf    d&tea.    According  to  It,  Hadrian  returns 

111.  After  his  accession  rAuc.   u)     ''i""11  ilL  lllr  hrpinning  of  119  «.d.    In 

oris  fur  Home.  on*l  "IC   Rhino  into   Britain,  and   in  ISO 

118.   lieaehes  Home,  early  in    the  ,  «■"■  returns  to  Gaul    ami  viaita  Spain, 

iar.  Proceeds  to  Pacia  and  Mrsii  al"'  i«  'I"  »■"■  Mauretania.  He  then 
r  the  Karm.ilian  Mir.  Ketuii,-  tu  Appeal's  ""  the  Parlbian  frontiers,  anil 
imp  in  August.  ]  thence    proceeds  to    Athens,    by    Asia 

110.  At  Rome.  Visits  southern  llalv.  '  M '  (122,   123  <i.i>-)i  thenee  to  Sicily, 

120.   At  Ifciine.  thence  to  Afrira,  (121  i.n.}.  and  hack  to 

121.  first  ffrettt  journey  in  the  Rome.  His  sei;und  journey  begins  in  12:"i 
tmivcci  (starts  later  than  April  21 ).  '  *"■  anil  lasts  till  131  A.D.  (for  on  Uie 
islt  to  find  (eastern);  Upper  Or-  time  of  Ihe  final  rem™  lo  Home  there 
any  ;  liiotla  j  Noricilm  ;  northern  ™  no  loom  for  dispute),  the  a.jonrn  at 
mtionliu  Atbena  listing  from  1SB  Id  1M  a.d.    I* 

122.  ftetiiriiing-heproeeedstoLoiver     will  >">  o'wed  that  this  arrangement. 


,,  possibly     vinci's  of  Ihe  Upper  Danube,  (1)  in 


autumn  to  tile  Euphrates.  first  journey  las  wad  of  being  91 

a.d.  124.  Through  l'oiil.iis,   llitbynui,  and  distinct.  f:„ni  loth  journeys. 

Mi-aia  tci  Thrace.  I 

a.d.  125.  Through  T"  ' 


— -J  I II-L  SKVKSTKEK  STATIONS  OF 


;    Ttios^afy  ,    northern    tire. 


HADRIANS  WALL  IN  11K1TAIN. 


.Allans  or  S.--[i(i.ijnl Atlions.  The  names  uf  the  -tations  from  easl  I" 

a.m.   126.  Alliens,     In  summer  i  through  west  an'  .is  follows:— 

il.e  IVhij-.ninesii?.     Return  to  Kome.  (1)    S.-i:r-iln mini ,    Wallsei.d,    (2j    Pons 

..D.    121.    At   Gome.  :    MM,       Newcastle,       (3)        Clinilercum. 

a. li.  12a.   Visit  to  AfNri,;«tart.,h.ter1ii.n  Hcniipil,  (.4)  Vindobabi,    Rul.i- luster.  (;>) 

April  21).     Return  to  Rime.  '  ii'anuuio     llahon,]iestcr.',  (6>  Cilurinun, 

A.i).   120.    At   Home.     In   spring:,   »mh<  iliesl.r..  i  I;  I'roculilia,  '.,.ni  „nhuf;;h.  (.  j 

im-iit     jomth-ij      ill      tlir.      pr/innm.  R"i Tovidiicn,  ll"usc:tea-!e.  (9)  Vliidi.lina 

']  InvagrL  the  PeLpomiesas  1j  Athens,  illnsterhohii,  ■  io;   .lison,  (ileal.  tllicsices. 
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0    hy    IU.ll 


IVrriarii.  Cjsll-Bt-i.ls  (il.iiil.ini'X  (Ml 
f/oupivita,  st:iiiwis,  (d.iii'itfull,  (10; 
l,iKin-iL]|]um.i--.irlL-in,rn;)iiiM-i«!!mmu, 


is    (I.Tivi.i    fvilll     111.;    \;IH/il     Hi.;  ,,.,'.■  (!«:«, 


I'll  i  niliuy. 
mig  (»tm.     Their  0 


iingli-s  are  still    cImtIj  visible.     Round 

*"tue  iilllieiu.as  round  (lie  larger  ei-iim/re, 
great  mil'iirbjn  I'Ul  Milled  li.U'O  clustered; 

Pallis.  small  i.th;.I.  -,  i ■  M  i:-Iii-.--  .-.  ■■! 

an  amphitheatre,"  [at  BorcoYidum], 
(Sit  Mr,  Ihslgklii'.  liMi-iaiiun  (p.  10  U) 
nf  HObncr'a  paper  on  lh«  ••Itoniau 
AlilK.salioii  ui  Urilain."  Deutsche 
lliindsvhtta.  May  SUi,  181s).    They  were 

I'll' i-n>,     I'.v    .ui\i.iiiii.-,  !.;■!    l.y    l.LTii.U- 


S  PT.ATOKIUS  NEPOS. 


That  is:  Imperatorlf  Cassaila  Tritanl 
Hadrian]  Au;us.li  legio  II.  Augusta  Aulo 
l'talorio      Nopot*     legato     proprsctore. 

"  "II  if  ni-eond  legion  Augusta,  by  ,uitii''iily 
■if  A.  I'l.ilullns  N'.-]"H,  1.  ll.jT  .1.-:  ].l..|i,;vE.ir.-, 
f-r.i-i"  lliis  I'.r  rln'  s'lfi'iyi  !■!'  luif"  i.il.ir 
Osjr  'I'mjiiii  ILulriiiu  Augustus."  II 
1'iim  -I.lIi  .mi-  ..iiiil.al.y  ]illt  ll| i    ill  LI  mill.' 

tastle,  it  would  prove  definitely  the 
llailriauU;  origin  of  part  of  Uie  wall. 

1).— AN  EXTANT  LETTER  AS- 
1-lllliKll  TO   IIAMtllN. 


impressions  of  Egypt,  add   rims  us 

"lladilan  Augustus  to  the  ctmanl 
ServUuiuB  greeting.  I  barecotne  to  kuim 
KgJ'Pt.  which  you  praise  so  ninth,  from 

■  'Mil  tu  rn.l;  ,ii>. [  have  fi.nnd  il  fickle,  uu- 
-ialaY,  and  in  :i  JlnU.-t  nt  .".ci  y  l.rcuh  if 
rip  in  Inn.  In  Kgy|.!  Hi..'  .mrsliippa  i  .f 
Sit.i[ms  inn  ir.illy  Oiiistians,  ami  tins.. 
who  call  themselves  bishops  of  Christ  are 

VMl.lllr,.  !■!"   S'T.lpis  I'liiTi-     i-    11  >|    ,1  clllilf 

ol"  a  Ji'.w-h  syn.ig.igue,  there  is  n.ir.  n 
■-vmi.'.iiliii r:U,i|il-li..ii|.i.  ■:tlj,i'.s'/i).'(i'l 


flora  gout  in  111-  liuiils  dn  !li 
bore.  They  have  ore  giid,  in 
.ii.islii]iinil  alike  by  Clinstinn-, 


Slid  iiiiiuy   (lll.llivjiillsl  tilings  ujiiiLeis: 

son  Verus;  what  they  said  of  Amir. 
I  believe  J'ou  have  already  heard.     I 


ill-oil.     [The  Egyptians  hatched  their 
fls'  eggs  In  dung.]     1  am  sending  you 

ir  drluking-cups  of    changing  colour, 
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NOTES    AND    ILLUSTRATIONS. 


ihc    ivi.Tds     "Cliii-l -,    Jews.    ..ml     all 

ii.,1,.:il-  ^/rji't'V'  I'lihl  lmi'lly  ]i:]..-  Ii:.i, 
mil  mil  l.y  Ha, Irian,  roulil  l.anlly  bail' 
lii -til  iirilli-ii   by  any (ml   n  Cliiistian. 


1i'!i,.."i,.^y^,  i:,ik  !.i,.i',i  i'._ ',,:,. ;,-,'.', 

XIV.  Gem. 

.M,  Miu.lii:,,  ils  if  In'  bail  in.  aili i!  il  aral 

Md'siii,  Upper:   IV.  Flav.,  VII.  flu 

not  Egypt. 

llacia:  V.  Mocod.,  XI.  Claud.,  X 

Micro  lire  ilms  indications  „(  foi-gcry. 

Syria:  1 V.  S-ytli.,  XVI.  FUv. 

lbl|[.      II  is||flrd  b'  SlISjH'lf  \'.ipii-.iis.      Hi- 

Jndea;   VI.  Kerr,  X.  Kret. 

riicenfcia:  id.  Dal], 

il  iviirk   of  Hid  linn's  l"n<  ■  Itii.ifi   HiIi'iioii  j 

Cnnpadods :  XII.  Intnl..  XV.  Anul 

uliii'ti  was  jicrbii]!-  an    .iiibilon'iiijiiiy  .| 

Arabia:  Ul.Cyren. 

liio  Kiii|«T..r,  edited  lii'  I']i[,Ki'ii.     Vi'pis- 

Kgypt:  II.  Traj. 

,■11.,  nliu  wrote- in   .irhc'ure  3U7  A.b..  was 

Africa:  III.  Aug. 

j.,  liltlelikriv  In  intiT]i,ibib'  tin'  sen t cm v 

This  gives    a  lulu)   of    twenty* 

iil.n.t.    Il,,'   (Hiristians  as    lla.h'iai]   was  lo 

existed    in    Trajan's    reien;    luc    1 

haiing  snflered  so  mucli  in  tbe  Brltai 

!,'■:, il  1  ll:i-    '1,'C '■ill.  as  .1  ^■■iillilla    ll'lii'f 

RMS,  ami  XXII.  Detalmr.   in  lbs  Joi 

Ml   Ibidr.iin.  bnl  Uiiilicrcl  nil.li.iml  iiilcr- 

wars,  mat  they  censed  to  exist.     II 

p  .Intnl.     (Sdiillef   imcpls    this  view    al' 

Is,  bmrovm,  Rrcat  uncertainty  as  to 

In  «.i  ivliv  any  inn:  siiuul'l  inter  pulab'  tin: 

appeared,  as  we  LflvB  no  direct  evide 

■:.-    1 1  j  T-  :,IMi:i!nn:\H  l.lo-.liiss 
AT  BNDOF  HADSlAH'B  UEIUN. 
The  following  tabic  gives  the  resulls  nf 

■lie  investigation  of  Pfitener  (t.'™A.  liri 

'.III.  h~iu*i  iY.iH'"jl':lt,  p.  |Ij1. 

Spain  :  VII.  Gem. 

Britain  ill.  Ann;..  VI.  Vlctr.,XX.Victr, 
Clomiiny,  Lower:!.  Mir,civ,,XV.X.  L'lp 
Germany,  Upper;  VJII.  Aug.,  XXII. 


onia,  Upper:  I.  Adjiitr..  X.  Gem,, 


BustolS.Mlia. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


K  riiiNfii'A'n-: 


r  iNTosiNUB  pids  (138-161  a.d.). 


g  1    Accession  of  A 


Philosopher! 

lVl,ni..ii.     : 
[V.Hth  of  An 


Marriage  of  the.  rainier  Faustina  ;iiil  Man:  us  Aunuins. 
f  Mart  us  aiid  Ludus."  §  ■.'.  Characterising  of  Antoninus  us 
in.  Knaotion  a«ainst  rliiilriati.  Financial  folic  v.  §  3. 
icv.  Uolations.  with  Parthia.  §4.  Britain.  The  vali  of 
.  §  3.  Importance  of  his  reiirn  in  the  history  of  law. 
<tics  uf  his  ksi.,latinn.  Tl„.  .jurist.  of  tin:  'o™7„™.  <;,,ius. 
uvil  condition  ot  -.Lin-s.  iiffni-ms  in  criminal  h'trislaluin. 
of  /,.j.M7 ('.„■.  <  ;ui.S  lir.ncftk-A  ■•:  rivo^niiL'd  in  law.  §.  7.  The 
jinn  under  Antoninus.  «  8.  Private  life  of  A  in™  inn;:. 
■  r  of  the  elder  Faustina.     The  corresijondiiiee  of  Fron 


Jin 


-I  :■.-*. 


villas. 
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FAMILY   OF   ANTONISUS. 


Sect.  I.— Tub  A  dm  (nitration  of  Antoninus. 
g  1.  The  death  of  Hadrian  wa;  welcome  to  the  liomati  nobility,  to 
whom  he  was  odious,  and  the  installation  of  Titus  Antoninus  us 
I'rinceps  was  attended  with  no  difficulties.  The  senate  wished  to 
signify  their  dislike  of  the  dead  F.mperor  by  condemning  bis 
memory,  but  their  malice  was  overcome  by  the  influence  of 
Antoninus,  and  perhaps  also  by  fear  of  '..lie  soldiers,  with  whom 
Hadrian  was  extremely  popular.  The  dend  Emperor  was  duly 
enrolled  anions  the  sods.  His  body  was  conveyed  from  Bai."e  to 
Home,  and  lodged  in  his  own  mausoleum.  It  lias  been  supposed 
that  the  name  Bins,  which  Antoninus  bore  before  the  end  of  13H 
A.D.,  was  given  to  him  on  account  of  his  piety  Inwards  liis  adoptive 
father ;  but  this  is  not  certain,  and  others  think  t.liat  he  won  it  by 
the  general  clemency  of  his  character. 

The  family  of  Antoninus  belonged  to  Ncmuusus,  in  Gallia  Kar- 
bonensis.  It  is  probable  that  the  ainphitheal re,  of  which  the  remains 
are  still  to  be  seen  there,  and  the  aqueduct  known  as  the  Poiit-du- 
Oard,  were  built  by  this  Eni|,eror.  Belli  his  father  find  grandfather 
were  consulars.  lie  had  himself  gone  through  the  usual  career  of 
public  honours,  had  been  appointed- one  of  the  four  consulars  of 
Italy,  and  hud  been  proconsul  of  Asia,  lie  married  the  sister  of 
.'Elius  Verus,  Annia  Galefia  Faustina,  by  whom  be  had  two  sons, 
who  died  young,  ami  two  daugl iters.  Hadrian  had  willed  that  one 
of  these  daughters,  who  'core  her  mother'.-,  name  l''austin;t.  should 
marry  Lucius  Vents,  whiie  Marcus  Aurclius  should  marry  the 
sister  of  Verus.  But  as  Verus  was  only  a  child,  Antoninus  upset 
litis  arrangement  and  trailed  the  younger  Faustina  wilh  Mareun 
Aurelius  (probably  14.fi  A.i>.).  Hhortly  afterwards  (147  A.D.),  he 
made  Marcus  his  consort  in  the  Empire,  by  conferring  on  him  the 
proconsular  iruperiutn  and  the  tribtiniriau  power,  along  with  the 
special  right  of  proposing  five  measures  at  one  session  of  the 
senate.  Marcus  bore  the  title  Ca.'sur,  which  meant  that  he  was 
presumptive  successor ;  and  occupied,  theoretically,  the  same 
position  which  Antoninus  had  occupied  before  Hadrian's  dealh. 
But  he  took  no  active  part  in  the  ad  ministration,  and  did  not  bear 
the  title  Imperator.  The  other  adopted  son  of  Antoninus,  L.  Verus, 
was  not  admitted  to  the  dignities  which  were  granted  to  Marcus, 
llis  image,  indeed,  appeared  on  mqierial  coins,  but  he  was  not 
entitled  t'jesar,  only  Awjia-ti  Jilius.  It  is  quite  clear  tha( 
Antoninus  did  not  eontemplale  the  idea  of  two  Emperors  of  equal 
authority.  Marcus  was  to  be  his  successor ;  and  it  was  for 
Marcus  hereafter,  if  he  chose,  to  elevate  his  brother  Verus  to  tho 
position  of  Ctesar. 
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524      PMNCIPATE  OF  ANTONINUS  PIUS.      Chap,  xxyii. 

§  2.  The  universal  consent  of  antiquity  represents  Antoninus  as 
a  most  estimable  man.     Honourable  ami  dignified,  yet  affable  and 

condescending,  lie  won  golden  opinions  from  all  men.  His  pro- 
motion to  the  highest  position   iu  the   slate   did  not   change   his 

temper  or  Lis  maimers.  In  private  life  he  was  suicidally  simple 
and  temperate. 

But  however  estimable  as  a  man,  Antoninus  was  hardly  a  great 
statesman.      The    rest    which    the    Empire    enjoyed    under    his 

auspices  hurt  bed!  rendered  possible  through  Hadrian's  activity, 
and  was  not  due  to  hi*,  own  exertions ;  uii  tile  other  hand,  lie  carried 
the  policy  of  peace  at  any  price  too  far.  and  so  entailed  calamities 
on  the  state  after  his  death.  He  not  only  had  no  originality  or 
power  of  initiative,  but  he  had  viol  oven  Ihe  insight  or  boldness  to 
work  further  on  the  new  lines  marked  out  by  Hadrian.  The 
wall  in  North  Britain  is  the  sole  exception.  The  only  administra- 
tive changes  in  his  reign  were  retrogressive.  Thus  he  did  away 
with  the  four  Judges  of  Italy.  This  was  a  concession  to  the 
senate;  and  concession  to  the  senate  was  one -of  the  notes  of 
policy,  which  distinguished  liis  reign  us  a  reaction  against  that  of 
Hadrian.  If  he  had  been  equally  estimable  as  a  man,  but.  stronger 
lis  a  ruler,  and  less  obliging  to  the  senate,  a  very  diHereiit  account 
of  bis  oh  an  icier  would  have  beer,  transiiiilled  lo  us.  lie  troubled 
himself  little  with  the  provinces,  except  in  so  far  as  to  hinder 
Oppression  if!  collecting  the  taxes,  and  probably  only  left  Italy  once 
during  bis  reign.  He  disapproved  of  i  111 1 «.- liiil  progresses,  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  a  burden  on  the  provincial!*,  hut  bo  was  also 
doubtless  inline-need  by  Ihe  fact,  that  Hadrian's  long  absence  from 
Home  had  given  dissatisfaction.  We  hear,  however,  of  roads  built 
in  various  provinces,  and  of  a  few  other  public  works,  such  as  a 
temple  of  Neptune,  al  l.ambicsis.  He  adopted  the  reasonable  prin- 
ciple of  retaining  provincial  governors  and  other  officials  at  their 
posts  for  long  terms. 

Tin:  litainc'.i;  policy  of  Antoninus  was  marked  by  care  and 
economy.  The  only  unfavourable  tiling  that  has  been  said  of  him 
is  that  he  was  a  "  cliecse-parer."  *  No  extravagance  was  permitted 
at  his  court.  Although  he  reduced  the  taxes,  he  left  in  the 
treasury  at  bis  death  a  sum  of  2700  million  sesterces  (t'Jl,i«.Xi,0l'Ni). 
In  public  largesses,  however,  he  was  excessively  liberal.  There 
were  no  less  than  nine  congiaria  during  his  reign,  and  ins  games 
were  not  less  magnificent  than  those  of  Ids  predecessors.  In  a.d. 
147  he  celebrated  the  JAidi  Het:uJai-es,  on  the  nine  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  the  city.  He  built  a  temple  to 
the  deified  Hadrian.  :i:\d  cm  pic  led  I  hat   liii.peror's  mausoleum. 
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I38-1G1    A.n.       WALL   IN   NORTH   BRITAIN.  525 

§  3.  The  reign  of  Antoninus,  as  lias  been  already  said,  was 
marked  by  peace,  the  result  of  Hainan's  able  policy  on  the 
frontiers.     Tin:  only  serious  warfare  wns  in  Britain.     There  were 

Midi:  trilling  disturbances,  which  do  not  deserve  to  be  dignified  by 
the  name  of  wars,  in  other  quarters.  The  governors  of  the  Danube 
provinces  lin.il  l.o  deal  with  a  Hadun  revo'.t;  am!  Greece  was  sur- 
prised by  the  invasion  of  a  marauding  hand  of  Kustobnks  (probably 
a  Sarmatiau  people),  who  penetrated  as  far  as  Elal.ca  in  Phocis, 
Olbia  had  to  he  protected  against  the  attacks  o!  the  Seyihians  of 
Taiuica,  and  the  Alans  had  to  he  hen  ten  hack  more  than  once 
from  the  Armenian  borders.  There  were,  aeain,  route  .Jewish 
disturbances  in  the  east,  and  some  Moorish  disturbances  in  Africa. 
A  revolt  in  Egypt  induced  the  I'hupcror  to  leave  Italy,  seemingly 
the  only  cecasjnn  on  wliieli  ho  made  a  provincial  expedition  during 
his  long  reign  (about  154  A. I'.).  About  the  same  time  diilieullics 
had  arisen  with  King  Vologeses  IV,,  in  reference  to  Armenia,  and 
here  perhaps  Antoninus,  wns  led,  by  his  love  of  peace,  into  adopting 
a  woiil;  polity,  and  saorilicing  to  temporary  train  ptillity  the  interests 
of  a  more  permanent  settlement.  Peace  was  made  in  155  A.D., 
but  the  inevitable  war  broke  out  in  the  following  reign.  The 
prestige  which  Home  enjoyed  at  this  lime,  in  the  eyes  of  neigh- 
bouring peoples,  is  shown  by  (he  fact,  that  the  I.azi  of  Colchis  and 
the  Quadi  asked  (he  I'anperor  to  appoint  their  kings. 

§  1.  The  activity  which  was  displayed  in  Britain  is  contrasted 
with  the  inactivity  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire.  The  Hrignntes 
rebelled,  and  were  defeated  and  thoroughly  reduced  by  Q.  Lollius 
Urbicns  (140  a.i>.),  the  legatus.  Under  hi.-*  direction  a  new  line  of 
fortilications  was  constructed,  between  the  firths  of  Olota  and 
Bodotria  (Clyde  and  forth),  at  the  narrowest  part  of  the  island. 
The  work  was  begun  in  1-12  a.d.  It  was  not  sueh  an  elaborate 
construction  ns  that  of  Hadrian's,  hut  consisted  of  a  fosse  (about. 
10  feel-  wide  and  20  feet  deep)  and  an  earth-wall  (now  knowu  as 
Graham's  dyke)  on  the  southern  side  of  the  fosse.  It  did  not  run 
along  hills,  like  Hadrian's  wall,  but  through  level  country,  for  a 
distance  of  about  thirty-seven  miles,  from  Carridtlen  on  the  Forth 
to  West  Kilpatriek  on  the  Clyde.  South  of  the  fosse  ran  a 
military  road,  along  which  wire  ten  camps,  surrounded  with 
mound  and  ditch.  The  north  side,  of  these  camps,  which  coincides 
with  the  wall,  is  always  closed  up.  The  wall  of  Antoninus,  like 
the  wall  of  Hadrian,  was  intended  to  be  both  a  check  on  the 
country  to  the  south  of  it,  and  a  basis  of  operations  for  further 
conquests  to  the  north.  The  Roman  government  had  not 
abandoned  the  design  of  subjugating  (l.e  whole  island.  This 
is   proved   by   the   circumstance,   that  the  camps   of  the  wall  of      _ 
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Antoninus   are  not   the   moot   northerly   Roman   positions.      The 

remains  of  a  Roman  crimp  arc  still  to  be  seen  at  Ardoch,  north  i>f 
Stirling. 

'Hi'  energetic  ] n..licy  pursued  by  Antoninus  in  I'lrituin  secured 
for  that  country  pence  and  prosperity  for  sixty  years.  This  fact 
suggests,  that  hi:  might  have  better  consulted  the  interests  of  the 
Kinpire,  and  averted  the  troubles  which  befel  in  the  reign  of  his 
successor,  if  lie  had  acted  with  like  vigour  on  the  Danube  and  on 
the  Oriental  frontier. 

§  5.  It  is  in  the  field  of  law  that  the  chief  importance  and 
credit  of  the  principatc  of  Antoninus  lie.  The  same  temper  which 
made  him  somewhat  weak  in  his  foreign  policy,  made  him  strong 
in  jurisprudence  :md  legislation.  The  importance  of  his  reign  in 
the  history  of  Roman  law  is  not  due  to  any  single  sweeping 
reform — like  llie  final  redaction  of  the  perpetual  Rdict  Ly  Hadrian 
— but  to  the  spirit  which  guided  his  measures.  Antoninus  laid 
special  stress  on  equity.  W  Idle,  on  the  one  hand,  he  was  no  rash 
innovator,  ready  to  tamper  unscrupulously  with  the  written  law, 
he  entertained,  on  the  other  hand,  no  superstitious  reverence  for 
the  letter.  He  invariably  consulted  the  dictates  of  equity  and 
humanity,  and  introduced  into  Roman  law  many  important  new 
principles,  conceived  in  this  spirit.  The  view  which  he  took  of  the 
administration  of  justice,  is  thus  expressed  by  himself:  '■  Although 
traditional  forms  must  not  be  lightly  altered,  yet,  when  demon- 
strable equity  demands,  it  is  necessary  to  intervene,"  * 

The  activity  in  jurisprudence  which  marked  the  reign  of 
Antoninus,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  golden  ago  of  Roman  law 
at  the  beginning  of  the  third  century,  must  be  partly,  at  least, 
imputed  to  Hadrian's  reform  of  the  imperial  consilium,  described  in 
the  last  chapter.  One  of  Hadrian's  ciiyili'trii.,  P.  Salvias  Julianus, 
who  had  codified  the  tidier,  wan  also  active  under  Antoninus,  hy 
whom  he  was  promoted  to  be  consul  and  prefect  nf  the  city.  The 
chief  lawyers  by  whom  the  Emperor  was  assisted  were  live  in 
number;  L.  Ruh-ius  Aburnias  Vatcns,  an  author  of  legal  treatises  : 
L.  Volusius  Jhfoianus,  chosen  to  conduct  the  legal  studies  of  Marcus 
Aurelius,  and  author  of  a  large  work  on  h'idti  Cumm/sati  (Testa- 
mentary Trusts);  I.,  LTpius  Mareellus,  a  prolific  writer  ;  and  two 
uthers.  Some  of  these  lawyers  belonged  to  the  fYnculian  school, 
like  lilpius  Mareellus,  others  to  the  Sabiuian,  like  Viikns  ;  so  that 
the  decisions  of  the  imperial  council  steered  a  mean  way  between 
the  two  opposite  schools. f  The  attention  which  was  given  to  the 
study  of  law  at  this  period  is  shown  by  the  appearance  of  the 
Tiistittties  of  Gains,  no  elementary  manual  for  beginners,  protnbly 
•  Diwit,  Iv.  l.  ?.  t  Fur  these  sMwils  see  above,  Chap.  XI.  J  8. 
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published  about  161  a.d.     Of  the  author  we  fcno 

w  absolutely 

nothing;  even  his  name  is  uncertain. 

|   ti.    It   lin.3    already   been    seen    that    there   was 

■  a   tendency 

under  the  Empire  to  alleviate   Ihe  condition  of  slai 

os ;  and  this 

tendency   was   zealously   promoted    by    Antoninus. 

lie      pliSSod 

■s  to  facilitate  enfranchisement.  His  decision,  iv 
will  diusliatc  his  spirit.  A  female  slave  was  to  have  been  made 
free  by  a  Jhhi  aiuiiuismtiii,  but  chance  [.hcumsianees  caused  the 
aet  of  enfranchisement  to  he  delayed.  In  I  he  meantime  she  gives 
birth  to  Children,  mid  the  question  arises,  are  the  children  to  be 
slaves  or  free?  Antoninus  decided  that  in  such  a  case  the 
children  shall  be  free,  as  it  would  he  unfair  that  they  should 
suffer  on  account  of  the  accident  which  retarded  their  mother's 
emancipation. 

Jn  ci -[initial  law,  Aiil'.'iiinu^.  intiudaced  the  impiriant  principle, 
which,  though  iiuw  univri  sally  roc  gnisei  in  thorny,  U  in.it  always 
respeclcd  in  practice,  that  accused  persons  are  not  to  be.  treated  as 
gubly  before  trial,  lie  also  asserted  the  principle,  that  the  trial 
was  to  he  held,  and  [lie  punishment  inilicl.ed,  iu  (he  place  where  the 
crime  had  been  committed,  lie  mitigated  the  use  of  torture  in 
examining  slaves  by  certain  lituitalious.  Thus  he  prohibited  the 
application  of  torture  lo  children  under  fiiirtecn  years,  though  this 
rule  had  exceptions.  It  would  be  as  absurd  to  blame  this  humane 
prince  for  nut  abolishing  the  practice  ol  torture  altogether,  as  :t 
would  be  to  blame  him  for  not  abolishing  slavery.  He  deserves 
great  credit  for  what  he  did  in  mitigation  of  both  institutions,  but. 
the  abolition  of  either  was  quite  lieyond  the  scope  of  Ihe  imagina- 
tion of  any  man  of  his  time.  The  universal  use  of  torture  in 
Christian    countries    until    recent   times,  illustrates    Ihe   supposed 

One  of  the  must  striking  features  in  Ihe  criminal  legislation  ol 
Antoninus,  is  the  account  taken  «f  social  rank.  There  was  always, 
under  the  Empire,  a  social  distinction  of  freemen  intu  two  classes : 
the  k  limit  ioins,  men  of  low  degree,  and  tin.  honest  farm,  men  of  high 
degree.  The  criterion  of  this  distinction  was  mainly  wealth.  The 
hmestiores  were  practically  Ihe  rich,  lie  hiaiiiUores  the  poor. 
Under  Antoninus,  this  unwritten  distir.etiun  is  recognised  by 
law  ;  but  we  cannot  tell  whether  ho  was  the  first  to  give  it  official 
recognition.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  had  influenced 
practice,  actually,  if  not  confessedly,  before  his  time.  But  now  the 
law  becomes  openly,  ami  officially,  a  respecter  of  persons.  There  is  a 
different  justice  for  the  base  and  for  the  noble.  Different  penalties 
are  assigned  fur  the  same  offence,  according  as  it  is  Committed  by  a 
hiimilfar  or  a  Itohesfwr.      "  Show  me  the  man,  and  I  will  show  y 
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the  law,"  is  nut  merely  the  practice  of  l.hfs  juds?;,  but.  the  principle 
of  the  legislator.  And  it  was  a  principle,  against,  which  no  one 
grumbled, 

5  7.  Antoninus  differs  from  his  j'lt'iUiti^M.irs  in  hcing  persona!^  a 
religious  man,  and  really  devoted  to  tin;  worship  of  tin:  national 
gods.  Willi  Augustus  religion  had  been  mainly  a  matter  of 
policy.  Trajan  had  Iwii  inoiU'crcnt;  Hadrian  was  a  sceptic.  But 
Antoninus  took  very  seriously  Ihc  religions  duties  which  devolved 
upon  dim  as  Pontile:;  Maximus,  and  member  of  other  colleges.  In 
this  rci; peel-,  contemporaries  compared  him  to  Kiraii.  The  senate 
erected  a  monument  to  him  on  acconnt  of  hisKcal  tiir  public  religious 
ceremonies.*  One  can  discern  in  llic  CmreitjM>iidenee  of  Fronto, 
,.  the  instructor  of  Marcus  in  I.aliu  rhetoric,  that,  a  certain  spirit  of 
piety  prevailed  in  the  circle  of  the  imperial  family.  Closely  con- 
nected with  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  religion,  was 
the  Emperor's  interest  in  the  antiquities  of  lioruan  history,  The 
coins  issued  on  the  occasion  of  the  Secular  Games  represent  the 
arrival  of  tineas  at  Lavinimn,  the  birth  of  lhnnnlus  and  Item  us, 
the  shields  of  Xuma,  the  miracle  of  the  augur  Nawius,  the  exploits 
of  Iloratius  Codes,  and  other  events  of  the  story  of  ancient  Rome, 
l'a  1 1  ant  in  in,  I  he  Arcadian  home  of  livander,  v,  as  promoted  to  lie  a 
city,  and  immunity  was  granted  to  the  people  of  Ilium,  the  city  of 
/Eneas.  New  privileges  were  granted  to  Lavinimn.  Jiui  ilcvoted 
as  he  was  to  the  Pagan  religion  and  trail' ions  of  ltoiuo,  Antoninus 
was  tolerant  of  oilier  creeds.  He  did  not  indeed  repeal  the  laws 
which  were  in  force  against  Christians,  but  he  discouraged 
persecution.! 


Sect.  II. — Tub  Pihvatb  Life  of  Antoninus,  and  his  Death. 

§  H.  The  significance  of  the  reign  of  Antoninus  lies  just  in  the 
fact,  that  it  was  singularly  devoid  of  striking  events.  Hence  our 
attention,  uudistracted  by  wars  or  great  administrative  changes,  is 
naturally  turned  t"  the  |iersonalily  of  the  Kmpei'or  himself  and  his 
private  life.  And  jwhaps  nothing  will  hetier  serve  to  convey  an 
impression  of  the  tranquillity  of  his  reign,  than  the  glimpses  which 
we  get,  in  the  Corresjiomltim:  of  fronto,  of  the  simple  daily  life  of 
the  imperial  family,  and  the  peaceful  atmosphere  in  which  they 
lived.  The  loss  of  his  wife  Faustina,  who  died  in  140  (or  141) 
A.r.,  was  a  great  blow  to  the  Emperor,  who  loved  her  deeply,  as 
we  know  from  bis  own  words.      Writing  to  Fronto,  who  had  praised 
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her  in  a  speech  in  the  senate,  he  says  :  "  Tho  park  of  your  speech 
which  related  to  the  honourine:  of  my  Faustina  [by  the  title 
Aiiprnstaj  seemed  to  mo  even  move  true  than  eloquent.  For  it  is 
really  the  case.  [  would  prefer  to  live  with  her  at  Gyaros,  than 
in  the  palace  without  her."  Faustina  was  a  beautiful  woman, 
and  scandal  was  busy  with  her  name.  Bat  there  is  no  conclusive 
evidence  for  (he  truth  of  tin',  charges  of  infidelity,  which  rumour 
brought  against  her.  Jt.  seems  clear  that  Antoninus  had  no  suspi- 
cions, lie  heaped  honours  upon  her  memory  after  her  death.  She 
was  deified;  a  temple  was  erected  in  her  honour,  and  priestesses 
instituted  for  her  worship.  Her  image  was  publicly  displayed 
at  the  Ci  re  on  si  an  games.  A  new  alimentary  endowment  was  made 
(in  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  Nerva  and  Trajun)  for  orphan  girl.--, 
who  were  called  FausHnia'ae.  Antoninus  did  not  run  the  risk 
of  endangering  the  peace  of  his  family  by  taking  another  wife, 
Galeria  Lysistrata,  a  freedwoman  of  Faustina,  lived  with  him  in 
ll;e  relation  of  eoncubii  age.  which  among  :!ie  l!< 'loans  was  a  legal 
bond,  though  inferior  to  marriage,  and  involved  certain  rights. 
For  an  Emperor  it  corresponded  somewhat  to  a  morganatic 
marriage. 

§  '.).  The  two  adopted  sons  of  Antoninus  lived  continually  with 
their  father.  True  affection  and  sympathy  seemed  to  have  txmnd 
together  Antoninus  and  Marcus.  This  comes  out  in  the  Carre- 
ijumihave,  of  Frorit.O  and  in  the  Mvdi.lal.i'.ns  of  Marcus.  At  Rome 
the  imperial  family  lived  in  the  house  of  Tiberius  on  the  north  side 
of  tho  Palatine.  Here  the  Emperor  kept  up  [he  same,  social 
intercourse  with  ids  friends  as  before  his  elevation.  He  was  not  a 
lover  of  formality  and  rig"ivi^  eliipictlc,  and  lie  used  often  to  wear 
the  tunic  at  rcc-ptious,  instead  of  the  nfliei;,!  toga.  lie  was  obliged, 
however,  to  resign  himself  to  maintaining  the  immense  staff  of 
domestics,  which  had  come  to  lie  considered  indispensable  in  the 
imperial  "  palace."  Although  he  was  excessively  simple  in  his 
dress,  he  had  several  officers  of  the  wardrobe.  We  meet  at  his 
court  a  servant,  whose  solo  duty  it  was  to  announce  the 
names  of  visitors  (nomendator),  a  xihiitiiwiiis,  on  whom  it 
devolved  to  keep  silence  among  tin:  slaves,  a  pri-n'iu/rywn  fiiittrtnun, 
who  instructed  the  pages,  and  many  others.  Antoninus  did  not 
take  the  same  ]  crsonal  interest  in  philosophy  and  literature,  which 
hiii I  been  a  characteristic  feature  in  Hadrian.  Hut.  lie  [  atrontsed  men 
of  letters,  and  gathered  thorn  about,  him  at  his  court,  mainly  for  the 
sake  of  his  son,  by  whom  they  were  really  appreciated.  M.  (,'ernelius 
Fron to  shared  the  intimacy  of  the  Kinpernr  a:,  well  as  of  Marcus, 
hiii  pupil.  Herodes  Atticus,  the  Blaster  of  Marcus  in  Greek 
rhetoric,   was   also   highly  favoured.      Junius   Rustieus,   a    Stoic       ... 
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philosopher,    who   cxercisul   a   great   influence   over  the  mind  of 
the  young  Crosar,  also  belonged  to  the  court  circle. 

llut  it  is  in  tlie  country,  not  in  the  city,  at  hi*  villas,  not  on  the 
Palatine,  that  we  get  the  most  pleasing  picture  of  Antoninus  and 
his  family.  lie  was  horn  and  "brought  up  in  the  country,  and  he 
loved  nothing  so  well  as  rural  life.  Whenever  he  emild,  he  left 
Pome  for  Ids  house  at  Lurium  on  the  Aurelian  Way, or  for  Trajan's 
villa  at  Ceutumcclhc,  overlooking  (he  sea.  fur  Simula  in  Lalitim,  or 
for  Campania.  The  villa  of  Loriniu,  not-  far  fiom  Pome,  seems  to 
have  been  his  favourite  lusid^iiCc  :  it  was  there  that  he  died.  In 
the  country  his  pastuocs  were  hunting  and  angling.  Letters  of 
Marcus  to  his  beloved  master  describe  how  the  days  passed  by  in 
simple  occupations,  riding,  reading,  writing,  talking  i 
Faustina  (the  younger),  whom  he  calls  "my  little  i 
There  is  a  delightful  description  i.f  the  vintage  at  Sigma.  'J'lie 
.Kmperor  and  hi;  fani'ly  all  dine  in  Ihc  winepress,  and  listen  to  the 
jests  of  the  peasants. 

5  10.  A  charactcii^iic  anecdote  is  b'ld  oi  Antoninus  and  tin: 
so|ihist  Polcmon.  "When  Antoninus  was  proconsul  of  Asia,  he 
entered  the  house  of  lVlcmon  at  Smyrna,  without  being  invited, 
assuming  that  he  would  be  welcome.  1'oleuioii  hap|>eiied  to  be 
absent,  "but  he  relumed  in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  turned  the 
governor,  bag  and  baggage,  out  of  his  house.  Antoninus  said 
nothing  at  the  time,  hut  sought  shelter  with  some  more  hospitable 
inhabitant.  Hut  he  did  not  forget  the  insult,  and  had  afterwards 
opportunities  of  revenging  himself  by  witty  words.  When  he  was 
Kmperor,  Polcmon  visit' d  Home,  and  Antoninus  made  him 
welcome.  "  Give  1'olemon  apartments,"  he  said,  "and  see  that  no 
one  turn  him  out  of  doors.''  An  actor  of  tragedy  complaint d  that 
he  was  expelled  from  a  dramatic  iqaxseiiiali'iti,  at  uliieli  IVlcmor; 
was  presiding,  just  when  he  was  about  to  begin  his  pait.  "At 
what  hour  of  the  day,"  Antoninus  asked,  "do  you  say  that  he 
drove  you  from  the  stage?"  "At  midday."  "Ah!  ho  drove  me 
out  of  his  house  at  midnight,  and  I  made  no  complaint. " 

§  11.  But  perhaps  the  liveliest  idea  of  his  personality  will  lie 
gained  from  the  picture  of  him,  which  has  been  drawn  by  his 
adopted  son.  "  In  my  father,''  Marcus  writes  in-his  Mentation.-., 
"  I  had  an  example  of  mildness  of  manners  and  firmness  of  reso- 
lution, contempt  of  vain-glory,  industry  and  perseverance.  lie 
was  accessible  to  all  who  had  counsel  to  give  on  public,  matters, 
and  invariably  allowed  to  everyone  ids  due  share  of  consideration. 
He  knew  when  to  relax,  as  well  as  when  to  labour ;  he  taught  nte 
t)    forbear   from  licentious   inlulgenees;    to    conduct    myself  as  an 
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c.pial  among  equals;  to  lay  on  my  friend;:  no  burden  of  survility, 
neither  changing  them  capriciously,  nor  passionately  attaching 
myself  to  any.  From  him  I  learned  to  be  self-sufficing  and 
cheerful  in  every  fortune,  to  exercise  foresight  in  public  affairs, 
and  not  to  be  above  examining  the  smallest  matter.-;  without 
affectation ;  to  rise  superior  to  vulgar  acclamations;  to  worship 
the  «cila  without  superstition,  and  serve  mankind  \vi; limit  ambition; 
in  all  things  to  he  sober  and  steadfast,  not  led  away  by  idle 
novcllies;  to  be  content  with  liltle,  enjoying  in  moderation  the 
comforts  within  my  roach,  but  never  repining  at  their  absence. 
Moreover,  from  him  I  learned  to  lie  no  sophist,  no  pedant;  hut 
a  practical  man  of  the  world  ;  yet,  at  the  same  lime,  to  give  due 
honour  to  true  philosophers  ;  to  he  polite  in  manner,  neat  in 
person,  ami  to  attend  to  my  health  so  far  as  to  rid  myself  of  the 
need  of  medicine  and  physicians.  Again,  to  cunced?,  without  a 
grudge,  their  pre-eminence  to  all  who  specially  excel  in  legal 
or  any  Other  knowledge,  to  act  in  all  tilings  after  the  usage  of  our 
ancestors,  yet  without  pedantry  ....  My  fatiier  wan  ever  prudent 
and  mudi.Ta.tc;  he  neither  indulged  in  private  buildings,  «■.■!■  in 
excessive  largesses,  or  extravagant  shows  In  the  people,  lie  looked 
to  his  duly  only,  not  to  the  opinion  that  might  be  formed  of  his 
actions.  Ho  was  temperate  in  the  use  of  bmlts,  modest  in  dress, 
indifferent  to  the  beauty  of  bis  slaves.  Such  was  the  whole 
character  of  his  life  and  manners:  nothing  harsh,  nothing  excessive, 
nothing  nub,  nothing  over-done.  It  might  be  said  of  him  as  of 
Socrates,  tt  at  ho  could  both  abstain  from  and  enjoy  the  things, 
which  men  in  general  find  it  bard  to  abstain  from  at  all,  and 
cannot  enjoy  without  excess."  * 

§  L2.  The  appearance  of  Antoninus,  as  we  know  it  from  his 
busts,  corresponds  to  the  written  records  of  his  character  and  tem- 
perament. They  present  the  li.attircs  of  a.  man,  who  was  grave  yet 
ueutle,  firm  yet  kind,  robust  and  earnest,  but  neither  austere  nor 
coarse.  He  died  in  his  villa  at  Lorium,  IVoni  the  conscqucr.ecs  of  a 
cold,  on  March  7,  161  A.D.,  in  the  seventy -fourth  year  of  his  age, 
In  his  last  hours  he  was  careful  to  show  ball)  clearly  his  wishes  as 
to  the  succession.  The  praetorian  prchets,  L.  Furius  (Kabiu-j 
Victorious  and  Sextos  Cornelius  liepculiims,  were,  summoned  to 
his  bedside,  aod  in  their  pros-,  nee  he  recommended  Marcus  An  re  I  ins 
as  his  successor,  and  made  no  mention  of  L.  Vcrlis.  He  then  com- 
manded that  the  golden  statue  of  Fortune,  which  si  no  J  continually 
in  (he  imperial  bedchamber,  should  ba  removed  to  that  of  Marcus,  in 
token  of  the  transference  of  the  Friricipate  to  the  presumptive 
or.      The  tribune  of  the   pi;vhai;tri  cohort  in  attendance  then 
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entered.,  and  ashed  for  i.U(j  watchword.  "  KpiauiiMity,''  replied  the 
F.niperor,  expressing  in  this,  liis  hist  utterance,  tin:  spirit  of  his 
reign.  His  end,  says  tiju  historian  Quadratus,  was  most,  peaceful, 
like  a  sweet  sleep. 

S  13.  There  was  no  dissenting  voice  in  the  senate,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  decree  in  this  hcloved  sovran  a  public  funeral,  and  to 
consecrate  his  memory.  An  immense  funeral  pile,  in  the  shape  of 
a  pyramid,  was  erected  in  the  Campus  Martius,  crowned  by  a 
statue  of  the  dead  Knipcror  standing  in  a  chariot.  As  the  pyre 
nas  being  consumed,  an  oa^le  was  allowed  to  escape,  as  a  token  of 
i  he  apotheosis  of  the  dead  ;  and  then  Ulareusand  Lucius  pronounced 
funeral  orations  in  the  Forum.  A  great  spectacle  nf  Ldadiators,  in 
the  Flavian  amphitheatre,  was  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
solemnities. 

Antoninus  had  eroded  a  temple  lo  the  divine  1'austhia,  on  (he 
Sacred  Way,  cb'se  lo  the  Forum  (1 10  a.ii.).  This  temple  was  now 
tiaiisfuroLed  in  such  a  way  as  to  serve  for  the  worship  of  buth 
Antoninus  and  Faustina.  It  still  stands,  one  of  the  best-preserved 
ancient  buildings  of  Koine,  and  the  inscription  on  the  facade  may 
still  he  read. 
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Sect.  I, — Mabcus  and  Vebus.    The  two  Augusti. 

g  1.  Marcus  Aurelius  had  readied  the  age  of  forty  (born  nt 
Koine  121  a,i>.)  when  lie  succecdo.il  Antoninus.  Ills  family 
belonged  to  Succubo,  a  municipal  hum  near  C'orduba  in  Spain ; 
his  -inii'lfallier  was  one  of  the  new  patricians  created  by  Vespasian. 
He  bad  shown  an  early  predilection  both  for  (lie  study  of  Stoic 
philosophy  and  for  the  practice  of  Stoic  austerity.  When  ho  was 
twelve  years  old,  his  mother  Demifia  I.ncilla  could  kanlly  induce 
bint  to  lie  on  a  bed  spread  wi!h  sheepskins.  His  whole  life  was 
marked  by  similar  ascelicism.  As  his  conslilntion  ivas  weak,  he 
was  i.lilimd  tn  spend  smiie  oaio  in  husbandum  the  furces  of  his 
body,  and  bail  constantly  to  consult  the  medical  skill  of  the  famous 
physician  Galen,  and  ntlieis  ;  but  he  did  this  as  a  duty.  His  only 
pleasures  were  meditation  and  the  society  of  philosophers  and  men 
of  letters, 

±\o  man  has  over  carried  further  than  Marcus  Aurelius  the  desire 
of  moral  perfection,  anil  ho  accounted,  like  other  Stnics,  the  service 
■  rf  humanity  indispensable  to  the  attainment  of  such  perfection. 
The  idea  which  runs  through  all  his  M-rti.Udit/n* — a  oollecliou  ot 
thoughis  jotted  down  in  die  leisure  moments  nf  a  busy  life,  much 
of  it  written  in  the  camps  on  the  Danube  during  the  Marcomannic 
War — is  that  of  a  "natural  unity,"  emhr;u:im;  not.  only  mankind, 
but.  nature  and  God,  in  which  every  individual  has  a  distinct  place 
of  his  own,  anil  distinct  functions  to  fulfil.  Kucli  man  is  expected 
to  act  so  as  to  promote  not  his  own  «r>od,  at  least  directly,  but  the 
general  yeod  of  the  sennit  Whole,  of  which  he  forms  part,  and  on 
whose  welfare  his  own  welfare  depends.  The  Mtuh'tttliiiitx  hi  fact 
show  how  the  Stoic  theory  of  Pantheism  is  to  he  applied  in  detail  to 
life  and  morality.  Thus  Marcus  At  irelias  enjoins  service  to  others  as 
l he  special  function  for  which  we  are  adapted  by  t  ature.  "  What 
more  dost  thou  want,"  lie  asks,  "when  thou  hast  done  a  man  a 
service?  Art  thou  not  content  that  thou  hast  done  something 
conformable  td  tby  nature,  and  dost  thou  seek  to  bo  paid  for  it, 
just,  as  if  the  eye  demanded  a  recompense  for  seeine;  or  the  feet  fur 
walking?"  He  considered  the  social  principle  as  the  chief  in  the 
constitution  of  human  iialure.  Vol  he  had  himself  a  passinii  fur  soli- 
tude, which  he  set  himself  strictly  tu  keep  under.  "Men  seek 
retreats  for  themselves,"  he  says,  "  houses  in  the  country,  sea-shores, 
mid  uiouutair.s,  and  thou  too  art  wont  to  desire  such  tilings  very 
lurch.  But  this  is  aJloiiellu  r  a  mark  of  the  most  common  sort  of 
men,  for  it  is  in  thy  power,  whenever  thou  shall  choose,  to  retire 
into  thyself;  "  and   he  noes  on  to  adi  ise  constant  self-corn  in  lining 
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His  view  of  life  is  auslere  and  even  sad.  "The  tilings  which  are 
much  valued  in  life  are  empty  and  rotten  and  hilling."  But  he 
cultivated  a  cheerful  temper.  His  teacher  Maximus,  he  tolls  us, 
had  taught  him  cheerfulness  in  all  circumstances  as  well  as  in 
illness.  The  precepts  on  which  lie  is  always  dwelling  are  to  love 
all  men  as  brothers,  to  furtive  injuries,  and  to  sacrifice  everything 
to  duty.     Few  men  have  more  nearly  approached  in  practice  their 

5  L'.  Plato  had  prophesied  that  there  would  lie  no  end  of  the 
Hdfcririgs  of  mankind  uni.il  a  philosopher  should  become  11  lung  or 
until  a  king  should  hecome  a  philosopher.  This  had  at  length 
come  to  pass.  A  philoso]  her  now  ruled  over  a  far  greater  state,  a 
far  larger  portion  of  mankind,  than  Plato  had  dreamed  of.  The 
philosophic  ruler,  ivhuin  the  world  had  a!  length  obtained,  did  not 
attempt  to  establish  the  ideal  Republic;  of  Plato,  or  any  oilier  .^ 
ii  priori  constitution  ;  Imt  he  treasured  up  L'iato's  words  and  made 
it  Ids  aim  to  mitigate  suffering  ami  to  help  humanity.  He  desired 
to  show  that  J'lato's  saying  was  really  trae.  The  idea  of  helping 
humanity  and  :dlevi;iling  its  burdens  was  one  of  the  leading  senti- 
ments of  the  new  Stoicism  which  JVliirers  re] indented.  IStit  after 
all  ho  was  only  doing  on  system,  wdiat  Aiil.eninus  had  lieeu  already- 
doing  iustinciividy.  Antoninus  indeed  was  also  in  some  measure 
imbued  with  Stoic  ideas. 

Two  different  views  have  been  taken  of  the  reign  of  Marcus 
Aurelius.  Seine  regard  the  Empire  as  fortunate  to  have  been  ruled 
by  such  a  noble  model  of  Pa^an  virtue,  such  an  unselfish  and  higli- 
luinded  prince.  Others  pity  the  subjects  of  a  mere  pliilesop.hu', 
who  took  more  interest  in  the  disputatious  of  sophists  and  rhetori- 
cians than  in  the  affairs  of  the  state  which  lie  goven.ed.  There  is  a 
certain  measure  of  truth  in  this  censorious  criticism,  hut  it  may 
easily  be  exaggerated.  His  fault  was  that  he  thought  more  of 
doing  his  "  duty,"  than  of  what  was  good  for  the  state.  He  regarded 
ii very  ijuestiou  from  the  standpoint  of  personal  ethics  rather  than 
from  I  hat  of  political  wisdom.  He  wa>  excessively  self-conscious,  ami 
used  lo  ask  liimsolf  in  a  dillieuliy,  not  ;'  What  is  the  best  course  V  " 
hut  rather  "How  should  the  philosopher  act?"  On  Die  other 
hand  it  must  he  remembered  to  bis  credit  that  he  did  not,  as  many 
serious  philosophers —as  I'lato  himself — mi.nht  have  been  tempted 
to  do,  make  any  attempt  to  apply  a  priori  theories  to  politics  or 
perform  experiments  with  the  fabric  of  the  conslilution.  The 
single  innovation  in  constitutional  practice,  which  be  introduced, 
was,  as  we  shall  see,  net  a  veiy  happy  one.  fn  general,  lie  clang 
to  the  traditions  of  the  Empire,  and  walked  on  the  lines  niarkid 
out  by  his  predecessors.     He  did  not  try  to  reform  the.  world  en  a 
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model  constructed  ii'i  the  pink  sopher's  workshop,  lie  was  a  pre- 
cisian  in  ethics,   but  lie  was  not  a  doctrinaire  in   politics.      He 

honoured  philusophers  above  all  men,  but  did  not  allow  then!  to 
interfere  in  the  management  of  Ihe  state. 

lint,  if  Anrclius  was  determined  lo  show  by  righteous  and  bene- 
ficent government  that  Plato  was  right,  fortune  was  equally  deter- 
mined to  show  that  Plato  was  wrong.  Men  were  to  learn  by  the 
reign  of  Aurelius  that  their  happiness  cannot  be  secured  by  political 
government  independently  of  external  circumstances,  unless  indeed 
they  adopt  the  maxims  of  binicism  and  feel  indifferent  to  external 
circumstances  themselves.  The  imperial  pUb'Sopher  full  on  evil 
times.  His  principle  was  niarkei.l  ly  a  series  ol  formidable  wars  mi 
the  Euphrates  and  the  Danube,  with  hardly  an  interval  of  peace ; 
and  the  Empire  was  devastated  by  one  oi  [hose  terri bl  e  plagues — 
like  the  lilack  Death  of  the  fourteenth  century — which  produce 
IKsrmailent  effects  on  Ihe  lands  which  they  visit.  It  required  all 
the  stoical  resignation  and  patience  that  Marcus  could  command, 
to  stand  firmly  at  the  helm  throughout  these  tempests,  which 
were  the  heralds  of  ihe  beginning  of  the  Decline  of  the  Empire. 

§  3.  The  first  act  of  Marcus  on  being  elected  Emperor  by  the 
senate  was  highly  characteristic  of  the  man,  and  shows  his  weak 
point.  He  did  not  know  men.  His  adoptive  brother  L.  Commodus 
had  been  kept  in  the  background  by  Antoninus,  and  received  nu 
honours  except  such  as  might  be  permitted  to  any  member  of  the 
imperial  house,  lie  was  a  young  man  without  much  character  or 
ability,  and  fund  of  pleasure,  though  his  dissoluteness  lias  perhaps 
lieen  exaggerated.  According  to  the  example  set  by  Hadrian  and 
Antoninus,  ii.  would  have  been  proper  for  Marcus  to  make  Lucius 
his  consort,  with  the  title  of  Ca>sar  and  subordinate  proconsular 
[lower.  But  Marcus  was  not  content  with  this.  lie  regarded 
Lucius  as  having  an  equal  right  with  himself  to  the  supreme 
dignity,  and  deemed  it.  his  duty  lo  share  the  IVincipate  equally 
with  his  brother.  He  therefore  insisted  that  the  senate  should 
confer  all  the  titles  and  privileges,  which  he  had  himself  received, 
on  Lucius  also.  Thus  Marcus  and  Lucius  (henceforward  called  L, 
Vcrus)  were  colleagues,  co-equal  and  each  ruling,  in  his  own 
right,  over  the  whole  Empire.  Lucius,  like  Marcus,  was  an 
Augustus  and  a  l'rineeps.  The  theory  uf  the  Principal*  was  quite 
compatible  with  such  enllegiality,  but.  in  practice  it  was  an  innova- 
tion. Two  Augusti  had  never  ruled  together  over  the  Empire 
before.  Marcus  assuredly  did  not  look  into  the  future  or  consider 
the  probable  ciisequenee-i  of  intitduche.;  this  system,  lint  it  was 
clear  enough  that  the  juint  rule  of  two  Coequal  Emperors  must 
in  most  cases  lead  to  rupture  and  disunion,  unless  either  (1) 
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of  them  were  to  keep  himself  in  the  background,  or  (2)  the 
territory  of  the  Empire  were  to  he  divided  between  them  into 
two  huge  provinces.     In  the  case  of  Marcus  and  Lucius,  harmony 

was  preserved,  because  Lucius  was  goodnalurod,  insignificant  end 
■u]iiinl>iti<-.us,  arid  willingly  left  all  initiation  to  his  elder  brother. 
If  he  had  been  a  strung  and  energetic  man,  the  harmony  would 
have  been  as  little  imperilled,  for  in  that  ease  Marcus  would  have 
gladly  resigned  the  chief  conduct  of  affairs  to  him.  Rut  though 
the  precedent  which  Marcus  introduced  made  little  difference  in 
his  own  case,  it  was  fraught  with  grave  consequences  in  a  later 
age,*  when  the  second  alternative  came  to  pass,  and  the  Empire 
ruled  by  two  Augusti  was  split  up  into  two  distinct  realms. 

Sect.  II. — AmrrNisTBiTios  or  Marcus. 
§  4.  The  pointu   which   chiefly   call   for  notico  in  Hie   internal 

policy  of  Marcus  Aurelius  are  (1)  the  further  growth  of  the  aristo- 
cratic power  of  the  l'rinceps,  combined  with  punctilious  outward 
deference  to  the  Semite  ;  (2)  the  further  growth  of  centralisation  on 
the  lines  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian;  (:.!)  an  injudicious  financial  ad- 
ministration; (-1)  a  marked  advance,  mi  the  lines  of  Antoninus 
Pius,  in  humanity  and  equity  in  legislalion. 

The  deference  which  Marcus  paid  to  the  senalc  bus  been  made 
much  of,  nod  was  duly  appreciated.  "When  at  Homo,  he  was  con- 
stantly in  attendance  in  the  curia,  and  when  in  Campania,  he  used 
often  to  conic  all  the  way  to  Rome  to  introduce  a  proposal.  He  never 
quitted  the  assembly  until  the  consul  pronounced  the  words  of 
dismissal— Nik II  vox  luorumur,  1'atre.s  Vo-nsn-ipti  ("  We  no  longer 
detain  you,  IJ.C").  He  used  regularly  to  refer  foreign  affairs  to 
the  senate,  and  present  treaties  to  receive  its  confirmation.  In  all 
this  Marcus  followed  (he  policy  of  Trajan,  lint,  at  the  same  time, 
he  not  only  surrendered  none  of  the  prerogatives  or  powers  which 
I  he  Emperors  had  gradually  usurped,  hut  rather  increased  them. 
Tins  path  had  been  marked  out  for  him  by  Antoninus  Pins,  f.i 
on  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  Oa'sar,  lie  had  received  the  right  of 
bringing  live  'rehdiunes  in  "riling  before  the  senate,  which  should 
have  precedence  before  all  others.  The  power  of  the  Emperor  to 
introduce  one  bill  (rrfafiunem  fnr.cn:)  in  writing  at  eaoli  silting, 
which  should  be  read  before  all  others  by  an  imperial  quaistor,  had 
been  established  by  Augustus  and  practised  by  his  successors; 
Antoninus  hi  in  self  had  the  right  of  four  rrhd/'mien  ;  but  we  have  no 
evidence  that,  until  Marcus,  any  Emperor  iossrssud  the  right  of  so 
many  as  five  reJafionrs.     The  imperial  n/atio  took  the  form  of  ai 
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"oration"  or  " letter "  to  the  senate,  and  the  fiction  that  tlie 
Emperor  was  proposing  it  in  person  seems  t ■. ■  have  been  kept  up. 

Hadrian  liiiil  ft  It  himself  obliged  to  follow  Nerva's  example,  .aid 
take  oath  in  Ike  senate  that  he  would  nevi  r  condemn  a  senator  to 
death.  But  Marcus  could  not  lie  moved  to  tab:  this  stop,  although 
lie  endeavoured  throughout  his  reign  lo  act  as  if  he  had.  He  thus 
refused  to  recognise  Hie  principle  that  the  senators  were  exempt 
from  hoi  ii;;  tried  at  I  lie  imperial  tribunal,  or  eoidil  not  he  condemned 
by  their  peers'.  It  is  also  important  to  observe  that  he  made  large 
use  of  the  powers  which  lay  in  bis  hands  lo  determine  the  consti- 
tution of  the  senate.  lie  employed  the  right  of  adlection  to  raise 
"many  of  his  friends"  to  tin;  rank  of  praetorian  and  ujdilician 
senators. 

The  title  n'r  rhiriaaiin'in  (abbreviated  it]  inscriptions  to  V.O.)* 
was  in  general  use  iti  the  second  century  as  a  title  of  honour  fur 
senators.  It  teas  perhaps  Marcus  who  first,  cave  it  regular  official 
sanction.  It  is  known  with  more  certainty  that  lie  divided  the 
puhlie  officials  of  equestrian  rank  into  three  classes:  (1)  viri 
viiiiiii-iitisshtii,  coiitinid  to  tin1  pra'toriau  protect:; ;  ('-')  i:iri  -jierfiK- 
(inximl,  including  the  heads  of  departments  at  Home;  (;i)  viri 
eipvyii,  procurators  ain't  less  important  subordinate  otlicials.t  The 
title  of  a  municipal  knight  (in   Italy)  wh'i  did  not  hold  ollice  was 

*ji/ritili'iinn  (:<)HVi   ittiimWttS. 

§  !>.  Marcus  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  the  now  Civil 
Service,  which  hail  been  organized  by  Hadrian,  by  appointing 
"  uiider-secretaries"  in  the  various  departments,  and  thus  diminishing 
the  burdens  which  fell  on  the  chiefs.  It  is  probable  that  he  fixed 
certain  salaries  for  the  members  of  tlic  imperial  Const/him.  But 
what  is  of  more  importance,  the  strange  develupmeut  of  the  office 
uf  pmdoriau  prefect  -which,  beginning  as  a  purely  military,  ulti- 
mately became  a  purely  civil  ollice  --enters  on  a  new  stage.  Under 
Marcus  the  prtetorian  prefecture  is  occasionally  filled  by  eminent 
jurists,  and  tin:  prefect  is  thus  more  clearly  designated  as  representa- 
tive of  the  Emperor.  In  the  administration  uf  Italy,  ho  revived 
the  four  Judges  who  had  been  instituted  by  Hadrian,  ami,  lo  please 
the  senate,  abolished  by  Phis.  But  in  icviviui;  this  institiiiio]), 
he  modified  il.  The  jiwiilki —  for  so  they  were  now  called,  if  nut 
before — were  no  longer  consulars,  but  pnetorians,  and  thus  the 
appointment  was  accessible  to  a  larger  class.  The  institution  of 
the  eunitorex  reijii.iMi'rtK,  chosen  from  either  the  senatorial  or  the 
equestrian  order,  seems  to  have  been  developed  further,  and  doubtless 
from  financial   motives.     Thus  Marcus  encouraged  that  advsuieeol' 
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centralisation  which  soon  p.iralyzcd  public  life  in  the  municipal 
towns  of  Ilsily.  On  the  other  ham!,  lie  seems  to  have  accorded 
greater  freedom  to  the  public  associations  nnil  guilds — roUegiii — 
which  were  regarded  with  such  suspicion  liy  Trajan.  Ho  gave  them 
the  powir  of  making  wills  and  performing  the  act  of  manumission  ; 
in  fact,  to  a  ceH.ain  extent.,  the  privileges  of  a  legal  person.  But 
he  took  the  precaution  of  making  a  regulation  that  no  one  should 
helong  to  nioie  than  one  coHei/iani  at  the  same  time. 

5  G.  Pins  had  left  a  large  smn  in  (he  treasury,  nntwilhstanditr.' 
the  munoious  buildings  which  lie  had  under  ;aken  ;  ktit  the  imprudent 
and  lavish  administration  of  Marcus  involved  the  liscus  in  serious 
financial  difficulties,  liis  errors  in  this  respect  were  chiefly  doe  to 
his  good-nature.  On  his  accession  he  iiululgid  in  an  act  of  liheralily 
which  was  imca'led  for,  and  indeed  mischievous,  lie  gave  eacii 
soldier  of  the  pra-torinii  guard  a  sum  of  :i0,0!j0  sesterces  (ahont.  E1C0) 
and  a  proportionable  sum  to  the  other  soldier.",  lie  repeatedly 
In-stowed  large  corigktrut  on  the  people,  and  he  increased  the 
number  of  those  entitled  to  receive  the  public  corn.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  reign  he  remitted  an  immense  sum  of  arrears  (ITS 
a.]).).  Much  of  the  extravagant,  expenditure  may,  perhaps,  he 
set  down  to  the  account  of  L.  Verup,  but  it  is  not  known  how 
the  two  colleagues  arranged  between  themselves  the  control  of  the 
fiscus.  In  all  linaneial  matters  Marcus  v.as  indulgent  and  easy- 
going, in  accordance  with  his  phiW.pl deal  theories,  on  the  duties 
of  a  prince.  But  in  his  reign  tins  Empire  was  called  to  face  dangers, 
which  required  nil  its  strength  and  entailed  heavy  expenses;  so 
that  greater  stringency  in  the  taxation  and  greater  economy  in  the 
administration  were  urgently  rujuiral.  Marcus,  under  the  pressure 
of  his  military  expenses,  was  forced  to  pawn  Ids  crown  jewels, 
and  to  depreciate  the  gold  coinage.  Things  went  so  far  that,  at  the 
end  of  his  principal,  the  issue  of  gold  came  altogether  to  a  stop,  and 
the  silver  coinage  was  railed  in,  in  order  to  be  issued  in  a  depreciated 
form.  It  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  that  very  little  was  done  by 
Marcus  in  the  way  of  public  buildings. 

§  7.  That  which  above  all  things  Links  together  the  reigns  cf 
Antoninus  and  Marcus,  and  makes  them  appear  as  an  epoch  ani- 
mated by  a  single  spirit.,  is  the  policy  in  legislation  and  administration 
of  justice  common  to  both.  What,  has  al:\  ady  been  said,  in  these 
respects,  of  Antoninus  applies  to  Marcus.  To  conic  to  the  aid  of 
the  weaker,  to  mitigate  the  (state  of  slaves,  to  facilitate  manumission, 
to  protect  the  condition  of  wards,  were  the  objects  of  Marcus  as  of 
his  predecessor.  A  special  officer  (jirmUfr  tuldurins)  was  instituted 
l.o  regulate  difficulties  hetween  wards  and  guardians.  The  las  per- 
mitting a  creditor   to  seize  (he  goods  of  a  debtor   was  modified. 
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Children  no  longer  suffered  disgrace  fi.u-  (he  crimes  of  their  fathers. 
Tlin  Emperor  was  himself  untiring  in  hearing  causes,  and  his 
sentences  were  marked  by  leniency.  Like  Antoninus,  he  was 
anxious  to  defend  tin;  provinces  against,  llie  oppression  of  pro- 
curators, and  to  conic  to  the  assistance  of  communities  in  the  case 
nf  public  disasters. 

Sect.  III. — This  Parthian  War. 

§  8.  Almost  immediately  after  his  accession,  Marcus  Aurcliu? 
was  threatened  by  hostilities  both  in  the  cast  and  in  the  west. 
The  dangers  in  the  west  were  easily  dealt  with.  The  Piets 
threatened  Britain, and  at.  the  same  time  the  liri tannic  legions  foruiid 
a  design  to  make  the  legatus,  M.  Statins  Priscus,  Emperor  in 
place  of  "Marcus.  These  movements  were  speedily  cheeked,  and 
attacks  of  the  Chalti  and  Chauei  in  the  llhiue  provinces  were  also 
repelled.  Hut  it  was  impossible*  to  avert  the  greater  danger  which 
had  been  long  looming  in  the  east.  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  had 
succeeded  in  deferring  tiie  evil  day,  but  when  Marcus  came,  it  could 
be  deferred  no  longer.  The  Parlhian  king,  Vulugcscs,  was  an  able 
and  ambitious  man.  lie  had  pulled  together  the  Parthian  realm, 
which  he  had  found  split  up  into  a  number  of  kingdoms,  and  having 
thinly  established  its  unity,  he  resolved  to  get  Armenia  into  his 
power.  No  sooner  was  Pius  dead,  than  a  Parthian  general  invaded 
Armenia,  and  set  Pacorus,  an  Arsacid,  mi  the  throne.*  The  go- 
vernor of  Oappadocia,  I',  illlius  Sevcrianus  Muxinms,  immediately 
led  a  legion  across  the  Euphrates,  and  at  Elcgcia— the  place  at 
which  Parthomasiris  had  bowed  (he  knee  to  Trajan — a  battle  was 
fought,  and  the  Human  legion  was  annihilated.  Sevcrianus  slew 
himself.  The  Parthiaus,  elated  by  ibis  victory,  invaded  Syria  and 
defeated  the  Ponian  army,  then  under  L.  Attidius  Cornelianus.  In 
consequence  of  these  disasters,  which  proved  that  the  oriental  legions 
were  as  demoralised  and  inefficient  as  they  had  Wen  a  hundred  years 
before,  when  they  were  taken  in  hand  by  Corbulo,  it,  was  necissary 
to  transport  western  legions  to  defend  the  eastern  provinces.  Statins 
Prisons  was  appointed  to  succeed  Sevcrianus  in  Oappadocia,  while 
Julius  Vcrus  became  governor  of  Syria.  The  supreme  command  in 
the  war  was  undertaken  by  the  Eniperor  Veins  (162  A.u.),  who, how- 
ever, had  neither  niiblary  gilts  nor  a  sense  of  duty,  and  spent  most 
of  his  time  at  Anlioch  in  amusements,  lcawng  tin-  actual  conduct 
of  the  war  to  his  generals,  AvidUis  Cassins,  l.'riscus  and  Martins 
Verus.      At  first  overtures  of  peace  were  made,  lor  M.nrcus  Amelias 

•  it  Is  not  knowo  whether  [be  Armenian  threne  mm  at  tbis  uumeut  vacn.it  « 
filled,  by  some  unt iwivn  vassal  of  Rome. 
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would  have  licc.n  glad  tn  avoid  the  war;  hut  Yob ^oscs  rejected 
them,  and  left  the  Hoinans  nn  choice.  Armenia  was  soon  recovered 
by  Priscus,  who  captured  Arfaxata,  and  Immeil  it  to  the  ground 
(163  A.D.).  Near  its  site  Ki.tin<"]mtis  or  Xcw  City  (in  Armenian, 
N<ir-klti.t!<tkh)  was  built,  and  became  the  capital  of  the  country, 
Paenru.s  and  his  I'lirLhians  were  driven  out,  and  Soha>mus,  a  prince 
of  Arsacid  family,  hut  a  Roman  senator  and  devoted  to  Home,  was 
raised  to  tlio  throne  (103  A.n.).  Thus  the  war  led  to  no  theoretical 
change  in  the  position  of  Armenia,  Tin's  country  still  remained  a 
Konian  dependency,  ruled  liy  a  prince  of  Parthian  Mood.  But  in 
actual  fact  it  was  now  bound  more  closely  to  Pome  than  before, 
owing  to  the  personal  interests  of  Sohaauus.  After  this  success 
Verus  assumed  the  name  Armeniacus,  bid.  Pyrin  ami  Mesopotamia 
were  the  scene  of  the  most  serious  events  of  the  war,  which  was 
rhieily  condncled  hy  Aviditis  Cassins,  who  hecame  governor  of  Syria 
(about  164  a.».).  Of  the  details  we  know  very  little.  A  Konian 
victory  at  Sura  was  followed  by  the  capture  of  the  fortress  Nice- 
phorium  on  the  Mesopotamia!!  side  of  the  Euphrates.  At  Zeugma 
I  lie  Parthiuns  offered  strcmuau  resistance  io  the  Romans  Crossing 
the  river,  but  were  wholly  defeated  in  a  bat'de  at  I'htropus.  Having 
thus  o|hencd  their  way  into  Mesopotamia,  the  legions  stormed 
Patisara,  laid  siege  to  Kdossa,  and  capture. 1  Nisibis.  The  satraps 
fursock  their  king,  and  the  victorious  army  inarched  on  Ctosiphon. 
The  Greek  city  of  Sclclieia  opened  its  gaies,  hut  the  inhabitant* 
were  s libs ci) tic nl.ly  accused  of  collusion  with  the  enemy,  and  it  Was 
burnt  to  the  ground.  Ctesiphon,  the  Parthian  capital,  was  taken 
and  destroyed.  The  Romans  also  penclrated  into  Media.  In  105 
A.o.  the  war  was  practically  finished,  and  Veins  was  able  to  return 
to  Home  to  celebrate  a  brilliant  triumph,  iti  conjunction  with  his 
brother  (160  a.d.).  Lucius  bore  the  titles  Anni-nptcm  I'tiHliicus 
Maximum,  and  Me'/irns  ;   Matcus  that  of  Armcmacus  l'arlhicus. 

Through  this  war  Ikvmo  not  only  won  immunity  from  Parthian 
agressions  for  many  yeass  and  increased  her  prestige,  hut  also 
sli'ihtly  enlarged  her  territory.  The  district  of  Mesopotamia 
known  as  Osroene  was  made  a  llomaii  dependent}-,  and  Carrhao 
became  a  free  city  under  Roman  protection.  Thus  Marcos 
commuted  himself,  though  on  a  very  sindl  stale,  Io  the  same 
policy  wliich  Trajan  bad  inaugurated  on  a.  very  large  scale,  and 
which  Hadrian  had  disapproved  of.  Seeing  that  Marcus  was  by 
no  means  a  grasping  or  acquisitive  ruler,  (his  circumstance  suggests 
that  there  was  something  to  be  said,  on  grounds  of  policy,  for 
Trajan's  enterprise. 

5  '.).  Fate  willed  that  these  successes  in  thj  east  should  be  bought. 

at.  a  terrible  cost.     The  army  of  Avidici  Cassius  contracted  the  germs 
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of  a  pestilential  disease  in  the  Tigris  regions,  :md  btouLdiUhe  infection 
back  with  them  into  lloman  dominion.  Tin:  plague  spread  in  the 
ea.sicru  provinces,  and  was  can  led  to  Ike  west  by  tin:  legions  who 
returned  with  Veins.  The  avmy  was  terribly  ravaged  hy  this 
visitation.  Italy  wr.s  dev-i:.ia!cd,  ami  many  dNiio;,}  left  without 
inhabitants.  ]n  liomo  immense  numbers  died,  and  Marcus 
ordained  that  both  pool-  and  rich  should  be  buried  at  the  public 
expense.  He  essayed  all  the  ceremonies  of  the  national  religion 
in  .save  the  state,  and  performed  a  lustration  of  (lie  city,  lie  even 
attempted  to  propitiate  foreign  deities.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  virulent  pestilence.,  which  spread  in  every  direction,  produced 
far-reaching  effects  on  the  population  of  the  Empire.  The  historian 
Nicbuhr  even  goes  so  far  as  to  think  that  "  tlie  ancient  world  never 
rceorercd  from  the  blow."  lint  we  know  very  little  about  it  beyond 
.■-utile  detail.1  given  by  the  physician  tl.den.  No  account  has  been 
preserved  like  that  which  Tlmoydidcs  stives  us  of  the  plague  at 
Athens,  or  that,  which  l'rocopius  wro'e  of  I  he  great  pestilence  in  the 
reign  of  Justinian,  or  like  Ibiceaccio',-;  description  of  the  Black  Heath 
m  the  iburtcentk  century.* 


Sect.  IV. — The  Marco jiaksic  Wab. 

5  10.  Since  iho  Ibioian  conquest,  of  Trajan  (lie  Danube  lauds  had 
enjoyed  a  lonjj;  period  of  peace,  The  nieuaces  of  'danger  wdiieh  bad 
appeared  at  the  opening  of  ll.adrian'.s  reign  had  been  happily  averted  ; 
and  the  chief  nations  on  that  frontier  —  the  lloxohim  ill  the  east,  the 
Jazyges  in  the  si  rip  of  land  between  Uaeia  and  Paunonia,  the  Mar- 
comanni  in  ISoknnia,  Ike  t.i.uidi  in  Moravia— all  acknowledged  more 
or  less  the  sovran ly  of  Home,  and  did  not  trouble  her  with  hostilities. 
The  Qaadi  bad  asked  Pins  to  confirm  the  election  of  a  new  prince; 
I  ait  alter  Ike  death  of  Tins  a  change  came  over  Ike  sccie.-,  and  Marcus 
soon  found  himself  involved  in  a  great  war  with  these  frontier 
nal ions— generally  known  as  the  Marcomannic  War.f 

For  this  war  the  Romans  were  not  to  blame.  'Hie  policy  of 
Antoninus  Tins  bad  been  essentially  one  of  peace,  and  Marcus  was 
not  a  man  to  provoke  enemies.  Nor  yet  was  it  due  to  the  spon- 
taneous rapacity  or  restlessness  of  1he  neighbouring  barbarian 
peoples.  The  cause  came  from  a  strange  quarter,  quite  beyond  the 
limits  of  Roman  polities.  Shiftings  b'uk  place  among  the  German 
folks  of  central  and  northern  I'kirope,  on  Ike  111  he  and  the  Vistula  : 
and  these  migratory  movements  induced  pressure  on   the  Marco- 

•  Or    even  Hist   of    the  plague   in  tlie      tnaiitnmi;  aft  (rival;!.,  -.vljpu  tiie  Tn/vpi- 
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manni,  Quadi,  Buri,an(l  oilier  southern  un.1  iuiis,  who  in  turn  pressed 
upon  Roman  territory.  The  Empire  [existed  their  pressure,  and 
the  consequence  was  a  serious  war  of  Uiineeii  years,  which  may  l>r 
regarded  as  an  early  prelude  of  theme  hisforiojl  events  which  tool; 
place  two  or  Ihrce  centuries  later,  known  as  (lie  "  Wandering  of  the 
Nations." 

The  first  incident  which  declared  llie  new  dimmer  and  occasioned 
the  war,  was  the  appearance  of  a  large  number  of  Germans  it i 
f'annonia,  seeking  new  aliei  les  there.  Tb:s  nml I iludc  consisted  of 
l.augolurdi,  eir  Lombards,  from  t.Uc  distant  Kibe— their  lirst  appear- 
ance in  the  south— -as  well  as  of  Marcoiuauni  and  others.  But 
they  were  promptly  driven  bock  across  the  I'.mube  ;  anil  then  they 
sent  as  ambassador  l.tallomar,  king  of  the  Jlareotuamii,  and  ten 
others,  representing  ten  trills,  to  j'Elius  Basso*,  governor  of  Pan- 
noiiin,  asking  for  an  assign  meet,  of  territory.  13ut  the  request  was 
not  granted,  and  they  had  lo  return.*  The  migrations  already 
mentioned  seem  to  have  produced  some  pressure  westward  as 
we'll  as  southward.  For  in  Upper  Germany  we  find  the  governor, 
Gains  Aufielius  Victorians,  the  lathcrdn-law  of  Fronto,  compelled 
to  lake  the  field  against  tie.  t'hatti,  who  had  attacked  the  preiviuee. 

T:io  outbreak  ■  >:"  t :iu  war  in  (he  co-it  hindered  Marctis  fmin  t  ikin;.: 
iiileip.uitu  measures  to  ave'rt  I  he.  dangers  whieli,  as  it  was  easy  to  see, 
threatened  the  Danube  provinecs.  It  was  at  least  lucky  that  the 
lirst  great  blew  was  not  struck  until  1  Ionian  arms  had  Ven  successful 
against  the  1'arthians.  It  was  probably  about  the  lime  of  the 
triumph  of  Marcus  and  Verus  (ICC  a.o.)  tint  a  great,  though  loose 
Coalition  of  Germati  tribes — Marcomauni,  IJiudi,  llennunduri,  and 
others — burst  into  llie  empire  iunl  overran  lloela,  f'amiunia,  lia'lia, 
and  Noricuin.  The  Jazygcs  tnuk  part  in  this  irruption,  but  the 
Sanuotian  tribes  to  the  east  of  l>acia  were  not.  implicated.  In  Pacia 
the  town  of  iUUirnus  (  Vrnx/Hrf-.tk)  was  Imrnl  down,  and  fWmixc- 
gclliuzi  itself  was  threatened.  Ihu  llie  danger  canie  far  nearer  to  the 
heart  of  the  Empire,  and  made  Home  herself  tremble.  Since  the 
day  when  the.  Ciuibri  and  Teutons  had  been  repelled  by  Marios  on 
the  field  of  Vcrccllai  no  barbarian  enemy  had  ever  carried  arms  into 
Italy.  But  now  they  swooped  down  from  lia.-lia  to  destroy  ( ipiter- 
gium  (Orfereo),  and  crossed  the  Julian  Alp;  to  lay  siege  to  Aquileia. 
Of  the  measures  which  were  taken  to  check  the  incursions  by  the 
eomniaie.h-i s  on  the  spot,  we  only  know  that  Furius  Victorious 
was  defeated  and  slain. 

§  11.  The  invasion  took  place  at  an  awkward  moment  for  the 
government.     The  Parthian  War  was  over,  but  the  plague1  which 
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it  liiui  brought  in  ils  train  bad  made  fearful  havoc  in  Italy,  and 
famine,  the  usual  companion  of  pestdene.o,  also  set  in.  People  were 
unable  to  pay  the  iiues  to  the  slate,  and  the  Emperors  had  not 
money  to  meet  the  expense*;  of  the  war.  Marcus  was  compelled  lo 
sell  by  auction  the  imperial  jewels,  in  order  to  provide  immediate 
funds.  New  troops  had  lo  lie  raised,  and  measures  had  to  he  taken 
for  the  defence  of  the  chief  cities  which  lay  in  the  palh  of  the  in- 
vaders, or  lemptcd  theii'  progress.  Tin;  wails  of  Salome  in  Ilalmalia 
and  those  of  I'hilippopolis  in  Thrace  were  restored.  Two  new 
legions  were  created-  II.  I'ia  and  III.  Concordia — and  assigned  lo 
the  defence  of  Ihctia  and  Noricuni,  where  a  new  frontier  camp  was 
established  at  Ijiiuriaeuui  (l.orcli),  near  the  mouth  of  the  thins, 
as  well  as  a  large  number  of  small  forts.  The  troops  in  Noricuin 
and  1'annouia  were  supported  by  the  Danube  fleet,  which  had  its 
chief  stations  at  I.auriacum  and  Carnuutum. 

S  12.  Marcus,  althoueh  not  a  .soldier,  was  obliged  lo  undertake  the 
irki.omc  task  of  directing  in  person  Ihe  operations  of  the  war.  The 
matter  could  not  he  left  to  the  several  commanders  of  I  ho  provinces; 
the  general  control  of  one  supreme  commander  was  required  ;  and 
this  duty  could  not  be  safely  consigned  to  the  frivolous  and 
incumpetent  Verlls,  The  two  Emperors  left  Rome  and  reached 
Aiiuileia  (lb'8  a.I).).  Their  advance  frightened  the  invaders,  who 
had  no  idea  of  acting  together,  and  kuuLCikalely  began  to  retreat. 
The  Quadi  offered  submission  and  hogged  for  terms;  hut  the 
Maroomanui  held  out.  It  was  clearly  premature  lo  make  peace 
until  the  barbarians  had  been  taught,  a  lesson,  although  the  younger 
Emperor,  eager  In  return  to  Rome,  wished  to  consider  the  danger  as 
past,  liut  the  devastations  which  too  invaders  had  wrought  could 
not  he  atoned  for  so  easily.  They  had  carried  oil'  enormous  nnmliei's 
of  Roman  captives — the  Q.uadi,  it  is  said,  over  hO,000,  the  Ja/y^es 
100,000.  Marcus  saw  Ihe  importance  of  leaching  the  barbarians  a 
lesson,  and  prosecuted  the  war  with  vigour.  Unfortunately  we 
have  no  precise  record  of  his  movements.  He  made  peace  with 
the  Q.uadi,  on  condition  of  their  giving  back  the  captives,  and 
confirmed  the  elcctiou  of  a  new  king,  Furtius.  lie  proceeded  to 
the  Pannonian  frontier,  and  seems  to  have  made  I'arnunlum  his 
head' purlers.  In  the  meantime  bis  son-indaw,  Tiberius  Claudius 
IVmpeiauus,  «a>  appointed  commander  in  lia-lia  and  Norieum,  and 
with  the  help  of  his  lieutenant,  P.  llelvius  Tertinax — who  at  a 
later  period  became  Emperor — cleared  these  lands  of  their  invaders, 
who,  in  Rait  Li  at  least,  were  probably  the  Chatti.  Some,  of  the 
barbarians,  it.  b;  wnrth  noting,  were  seduced  by  Roman  pay  into 
fighting  in  Roman  service  against  their  fei  low-barbarians. 

S    13.    By   this   jrolicy    the    war   was   soon    practically   reduced 
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to  a  war  against  the  Mareomaimi  aral  Jazygcs,  Tlio  Emperor 
returned  to  Rome  hi  1U9  a.d.,  but  Vents  died  at  Altiuum  on  the 
way,  and  Marcus  had  to  carry  on  the  war  alone.  He  returned  to. 
the  Danube  in  liie  same  year  and  remained  on  the  scene  of  aciion, 
making  Carnuntum,  Vindobona,  or  Aquhs^nni,  his  headquarters,  as 
occasion  demanded.  The  operations  were  :'or  a  long  lime  unsuccess- 
ful, and  the  Romans  met  with  .severe  defeats.  A  special  commmul 
over  Dacia  and  U]iper  Miesia  hail  been  intrusted  to  Marcus  Claudius 
Pronto,  but  ho  fell  in  a  battle  against  the  Ja/ygcs.  Another  victim 
of  the  war  was  Marcus  Mar.rmius  Yhklr-x,  the  prefect  ol'  the  prnitorian 
guard.  It  lvas  not  until  172  a.d.  that  the  first  decisive  success  was 
gained.  TheMaronmanni  sustained  a  grave  defeat,  and  the  Emperor 
assumed  the  title  Genaanicus.  But  in  the  meantime  the  Quadi 
had  rebelled,  driven  out  their  king,  Furtius,  the  client  of  the 
Ihsmans,  and  elected  a  new  king,  Ariogiesus,  who  entered  into 
alliance  with  the  Marcomauiiie  kin;;  Hnlloiuar.  Marcus  set  a  price 
of  1000  pieces  of  gold  on  the  head  of  Ariogujsus  :  he  was  soon  sur- 
rendered to  the  ilomaus,  and  sent  to  the  di-tant  city  of  Alexandria. 

The  curious  legend  of  (he  "Thundering  Lfsnion "  arose  in  con- 
nection with  a  great  victory  over  the  Quadi.  A  storm  seems  to 
have  burst  over  the  armies  during  battle,  and  while  a  grateful  shower 
of  rain  fell  upon  the  Jlemans,  I  lie  enemy  wetv  disconcerted  by  thunder 
and  lightning.  The  event  was  considered  miraculous,  and  was  said 
to  be  the  answer  of  Heaven  to  the  prayers  nf  a  legiuii  consisting  of 
Christians.  That  some  such  uceunouco  did  take  place  is  cuntinned 
by  a  sculpture  on  the  Column  of  Aurehus,  but  of  course  at  this 
time  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  ChristLm  legion  ;  and  the  legion 
1'i.ihuiiniLi  existed  under  Augustus.  The  reduction  of  the  Quadi 
was  soon  followed  by  that,  of  (he  Ja/yges  (175  a.d.),  which  was 
siguaiised  by  die  Emperor's  assumption  of  the  name  Snnii.nl.Uns. 

§  14.  Marcus  hud  tie:  insigiit  of  a  true  statesman.  He  realized 
the  permanent  danger  which  threatened  the  Empire  on  tlie  northern 
frontier  ;  he  foresaw  the  barbarian  eruptions  which  were  ultimately 
destined  to  break  up  the  Empire.  He  perceived  clearly  that,  in 
order  to  prevent  these  perils,  it  was  not  enough  to  gain  victories- 
it  was  necessary  to  subjugate  the  enemy.  He  saw  that  Trajan  had 
been  right  in  annexing  Dacia.  In  feet,  this  Marcomannic  war  bad 
thoroughly  justified  Trajan's  policy  ;  ii>r  the  i'net  that  Dacia  was  in 
the  hands  of  tile  Humans  had  kepi  the  Itoxolani  and  other  folks  in 
the  Eastern  Carpathians  from  joining  in  the  invasion.  Marcus  decided 
that  it  was  necessary  to  go  further  in  ihe  parh  marked  out  hy  Tra- 
jan, and  round  oli"  the  frontier  on  this  side  by  annexing  the  lands 
of  the  Jaxygcs  and  the  Marcomanni.  The  annexation  of  Jazygia, 
the  strip  Iwtween  the  Danube  and  the  Tlieiss,  was  indeed  obviously 
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expedient.  Boiolui'mum  (Bohemia),  which  tin:  Marcomanni  occu- 
pied, is  so  well  defended  by  nature  within  its  mountain  and  forest 

v.'iills  that  it  would  have  proved  a  useful  advanced  position 
against  tlie  barbarians.  Marcus  therefore  decried  te  erect  two  new 
provinces— Sarmntia  and  Marcomamiia.  Snnuatij),  at  all  events, 
he  would  probably  have  formed  at  once  by  expelling  the  Jazyges; 
hut  he  was  obliged  to  postpone  the  execution  of  his  plans  by  an 
insurrection  which  broke  out  in  Syria.  The  terms  which,  in  the 
meantime,  he  imposed  on  the  conquered  peoples  were  as  follows. 
They  had  to  contribute  eontingenlK  to  the  Hunan  army;  thus  the 
■lazygcs  had  to  furnish  8000  horsemen.  The  "Marcotnanni  and 
.la/.yj;es  bad  tn  evacuate  a  strip  of  land  along  (lie  Panube,  ten  miles 
in  breadth  (afterwards  reduced  hi  live  miles).  And  the  Quad!  and 
Mureomanni  had  to  receive  in  their  country  Unman  garrisons,  to 
the  mimlier  of  20,000  men.  The  conditions  of  trading  were  strie'ly 
regulated,  in  order  to  avoid  possibilities  of  collision. 

About  the  same  l.iiv.e  ihe  tribe  of  the  Astingi  entered  Daeia,  and 
demanded  permission  to  settle  there,  0:1  the  condition  of  military 
service.  But  another  tribe,  the  l.acringi,  fearing  that  their  own 
isiti  rests  ]llj!_:1iI-  bo  endangered,  am!  incited  by  the  ihmiau  governor 
of  Daeia,  attacked  the  Astingi,  and  destroyed  them.  This  incident 
deserves  mention  here'  because  it  is  an  early  example  of  the  method 
of  keeping  enemies  in  check  by  stirring  up  one  tribe  against 
another  which  the   Unman  government   afterwards  developed   into 

J  15.  The  revolt  which  threatened  the  throne  of  Marcus1  in  the 
East  was  organize'.1,  by  Avi1.li1.1s  Cabins,  the  able  governor  of  Syria, 
who  had  been  chhu'ly  instrumental  in  bringing  the  Parthian  war 
t.o  a  successful  issue.  When  Verus  returned  to  liome,  Cassius  had 
been  appointed  to  a  military  command— like  that  which  Corbnlo 
had  held  under  Nero— exteruiing  beyond  Ids  own  special  province 
over  all  the  regions  adjacent  to  the  eastern  frontier. 

Cassius  belonged  by  birth  to  this  quarter  of  the  Empire,  being  a 
nativo  of  Cyrrhus,  and  possessed  great  influence  there.  The  soldiers 
seemed  to  have  loved  him,  although  his  discipline  was  strict  and 
even  harsh.  During  the  term  of  his  special  command,  he  rendered 
further  services  to  the  government  by  suppressing  a  rising  in  Arabia, 
and  putting  down  a  serious  revolt  of  religions  lunatics,  who  were 
known  as  "  Bucolics,"  in  Egypt.  But  he  chafed  under  the  rule  of 
ihe  imperial  philosopher,  aril  this  f'.elir.g  of  d'S:.a;.isfaciion  with  the 
administration  of  Ma'cus  seems  to  have  prevailed  in  military  ci riles 
in  the  east.  The  oiikers  sneered  at  the  "  philosophical  old  woman '' 
who  wrote  ethical  essays  in  the  camp.  Verus  had  warned  Marcus 
.igaiost  iiini,  but.  tile  imperial  Stoic  replied,  in  ihespiiii  nf  falaljsi 
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"  No  prince  ever  killed  Ms  successor."  At  i.ength,  in  1T5  a.d.,  while 
Marcus  was  on  the  Danube  "'ileitis  ""r  agjiinKt  ilio  Harcomanni, 
Cassias  had  organised  a  sufficient  party  of  adherents  to  declare 
openly  his  treasonable  designs,  lie  was;  supported  by  Flavins 
Calvisius,  the  prefect  of  Egypt.  The  significance  ^f  the  movement, 
as  expressed  in  the  manifestoes  of  the  pretender,  lay  in  the  contrast 
between  the  sokiier  and  the  philosopher.  Cassias  was  willing  to 
allow  that  Marcus  was  a  very  good  man,  but  complained  that,  in 
his  devotion  to  philosophy,  he  neglected  Ihe  republic.  The  out- 
break of  the  revolt  was  hastened  by  the  diffusion  of  a  false  report 
that  Marcus  was  dead,  and  this  decided  i.s  failure.  Avidius  was 
proclaimed  Impcrator  and  n  cognised,  in  the  belief  that,  ihe  Emperor 
was  dead  ;  but  when,  this  news  proved  false,  men  no  longer  cared  to 
undertake  the  usurper's  cause,  and  Cassias  was  murdered.  On 
learning  that  the  revolt,  had  broken  out,  Marcus  had  itnineJiatelv 
started  for  the  east,  pre]  sired  for  fivil  war.  He  took  the  precautioa 
of  first  investing  his  sou  Commodus,  who  was  then  fifteen  years 
old,  with  the  toga  virtiis.  When  Marcus  on  arriving  in  Syria 
found  the  pretender  dead,  he  expressed  much  distress  at  being 
deprived  of  ihe  pleasure  of  pardoning  him.  .All  who  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  treason  were  treated  with  lenity;  but  the  principle 
was  henceforth  i  si.fsblished  that  men  should  not  be  appointed  as 
governors  in  their  native  provinces. 

§  16.  The  Empress  Faustina,  ivho  lad  accompanied  her  husband 
in  his  expedition  against  the  Marcomanui  and  had  received  from 
the  army  the  name  "Mother  of  the  Camp"  {M:tUr  Cadivrttn,), 
aci'uiapa'ii'.d  lihn  also  to  the  east.  Hut  she  died  on  the  journey,  at 
lialala  in  Cappadocia,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taurus.  The  senate 
decreed  her  divine  honours,  and  a  temple  was  built  to  her  at  the 
place  where  she  died.  Her  good  name,  like  that  of  her  mother,  wsls 
assailed  by  the  breath  of  slander.  She  is  said  to  hate  been  openly 
unfaithful  to  her  husband  ;  it  was  even  whispered  that  Com  modus 
was  the  son  of  a  gladiator.  The  worst  aspersion  shed  upon  her 
fame  was  that  she  was  privy  to  and  favoured  the  tress;  eiab'.e  rjesh-ii 
of  Uassius,  and  promised  to  marry  him  in  case  he  succeeded.  But 
there  is  positively  no  evidence  against  her  character,  that  can  claim 
to  be  seriously  considered. 

Since  the  death  of  Lucius  Verus,  tlnj  Horn  an  world  had  been 
governed  once  more  by  a  single  ruler.  The  Emperor's  two  sons, 
L.  Anrelius  Comtnodus  (born  lfil  a.d.)  and  Annius  Verus,  had 
received  the  title  of  Csesar  in  Uili  A.n.,  and  it  is  probable  that,  if 
they  had  both  lived,  Marcus  wot, id  have  committed  the  Empire  to 
the  joint  rule  of  the  two  brothers.  But  Annius,  the  younger,  died 
in  170  A.n.,  aim  (,'ommodus  was  ihe  wily  surviving  son  of  a  large 
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family.  On  the  Emperors  return  to  Home  after  t.lie  revolt  of  Cassius, 
ho  received  the  title  Tmpmittir,  shared  in  his  father's  triumph,  and 
was  designated  to  the;  consulate  for  the  following  jiar,  notwith- 
standing his  extreme  youth.  At  the  same  time  he  received  the 
tribimiciaii  power  (before  Dee.  10th,  17G),  and  in  177  a.d.  was 
raised  to  hold  the  same  place  which  L.  Yerus  had  held,  and  he 
bis  fa  tlitr's  peer,  with  the  title  Augustus.  Corn  modus  was  not 
indeed  of  a  radically  bad  nature,  but  he  was  utterly  weak,  devoid  of 
judgment,  ami  self-indulgent,  tie  was  a  man  who  eonkl  not  possi- 
bly make  a  (food  or  oven  a  tolerable  ruler.  Marcus  cannot  have 
been  blind  to  the  faults  of  his  son's  character,  and  he  has  been 
severely  blamed  for  sacrificing  the  good  of  the  state  lo  his  feeling 
of  paternal  affection.  His  son-in-law  Claudius  Pompciauus,  who 
had  married  Litr.illa,  the  widow  of  Verus,  would  have  been  a  better 
choice.  On  the  oilier  band,  if  be  set  aside  Conmiodus,  who  might 
naturally  consider  himself  as  having  a  right  !i>  succeed,  there  was 
the  probability  of  a  civil  war.  The  imperial  constitution  provided 
no  means  of  avoiding  such  a  necessity  of  a  choice  between  evils 
occasionally  arising;  and  il,  would  Ik:  difficult  to  say  that  of  the  two 
evils  Marcus  did  not  choose  the  lesser. 

8  17.  In  the  meantime  the  conquered  nations  on  the  .Danube 
frontier  bad  violated  the  peace.  Marcos  had  hardly  turned  his 
bank,  when  the  Qoadi  and  Mareoioaiini,  uneasy  under  the  con- 
straint of  the  Human  gaiii-nes,  bctenr.med  In  lake  advantage  of 
the  revolt  of  Cassius,  and  they  rebelled.  Thus  .Marcus,  when  he 
returned  from  the  east,  was  forced  to  begin  a  second  Mareomannic 
war,  just  as  Trajan  bad  been  forced  to  undertake  the  second  Dacian 
war;  and  if  he  bad  lived,  ibis  too  would  have  been,  like  Trajan's, 
a  war  of  extermination.  This  time  Marcus  was  attended  to  the 
scene  of  war  by  bis  son  Commodes.  It.  is  relaied  that  before  he 
left  Home  he  conformed  to  the  old  custom  of  hurling  a  bloody 
javelin  in  front  of  tiie  temple  of  Hellona.  The  details  of  this  war 
(178-180  a.v.)  arc  unknown.  Wo  hear  of  a  great  victory  gained 
by  a  general  named  Pa  tennis,  in  consequence  of  which  Marcus  was 
proclaimed  Imperator  for  the  tenth  lime.  The  Marconi  mini  seem 
to  have  been  completely  subjugated  ;  and  the  Qnadi  suffered  so 
severely  that  they  wished  to  more  northward  and  settle  in  the  land 
of  the  iSemuoues,  but  were  compelled  to  remain  where  they  were  and 
cultivate  Ihc  land  f..>r  the  Jlonian  garrisons.  The  Jasyges  seem  to  have 
submitted  more  readily,  and  received  favourable  terms.  The  hardest 
burdens  which  had  been  before  iinpos:.!  upon  t.hcni  m-rc  abolished  : 
ami  the  important  right  was  conceded  to  them  of  passing  taro.igh 
Dacia,  in  order  to  keep  up  communication  with  their  Harmalian 
brethren  in  the  casl,  t':ie  lluxolani.     We  may  conclude  that  Marcus 
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was  on  the  point  of  organising;  Jazygio  as  a  [Ionian  province,  and 
l.liat  llarcomannia  would  soon  Lave  been  t::ealed  in  the  same  way. 
It  was  a  critical  moment.     The  reduction  of  an   important  part  of 

centra]  Europe  under  direct  lloman  sway — which  would  have  had 
its  effect  on  the  future  history  of  those  lands-  — was  a  matter  of  a  few 
months.  The  frontier  of  the  Empire  was  about  to  be  extended  to 
the  Elbe,  and  a  design,  which  had  fallen  -through  under  Augustus 
well-nigh  two  centuries  ago,  was  on  the  eve  of  being  accomplished. 
Rut  on  March  17,  a.d.  180,  Marcus  Amelias  died  in  the  camp  at 
Vindobona.  He  was  no1,  ye.!,  sixty  years  of  age,  but  his  body  senilis 
to  have  been  exhausted  by  the  fatigues  of  luilitary  life,  and  lie  was 
caiiicd  ofl'  by  fever.  His  death  doomed  his  plans  Id  disappointment. 
His  worthless  sou  Comniodus  iiniiiodiiiieiy  abandoned  the  results 
whioli  had  been  achieved  by  his  father's  statesmanlike  resolution 
and  admirable  perseverance.  Kager  to  return  to  liomo  and  get  rid 
of  the,  war,  the  young  Emperor,  instead  of  completing  the  worh 
yf  annexation,  granted  favourable  terms  to  the  Marcomanm  and 
the  Q.uadi,  and  so  stultified  Lis  father's  long  campaign. 

§  18.  A  very  important  result  of  these  wars  of  Marcus  must  be 
briefly  noticed  bete,  though  il.  really  belongs  to  the  history  of  the 
following  century.  The  system  of  settling  large  bodies  cf  Germans 
and  Sarrnatians  on  Roman  soil  as  military  colon!  now  regularly 
began.  Marcus  (172  a.d.)  made  such  settlements  in  Pannonia, 
Mmsia,  Dacia,  and  Germany.  He  even  attempted  to  relieve  the 
depopidation  of  Italy  by  establishing  a  barbarian  colony  near 
llavenua,  but  the  settlers  tried  to  seine  Uavenna,  and  Ihc  idea 
wan  abandoned.  Land  was  assigned  to  them,  and  they  were 
free ;  but  their  freedom  was  limited  in  so  far  as  they  were  not  per- 
mitted to  leave  their  lands.  They  were  also  bound  to  perform 
military  service.  Thus  both  the  cultivation  and  the  military 
defence  of  frontier  districts,  where  such  settlements  were  made, 
depended  upon  the  same  persons.  The  development  of  the  aifoiiatus 
to  its  final  form  took  place  during;  the  tbhd  century.  It  is  to  be 
carefully  observed,  however,  that  this  institution  did  not.  arise  solely 
from  the  settlement  of  foreign  captives,  Tlie  military  mlon.uti^. 
was  only  one  form  of  a  system  which  resulted  from  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  Empire  itself.  Tenant;-  by  contract,  who  were 
unable  to  meet  heavy  arrears  of  rent,  lapsef.  into  the  state  of  coloiti. 
attached  to  their  landlord's  soil  by  a  tie  which  was  practically, 
t lmug.li  al  firnt  not  leeally,  obligatory.  Il  also  happened  that  small 
propi ietors  who  had  l'atied  and  become  bankrupt,  voluntarily  ceded 
their  ownership  to  inkers  and  took  r.po;i  i  ket\.-e_  Ives  the  yoke  of  tkc 
colouate  as  ati  impre.veii'.cnt  in  tie  ir  condition. 

The   beginning  of  the  military  colonate   is  one  of  the 
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stun ccs  which  sliow  Unit  in  the  reign  of  -Marcus  Aurolius  we  stand 
on  the  threshold  of  the  Decline  of  the  ilovnan  Empire.  For  the 
breaking  uji  of  the  Empire  was  due  cot  only  to  the  invasion  of 
Teutonic  nations  from  without,  hut  also  to  the  presence  of  a  large 
Teutonic  element  within.  It  is  also  significant  that  the  other 
great  force.,  which,  hcsiiies  Iho  Tcutouk  nations,  ivas  instrumental 
in  disintegrating  the  I'anpirc  and  transfonnmg;  (lie  ruruiition  of 
Europe,  namely  the  Christian  religion,  appears  prominently  for 
(he  first  time,  in  the  reign  of  .Marcus,  ami  comes  for  the  first  time 
iion  with  the  state.* 
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§  1.  The  re i kin of  I i.idiian  itiau-u  rated  inn  w  era  in  Latin  lik-aturc. 
iiud  was  also  marked  by  a  renai^nncc  of  f.irot-k  iiteinture.  Hadriam 
himself  dabbled  in  lilenitave  and  science,  ami  assiduously  cultivated 
the  society  of  men  of  letters.  He  founded  a  sort  of  academy  at 
Home  culled  t.lie  Aihr.nre«!i>.,'in  which  rheturicians,  iihilosojiheis,  ami 
poets  could  read  their  compositions.  He  produced  some  slight  eoni- 
I>osi1imis  both  in  verse  and  in  pros,',  but  they  were  only  the  work  of 
a  dilettante.  He  affected  the  style  of  the  older  Latin  writers,  pre- 
ferring Cato  to  Cicero  and  Kmiius  to  Virgil.  Here  he  was  following 
the  tendency  of  his  age.  In  fact  it  might  almost  be  said  that  the 
Hasted  rjy 
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1"note  "  of  the  literature  of  (lie  second  century  was  an  afleelaiioti 
of  archaic  style.  The  man  of  letters  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
searching  amoni:  old  writers  for  unusual  expressions  and  obsolete 
worn;;,  ivijicL  lit;  then  introduced  in  his  own  compositions. 
Recondite  learning  was  thus  in  fashion;  rhetoricians  and  gram- 
marians were  the  lenders  in  literary  taste.  The  whole  movement 
— revival  of  internet  in  (.lie  early  national.  literature,  and  the  taste 
I'd:'  .archaism  in  stylo — bit:  parallels  in  simi'ar  movements  in  modern 
times.  Only  a  few  writers,  trained  on  the  precepts  of  Q.uintilian, 
escaped  this  prevailing  tendency. 

IBut  on  the  other  hand,  the  Roman  literature  of  this  period  is 
distinctly  becoming  less  national  and  more  cosmopolitan.  Greek 
and  Latin  come  into  closer  contact,  and  many  writers— such  as 
Hadrian  himself  (like  Claudius),  Erouto,  Suetonius,  Apuleius — 
compose  \vor::s  in  both  tongues. 

Literature  ami  leaning  wrre  pairomsfti  by  the  Anh'nines  as  well 
as  by  Hadrian.  Antoninus  I'ius,  following  his  predecessor's  example, 
endowed  chairs  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric  in  various  cities 
throughout  the  Empire ;  and  also  accorded  piiviloges  of  exemption 
from  taxes  to  a  certain  number  of  sophists,  grammarians,  and 
physicians  in  both  small  and  large  towns.  Under  his  reign  both 
Froiito,  the  representative  of  Latin, and  1  [erodes  Aniens,  the  rcprcsen- 
tativc  of  Greek  literature,  had  the  bniinuroi'  being consuls.  Marcus 
AuriFXKTS  wns  not  only  a  patron  of  learning,  but  a  man  of  letters 
himself,*  although  the  interest  of  his  Medifiiti'iim  lies  entirely  in 
the  matter,  and  not  at  all  in  the  literary  form,  for  which  it  can 
only  lje  aaid  that  it  is  quite  free  from  affectation. 

Sect.  I. — Latin-  Litebatube. 

£  2.  In  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  Juvenal  wrote  some  of  his  Latin 
satires,  but  there  was  no  other  poet  of  distinction.  AxxiANus  sang 
the  pleasures  of  country  life.  Fi.or.us  wrote  pretty  trifles,  and 
interchanged  verses  with  the  Emperor.  He  jested  at  Hadran's 
i  ravels  in  the  following  lines  :  t 


Tii  Himself"  (si;  im™.)-I 

ias  been 

Ambnlare  per  labcrntts. 

|.i:1<itl  ..f  In  On.'  f..'i.^w':n;r  .  :i.l^i. 

'»!)■ 

J.at.iUre  per  py|iitia?. 

1     l' i:.!- 1. S  I    &£"   :iu' :■  C-,VS:^  <.-.-;-? 

Cilices  piitl  rutiLiidop. 

Ambukre  per  [Bato 

■      Tin 

■   English    vn'biuii   **!  supplied 

Mr.  r 

SrylLiiciis  I'Ali  iirnir.: 

1 
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To  which  Hadrian  replied  : 

I. >irk  LiVniiI  iiiv.i.ii^  tlir  i-'i.k:- hi .■!.*■, 
Kl'uI  (lie  bossy  IkiwI  assail  mo." 

The  lines  of  Hadrian  to  his  soul  have  already  been  quoted.     The 

/   versatile  Emperor,  besides  several  works  in  Greek,  wrote  an  auto- 

I    biography,  which  was  published  by  liis  frccdman  ViiT.F,OOK,  hut  has 

not  come  down  to  us.     1'hlcgon  himself  wrote  a-  history,  eutitud 

^  Olympiads,  in  the  Greek  language. 

r  §  3.  C.  Suetokiub  Tkanquillus  (about  75-160  a.d.)  had  filled 
some  posts  under  Trajan,  and  afterwards  became  private  secretary 
(iita'jhU'.r  e.}ihtultiritm)  to  Hadrian.  He  was  a  polymath,  the 
1  Varro  of  this  period  ;  and  wrote  on  all  kinds  of  subjects.  His 
\  Praia  or  "Miscellanies"  was  an  encyclopedic  work  giving  an 
account  of  Roman  institutions  and  customs,  chronology  and  dress, 
with  social  attention  l.o  the  interpret  a  lion  of  words;  also  dealing 
with  natural  philosophy,  and  keeping  specially  in  view  I  he  favour!  I  e 
parallel  between  nature  ar.d  man.  Most  o'  hia  works  are  lost.  'We 
possess  only  his  l.it-ci  if  tl.v  '.',■'."'■■',  and  fragments  of  his  accouiLts 
of  famous  men  (!>t:  virtu  ■/.Iht^friiitin).  'Hie  Da  vita  ''msarum  is 
divided  into  eight  Hooks.  The  first  six  (.'a>;-ars,  beginning  with 
Julius,*1  occupy  each  one  Book  :  the  sevei  ill  is  devoted  to  Galba, 
Otlio,  and  Yitcllius,  the  eighth  to  the  three  Flavian  Fniperors.  The 
work  is  strictly  bii  ^graphical,  not  hi  storied,  tmd  therefore  a  pre- 
] iomie ranee  is  aiven  to  anecdotes  an:1,  personal  details.  'J'he  write t 
had  gin  ill  materials  ;it  his  dispell,  hut.  is  not  critical,  though,  as  fur 
as  we  can  judge,  impartial  in  reeoruing  all  that  he  could  learn,  and 
thought  likely  to  he  interesting.  His  lie  virh  ilhintribug  was 
confined  to  men  who  had  made  a  mark  in  any  branch  of  Uoman 
literature.  We  possess  the  lives  of  Terence,  Horace,  and,  in  part,  of 
Lucan,  and  fragments  of  the  life  of  the  elder  Pliny. 

Fi.ours  composed  an  abridgment  of  Roman  miiilary  history  f  ii: 
two  hooks,  reaching  down  as  far  as  Augustus,  and  founded  chiefly 
on  Livy.  The  first  hook  deals  with  the  best  days  of  Rome,  the 
second  with  her  decline,  the  line  of  division  being  drawn  at  the 
Gracebaa  age.  The  work  is  written  in  a  rhetorical  and  exaggerated 
style.  His  object,  it  has  been  said,  was  "  not  to  record  the  wars  ol 
Rome,  but  to  praise  her  empire."  It  is  possible  that  this  Floras 
was  the  same  as  the  poet  of  that.  name.  J 

§  i.  The  three  great    representatives  of  Latin   literature  in  the 

•  The  lKgiiininB  of  the  life  of  Juliu?  ,  rum  omnium  annorum  DCC  Hurt  duo. 
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age  of  the  Anton  hits  wore  T'routo,  Anlns  Gcllius,  arid  Apulcius. 
As  Fronte-  was  11  native  of  Cirla,  and  Apuloius  of  Madaura,  Africa  is 
beginning  le  take  the  same  place  in  liomau  literature  which  Spain 
had  taken  in  the  previous  century. 
\  M.  Corselics  Vkosto  (about  100-175  a.d.)  has  been  already 
:  mentioned  as  a  teacher  of  M.  Aurclius,  and  his  correspondence  with 
■  his  pupil  has  been  referred  to.  Ho  was  a  learned  rhetorician,  and 
in  point  of  style  he  may  he  said  to  have  given  the  tone  to  the  age. 
He  cultivated  what  lit  called  an  duci'lio  rm'-dli,  marked  by  quaint 
expressions,  uilcoiil'.iiou  words,  archaic  images,  and  he  found  a  host 
of  imitators.  In  fact,  he  beaded  a  reaction  against  the  style  repre- 
sented hy  Seneca,  which  reminds,  us  in  some  ways  of  the  reaction 
in  English  literature  of  the  present  century  against  the  style  of  the 
eighteenth.  He  tried  to  return,  partially  at  least,,  to  pro- Ciceroni  an 
Latin.  Besides  the  Letters,  lie  wrote  essays  on  eloquence,  comparing 
its  value  with  that,  of  philosophy  ;  a  panegyric  on  L.  Veins,  for  his 
conduct  of  tht  eastern  war,  entitled  I'rhtcij-in,  //iVoj-f'.r,  and  oilier 
treatises.  The  leticrs  are  very  interesting,  although  they  arc  full 
of  mannerisms,  and  give  little  information  as  lo  contemporary 
his  I  cry. 

§  5.  Under  Ihe  influence  of  the  literary  movement,  of  which 
Fronlo  was  the  chief  representative,  was  composed  a  notable  poem, 
of  unknown  authorship,  entitled  the  I'ervigiU'tm  Vi-ncris,  in  tro- 
chaic scpteuartan  niot.re.  Tl  is  inspired  by  the  spring-lime,  intended 
perhaps  lo  he  sung  al  a  spring  iestival,  and  celebrates  the  power  of 
Venus  in  nature.     The  refrain  of  the  poem  is — 

Cms  Bluet  qui  [iMiniiMiii  jiiiLivi!,  euiqiie  anuvii  eras  ,imi:t. 

§6.  Al't.Us  OiKLLUja  flourished  under  Marcus,  and  wrote  a  mis- 
cellaneous Collection  of  details  on  ancient  literature  and  language, 
in  twenty  hooks,  called  Nudes  AUicic.  lie  was  a  man  of  very 
mediocre  lalenl,  hut  great  diligence,  and  Lis  work  contains  much 
va;U;!i>le  information.  In  loudness  of  archaic  expression  lie  went 
with  the  tendency  of  his  age,  of  which,  in  his  very  mediocrity,  he 
is  a  typical  example.  Hero-worship  was  a  necessity  to  him;  and 
like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  he  had  no  critical  faculty. 

Of  a  very  different  order  of  merit  was  Ai'i:j,i.ius  (born  about 
125  a.d.),  son  of  a  duovir  at  Madaura.  He  studied  at  "Attic 
Athens,"  as  he  calls  it  in  Plautine  phrase,  and  for  some  time 
practised  as  a  pleader  at-  Home.  He  married  a  rich  widow,  much 
'  older  than  himself,  .-Kndha  1'udcntilla,  whom  he  met  at  (Ea,  on  a 
journey  from  Madaura  to  Alexandria  ;  and  hor  kinsfolk  brought  a 
suit  against  him  for  having  won  her  alfeeltons  by  magic.  To  defend 
himself  he  composed  his  A/'tihyia,  which  has  come  down 
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in  which  be  seems  lo  have  easily  disposod 
this  hi;  lived  at  Carthage,  from  which  lie 
tmough   the   cities  of  Africa  to  deliver   puldic   addresses,  after  the 

fashion  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians. 

Apuleius  had  a  decidedly  original  talent,  a  lively  fancy,  and 
considerable  literary  powers,  lint  he  was  completely  dominated  l>y 
the  mannerisms  of  Ids  age,  which  iin\e  Ue;i  already  noted  ;  aid  he 
had  not  a  sufficient  faculty  of  criticism  to  guide  Ids  taste,  and 
determine  the  legitimate  liitiils  within  which  a  literary  stylist  may 
ailed,  a  flavour  of  antiquity,  or  to  discern  '.he  point,  at  which  quaint- 
rjeaa  passes  into  absurdity. 

llesidcs  the  Ajivh'/i't,  the  following  works  are  preserved.  The 
b'lofbla  is  an  "  antiiology  "of  his  lectures  atid  speeches,  on  various 
subjects.  The  Mklanu.irpMMs,  in  eleven  liuoks,  is  the  work  on 
which  his  fame  rests,  'the  subject  is  probably  horrowed  from  the 
Lucius  of  the  contemporary  Greek  writer  Lucian,  who  in  turn 
derived  't  from  the  Mda-inorjihosoi  of  a  certain  Lucius  of  Patau, 
The  story  rccounls  the  experiences  of  a  man  wiio  had  been  trans- 
formed into  an  ass.  Apuleius  introduced  various  episodes,  of  which 
the  most  striking  is  the  ciuirrmu^ly  told  legend  of  Amor  and  Psyche. 
Besides  these  works,  there  are  sonic  philosophical  treatises  by 
Apuleius,  who  professed  the  Platonic  philosophy.  The  J)e  dm 
Hiicmtis  exp'.amds  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  God  and  the  dromons. 
The  treatise  on  "  Plato  and  his  dogmas''  deais  with  natural  and 
moral  science,  and  the  l>n  Mu/ido  reproduces  the  tract  "On  the 
K'osmos  "  falsely  ascribed  to  Aristotle. 

§  7.  The  activity  of  the  jurists,  the  wo:'ks  id'  Julian  and  Gains, 
have  been  already  mentioned.  Grammar  was  a  very  popular  study 
at  this  time.  Under  lladiian  it  was  re  [a1  .sen  ted  by  'J..  Tehektiu; 
So  a  units,  wdio  wrole  a  l.ul.iu  grain  mar  and  Cuimi;  outlines  on  1 'hull  lis, 
Virgil,  and  Horace.  A  little  later  C.  Sui.mclus  Apollikauis,  of 
Carthage  wroie  Qim-ntii.wis  i'.'jiislfilkn:,  dealing  with  grammatical 
and  literary  questions,  and  composed  metrical  arguments  to  the 
plays  of  Terence  imd  the  .Entld.  lie  was  toe  teacher  of  Aldus 
Gellius. 

The  Lifer  Mi  inoriulif  of  I,.  Amrm.ius,  describing  the  gev.cn.phy 
of  the  world,  and  the  doings  of  man  hind— with  a  resume  of  Greek, 
Roman,  and  Eastern  history — probably  belongs  to  this  age. 

The  most  distinguished  philosopher  was  the  Stoic  Junius 
Kusticus,  si  revered  master  of  Marcus  Amelias,  who  mentions  thst 
busticus  induced  him  to  abandon  (he  rhetorical  triflings,  to  which 
lie  hail  devoted  himself  under  the  influence,  of  F route,  and  study 
the  books  of  Epictetus. 

The  first  apology  for  Christianity  in  .Latin  was  composed  in  this 
lostedby 
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age,  by  Minucius  Felix.     This  carious  and  interesting  work  will  bo 
referred  to  in  the  following  chapter." 

Sept.  II. — Greek  Lite  future. 

5  8.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  figures  of  ile  Greek  renais- 
sance under  Hadrian  was  T'r.Avirs  Auiiianus  of  iicomedia,  in  Bi- 
thynia,  who,  as  has  been  often  noticed,  haw  many  points  of 
resemblance  with  Xonophon,  The  same  kind  of  influence  thai. 
Socrates  exercised  on  Xcnopbun  was  exercised  on  Arrian  by  the 
Stoic  philosopher  Epietctus.  And  though,  like  Xcnophen,  drawn 
tu  philosophy  in  Jiis  youtli,  like  Xcnopho'j  also  lie  chose  a  practical 
career.  He  was  consul  suffcet  in  J.'IO  ,\.d.,  and  governor  o:  Cuppa- 
dociafrom  131  to  137  a.d.  ;  and  we  meet  him  as  archon  at  Athens  in 
147  A.D.  Like  Xenopbon  again,  he  wrote  on  all  subjects,  (1)  His 
philosophical  works  were  devoted  to  Ihe  exposition  of  the  teaching 
of  his  master.  The  Enchiridion  is  a  short  handbook  to  Stoic 
morality  as  taught  by  HpicteUis  ;  and  the  J/hitribii.  Ejikkti  (in 
eiiriit  liooks,  of  which  (bur  are  preserve!;)  gave  a  fuller  account  of  his 
doctrines.  (2)  In  imitation  of  Xer.opl  ion's  Anab-Asis  i  '  Cyrus  in 
seven  Hooks,  Arrian  wrote  the  Anabusii  </  Akzand'.T  in  seven 
Books.  This  was  the  most  important  of  his  historical  works,  and 
has  luckily  been  preserved.  The  author  does  not  confine  himself 
to  the  eastern  expedition  of  his  hero,  hut  gives  a  foil  biography.  The 
tale  is  (old  simply,  on  the  model  of  Xcnophon,  and  without 
rhetorical  ornament.  In  connection  with  tins  work,  Arrian  also 
wrote  an  account  of  India  (the  hidica)  chiefly  geographical,  in 
Ionic  dialect. i  His  other  historical  works  are  lost.  They  included 
a  history  of  the  Diadcohi ;  a  history  of  Bitbynia  ;  biographies  of 
Timoleon  and  Dion  ;  a  history  of  Trajan's  Parthian  wars  ;  and  a 
work  on  the  Alans  (of  which  an  important  fragment  is  extant), 
(JS)  Arriari's  l'cri.plus,  or  account  of  a  circumnavigation  of  the 
Kuxine  Sea,  has  been  already  mentioned.*  He  also  wrote  (4)  a 
treatise  on.  Tactics,  and  (5)  a  work  on  hunting  (Ci/ui^tiicn,-'), 
oi-ii:^  a  continuation  of  X  el  lupin  ill's  tract  im  that  -uhject.  All  these 
have  come  down  to  us. 

'J'iie  signifeance  of  Arrian  in  the  history  of  Greek  literature  is 
that  be  belonged  to  the  Attieising  school,  of  which  I'.ucian  was  the 
chief  representative.  'The  return  to  the  style  of  Flato  and  Xcno- 
phon involved  a  reaction  against  the  style  represented  by  Polybins 
— that  is,  against  the  natural  development  of  the  Greek   language — 

•  Oliap.  XXX.  }  26.  I  Web. 

f  He  tbusis  this  illali/ct  in  imitirti.,11  or  I       J  ice  iilmve,  Chpp.  SSVI.  J  IS 
i!er«!«mi'  ii.iscrriitiun   of  ttruoga  conn    I 
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and  could  not.  bo  permanent.  It  may  be  added,  that  nol. withstand  in;; 
all  his  care  to  write  pure  Attic,  Arriati  often  fulls  into  errors. 

5  U.  Api'ian  of  Alexandria  wrote  his  liiston  of  Home*  about 
160  a.D.  He  had  come  to  Home  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and 
through  Fi'onto's  influence  obtained  tlic  post  of  a  procurator.  The 
most  remarkable  point  aljout  Appian's  history  is  its  arrangement 
Il<:  abandoned  the  chronological  method,  adopted  Ijy  most  his- 
torians of  that  lime,  and  arranged  his  work  in  subject  groups. 
Thus  his  Iii.sl.ory  consists  of  a  number  of  special  histories.  One 
Rook  dealt  altogether  with  HpanLt=li  cvent.s,  and  was  entitled  Iher-il.'\ 
another  with  Jilyricum  {Jl.lyrih-r);  live  books  were  devoted  to  the 
civil  wars  (Emphi/!i\i).f  Appian  wrote  without  ;iny  regard  to  style, 
and  Ids  pages  are  full  of  Latinisms. 

I'oj.v.i'.xtrs  of  Maeedonia  wrote  a  work  entitled  Slnitr'nemiit'.!,  in 
eight  Books,  wliii.:h  he  dedicated  in  the  Kniperors  Marcus  Aurelins 
anil  L.  Verus.  This  has  come  down  to  is  almost  entire.  It  is  s 
collection  of  strategic  tricks  which  had  been  actually  used  by 
generals  in  the  course  of  Greek  history.  The  writer  shows  no 
discrimination  in  the  choice  or  use  of  his  material. 

§  10.  The  great  astronomer  and  geographer  Ptoi.ehy  of  Alex- 
andria flourished  under  Marcus  Auielins.  His  chief  works  are  the 
'Si-ad  Si/ttcm  of  Ahli-oaoruy,  and  the  Gui'.h:  to  G':0'/raplt>/,  con- 
taining, besides  the  text,  a  number  of  maps  based  on  mathe- 
matical computations.  Both  these  works  may  be  said  to 
have  been  epoch-making.  A  short-  work  ly  Ptolemy  on  the  theory 
of  music  is  also  preserved.  Here  may  be  mentioned  also  a  hexa- 
meter poem  of  Dionysius  ("  the  l'eriegete  :'  t)  describing  the  world, 
which  afterwards  came  to  be  used  in  schools. 

Of  Paubasias,  wdio  wrote  a  "Tour  round  Greece,"§  we  know 
nothing  personally,  except  that  he  was  born  or  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Mount  fciipylus  in  Asia  Minor,  and  that  ho  wrote 
under  Marcus  Aurelius,  His  work,  in  ten  Books,  describes  a  tour 
he  made  thruiigh  the  greater  part  of  Greece.  Tie  professes  to 
describe  all  the  buildings,  statues,  and  works  of  historical  or  artistic 
interest  which  he  saw  in  his  travels,  and  he  often  goes  into  long 
historical  and  mythological  digressions.;!  fat  while  there  Can  he  no 
doubt  that  be  visited  all  the  countries  which  be  describes,  be  seems 

to  A|i!:i.i:i  |.v  tin:  exmiidlc  :if  the  liNt..iriim 
Epborus. 
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to  have  written  his  work  from  memory,  on  liis  return  home,  or  not 
to  have  kept  a  very  careful  nofe-book.  For  lie  omits  all  mention 
of  many  important  monuments  which  we  know  to  have  been 
i;i  existence  in  his  time.  But  notwilhshmdin;::  his  many  omissions, 
his  book  is  priceless  now  to  the  aroliasolo^ical  student.  It  was 
through  a  notice  of  i'ausanias  that  Sehliemann  was  enabled  to 
discover  the  royal  so]  nil  el  ires  in  the  a^ora  of  Myccnaj.  For  the 
Messeniau  wars,  the  fourth  Book  of  l'ansamas  is  our  chief  source, 

§  11.  The  great  sophist,  -Et.ius  Aristidks,  was  a  native  of  Mysia 
thorn  in  117  a.d.).  He  sat  at  the  feet  of  the  most  celebrated 
masters  of  the  sophistic  art,  U erodes  Alliens  ;it-  Athens,  Tolerno  at 
Smyrna,  ami  others.  When  his  education  was  linishcd,  lie  fravellfil 
about,  through  l'l-:ypt,  Asia  Minor,  and  iireeco,  seeing  the  world 
and  delivering  lectures.  Ho  also  visited  Home.  Bat  li is  head- 
quarters were  at  Smyrna.  Tie  died  about  185  a.d.  Fifty-five  of 
his  discourses  nave  com.:  down  to  us ;  most  of  them  ace  speeches  in 
the  pro|H.'i'  sense  of  the  word,  but  some  are  in  the  form  of  letters, 
Many  of  them  turn  on  even  Is  and  situaiions  of  ancient  history.  In 
one  he  declaims  on  the  Athenian  expedition  to  Sicily,  in  another  on 
the  pence  with  Sparta ;  while  no  less  than  five  are  devoted  to  the 
situation  of  Athens,  in  respect  to  Sparta  and  Thebes,  after  the 
battle  of  Leu.ct.ra.  Two  decimations  discuss  the  question  at  issue 
in  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  in  reply  to  Leptines.  The  Pan- 
iiiliwiikos  is  a  panegyric  on  Athens,  in  imitation  of  the  like-named 
speech  of  Isocratcs ;  and  the  glory  of  the  same  city  is  the  keynote 
of  the  discourse  On.  Jkhj'lf  of  lh-  Finn;'  that  is,  the  four  Athenian, 
statesmen,  Tbcmistocles,  Mdl.iadcs,  Ctmon,  and  Pericles,  whom 
Plato  attacked  in  the  Goi-ijias.  The  Puneijyrir.  on  Home  was  de- 
livered in  1G0  A.D.  The  live  Sairrcd  DisconrsM,^  .eive  an  account 
of  the  author's  long  illness,  and  of  the  miraculous  cores  which  at 
last  gave  him  relief.  They  are  interesting  as  a  picture  of  the 
superstitious  of  the  age.  The  Discourses  in  honour  of  sods  illustrate 
the  tendency  thou  prevailing  to  interpret,  legend  adegorically.  The 
Discourse  to  f'oseidon  was  delivered  at  a  celebration  of  the  Isthmian 
games,  and  that  to  ./IS  sen  la  pi  us  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of 
his  temple  at  Oyzieus.  The  general  impression  left  upon  the  reader 
by  the  works  of  Aristidcs  is  that,  he  is  dealing  with  an  author  who 
operates  entirely  with  words,  and  cares  nothing  about  ideas.  And 
Arifctides  confessed,  fir  rather  hoisted,  himself,  that  he  set  words 
above  evyrythiiij,'.  If'  was  not  a  ready  speaker;  he  rather  despised 
extempore  speech.  He  polished  his  sentences  to  the  highest 
point,  and  through  his  extreme  artificiality  and  subtlety  is  often 
obscure. 
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§  12.  Lucias  of  i^amosata  (horn  about  125  a.ij.)  not  only  is  by 
far  the  greatest  figure  In  the  Greek  literature  of  the  second  century, 
but  holds  a-  dtstinnuished  place  in  tin1  literature  of  the  world.  He 
tells  us  in.  his  Dream  how  an  accident  saved  him  from  becoming 
a  sculptor  and  made  him  a  man  of  letters.  His  parents  bad  been 
in  doubt  whether  they  should  apprentice  him  to  his  uncle,  who 
was  a  sculptor,  or  give  him  a  literary  education.  The  consideration 
that  a  course  of  study  required  so  much  money  and  lime  decided 
them  m  favour  of  the  former  alternative ;  and,  beside;!,  the  hoy  had 
displayed  some  skill  in  making  was  figures.  But  in  the  first  days 
of  his  apprenticeship  Lueian  smashed  a  b'ock  of  marhlo  in  pieces, 
by  striking  it  with  too  much  force,  and  was  bealen  by  bis  master 
for  his  awkwardness.  This  incident,  reinforced  by  a  dream  which 
biid  appeared  to  him,  decided  bim  i.o  abandon  the  sculptor's  trade. 
Techno  (Art)  and  Paideia  (Culture)  had  come  to  him  in  his 
sleep,  each  inviting  bim  to  follow  her  way  ;  and  the  promises  of 
baldeia,  who  pointed  to  the  glories  of  a  rhotori dan's  carter,  bail  forced 
her  rival  to  retire.  Lucian's  parents  allowed  him  to  return  to  his 
Studies.  When  bis  education  was  finished,  he  travelled  about,  like 
Aris  tides,  delivering  public  addresses.  Of  these  sums  bare  survived, 
and  one  especially  deserves  mention,  as  displaying  that  Literary 
talent  which  was  afterwards  developed  in  other  kinds  of  composi- 
tion. This  is  the  Lawsuit  of  J. titers;  a  lawsuit  between  Sigma 
and  Tail,  brought  before  the  court  of  the  Vowels.  Sigma  com- 
plains of  having  been  oasLed  from  a  number  of  Greek  words  in 
Attic  speech,  to  make  room  for  Tau  (like  tlvilatia  for  thdassa). 

Hut  although  be  was  successful  as  a  sophist  or  rhetorician,  a  mar. 
with  Lueian's  powers  could  not  rest  satisfied  with  an  art  which 
after  all  was  so  hollow.  He  took  up  his  quarters  at  Athens  and 
devoted  himself  to  philosophy.  This  new  study  had  an  effect  on 
the  form  of  his  iiicrary  cimpositiM^s,  lead  ng  him  to  discover  and 
adopt  the  stylo  which  suited  his  eenius  best.  He  now  composed 
dialogues  instead  of  speeches,  and  abandoned  the  elaborate  periods 
which  were  considered  an  essential  feature  of  rhetoric.  He  is  the 
creator  of  satirical  Dialogue.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life, 
indeed,  when  l.he  freshness  of  his  muse  was  exhausted,  lie  returned 
to  the  composition  of  Discourses.  He  also  left  Athens,  ami  accepted 
a  public  pest  in  higypt,  where  he  died  (probably  in  the  reign  of 
Comniodus,  certainly  later  ihan  ISO  a.d.). 

Tin:  "Diaicgues  of  the  Gods''*  are  the  best  known  and  most 
original  of  f.uciau's  works.     Among  the  most  witty  and  amusing 


*  Under  this  gent-ml  tinartijiK  it  may  '  l.i»ur-s  <>f  tlir  Doad;  (1)  PromMheug 
clililc  (1|  l)i:iloples  of  tin.'  [.alcsliail  .  (ijuciii'u- :  ;r,}  0:,e, j.lns;  (C)  Claran  ;  ( 
j.ls;  (21  Diiilugius  of  lbi;S";i-,  (:0  Ilia-  |    Mmippi;-.;  (-1  I<:.irijlnonipi>«s. 
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are  tliosu  in  which  the  satirical  philosopher  Mcnippns  r 
experiences  in  the  un del- world  imd  describes  visits  which,  having 
put  on  the  wings  of  Icarus,  he  made  to  the  moon  and  Olympus, 
The  subject  of  the  dhuron  is  a  visit  which  the  ferryman  of  Styx 
made  to  the  upper-world.  Parnassus  is  placed  on  the  top  of  Ossa 
and  Olympus,  nod  from  tin:  summit  Charon  gazvs  upon  the  world 
of  men  and  their  follies.  In  all  these  dialogues  l.ueian  contends 
against  superstition  with  the  weapons  of  ridicule,  and  exposes  the 
absii I'd j tics  of  pagan  Iheoiegy  by  ludicrous  situations.  Jn  others  lie 
attacks  the  gods  more  directly.  In  Zeus  undur  Examination  * 
an  Epicurean  philosopher  examines  the  god  as  to  the  incom- 
patibility of  the  necessity  of  fate  with  the  free-will  of  the  gods,  and 
reduces  him  to  a  dilemma.  The  dialogue  entitled  'J'imon  {the 
l aisanthmpe}  is  also  very  clever.  Of  those  dialogues  which  ridicule 
philosophical  imposture,  tin:  most  sinking  perhaps  is  the  Ifermn- 
tim/ts,  winch  aims  at  showing  the  mistake  of  accepting  any 
philosophical  system.  The  Oynic  is  very  bitter  against  the 
Cynics  and  snows  the  follies  of  rejecting  the  good  tilings  which 
nature  oilers  us.  The  I'hiU/Stqihir's  Auction  and  the  I'araniti:  must 
also  be  mentioned.  The  Lexiphanei  is  an  attack  on  the  "eu- 
phuiats  "  of  his  own  day. 

l.ueian  also  composed  some  works  in  epistolary  form.  Alex- 
and,<:r  or  the  l'''.t!w<  i'ro/ih:f  uives  a  biography  of  the  Cagliosl.ro  nl 
that  day,  an  impostor  who  professed  to  have  divine  powers  and 
work  all  sorts  of  miracles  and  who  closely  resembled  Apollonius  of 
Tyima.  The  I'ereyriiius  is  another  attack  on  tho  Cynics.  The 
I'ruftssor  of  ilit'-t»rt<:-\  is  a  bitter  caricature  of  a  rheloiieian  or  sophisl, 
and  was  probably  aimed  at  come  particular  person.  The  celebrated 
pamphlet  How  Jlinfuri/  should  In-  vjrittcii%  ridicules  writers  who 
undertook   to  describe  the  contemporary  Parthian  war  of  165   a.d. 

t  Herodotus. 

j  mention,   are  the    True  Stories,   u 
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oss  a  phrase  from  lloiinT,  a.u  echo  of  Aristophanes,  or  a 
e  of  Plato. 
5  13.   Greek  poetry  bad  wholly  declined.     The  only  kind  of 

poetical  cum  [Hid  tii.  m  still  practised  with  ;:iiy  success  was  epigram 
The  poetess  ISat.iiu.t.a  lias  bum  already  mentioned  as  accompanying 
tlio  Empress  riabina  on  her  visit,  to  Kilypt.  Oitias  of  Coryciis  in 
i'ilicia  wrote  ii  work  on  fishing  in  five  Hooks,  entitled  Ilalici'ica. 
The  hexameters  (low  easiiy  enouirh,  but  it  has  no  poetic  merit. 
Opi iian's  lather  was  I  a^iished,  1  nit  the  sun  won  the  favour  of  Marcos 
Aurelius  (Ul'i  a.h.),  nuil  ririicured  his  father's  pardon.  The  date  of 
UaDRIUS  is  imeertain,  hut  Sic  certainly  lived  in  the  first  or  second 
century  a.b.  He  wrote  a  collection  of  ^Hsopic  fables  (in  two 
books).  The  metre  is  cboliambio.  Nearly  all  the  .slinks  are  taken 
from  older  sources ;  but  a  low  seoui  to  have  been  invented  by  the 
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uniformity.    Elemi 


Romans.      §    5. 
Musjnius    llufus. 


.    Epic. 


'.  Sene 


§8. 


Cynioim 

r.:sciui)1tuii;e  of  thc.e  jihil.is  =ph  Les.  (j  1-!.  Natural  antipathy  of  Roman; 
to  philosophy.  Difference  in  the  at.titu.le  o;'  tlic  government  in  first 
and  second  centuries.  §  14.  I'iiiN.s.ij-bors  unimfKiar  with  the  masses. 
§  15.  Quarrels  between  jihili.-oplicr-  rui'.i  riietoricinns.  §  l(i.  Sham 
philosophers.  §  17.  <'i>.-mo,>oiit.:misT]i.  §  IS.  Snidde.  §  19.  RkltOIOS. 
Strength  ami  perm/uieuee  of  th-:  iL;itii>Li:il  liojiia:,  ami  (!reek  religions. 
J  20.  Different  altitude  to  vidu^im;  iu  t!ie  first  ami  in  the  setond 
century  A.D.  Supcvstitioi!.  fi  21.  lieii-ura  maintained  bv  Emperors. 
§  22,  Judaism.  5  2:1.  Chris  tia.iilv.  hunos  of  its  success.  §  24, 
Attitude  of  the  E.q-.i!!-„rs  [,>  (Ihnstianitv.  Its  nnpopula.ritv,  lie- 
scripts  of  Marcus  Aurelins.  §  L'j.  Aperies  of  Aristidos.  Justin,  and 
(.     §  26.  Ciuistkn  heresies.    §  27.  Art.     Architecture, 
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THE   DYARCHY, 


Sect.  L— Tire  Political  Brvi-.i.oi'ment  of  thu  Phincipate. 
§  1.  It  will  be  well  here  to  recapitulate  the  chief  features  which 
we  have  observed  from  time  to  time   in  the   foregoing   pages   as 
marking    the    political   development   of  the  1'iincipate,  from    its 
inauguration  by  Augustus  to  the  death  of  "Marcus  Aurelius, 

(l)  In  the  first  place,  the  relations  between  the  Emperor  ami 
the  senate  in  their  juiut  rule,  giadually  shift,  lu  the  advantage  of 
l hi:  Emperor  at  the  expense  of  tlie  senate.  The  dyarchy  instituted 
by  Augustus  has  set  a  lung  way  in  the  direction  of  pure  monarchy 
by  the  time  of  Marcus.  In  general,  tin:  unlimited  autocratic 
power  which  the  Kmpciw  possessed  in  tile  large  dominions  subject 
to  his  iiirperiii.ii,-,  reacted  on  his  limit.nl  power  in  Home  and  Italy. 
The  man  who  was  absolute  monarch  abroad,  could  hardly  help 
working  towards  the  acquisition  ul"  absolute  power  at  home  also; 
and  if  he  worked  towards  it,  he  could  not  help  winning  it.  (1)  In 
particular  tiie  constitutional  position  of  the  1'rinceps  was  strengthened 
by  new  prerogatives,  especially  by  the  censorial  power,  which  was 
openly  usurped  by  Domitian,  ami  silently  adopted  by  his  more 
tactful  succcssois.  (H)  The  sphere  of  tin;  Emperors  competence  in 
Italy  and  Home  was  enlarged.  (3)  His  "  province  "  was  enlarged, 
by  the  acquisition  of  new  territories,  especially  Ibitain  and  Dacia, 
(1)  His  power  of  interfering  in  senatorial  provinces  by  virtue  of 
his  'mains  imjurituu  was  more  clearly  recognised,  and  more 
frequently  exercised.  None  of  these  tendencies  has  reached  its 
final  consummation  at  the  end  of  (ire  second  century,  but  it  is 
already  quite  evident  to  what  point  the  Umpire  is  drifting.  The 
dyarchy  will  he  subverted,  and  the  I'rinceps  will  become  an  absolute 
monarch;  the  distinction  between  Italy  arid  the  provinces  will 
disappear;  and  the  distinction  between  senatorial  and  imperial 
provinces  will  be  obi i (.elated.  And  therefore,  when  those  character- 
istic principles,  which  distinguish  the  1'riucipate  from  other  forms 
of  monarchical  government,  have  been  undermined,  the  J'lincipate 
itself  will  come  to  an  end  (L'^o  A.n,),  and  an  undisguised  autocracy 
iv iil  take  its  place. 

radically,  indeed,  though  111.1L  theoretically,  the  Ivi. perors  oi 
the  second  century  were  very  nearly  absclui.c  inonaichs.  Ovid  had 
distinguished  Augustus  from  liotnuliis  as  a  jynnceps  from  a 
dumiii-m  ;  but,  a  hundred  years  later,  the  I'rinceps  is  generally 
addressed  as  llominus.  In  the  firs',  century  there  is  a  continuous 
struggle,  sometimes  acute,  between  the  two  members  of  the 
dyarchy.  In  the  second  century,  this  struggle  is  over;  the  seriate 
ack'K.wlcdges  its  master  without  murmuring;    and  the  I'impei'urs 
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find  it  convenient,  to  be  extremely  conciliatory  ami  considerate  in 
their  relations  with  that  body. 

As  a.  political  machine,  the  l'rincipatc  cannot  be  pronounced  a 
success.  It  is  hardly,  perhaps,  fair  to  say  that  it  rested  on  a 
transparent  falsehood.  It  certainly  professed  to  be  a  republic, 
whereas  in  reality  it  was  a  monarchy  ;  it  disguised  monarchical 
government  under  republican  forms.  But  this  want  of  candour, 
which  was  essential  to  it.  cannot  in  ilself  be  reasonably  called  a 
fault.  If  the  maintenance  of  republican  forms  had  given  general 
satisfaction,  k  could  not  lie  censured.  The  real  lauit  was  that  the 
disguise  did  not  sneered.  The  rHncipate  did  not  accomplish  t!ic 
object  which  was  the  sole  justification  of  inch  a  cumbrous  machine. 
It  did  not  satisfy  the  higher  classes,  in  whose  hands  the  government 
had  rested  before  and  after  the  dictatorship  of  Caesar.  The  aris- 
tocracy had  governed  so  badly  [hut  monarchy  was  necessary  ;  but 
when  monarchy  was  established,  the  aristocracy  could  not  with 
impunity  be  disregarded.  Thus  the  problem  set  to  the  new  monarch 
was  to  frame  a  constitution  of  such  a  bind  that  the  aristocracy 
should  have  a  sufficient  share  in  the  government  to  satisfy  them, 
and  congenial  political  employment.  That  the  ingenious  experi- 
ment which  Augustus  made  to  solve  this  problem  was  a  failure,  is 
proved  by  the  history  of  the  first  century,  and  the  writings  of 
Tacitus.  A  form  of  government  in  which  a  large  and  influential 
class,  or  a  large  section  of  such  a  class,  does  not  acquiesce,  or  only 
acquiesces  through  fear,  is, so  far, a  failure.  One  cannot  sympathise 
with  the  desire  of  men  like  Thraseu  and  Helvidius  to  recall  the 
.Republic,  but  their  opposition  shows  the  weak  point  of  the  Princi- 
pate.  The  aristocracy  no  longer  Mi.  the  lose  Ives /ret.  If  Augustus 
had  had  the  experience  of  modern  Europe,  and  known  something 
about  the  working  of  ministries,  he  might  have  made  a  better  attempt 
at  establishing  a  monarchy,  to  which  the  nobles  would  have  been 
more  easily  reconciled. 

(2)  The  military  side  of  the  Empire  becomes  more  pronounced. 
The  elevation  of  both  Claudius  and  Nero  was  due  to  the  attitude 
of  the  military  forces  at  Rome.  The  events  of  the  year  CO  a.d. 
proved  still  more  clearly  that  the  creation  of  Emperors  depended  on 
the  armies,  and  showed,  too,  that  they  need  not  be  created  at  Home, 
Trajan  was  a  military  monarch,  and  in  his  time  (he  title  Imperator 
begins  to  come  into  common  use,  instead  of  Princeps,  to  designate 
the  Emperor,  without  special  reference  to  his  position  as  commander- 

§  2.  (3)  Another  tendency  which  we  have  frequently  noticed  is 
the  growing  importance  of  the  provinces.  It  was  the  provincial 
administration  which    above  all   thing*   had    made   the 
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necessity;  and  it  was  in  the  provincial  adn illustration  above  all 
tilings  that  the  Empire  was  a  success.  Tim  elevation  of  Emperors 
of  provincial  family-— beg  inning  with  Trajan — is  in  itself  an  im- 
portant sign  of  the  tendency  to  promote  the  provinces  to  the  level  of 
Italy.  The  liornan  senate,  ever  since  the  censorship  of  Vespasian, 
was  recruited  from  provincial,  as  well  as  Italian  families.  'The 
extension  of  iiornan  citizenship  was  des:  inod  to  reach  its  culmina- 
tion, only  thirty-two  years  after  llie  death  of  Marcus,  when  the 
Ihinsl.Uuliii  Atit<iiniwui'-t,ol(k\.~.,M\\[)&  conferred  it,  on  all  the  subjects 
of  the  Empire  (212  a.i>.). 

(4)  The  tendency  to  political  uniformity  between  tin;  various 
parts  (if  the  Empire,  is  (L)  oae  of  tiio  v.r.iuy  tt-iii.kc.cie.-.  perceptible 
in  the  second  century,  which  were  destined  to  weak-en  and  disinte- 
grate the  empire.  Closely  connected  with  it  is  (2)  the  policy  or' 
limiting  the  local  Keif-govern  merit  of  both  Italian  and  provincial 
communities,  a  policy  which  was  ultimately  to  result  in  a  thorough- 
going centralisation,  and  to  paralyse  municipal  life  throughout  the 
lioniari  world.  On  the  other  hand  the  policy  of  converting  non- 
munieipid  into  municipal  communities  was  largely  adopted.  An- 
other sign  of  what  was  to  come  hereafter  may  he  seen  in  (3)  the 
revolt  ofAvidius  Cabins,  which  subsists  :\\p  division  and  opposition 
of  interests  between  the  eastern  and  western  halves  of  the  Empire.* 
(4)  The  wars  of  Marcus  on  the  Danube  are  a  foretaste  of  the  danger 
which  menaced  the  Empire  from  the  barha.rians  of  central  Europe, 
A  hundred  years  before,  the  war  of  Civilis  had  shown  conspicuously 
tl.e  strength  of  the  Empire;  lint  the  Mave.oniamiic  war  rather 
displayed  its  weak  points.  (.?>)  'the  system  of  foreign  settlements 
in  Itoman  territory,  iuu!  iissigoilicar.ee  have  ljcen  set  forth  in  the 
foregoing  chapter.  ((1)  The  institution  of  two  Awjusti  is  also  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  disintegration.  (7)  Christianity,  which 
was  destined  to  help  in  the  weakening  oi'  the  state,  begins  to 
attract  attention,  lint  the  weakest  point  of  the  Empire  was  its  (fi) 
financial  administration.  The  .ancients  had  very  little  knowledge 
of  economical  causes  and  olfccts  :  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  even 
they  could  fail  to  discern  the  results  to  which  the  cheap  distribution 
of  grain  at  Home  necessarily  led.  An  immense  sum  was  spent 
every  year  in  order  "  to  keep  bread  cheap  in  a  city  where  a  variety 
of  circumstances  tended  to  make  it  dear.  This  singular  system  of 
annihilating  capital,  and  ruining  agriculture  and  industry,  was  so 
deeply  rooted  in  the  Itoman  administration,  that  similar  gratuitous 
distributions  of  grain  were  established  ai.  Antioeli  and  Alexandria, 
and   other  cities." t     The  depreciation  oi  coinage  had  begun  with 
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Nero,  and  paved  the  way  for  the  public  frauds  committed  by  this 
means,  on  a  gigantic  scale,  by  some  of  the  Emperors  of  the  third 
century.  This  policy  tended  to  diminish,  and  u'timntciy  destroyed 
:i  Large  part  ol'  tin:  trading;  capital  in  iho  Empire.  "The  laws  which 
regulate  the  distribution,  tin;  accumulation,  and  the  destruction  of 
wealth,  the  demand  f-.j-  labour  anil  the  .sains  of  industry,  attest  that 
the  depreciation  of  the  currency  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
causes  of  the  impoverishment  and  depopulation  of  the  Roman 
empire  in  the  third  century."  * 

Munners  have  an  important  influence  on  economy;  and  luxury- 
was  one  of  the  direct  causes  of  the  financial  difficulties  which 
induced  Emperors  to  adopt  the  dangerous  experiment,  of  depreciating 
the  currency.  The  costliest,  articles  of  lioman  luxury  were  im- 
ported from  the  cast,  and  immense  sums  of  specie  vi  ere  drafted 
every  year  to  oriental  countries,  and  never  returned.  The  elder 
['liny  speaks  of  the  Arabs  as  the  richest  people  in  the  world,  "  for 
the  treasures  ot  the  Romans  and  the  f'artliiaos  How  in  to  them." 
The  same  writer  mentions  tiiat.  the  luxury  of  'Roman  women  cost,  the 
state  a  hundred  million  sesterces  (about  EHO'VX  0)  yearly,  which 
went  to  Arabia,  India,  and  China. 

§  3.  But  though  we  can  detect  in  ihe  second  century  these  .small 
beginnings  of  causes  which  were  subsequently  fatal  to  the  Roman 
state,  no  one  at  that  time  could  possib'.y  dream  of  such  results. 
The  period  from  Trajan  to  the  outbreak  of  the  plague  under 
Marcus,  is  tile  most  brilliant  period  of  the  Empire.  Never  was 
prosperity  more  widely  diffused,  .seldom  was  the  individual  subject 
more  respectfully  considered,  than  under  Antoninus  Pius.  This 
general  happiness  of  a  large  portion  of  the  world  is  a  pleasant 
prospect,  though  rendered  somewhat  melancholy  by  the  thought  of 
the  troubles  which  immediately  followed.  But-  the  second  century 
has  a  far  higher  significance  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Then 
begun  a  period  of  loLdslat.iou,  '.he  like  of  which  men  have  never 
seen,  either  before  or  since.  The  Roman  genius  fur  legal  construc- 
tion entered  on  the  highest  phase  of  its  development.  Hadrian 
inaugurated,  Pius  and  Maveus  fostered,  the  movement  which  was  to 
produce  1'apiuian  and  Ulpiau,  The  principles  of  jurisprudence  which 
were  developed  then,  form  the  basis  of  the  Ian'  which  at  present  pre- 
vails in  most,  countries  of  continental  Europe.  Put,  it  is  worthy  ot 
note  that  the  spirit  of  humanity  which  animated  the  Roman  Ie<ris- 
la'orsof  Ihis  period,  wos  pnilmhh  a  souri  e  of  weakness  for  the  Empire. 
It  was  a  departure  from  [lie  general  traditions  of  lioman  antiquity, 
a  simultaneous  movement  in  the  direction  to  which  not  only 
Christianity  but  also  the  later  Greek  philosophies  were  pointing. 
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§  4.  The  later  Greek  philosophy 

practice  ami  pursued  knowledge  t 

had  been  introduced   at  Home  ill 

made  a  special  study  of  them,  find 

largely  to  making  the  Latin  worl 

Stoics  and  the  Epicureans,  the  Ai 

the  Sceptics.     The  three  li 

considerable  interest  in  the 

prominent  under  the   Em] 

much  influence  on  the  spiritual  development  of  mankind.     The 

Peripatetics,   who   were  the  most  important  of   the  thre. 

confined  themselves  to  the 

But  Stoicism  and  Epicures! 

an  important  side  of  the  dpi 

§  5.  The-  Epicurean  school 
happiness,  find  that  happiness  consisted  in  pleasure.  Virtue,  they 
said,  has  no  value  except  i 
pleasure.  But  the  wise  mi 
life,  not  merely  for  the  n 
momentary  pleasures  which  i 
will  pay  grunt. it  attention  to  the  plea 
to  spiritual  joy,  than  to  sensual  pleasures.  The  supremo  good 
is  thus  reduced  to  a-  mental  condition  of  tranquility,  which  nothing 
can  shako  ;  and  tins  condition  is  impossible,  according  to  Epicurus, 
without  the  practice  of  virtue,  and  especially  of  temperance. 
Above  all,  man  must  learn  not  to  fear  death,  and  not  to  he  (super- 
stitious. The  Epicureans  adopted  the  atomic  theory  of  the 
universe,  and  did  not  believe  in  tee  existence  of  the  gods  or  of  a 
goidim;  providence.  Their  theories  sve:e'  presented  to  the  Roman 
world  in  the  great  poem  of  Lucretius,  who  came  forward  as  a 
champion  against  the  terrors  of  religion.  Under  the  Empire  the 
school  continued  to  exist,  and  attracted  those  who  desired  to  lead 
a  tranquil  life,  and  were  repelled'  by  the  austcror  system  of  the 
Stoics.  Horace,  who  calls  himself  "a  pig  of  the  drove  of 
Eptcurtis,"*  endeavour*  d  to  realize  Ibis  ciieer'ni  tranquillity. 

§  (!.   The  Stoic  pbilo.-inphy,  vhieh  was   originated   by  Zeno  f  aial 
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developed  by  Ciirysippus,  *  based  its  syatoin  of  morality  0:1  ii 
physical  theory  of  11k:  universe.  Tin:  Sttsics  hold  thni.  nil  things 
are  corporeal  ;  there  1m  no  spiritual,  as  diistii^nislird  from  material, 
substance.  lleuee  they  considered  Gini  and  nauire  lo  In.:  the  same. 
God  is  the  soul  of  nature,  and  nature  the  bo. iy  of  God.  The  uni- 
verse is  a  whole,  of  which  all  the  parts  are  bonnd  togeiher  by  law 
111  a  rational  order.  The  parts  are  strictly  subordinate  to  the 
whole.     No  single  thing  is  at  liberty  to  isolate  itself.     From  this 
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providence,  lie  also  goes  further  than  they,  ii;  making  niciraUly 
the  main  purpose  of  philosophy.  II.-  is  easy  to  sot  that  the  circum- 
stances of  tin1  age  influenced  the  spirit,  ol'  (.lie  Sioie  teaching.  The 
decadence  of  morals,  and  the  despotism  of  such  Emperors  aw 
Caligula  ami  Nero,  made  men  take  with  great  seriousness  the 
problem  of  find i nw  a  linn  vantage-ground  wishiu  t.iie  mind  itself, 
from  which  to  defy  fortune.  The  feeling  of  human  weakness  was 
til-ai  brought  home  to  men  in  new  ivnys,  and  this  produced  a  feeling 
of  sympathy  and  indulgence,  which  softened  the  rigorous  principle 
of  Stole  self-suflieingness.  Wo  can  mink  those  effects  in  the 
writings  of  Seneca.  No  one  has  t might  with  more  enthusiasm 
than  he  the  independence  on  external  things,  which  philosophy  can 
give.  The  chief  condition  of  happiness  is  contempt  of  death. 
And  no  ancient  philosopher  has  insisted  more  sfrongly  on  the 
importance  of  universal  philanthropy,  which  does  not  exclude  even 
the  slave.  God,  he  says,  dwells  in  the  seal  of  the  slave,  as  well  as 
in  that  of  the  knight. 

§  8.  Musokius  Rcfus,  a  younger  contemporary  of  Seneca, 
taught  philosophy  at  Home  in  the  reign  of  Nero  arid  Vespasian,  ami 
enjoyed  a  high  reputation.  lie  was  a  friend  of  Pa'tus  Thrasea  and 
a  member  of  the  Stoic  party  of  opposition,  and  was  banished  by 
Nero  in  Go  A.D.  It  has  been  mentioned  liefore  that  he  was 
honourably  excepted,  when  Vespasian  ejected  the  philosophers  from 
Rome.  He  seems  lo  have  been  a.  man  of  strong  nature,  and  to  have 
exercised  a  great  influence  on  his  pupils  in  strengthening  their  moral 
character.  "  Every  one  of  us,"  said  a  distinguished  pupil  of  his,  * 
''  i.l [ought,  as  he  sat  listening,  thai,  he  was  personally  meant;  so 
vii'klly  did  our  master  bring  the  evil  qualities  of  each  borne  to  him." 
Musonius  did  not  introduce  new  doctrines;  the  distinctive  character 
■■■f  his  teaching  lay  in  eniphasi/.iug  strongly,  and  perhaps  extrava- 
gantly, special  doctrines.  I'hilosoph.v,  he  said,  is  the  only  way  to 
virtue  ;  a  philosopher  and  a  go.  d  man  are  synonymous, 

(j  !>.  iUusiinius  was  the  teacher  of  the  celebrated  KnoT  writs,  a 
native  of  llierapolis  in  1'hrygia,  a  slave  of  Nero's  i'reedniau 
I'.piiphvodifos.  lie  was  lame  ami  of  weakly  body.  He  heard  the 
lectures  of  Mtisonius  and  devoted  hhvisch  (..■  philosophy.  After- 
wards he  acquired  his  freedom.  Under  Don litian  he  w;bs  banished 
with  the  other  philosophers  from  Home,  and  retired  to  Nicopo.is, 
where  Arrian  was  one  of  his  pupils.  Hence  he  is  described  by  a. 
modern  poet  as 

■■  That  hilttnK  slave,  wlio  in  Ntcopclia, 
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lai;e  Seneca  mid  Musouius  lie  laid  the  wlmle  weight  of  philosophy 
in  ethics.  Socral'  *  h rid  taught  that  the  bctrhiidnii  of  philosophy  is 
a  jiainful  consciousness  of  one's  ignorance.  Epictclus  taught  that 
the  beginning  of  philosophy  is  a  painful  consciousness  of  one's 
weakness.  In  order  to  ho  good,  ;i  man  must  be  convinced  that  lie 
is  evil.  There  are  two  rules  lor  realizing  happiness.  The  first  is 
to  hear  with  resignation  all  outward  eircumstances ;  the  second  is 
to  renounce  desires  of  e'utward  things.  Those  may  be  expressed  in 
two  words  svst'iin  and  ahuini  ,-i  .*  He  insists  strongly  on  divine 
providence,  the  paternal  care  of  God  for  the  world,  and  the 
faultless  perfection  of  the  universe.  He  tries  to  reconcile  the 
popular  jvlijjioii  with  ids  philosophical  pantheism,  by  c\plaimng.  tlie 
gods  as  subordinate  beings,  derived  from  ilio  Snproioc  ISeing.  "All 
things  are  full  of  gods  and  daemons."  He  seems  to  have  believed 
in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  though  it  is  not  clear  what  form  ins 
theory  of  the  life  a't.er  death  assumed.  lie  looks  upon  the  soul  asa 
stranger  to  the  body,  longing  to  leave  i(.  "Thou  art  a  little  sold," 
he  said,  "  bearing  up  n.  corpse."  f  The  brotherhood  of  mankind  is 
a  prominent  feature  of  Ids  teaching. 

§  10.  Makcus  Aurir.t.ics  was  a  great  admirer  of  K|iif:tcti:s,  whom 
he  follows  closely.  Ho  neglects  physics  and  dialectics,  and  denies 
that  much  knowledge  is  necessary  for  leading  the  life  of  the  wise 
man.  The  chief  theories  on  which  he  builds  up  ids  ethical  ptecepts 
are  the  doctrine  (which  the  Stoics  derived  from  lleraelilt'.s),  that 
ah:  tilings  are  in  a  constant  flux,  every  moment  passing  into  some 
new  form,  and  that,  in  this  great  stream  of  'he  world,  the  life  of  an 
individual  is  of  absolutely  no  account.  0:i  the  other  hand,  this 
eternal  process  of  liecoming  is  coiitrullc'l  by  a  supreme  law,  and 
scrns  the  aims  of  snracme  lleason.  Like  Eoieletus,  he  believes  in 
gods,  and  even  says,  that  it  would  not  be  worth  living  in  a  world 
without  gods.  ]le  also  believes  in  special  revelations  to  men,  by 
means  oi'droams  and  prophecies.  Perhaps  the  chief  difference  in 
spirit  between  Marcus  and  Epiclet.us  lies  in  the  stronger  emphasis, 
which  the  Kmperor  lays  on  the  duties  of  the  individual  to  society. 

5  11.  In  the  first  century  B.C.,  the  Cvssu  philosophy  fvA^rf,  to 
have  been  regarded  as  practically  obsolete.  But  it  was  revived 
under  the  Empire,  and  in  Nero's  reign  we  met  a  Cynic  named  Deme- 
trius, of  high  repute,  a  great  friend  of  Seneca  and  Thrasoa  Partus. 
1  !e  was  afterwards  banished  to  an  island  by  Vespasian.  His  princi[  1  s 
ddl'erod  little  from  those  of  the  Stoics  ;  he  only  carried  them  out 
more  unscrupulously  and  rudely.      What   chiefly   distinguished   the 
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practical  side  of  i.li':  Stoic  from  the  Cynic  teaching  "'as  that,  the 
Stoics  admitted,  thai,  of  indifferent  things  some  wore  more  desirable 
than  others,  wdiereas  the  Cynics  rejected  tliis  distinction.  In  this 
matter  Epictetiis  had  approximated  to  Cynicism.  The  Cynics,  who 
ad'oel.ed  simplicity  in  matters  like  dress,  did  not  wear  tunics ;  hence 
Juvenal  describes  tin;  Stoic  doctrines  as  "  differing  only  by  the 
tunic  from  the  Cynic."  *  In  the  second  century  DrMoN-.ix  was  head 
of  the  Cynic  school  at  Athens,  and  Lucia:!,  who  was  no  lover  of 
philosophers,  especially  of  Cynics,  gives  a  favourable  picture  of  his 
life  anil  teaching.  On  the  other  hand,  he  gives  a  e.iricatnrc  of  the 
Cynics  in  his  description  of  the  adventurer  Pekhckinus,  who  after  a 
dissolute  youth  embraced  Christianity,  then  became  a  Cynic,  and 
finally,  in  order  to  make  himself  notorious,  cast  himself  into  a 
funeral  pyre  at  a  celebration  of  the  Olympian  games  (1G5  A.n.)  in 
the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  spectators.  It  seems  possible, 
however,  that  the  true  Peregrinus  was  a  man  of  moral  earnestness, 
who  wished  to  enforce  his  views  on  the  desirability  of  suicide  by  a 
striking  example. 

§  12.  The  tone  and  spirit  of  these  philosophies  was  much  the 
same,  however  widely  different,  their  first  principles,  their  systems 
and  their  methods.  Hoth  Stoics  and  Epicureans  believed  that 
happiness  is  attainable  in  this  life  by  a  man's  own  efforts.  When 
a  man  is  educated  by  philosophy  to  recognise  that  bodily  pains  are 
not  real,  and  that  the  true  self  is  independent,  of  external  circum- 
stances, be  attains  to  resignation;  and  happiness,  they  agreed, 
consists  in  resignation.  Knowledge  ma';es  a  man  free;  for  it 
makes  Mm  independent  of  circumstances.  The  precept  of  Epioietus 
';  Sustain  and  abstain"  strikes  the  note  of  ali  these  later  philosophies. 
Men  of  morions  and  austere  tem;:i.r;i:uent  v,  ere  attracted  to  the  Porch 
of  Ohrysippus  ;  men  of  milder  and  weaker  :;haraclcr  to  the  Garden 
of  Epicurus, f  It  is  also  observable  that,  w'aile  the  Epicureans  held 
their  own  special  tenets  exclusively,  the  Stoics  and  other  schools 
mutually  approximated  their  views.  KcketiciaM. — the  combining 
of  various  doctrines  siicc-tod  from  different  systems — was  thus 
rendered  easy.  Those  who  professed  adhesion  to  Plato  were  quite 
ready  to  adopt  parts  of  the  Stoic  teaching  ;  and  Peripatetics  were 
anxious  to  assimilate  Aristotle  to  Plato.  Of  this  spirit  of  com- 
promise, which  ii  as  characteristic  of  the  age,  Plutarch  was  a  typical 
example.  "In  philosophy  his  adherence  to  the  Academy  was 
loose  even  for  that  very  broad  and  undogmatic  school.  It  would 
be  hard  to  say  whether   the  number   of  Stoic  dogmas  which   he 
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rejects  exceeds  that  which  In1  quotes  with  approval."  "He  will 
not  adopt  with.  Plato  the  equality  or'  the  sexes,  or  with  (.lie  Stoics 
the  injustice  of  slavery,  or  with  the  Pythagoreans  the  rights  of  the 
lower  animals  to  justice  at  (he  hands  of  men,  yet  he  goes  a  long 
way  with  all  three— magnifying  the  po-ilion  and  the  dignity  of  the 
house-mother  hoth  by  example  and  precept,  inculcating  everywhere 
kindness  and  consideration  to  slaves,  adopting  even  vegetarian 
doctrines  in  some  of  bis  earlier  treatises."* 

§  1.3.  Though  Greek  philosophy  spread  among  the  Romans  and 
exercised  considerable  influence  on  their  leading  men,  there  was  a 
certain  linking  antipathy  to  it  in  the  Ifoniau  eharael.cr,  which  was 
never  wholly  removed,  Both  Epioureans  and  Stoics  laugiil,  their 
pupils  to  hold  aloof  from  public  life.  Both,  likewise,  regarded 
celibacy  us  preferable  to  marriage;  Musonius  indeed  was  an  exception. 
Here  were  points  in  which  their  leaching  directly  cla.sln.nl  with  the 
interests  of  the  community,  and  which  provoked  aversion  and  con- 
tempt on  the  pari,  of  practical  Romans.  Tacitus  suggests  that  the 
most  common  function  of  philosophy  is  to  serve  aa  a  cloak  for 
idleness;  f  and  be  ridicules  the  "  unseasonable  wisdom"  of  the  Stoic, 
Musonius  Ruins,  who  when  the  Flavian  army  approached  Home 
(G9  A.D.)  wont  aboot  among  the  maniples,  discoursing  philoso- 
phically to  the  soldiers  on  the  advantages  of  peace  and  the  dangers 
of  war.  Qtiinl.iliau  opposed  the  practical  statesman  to  the  mere 
philosopher.  Avkiius  Cassius  ridiculed  Marcus  Aurelius  for  his 
pkilosopbieal  studies. 

But  in  the  attitude  adopted  l.o  philosophy,  if  not  by  the  educated 
public,  at  ail  events  by  the  government,  thorn  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence between  the  first  and  second  centuries  oi"  the  Kmpire,  In  the 
first  century  philosophers  are  regarded  with  suspicion.  Nero  was 
not  allowed  to  learn  philosophy,  as  a  study  likely  to  prove  injurious 
to  the  character  of  a  ruler.  Seneca  felt  himself  called  upon  to  make 
an  attempt  to  remove  the  prevailing  prejudices  and  to  show  that  phi- 
losophy was  not  inconsistent  with  the  performance  of  public  duties. 
The  fact  that  most  of  the  leading  nobles,  who  under  Nero  and  the 
Flavians  \v<:y.:  irreconcilable  adversaries  of  the  imperial  government, 
were  professed  Stoics,  may  have  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the 
a'.titudc  of  distrust  which  I  be  Kmpet:v.>,  assumed  '.owoi'ds  philosophy. 
Stoicism  became  associated  and  identified  with  disloyalty.  After 
Domitian  there  was  a  reaction,  and  the  Emperors  of  the  second 
century,  from  Trajan  the  soldier,  to  Marcus  ;ke  t  bilc-sophcr,  favour 
and  encourage  philosophy.      Under  Marcus  it  was   iasbionable  even 
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for  women  to  study  the  subject ;  and  men  like  (he  Stoic  Junius 
J'ustieus  and  tiie  I'^:1]] i;«ti'Lic  Claudius  Sevens  held  high  and 
influential  jiositions. 

§  1-t.  Philosophers  ""ere  always  unpopular  with  (lie  mass  of  the 
pee  pie.  Their  i ■rcleu ■:■:■[] 5  to  superiority,  their  strict  moral  precepts, 
and  their  severe  moral  judgments  made  lln'oi  disliked.  Their 
weak  } mints  find  their  external  appearance — the  long  beard,  bare 
feel,  coarse  cloak*  nf  the  Stoics  -v,  ere  uusparioglv  ridiculed.  More- 
over, philosophy  was  despised  as  unproductive  and  useless.  Persius, 
in  his  satires,  introduces  centurions  mockmg  at  philosophy  as  a 
useless  art.  "  Rig  Vull'enius  gives  a  hoarse  lui;;.;li,  and  bids  a  bad 
farthing  for  a  hundred  Grceks/'f  Another  laughs  at  the  idea  of 
growing:  pale  or  going  without  one's  hreakfusr  in  order  to  meditate 
on  a  sick  man's  dream,  "  that  nothing  arises  out  of  nothing,  and 
inching  returns  into  nothing.":]:  II.  need  hardiy  he  said  that  the 
mercantile  vvorid  agreed  with  the  ecnlnrious.  The  rich  freed  man 
Trhualcbio,  in  the  bkluufjii  of  l'etronius,  ordered  that  his  epitaph 
should  end  with  the  words,  "  lie  left  thirty  million  sesterces,  and 
never  heard  a  philosopher."  § 

§  15.  Philosophy  was  also  despised  arid  disliked  by  rh'.-toviciaus. 
The  controversy  which  has  been  raised  in  modern  times  as  to  the 
respective  edueationai  vaiues  of  classical  literature,  and  science  has 
ils  parallel  in  the  controversy  which  was  vehemently  waged  under 
the  Empire  between  the  merits  of  philosophy  and  rhetoric.  The 
rhetoricians  made  little  of  phiiosophy  as  useless  for  practical 
purposes,  just  as  votaries  of  science  in  the  present  century  have 
been  inclined  to  make  little  of  the  "humanities."  Q.uintilian 
mentions  as  a  suhjeci  set.  for  a  declamation  :  '■■  A  roan  who  had  three 
children,  an  orator,  a  philosopher,  and  a  physician,  divided  his 
property  into  four  parts;  each  son  received  a  part,  and  the  fourth 
was  to  belong  to  him  who  was  most  useful  to  the  slate.  Whose  is 
the  fourth  to  he?"  The  older  Seneca  hated  phihisuphy.  In  the 
second  century  Aristides  was  a  vehement  defender  of  rhetoric  versus 
philosophy,  ami  Front o  shared  the  same  antipathy  to  the  favourite 
studiesof  his  imperial  pupil,  l.ueian  makes  out  in  his  llermUi-rMii 
a  striking  case  for  the  utter  futility  of  philosephic  pursuits. 

§  16*.  Another  circumstance  which  gave  philosophy  a  had  name 
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was  that  she  frequently  served  as  a  mask  for  vice.  Men  who  pre- 
tended to  be  Stoics  iji'  Cynics,  wearing  long  beards  and  professing 
extreme  strictness,  often  led  most  dissolute  lives.*  Models  of  pro- 
priety in  public,  they  held  shameless  orgies  at  home.  Many 
avaricious  sycophants  wore  I  ho  <;iiise  of  philosophers ;  nor  were  oven 
the  genuine  pvolVs-ors  nl'  philosophy  always  above  the  suspicion  of 
greed  of  gold.  Aristidcs  described  Ihcm  as  a  vicious  class,  witiiotit 
a  tvdecmiug  virtue.  The  towns  of  Greece  swarmed  with  them. 
J:]  very  where,  Lucia  ti  tells  tts,f  one  meets  in  the  streets  their  long 
beards,  their  rolls  of  books,  their  threadbare  cloaks,  and  their  big 
slielis.  i.'oor  cobblers  and  e^p.-nters  U  ;lvo  ti  el'  sliops  'o  rove  about 
the  country  as  begging  Cynics,  and  the  Cynic  school,  which  had 
\  gained  a  new  lea.se  of  vitality  under  the  Empire,  helped  especially 
1  to  bring  philosophy  into  disrepute.  In  the  second  century  the 
country  was  infested  with  beting  philosophers,  carrying  scrip  and 
stall'  like  the  Legging  monks  ol  the  Middle  Ages.  This  trade  was- 
often  adopted  hy  runaway  slaves,  and  the  whole  class  was  dis- 
tinguished for  shauiolcssuess  and  tilth. 

§  17.  But,  although  unpopular  and  mercilessly  jibed  at,  the 
philosophers  exercised  grear  hitlucticc  ;  and  the  very  existence  of  a 
multitude  o['  spurious  philosophers  proves  the  repute  which  the  true 
philosophers  enjoyed.  It  was  not  itucommon  among  the  better 
classes  at  Home  to  retain  a  philosopher  as  a  perpetual  inmate  of  the 
house,  to  be  consulted  on  all  difficulties,  somewhat  like  a  father' 
confessor  of  modern  times.  In  this  capacity,  and  as  the  heads  of 
schools,  and  also  as  travelling  missionaries,  they  exercised  an 
important  influence  on  public  opinion.  The  teaching  of  all  the: 
schools  tended  to  promote  a  cosmopolitan  spirit ;  I'.picureanisra  by' 
its  opposition  to  national  sentiment  and  patriotism,  Cynicism  by 
denying  all  bonds  of  family  and  country,  Stoicism  by  the  positive 
doctrine  that,  all  men  are  brothers.  External  circumstances,  the 
immense  tratlie  and  lively  intercourse  which  were  kept  up  between 
the  various  peoples  of  the  Empire  and  its  remotest  provinces,  were 
favourable  to  cosmopolitanism.  "Wo  have  not,"  says  Seneca, 
"  shut  ourselves  up  in  the  walls  of  a.  city,  but  opened  an  intercourse 
with  the  whole  world  ;  we  have  declared  ourselves  citizens  of  the 
ivor'.d."  l!  is  cleat  that  the  gro.wh  of  -.his  sp'.r::  prepared  mnchii.d 
for  the  reception  of  the  Christian  idea  of  human  fellowship. 

§  Itf.  One  of  the  most  striking  faels  in  the  early  Empire  was  tie 
frequency  of  suicide  among  the  higher  classes  in  Rome.  No 
system  of  philosophy  regarded  self-destruction  as  a  crime,  and  the 
"  I  general  did  not  look   upon  it  with  the   same  eye  as 
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modem  societies.  In  the  age  of  the  early  Casars  the  doctrine  was 
emphatically  preached,  that  it  was  each  man's  inalienable  right  to 
leave  the  world  at  pleasure.  The  Stoics,  who  held  that  death  was 
not  an  evil,*  yogai'ded  the  power  of  self-destruction  as  an  in- 
estimable privilege.  Familiarity  with  the  bloody  scenes  in  the 
arena  blunted  men's  horror  of  ilcath  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
(•sample-  of  their  hero  i.'afo  (Cofoiii's  iiobile  I'twui)  made  suicide 
popular  with  t-hs  aristocracy.  Tims  the  discontented  nobles  were 
ready  to  engage  in  desperate  conspiracies,  which  had  little  chance 
of  success,  and  Intake  themselves  to  a  voluntary  death  when  the 
plot  was  discovered.  The  admiration  in  which  Arria,  the  wife  of 
Paitns,  Was  held,  shows  how  honourably  suicide  was  esteemed  in 
the  first  eenttiry  a.i>.  When  her  husband  was  sentenced  for 
conspiring  with  Scrihonianns,  she  determined  to  die  with  him,  ajid 
having  Lnvi.il  hcrscif  the  first  blow,  handed  him  the  dagger,  savin-, 
"It  is  not  painful."' f  Her  relations  had  attempted  to  dissuade  her 
from  her  resolution,  and  when  Thrasca,  lier  son-in-law,  asked  hei 
whether  she  would  wish  her  daughter  to  destroy  herself  under 
similar  circumstances,  she  Jiusveit.si,  "  Yi  s,  yi  shu  .shall  have  lived 
v.iih  you  as  long  ar.d  as  l,a;mui.kiusly,  as  1  have  with  my  I'a'lus." 
When  they  kept,  watch  over  her  actions,  sac  said,  "'You  can  make 
me  die  painfully,  hut  cannot  hinder  me  from  dying,"  and  leaping 
up,  dashed  her  head  against  the  wall.  "  I  told  you,"  she  said,  on 
recovering  from  theshook,  "I  would  find  a  way  of  death,  however 
hard,  if  yoii  denied  me  an  easy  one."  The  younger  Pliny  tells  the 
story  with  the  greatest  admiration. 


Sect.  III.— Hki.ioio>:. 

§  1U.  It  wouid  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  scepticism  and 
disbelief  in  the-  national  religion,  which  were  prevalent  enough 
among  the  educated  oiasscs  ;n  the  first  cent  ivy  a.i>.,  had  made  any 
wr.v  among  the  nn educated  masses.  The  great  majority  of  the 
j  topic  of  the  Empire  believed  as  firmly  as  their  ancestors,  in  the 
existence  of  the  guds.  Evidence  of  this  fac1-,  must  bo  suught,  not  so 
much  in  literature,  which  is  misleading  because  it  represents  the 
opinions  of  cultivated  society,  as  in  h.seri  prions,  which  directly 
reflect  popular  beliefs.  Besides  the  abundant  evidence  of  in- 
scriptions, there  are  three  considerations,  which  show  the  strength 
of  the  old  religion.  Its  vitality  is  prosed  (1)  by  its  power  of 
assimilating  elements  from  oriental  creeds;  (2)  by  the  creation  of 

•  Nothing  natural  (they  Bald)  Is  evil,  |  carentem. 
and   dcalll    13   natural.    Jnvonal,  x,  257:  [       T  VXK,  noil  chile  (Plinj-,  Kpitt. 
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new  deities,  such  as  Annona,  the  goddess  of  the  corn-market ;  the 
deification  of  Emperors  both  living  and  dead  ;  the  muUiplicalion 
ait\iegeaii;  (3)  by  the  resistance  which  it  offered  to  Christianity 
for  nearly  five  hundred  years,  and  hy  the  remarkable  fact  that 
the  early  Christians  themselves  never  thought  of  disbelieving  in 
the  existence  of  the  Pagan  gods,  whom  they  regarded  as  really 
existing  powers  of  darkness. 

§  20.  In  regard-  to  the  religions  attitude  of  educated  people 
there  was  a  notable  difference  between  the  first  and  second 
couturier. 

In  the  first  century,  men  who  read  and  reflected,  but  did  not 
embrace  any  definite  philosophical  system,  wavered  between  poly- 
theism and  monotheism.  Tacitus  seems  to  have  believed  in  the 
gods.  Quinliliau  veered  towards  monuthcisni,  hut  decs  not  seem  to 
have  absolutely  rejected  polytheism  or  come  to  any  clear  conclusion. 
Pliny  the  elder  definitely  denied  the  existence  of  the  gods,  and 
identified  Cfcil  with  nature.  He  held  especially  that  God  is  not 
omnipotent;  for  be  cannot  kill  himself,  of  make  immortal  what  is 
mortal,  or  undo  the  past,  or  make  twice  (en  anything  hot  twenty. 
S.uuc  of  the  Stoics,  as  we  have  Seen,  made  a  systematic  attempt  to 
reconcile  the  received  religion  with  enlightened  thought.  They 
believed  in  ore  supreme  gud  ;  but  set  under  him  a  number  of  gods 
of  lower  rank,  whom  they  call  iIiumous,  and  with  whom  the 
popular  gotis  could  be  identified.  Hut  these  streams  of  doubt  and 
disbelief  did  not  affect  the  masses. 
I  In  the  second  century  we  become  aware;  of  a  great  reaction. 
It  There  was  a  general  return,  ou  the  part  of  educated  men,  to 
the  old  religion.  Superstition  prevailed,  and  mi racle-mon goring 
'became  the  fashion.  This  change  is  clearly  reflected  in  the 
l:^erati."e  of  tile  age.  Even  the  younger  I'liny,  wimse  philosophic 
beliefs  approximated  to  Stoicism,  believed  firmly  in  (beams,  and 
built  two  temples.  Suetonius  was  childishly  superstitious.  During 
an  illness  of  Faustina,  l'ronto  prayed  to  the  gods  for  her  health 
every  morning.  Aulus  Gellius  was  extremely  conservative  in 
matters  of  religion.  Turning  to  Greek  literatmc,  we  meet  the  same 
phenomenon.  Credulity  is  one  of  ils  distinguishing  notes.  Lucian 
and  Galen  are  the  two  exceptions.  Plutarch  is  deeply  religious; 
Pausanias  is  absurdly  superstitious  ;  the  credulity  of  Aristides,  the 
rhetorician,  rises  to  enthusiasm.  Tt  is  necessary  to  be  fully  aware 
of  this  wide-spread  superstition,  in  order  to  appreciate  trie  satirical 
wit  of  Lucian. 

i'l.e  prevalence  of  superstition  is  illustrated  by  the  story 
which  the  sophist  Philostratus  composed  (early  in  the  third 
century  )  of  the  wonder-worker  Apollonius  of  Tyaiia,  who,  having 
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travelled  throughout  the  whole,  world,  having  learned  wisdom 
from  the  Brahmins  of  India,  and  mystic  lore  from  the  priests  of 
Kgypt,  suddenly  appeared  in  Greek  lands  in  (be  reign  of  Claudius, 
wrought  miraculous  euros,  raised  (lie  oead,  walked  through  shut 
doors,  rendered  himself  invisible  at  pleasure,  and  performed  all 
kinds  of  miracles.  It  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  sober  history.  It 
is  merely  a  romance;  but  the  picture  which  it  draws  of  the 
general  credulity,  ispvubably  true  to  'life,  Aslrclogy  was  encouraged, 
both  by  the  higher  and  lower  classes.  Noble  houses  often  kept] 
private  astrologers  (nnitltrm<dia")  to  consult  about  future  events,  i 
As  these  seers  were  susrected  of  revealing  the  succession  to  the 
I'ruioij  ale,  and  were  consult'.. 1  in  the  ease  of  tteasonable  Conspiracies, 
thi!  I'hnperors  regarded  them  with  suspicion,  anil  edicts  were  issued 
again  and  again,  banishing  them  from  Italy,  but  it  proved  impossibli 
to  suppress  them.* 

§21.  The  Emperors,  however  widely  their  policies  differed  in 
other  respects,  "'ore  all  alike  solicitous  to  maintain  the  religion  of 
the  Roman  republic,  as  became  the  high  pontiffs.  Augustus  hail 
perceived  that  the  eh'so  connection  of  the  i'rincipate  with  religion 
would  be  a  support  for  his  government,  and  this  principle  was 
recognised  as  a  jolitical  tradition  by  his  successors.  The  higher 
classes  at  Rome,  the  senate  and  the  knights,  were  ready  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  Emperors,  and  wore  glad  to  distinguish  them- 
selves from  freed, men  and  foreigners  by  clinging  to  the  ceremonials 
of  the  old  Roman  religion.  The  national  worship,  how  ever,  was  not 
held  incompatible  with  foreign  cults,  which  owing  to  the  increased 
com  muni  cation  between  the  oast  and  west,  rapidly  made  their  way 
into  Rome;  and  the  worship  of  Isis,  in  particular,  had  so  securely 
established  itself,  that  site  seemed  almost  to  hold  a  place  in  the 
Roman  Olympus.  "  We  have  received  Isis,"  says  a  poet  of  Nero's 
age,  "  into  the  Roman  temples." 

§  22,  Resides  the  criticism  of  philosophy,  there  were  at  work 
other  forces  hostile  to  the  pagan  religion.  These  were  the  two 
rival  religions,  Judaism  and  Christianity.  Being  both  mono- 
theistic, they  were  both  alike  diametrically  opposed  to  polytheism. 
The  chief  Jewish  doctrines  spread  with  the  Jewish  tli'.irpom  in  the 
west  as  well  as  the  east,  and  commanded  attention.  Popularly, 
indeed,  the  Jews  were  regarded  with  the  greatest  contempt.  Their 
poverty,  their  dirty  habits,  their  curious  customs — such  as 
circumcision,  abstinence  from  pork,  and  tho  keeping  of  the 
Sabbath t — were    a    constant    theme    for    ridicule.        Yet    Judaism 

*  TncitiH  (l/(*f.,  i.  'i'ii  sjifuks  of  lb™      ,•*!(.,  i.  9.  "ill:    Judsris  curtis.      On  their 
,-,    JM  :     I'.viiaiti.qm- 

f  Juvenal,  Hal.,  xlv,   95   sqq.     Hor.,  1  sablmUi  ittlles. 
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possessed  attractions,  especially  fur  women.  'I'lie  Jews  were  ready 
"  to  compass  sea  and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,"  and  though 
their  efforts  in  Ibis  direction  were  never  attended  with  such 
results  as  the  pleaching  of  Christianity,  ihey  were  not  altogether 
unsuccessful.  Poppaja,  the  wife  of  Nero,  was  a  convert  to 
Judaism.  Under  Tiberius,  Fulvia,  a  lady  of  high  raid;,  adopted 
tiie  Jewish  fai til.  and  sent  gifts  fo  the  temple  at  Jerusalem.  Tt  is 
said  that  the  banishment  of  the  Jews  from  Home  by  Tiberius  was 
caused  by  the  complaints  of  her  husband.  Horace,  to  get  rid  o( 
liis  bore,  ailcctcd  respect  for  "  the  thirtieth  Sabbath."  *  Augustus 
praised  his  grandson  Gains  for  having  passed  through  Judca 
without  worshipping  in  Jerusalem. 

§  23.  In  the  meantime,  Christianity  was  silently  spreading  in 
the  west  as  well  as  in  the  east.  The  causes  « bid)  chiefly  promoted 
its  rapid  diil'usion  were  (t)  its  all-embracing  character;  it  opened 
its  fold.  It.)  sinners  ami  slaves  ;  (2)  Iho  alltacliot]  which  ii.  possessed 
for  women,  who  felt  themselves  placed  on  n  spiritual  equally  with 
men;  (3)  the  promise  of  a  future  life;  (4)  when  persecution 
began,  the  evmiplcs  of  noble  martyrdom  produced  their  effect. 
-  In  order  to  contend  successfully  with  heresies,  which  were  rife, 
especially  with  Gncstiei-m,  the  orthodox  majority  wore  forced  te 
form  a  close  organisation,  which  soon  came  to  be  called  the 
"Catholic  Church."  Thisfji-piiiis.il  ion,  this  state  within  the"  state,"' 
was  ultimately  destined  to  exercise  a  decisive  influence  on  the 
Empire;  hut  it  attracted  little  notice  in  the  second  century.  For 
Antoninus  and  Marcus  Aurelins,  as  well  as  for  Trajan  and  Hadrian, 
the  Christian  question  was  of  quite  minor  importance. 

§  21.  We  have  seen  that.  Christianity  was  :i  prohibited  religion. 
This  principle  had  probably  been  laid  ('own  by  [lomitiao  and  was 
affirmed  by  Trajan  in  his  rescript  to  Pliny.  But  the  actual 
practice  of  Emperors  varied.  Trajan  did  not  discourage  informa- 
tions against.  Christians;  hut  forbade  his  officials  to  seek  them 
out.  Hadrian  tolerated  this  religion,  and  there  is  no  evidence 
that  Christians  antic  red  during  his  piineipatc.  Under  Antoninus 
the  same  practice  seems  to  have  been  followed  as  under  Trajan. 
Thus  several  Christians  at.  Home,  wdio  confessed  their  faith  before 
Lollius  Urbicus,  prefect  of  the  oily,  were  condemned.  Antoninus, 
although  more  sincerely  devcldi  to  the  e^'.ah'.iid.ed  religion  than 
any  other  Emperor,  was  mild  and  tolerant,  and  disliked  persecu- 
tion; and  towards  the  end  of  his  reign  at  least,  lie  interfered 
to  prevent  it.  His  interference  was  called  forth  by  the  occur- 
rence of  tumults,  directed  against  the  Christians  in  cities  of 
Asia    and    Greece.     For   at   this   time,    (he   feeling   of    hostility 
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against   the    Christians  was  very  bitter.    They  were    believed, 
even    by   such   a   (rell-in formed    person    as    Frcinto,   to    practise 

horrible  enormities.  The  three  charges  popularly  bronplit  against 
them  were  sacrilege,  incest,  and  cannibal  ism.  It  is  remarkable, 
however,  that  tho  government  stems  lo  have  paid  no  attention  In 
the  second  ar.il  ilord  charges.  Evidence  of  the  prevailing  prejudice 
against  Christianity  is  found  in  the  writings  of  Lucian,  and 
of  the  rhetorician  A  list  ides.  A  little  later  Celsus  wrote  a  treatise, 
entitled  the  True  Word,  to  prove  the  absurdity  of  tlie  prohibited 
religion.  In  consequence  of  t-tic  hostile  i<rliug,  |:;'|nilai'  tumults  . 
often  broke  out  in  the  cities  of  the  east,  where  the  people  were 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  the  divine  worship  of  the  Emperor.  The 
mob  cried  for  vengeance  on  the  Christians  ;  many  of  the  Christians 
wen:  themselves  eager  for  martyrdom,  and  the  official  authorities 
COtild  not  protect  men  who  were  shown,  hy  their  own  confession,  to 
he  guilly  of  M<:rilf>jia'm.  Thus  the  Chri-tiiins  were  praclicidly 
exposed  to  a  persecution,  winch  was  not  organized  or  ordained  by 
the  authorities,  hut  which  the  .authorities,  if  they  maintained  the 
law,  could  not  put  a  stop  to,  without  the  special  intervention  of  the 
Emperor.  Antoninus  intervene!!,  and  sent  rescripts  to  Thessalonica, 
Athens,  and  other  cities,  to  prevent  these  persecutions.  A  letter, 
purporting  to  have  been  written  by  him  to  the  provincial  council  of 
Asia,  is  extant;  and  though  it  is  a  forged  document,  the  very  fact 
of  its  forgery  proves  the  reputation  for  toleration  and  clemency 
which  he  enjoyed  among  the  Christians.  They  looked  upon 
Antoninus   as    not   only   tolerant,  but   even    favourable   lo   their 

Under  Marcus,  popular  tumults  were  frequent.  It  was  in  a  tumult 
of  this  kind  that  P.ishop  1'olycarp  of  Smyrna  suffered  martyrdom.* 
Marcus  Aurclins,  like  Antoninus,  was  of  a  tolerant  disposition,  hul 
his  strict  sense  of  duty  led  him  into  countenancing  persecution. 
He  regarded  the  resoluteness  of  the  Christians  in  refusing  to  take  I 
part  in  the  worship  of  the  gods  as  "shier  obstinacy." j  About' 
177  A.D.  he  issued  a  rescript,  providing  for  the  punishment  of  new 
sects,  which  caused  popular  tumults  by  spreading  doctrines  "by 
which  the  ill-balanced  minds  of  men  are  excited."  This  was  not 
directed  specially  against  Christianity,  but  it  led  to  an  outbreak  at 
Lugndnnurn,  and  the  arrest  of  a  number  of  Christians.  The 
logalus  of  Lv.gununensis  did  net  feel  sure  hnw  he  ought,  io  deal 
with  his  prisoners,  especially  wi'li  those  who  denied  the  failh  ;  and 
Marcus  issued  a  second   rescript,  directing  that  those  who  denied 

under  Murcus.     155  A.ii.  is  only  ;i  pirss  !   rcft'ir-ncr    l<,    Oiristiunity   in     "       " 
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should  be  set  free,  and  those  who  confessed  beaten  to  death."  It 
is  clear  that  the  first  rescript  placed  the  Christians  in  a  more 
unfnvourabJc  positii.ni  tlin.ii  that  which  they  had  occupied  under 
the  rescript  of  Trajan.  For  it  gave  provincial  governors  a  warrant 
to  hunt  down  the  illegal  seels  to  which  it  applied  ;  whereas,  Trajan 
hail  expressly  withheld  such  n  warrant. 

5  25.  Oil  their  part,  meanwhile,  the  Christians  main;  some 
attempts  to  protect  them  selves,  by  repelling  the  charges  which 
were  popularly  brought  against  them.  An  apologetic  Chrislian 
literature,  Seeking  to  remove  the  prevailing  prejudices,  Came  into 
being,  and  is  a  seat  lire  of  I  he  second  century.  A  certain  Avistides 
addressed  a  defence  of  Christianity  to  Antoninus  ;  and  this  Jp'J.oij)/, 
which  was  supposed  to  have  been  lost,  has  been  lately  recovered. 
But  the  most  celebrate..!  A|  nlogies  arc  the  two  composed  by  Justin 
Martyr,  a  Sunnuitan,  torn  at  Flavia  Neapolis.  He  had  been 
trained  in  his  youth  in  Greek  philosophies,  and  thought  thai  he 
had  found  in  Unionism  a  satisfactory  solution  of  the  problems  of 
existence.  But  one  day  at  Ephestts,  lie  mot  an  old  man  by  the 
shore  of  the  sea,  who  revealed  to  him  the  doctrines  of  Christianity. 
This  led  to  his  conversion.  Encouraged,  p.-rhaps,  by  the  tolerant 
spirit  of  Alitoniuns,  he  wrote  (about  118  -i.n.)  an  "Apology  for 
the  Christians,"  which  be  addressed  to  Antoninus,  Marcus — whom 
he  calls  "  Vcrissinms  the  philosopher,''  --Lucius  Veins,  1;  the  sacred 
senate,  and  the  whole  Rennan  people."  fie  undertakes  the  defence 
of  "  the  men  who  are  hated  and  reviled  by  the  whole  human  nice." 
He  calls  upon  the  Emperor  and  his  sons  to  listen  to  Ids  pleas,  and 
judge  the  cause  fairly,  if  they  would  sustain  their  reputation  of 
being  "pious,  philosophical,  guardians  of  justice,  and  lovers  of 
education."  The  treatise  falls  into  three  parts,  In  the  first,  the 
apologist,  points  out  that  the  Christians  should  not  ho  condemned 
unheard,  and  shews  that  their  conduct  is  innocent  arid  hariul'jsa. 
They  are  good  citizens;  they  render  unto  Cresar  the  things  which 
are  Ca'Sar's,  and  pay  their  taxes  regularly  and  punctually.  In.  the 
second  part,  he  professes  to  prove  that  the  Christians  alone  teach 
the  truth,  that  the  Won  of  Coil  was  really  made  f-csh  :  and  that  the 
pagan  myths  were  invented  by  evil  spirits  (V.'-mms),  in  order  that 
the  coming  of  Christ  mieht  be  rejected  as  fabulous.  In  the  third 
part,  the  mysl  cries  of  baptism  and  the  enciiarist,  which  the  pagan- 
were  always  disposed  to  regard  with  suspicion,  are  explained.  The 
second  Apology,  which  appeared  some  years  later,  is  a  sort  of 
appendix  to  the  first.  It  was  called  forth  by  the  execution  of  some 
Christians  by  the  prefect  I.ollius  Urbicus,  to  which   reference  \\n- 

•  Tins,  of  course,  did  net  iip|>ly  to  llamm  cititer.s  over  wliiwi  a  (.wrmir  liad  nut 
the  right  oflife  Mid  death. 
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been  already  made,  It  has  been  supposed  by  some  Ihat  tlicac 
manifestoes  of  Justin  induced  Antoninus  to  send  his  rescripts  to 
the  cities  of  the  oast,  for  (he  prevention  of  pert  edition.  Justin 
himself  was  destined  to  suffer  ni:irt.yri.knn.  In  163  a.d.,  he  was 
denounced  at  Home  by  a  philosopher  /.lamed  Cro;ecns,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death  bv  the  prefect  of  tlie  city,  <.}■  Junius  )!usfiens,  [ho 
Stoic. 

The  first  Latin  apology  fur  Christianity  was  tlie  Odauiiis  el 
Minucius  Felix,  which  probably  appeared  in  llie  reign  uf  Marcus. 
Miiiucitis  does  not  appear  to  lime  been  a  Christian  in  (he  full  sense 
of  the  word.  He  can  hardly  have  believed  in  the  divine  nature  of 
Christ.  But  lie  recognised  that  many  of  the  Christian  doctrines 
were  true  and  acceptable,  ami  tried  to  oiler  the  religion  to  his  pagan 
friends  in  a  somewhat  rational i?.ud  form,  ile  was  a  sort  i.i  Christian 
Seneca.  His  work  is  in  the  form  of  a  Ciceronian  dialogue 
between  Ca:cilius,  who  attacks  liie  Christians,  tl.eir  works  and  their 
beliefs,  and  Oelavius,  who  defends  Ibern,  The  scene  of  the  conver- 
sation, is  laid  on  t'no  seashore,  near  Oslin, 

S  2(>.  The  Christians  had  not  only  enemies  without  l.o  contend 
against,  they  bad  also  heresies  within.  The  three-  great  gnostic 
heresies  of  liasilidcs,  (,'arpocrales,  and  Valenliuns,  originated  hi  the 
reigns  of  Iiadriisu  and  Antoninus.  These  men,  ail  three  of  oriental 
origin,  pro  pounded  different,  theories,  lo  explain  the  creation  of  the 
world,  the  origin  of  evil,  and  the  nature  of  the  Deity.  These 
theories  are  medleys,  combining  doctrines  taken  horn  all  sorts  of 
philosophies  ami  oriental  religions:  arid  ihey  illustrate  the  tendency 
to  )\d':i:U'd:<iii,  which  has  been  already  noticed  as  a  feature  of  the 
ago.  But  fur  the  most  powerful  gnos'.ie  sect,  and  that  most 
dangerous  l.o  the  Church,  was  founded  by  Marcion  of  Sinope,  who 
came  to  Home  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus.  It  was  known  as 
Mareioiiism,  and  was  characterised  by  exclusive  adhesion  to  the 
writings  of  St.  J.'aul,  and  by  very  vigorous  ascelieisiu.  Tire  effect  of 
tlicse  heresies  was  to  foicc  fire  Church  to  define,  her  teaching  and 
explain  her  doctrines  in  writing.  Thus  persecution  and  heresy 
called  into  being  an  ei  clcsinslical  literate. rr ,  a:  ol'.igetieal  on  the  one 
hand,  and  polemical  on  the  other. 

Sect.  IV.— Art.  * 

§  '11.  Architect  it  I'.E.— The  chief  architectural  works  of  the 
various  Kmperors  from  Augustus  to  lladrn.u  have  been  mentioned 
under  their  several  reigns.  It  remains  to  say  something  hereof 
architecture  under  the  Auionines.  Although  architects  were  still 
as  skilful   as  ever,  there  was  at   this  time  a  distinct   decadence  in 
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i  taste,  wdiieh  manifested  itself  especially  in  ii  striving  after  novel 
elfects  by  means  of  fiigantie  proportions.  The  must  celebrated 
example  of  this  fashion  was  the  colossal  temple  of  Hadrian  at 
CyzieilS,  iu  liithynia.  Its  construction  ..clm i piuil  the  wholo  reign 
of  Antoninus,  ami  was  not  finished  till  the  first  yours  of  Marcus. 
The  rhetorician  Aristides,  who  crave  an  address  on  the  occasion  of 
its  itui.lica.tion,  can  hardly  find  words  to  express  his  admiration  of 
its  enormous  size.  "  Your  city  is  now  the  only  one  which  does  not 
mini  lighthouses  or  high  imvcrn  to  guide  mariners  to  its  harbours. 
The  temple  fills,  as  )t  were,  the  whole  horizon,  and  marks  the 
situation  of  the  city.  Every  block  of  marble  is  as  big  as  a  complete 
temple."  But  the  size  was  the  only  wonderful  tiling  about  it.  It 
f  does  not  seem  to  have  been  beautiful,  ami  its  sculptures  were  poor, 
fiul.  if  taste  at  Cyzieus  and  in  other  provincial  places  was  so 
deplorable,  better  things  were  nut  yet  forgotten  at  Iiome.  One  of 
the  most  interesting  buildings  uf  the  second  century  is  the  temple 
lof  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  on  the  Sacred  Way — the  most  perfect 
^specimen  of  the  Corinthian  style  at  Borne.  The  origin  of  this 
temple  has  given  rise  lo  considerable  discussion.  It  seems  most 
probable  that  the  temple  which  Antoninus  built  to  his  wife  after 
iier  deification  (110  a.d.)  was  pulled  down  wholly  or  partly  after 
ids  death,  and  replaced  by  a  new  building  dedicated  both  to  him 
and  l.o  Faustina.*  The  ten  columns  we  each  of  ;i  single  piece  of 
rich  {.'.Vivystiai!  nimble,  standing  on  bases  of  white  marble  and  sup- 
porting capitals  likewise  of  white  marble.  The  edifice  was  entirely 
constructed  of  stone  anil  marble ;  and  the  common  system  of  using 
brick  and  cheap  material  in  the  parts  nut  intended  to  be  seen  was 
■  not  adopted  here.  Its  molest  proportions  were  a  protest  of  good 
I    taste  against  such  buildings  as  the  temple  of  CyzictlS. 

In  Italy  fine  buildings  were  not  confined  to  Rome.  In  the 
splendid  ranams  at  Vcruna  we  can  form  some  idea  of  the  public 
buildings  which,  under  the  Empire,  adorned  most  Italian  cities  of 
Ibis  size,  but  of  which  now  hardly  a  trace  remains.  The  colonies 
and  municipal  l.uwns  imitated  the  capita]  in  the  erect 'on  of  amphi- 
theatres, baths,  temples,  and  basilica'. t  1'he  same  architectural 
principles  which  were  adopted  at  Home  were  adopted  throughout 
the  Empire.  There  wore  no  local  schools  or  provincial  styles  of 
architecture. 

til'  (lie  building  of  ordinary  private  houses  we  know  lillle,  except 

as  far  as  concerns  Pompeii.     The  style  was  Greek,  but  cheap  itni- 

*  Tills  smns  bow  iiruliaijif  [rum  llie        f  This  love  of  imili.tlon  was  carried 
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tal.ion  of  Greek  ornament  ;  and  the  use  ol."  stucco  mouldings  instead 
of  stone  were  the  great  feature.  In  one  case  a  colonnade  lias  been 
"turned  from  the  Doric  into  the  Corinthian  order  by  tin:  addition 
of  stucco  capitals  laid  round  tin:  original  echinus."*  An  intcvesliug 
Comparison  lias  lieen  instituted  between  tin.-  I'ouipcian  houses  and 
private  dwellings  which  have  been  recently  discovered  ac  llelos,  arid 
are  probably  of  much  the  same  date.  The  diHerence  is  that  "  while 
there  was  much  less  decoration  by  ]  aiming,  and  wddle  the  Dclian 
householder  was  content  with  plain  panels  upon  his  wall  with  no 
ornament,  tlio  materials  of  his  pillars  and  the  general  construction 
were  far  superior  to  the  very  shoddy  building  of  Pompeii. "f 

§  28.  Sein.rTLJiE. — The  history  of  "  Homan  sculpture"  is  really 
■i  continuation  of  the  history  of  Greek  sculpture.  For  it  is  a 
chronicle  not  of  Homan  talent,  but  of  Creek  talent  displayed  undei 
Homan  influence  and  in  a  lioniau  atmosphere.  With  the  disappear- 
ance of  Greek  freedom,  the  inspiration  wliicli  had  shaped  the  form 
of  the  best  Greek  art  had  also  disappeared.  Hut  the  art  of  captured 
Greece  had  conquered  her  Homan  captors,  and  their  demands  called 
forth  a  new  development  of  Greek  artistic  talent.  The  tasle  of  the 
He-mans  for  sculpture  was  part  of  their  lore  of  luxury;  and  it  could 
not  be  expected  Ilia!,  a  school  of  sculptors  called  into  hen;::  to  supply 
such  a  demand  .should  be  inspired  by  any  new-  creative  power.  They 
contented  themselves  with  reproducing  the  motives  of  the  older 
masterpieces ;  and  they  wrought  with  hucii  wonderful  technical 
skill,  with  such  accurate  delicacy,  that,  if  we  had  not  works  of 
Thidias.  Praxiteles,  and  the  other  great  masters  to  set  beside  lliem, 
we  should  think  it  alumst  impossible  that  they  could  he  surpassed. 
But  the  art  of  the  Roman  school  is  marked  by  a  striving  after 
elieet,  which  is  quite  absent  from  tho  older  works.  The  works 
Mere  designed  to  satisfy  the  Hum  in  love  of  ostentation  ;  the  artists 
v.ere  affected  by  the  end  to  which  their  works  were  destined,  and 
the  works  themselves  have  the  stamp  of  sed'-oouseiousness.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Empire  the  thief  schools  were  tin:  New  Attic  and 
the  Asiatic.  One  of  the  most  admired  works  of  the  "  New  Attie  * 
school  is  the  Farncse  Hercules  (at,  Naples).  Hercules  leans  upon 
his  club,  with  his  head,  which  is  very  beautiful,  bent  forward;  the 
impression  he  gives  us  is  that  he  is  conscious  of  his  muscles.  In  the 
same  way,  the  Medicean  Venus  and  the  Venus  of  the  Capilol  are 
conscious  of  their  nudity.  The  liorgliese  gladiator  of  the  Louvre, 
a  bold  and  striking  work  of  the  Asiatic  school,  "  expressing  most 
powerfully  and  most  artistically  (he  straining  of  all  the  force  to  the 
utmost,  but  distinguished  by  an  elasticity  and  rapidity  of  movement 
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which  seems  to  defy  the  rigidity  of  the  marble,"  *  is  characterised 
anil  perhaps  spoiled  by  the  impression  it  gives  of  a  premeditated 
effect.  But  riotwilhslaudhiL'  this  feature,  tlie.se  imitations  of  older 
art  have  a  great  dirt  mi.  Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  in  its  way 
tlian  the  Sleeping  Ariadne  of  the  Valiean,  where  the  folds  of  the 
ridi  drapery  are  treated  with  singular  delicacy. 

In  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  which  was  marked  by  a  renaissance  in 
many  kinds  of  culture,  the  sculptors  invented  a  new  ideal — the 
Emperor's  favourite,  Antinons,  of  whom  innumerable  statues  were 
set  up  after  his  strange  death.  He  was  represented  in  many  ways, 
but  all  bis  images  have  the  .same  type — the  curls  overshadowing  the 
brow,  a  certain  sadness  in  the  sensual  mouth,  the  head  drooping  as 
if  in  some  melancholy  contemplation. 

Under  the  Antoiiiiie.s  there  were  three  famous  sculptors  of 
Aphrodisias  in  Caria.  Their  names  were  Zeno,  Aristeas,  and 
Papias.  Two  Centaurs  in  dark  grey  marble,  discovered  in  the 
Villa  of  Hadrian,  and  now  in  the  Capitoline  Museum  at  Koine,  are 
the  work  of  the  two  last-named  artists.  The  anatomy  is  faultless, 
and  wonderful  skill  is  shown  in  treating  a  very  hard  kind  of  marble. 
But  there  is  no  genius  or  originality  displayed  in  these  works; 
sculptors  had  long  since  given  up  even  trying  to  be  original.  The 
best  that  we  can  look  lor  is  purity  of  taste  combined  with  skill  in 
execution,  such  as  we  find  in  these  Centaurs  or  in  the  equestrian 
bronze  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 

Thedecline  of  art,  in  the  second  century  is  shown  by  two  bar- 
barous fashions;  the  employ  merit  of  costly  and  showy  materials, 
and  the  construction  of  images  of  eolossrtl  size.  Gold  and  silver  are 
used  for  statues.  Hadrian  introduced  a  taste  for  stalk le.s  in  Egyptian 
.style,  and  caused  some  to  be  executed  for  his  Tiburtiue  villa. 

besides  ihe  sculpture  which  was  olnii-actonstically  Greek,  there 
was  also  a  kind  of  sculpture  which  had  a  Roman  diameter  about 
if,  and  was  called  into  being  by  lioman  customs.  This  was  portrait 
statues.  The  Roman  desired  to  preserve  the.  exact  likeness  of  his 
ancestors,  and  the  imago* en,  masks  moulded  in  wax,  which  be  kept 
in  his  house,  aimed  at.  beiugelu.se  resemblances,  not  at.  being  works oi 
art.  Through  contact  with  the  Creeks,  marble  nod  bronze  came  to  be 
used  instead  of  waw  l!ni  "whilst  Hellenistic  art  idcnlwd  the 
individual  form,  and  only  made  such  use  of  drapery,  even  in  the 
airy  disposition  of  it  ahoi.it  the  figure,  as  seemed  to  be  demanded 
for  the  interpretation  of  characteristics,  the  llomans  started  with 
I  the  idea  of  representing  the  individual  appearance,  with  the  utmost 
exactness,  either  in  the  voluminous  drapery  of  peace,  the  toga,  or 
in    complete    warlike   paraphernalia:    hence   the   portrait    statues 
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are  distinguished  as  Ifi'/a/a-  and  tiioracii.-t\''  An  example  of  the 
latter  is  the  marble  .slalue  of  Augustus  in  the  Vatican.  Thus  Roman 
jjor trait  statues  are  an  expression  of  1 1n:  practical,  realistic  character 
of  the  Roman  mind.  But  as  Greek  dress  began  to  supersede  the 
native  costume  of  tin:  Romans  in  ordinary  life,  portraiture  became 
more  ideal,  yet  without  abandoning  the  lift-like  representation  of 
the  individual.  In  many  of  the  statues  and  busts  ul  Ihe  Emperors 
and  Empresses  which  have  been  preserved,  we  have  this  reality 
touched  by  idealism,  which  is  the  perfection  of  portraiture.  The 
sealed  figures  of  the  "Women  of  llcrculaucum,"  in  the  Ihesdcn 
Museum,  an:  line  examples  of  lids  type.  The  familiar  busts  of  the 
Emperors  have,  many  of  them,  an  individuality,  evidently  life-like 
and  true;  and  it  has  been  justly  said  thai,  "  the  critical  inspection 
ol,  for  instance,  ihe  large  collection  of  portrait-busts  in  the  Capiloline 
Museum  is  of  high  interest  in  a  psychological  point  of  view  ;  one  of 
the  most,  complete  sets  of  plastic  illustrations  to  lioman  history  Lcing 
here  preserve.!  to  us." 

Port  rait  images  of  the  Emperor  arid  ids  family  were  made  and 
circulated  in  immense  numbers  throughout  the  Kmpire.  Fronto 
writes  thus  to  Murens  Aurelius  ( 110  ,\.n.)  :  "  You  know  how  in  all 
the  banks, all  the  shops,  taverns,  house- fruiit.s,  porches,  and  windows, 
your  images  are  everywhere  exposed  to  view.  Most  of  thcin,  truly, 
are  badly  painted  and  coarsely  chiselled." 

In  the  plastic  representation  of  historical  scenes — as  on  the  Arch 
of  Titus  or  the  Column  of  Trajan— We  have  a  still  more  conspicuous 
illustration  of  tin.:  liomau  tendency  1"  realism.  The  Romans  wished 
lo  see  reproduced  what  actually  occurred— the  details  of  a  inarch, 
a  battle,  or  a  triumph.  "  The  necessity  of  grouping,  for  the  most 
part,  in  aa  limited  a  spec,  as  was  consistent,  with  reality,  a  large 
number  of  figures,  led  to  an  arrangement  of  the  relievo,  wliicli  is 
widely  removed  from  the  fine  and  polished  treatment  of  Hellenic 
tirt.  Sculpture  loses  itself  in  the  realm  of  painting  when,  faking 
(i.  deeper  background,  it  arranges  its  figures  on  uiifcrcnt  planes  by 
gradations  of  modelling,  those  in  the  Co  region  ml  often  .standing  oat 
completely  from  the  surface,  and  thus  retaining  that  substantial 
form  which  appeared  so  essculial  to  the  lion. an  conception,  while 
the  remaining  Jignres,  crowded  together,  gradually  recede  into  the 
background. *!  *  The  reliefs  on  the  Column  of  Trajan  have  been 
described  in  a  previous  chapter.  'J 'wo  reliefs  of  a  triumphal  arch 
erected  by  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  Ma  I'laminia  have  been  preserved, 
one  of  which  represents  the  di  ideation  of  the  younger  I'austina,  who 
is  borne  aloft,  by  (he  goddess  of  victory  from  the  funeral  pyre.  There 
is  a  similar  representation  of  the  apotheosis  of  Pius  and  the  elder 

•  LilbkO,  lliilory  of  Art,  1.312. 
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Fail  still  a  on  the  front  of  the  postanieiit  ul'  the  column  elected  to 
Emperor  after  his  death.     The  genius  of  immortality  is  i: 
up  from  earth,  and  tlio  Emperor  and   Empress  are  supported  on  his 
great  wings.     Two  eagles  accompany  them  in  tlicir  upward   flight. 

On  the  earth  arc  two  figures— an  Amazon,  representing  Home,  and 

:i  young  mail,  personifying  the  Campus  Junius.  On  the  other  siilm 
of  till!  same  puslanicnt  arc  del infilled  processions  of  galloping  imrse- 
inen — being  the  tl:r.iirni<>,  A  series  of  military  evolutions,  executed 
round  the  pyre  of  the  dead  Emperor.  The  representations  of  the 
Murcomaunie  aiid  (Jiuidic  wars  on  the  pillar  of  Marcus  Aurelitis  do 
not  etpiid,  but  come  very  near  to,  the  reliefs  of  the  pillar  of  Trajan. 

lien:  must  be  mentioned  I  lie  art  of  cutting  gems,  which  reached 
great  perfection  in  tin.:  period  of  the  early  Empire.  llioscorides  iva- 
the  great  master  of  this  branch  of  skill  under  Augustus.  There  is 
a  spluiiiiid  cameo  at  Vienna,  of  enormous  size,  mea-nring  nine  1111:111':! 
wide  by  eight  high,  on  which  Augustus  as  Jupiter  and  personified 
Home  are  reprcscm.ed. 

§  2'.).  l'AiK'nM;,:!— Our  knowledge  of  Roman  painting  is  almosl. 
idlugi'l.her  confined  to  mural  painting,  of  which  abundant  and  most 
interesting  remains  have  been  preserved.  The  wall-paintings  dis- 
covered at  Rome  and  those  of  the  Campaniau  cities,  l'ompcii  and 
llereulaneum,  must  he  treated  separately.  Rut  it  should  he  remem- 
bered that  the  object  of  all  these  pictures  is  the  decoration  of  iooms, 
and  their  pictorial  character  is  subordinate  to  this  end. 

lu  style,  mural  painting  passed  through  several  stages.  At  first 
Greek  artists  used  to  imitate  marble  incrustations ;  the  nest  stage 
was  to  paint  initiations  of  architecture,  column*  and  pediments. 
Open  rooms  were  adorned  with  backgrounds,  corridors  with  land- 
scapes; and  the  pictures  were  always  copies  of  things  actua'ly 
existing.  Then  fantastic  fashions  'neiM:i  In  tie  introduced  into  tin; 
realistic  imitations,  and  then  grotesque  devices  gradually  came  to 
take  the  chief  place  in  wall  decoration.  Under  Augustus,  the  archi- 
tect "Vitruvius  inveighs  against  tiiis  degeneration  in  style,  and 
describes  how  "  reeds  lake  the  place  of  columns  in  a  design,  ribboned 
a::d  streamercd  ornaments,  with  curling  leaves  and  spiral  tendrils, 
take  the  place  of  pediments;  diminutive  temples  are  supported  upon 
candelabra  ;  vegetable  shapes  spring  from  the  lops  of  pediments,  and 
send  forth  multitudes  of  delicate  stems  with  twining  tendrils  and 
figures  seated  meauinglcssly  among  them  —nay,  from  the  very 
flowers  which  the  stalks  sustain  are  made  to  issue  dend-figures, 
having  r'ae  heads  sometimes  of  human  beings  and  s 
brutes."  * 

•  This  translation  is   taken   from   the  |  HOtll  this  account 
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Of  till!  mural  artists  we  know  nothing  |>e<'senally,  except  of  one 
Ludius,  *  who  flourished  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  older  Pliny 
describes  with  enthusiasm  the  kind  of  wulhpainling  which  he 
brought  into  vogue:  "Villas,  colonnades,  examples  of  kndsca[>e 
gardening,  woods,  and  sacred  groves,  reservoir!.,  straits,  rivers,  coasts 
—all  according  to  the  head's  desire;  and  amidst  them  passengers 
of  all  kinds  on  foot,  in  boats,  driving  in  eiirriagcs  or  riding  on  asses 
to  visit  their  country  properties ;  ftirtlieniiore  fishermen,  bird- 
ratehers,  hunters,  vintagers;  or,  again,  he  exhibits  stately  villas, 
to  which  the  approach  is  through  a  swamp,  with  men  staggering 
under  the  weight  of  Hie  frighlened  women  whom  they  have  bargained 
lo  carry  on  their  shoulders;  and  many  another  excellent  and  enter- 
taining device  of  the  same  kind.  The  same  artist  also  set  the 
fashion  of  painting  views — and  that  wonderfully  cheap — of  seaside 
towns  in  broad  daylight."  f  It  is  possible  that  we  have  speci- 
mens of  the  work  of  this  Ludius  in  a  celebrated  painting  of  the 
villa  of  Livia  in  Home,  which  represents  the  plan  of  a  garden  on 
the  four  walls  of  a  room,  so  that  one  sitting  in  the  room  might 
imagine  himself  in  the  middle  of  a  garden.  This  work  is  all  inte- 
resting example  of  that  stage  mentioned  above  in  which  fantastic 
ornament,  was  introduced,  but  had  uol  driven  out  the  older,  more 
sober  style. 

A  brilliant  example  of  that  older,  sober  style,  approved  of  by 
Vitruvius,  arc  the  great  landscapes  illustrating  the  Odyssey,  which 
were  discovered  in  excavations  on  the  Ksqnilme  in  the  middle  of  the 
present  century.  Six  |  ici.m'os  are  cumphte,  and  half  of  ihe  seventh. 
They  represent,  the  episode  of  the  I.a'sl.rygones,  the  story  of  Circe,  and 
the  Nakidd,  or  the  visit  of  Odysseus  to  the  Shades.  'They  ran  round 
a  loom,  as  a  frieze  or  dado,  tl.e  panels  king  divided  hy  bright  red 
pilasters.  The  colours  in  the  paintings  are  chiefly  a  yellowish 
brown,  and  a  greenish  blue.  But  the  chief  interest  which  these 
works  possess  is  as  examples  of  ai.cienl  landscape,  painting.  "The 
country  of  the  J.a>stiymies  bordered  with  its  jntline:  yel.ow  crags, 
the  wide  bine  inlet  of  the  sea,  from  Ihe  mountains  overhanging  which 
the  giants  hurl  destruction  upon  the  Greek  ships;  the  court  of 
Circe's  palace;  Ihe  mighty  opening  in  the  rocks  On  the  se.ishore 
which  proclaims  ilseli"  the  entrance  to  (he  nether  world,  and  with 
vivid  pictorial  effect,  lets  a  broad  ray  of  light  stream  into  the  dark 
and  thickly-peopled  kingdom  of  shadows— ail  these  furnish  examples 
of  completed  lai;dsen|>e  [minting,  for  which,  tip  to  the  time  of  their 
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discovery,  we  should  not  have  given  any  age  of  antiquity  credit.'' 
Their  date  is  the  end  of  the  liepublic  or  beginning  of  the  Umpire  ; 
but  they  were,  doubtless,  copies  of  older  compositions. 

A  famous  wall-painting  preserved  at  Koine  is  the  so-called 
Aldobrandini  m;iiriiige,  representing  a  bride  and  bridegroom,  with 
eight,  other  figures,  mi  the  day  of  their  nuptials,  lion:  iuteres-ting 
is  the  picture  of  fair  women  of  legend,  notable  for  their  strange 
love-stories — such  as  Pasiphao  and  l'haalra  — preserved  in  the  Vatican 
gallery,  having  liecu  removed,  like  many  other  mural  paintings,  from 
the  original  wall,  along  with  the  piaster-ground.  In  excavations 
on  the  Palatine,  striking  paintings  were  discovered,  especially  in 
the  house  of  Livia;  a  landsca|>e  in  which  the  tale  of  Polyphenols 
and  Galatea  is  represented  may  he  specially  mentioned.  It  has 
been  justly  observed  that  in  choosing  their  mythical  subjects  mural 
painters  were  generally  guided  by  I  he  opportunities  given  for  land- 
Turning  to  the  paintings  of  the  Ca'upiuian  decorators,  which  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  private  houses  at  l.lercnlanenm  and  especially  at 
Pompeii,  we  must  first  observe  the  double  division  of  the  walls. 
They  are  divided  horizontally  into  a  dado,  generally  tinted  dark, 
and  all  Upper  wall,  generally  light,  separated  by  a  bright  band. 
They  are  also  divided  vertically  by  painted  stripes,  instead  of  the 
pilasters  of  the  older  style,  which  wc  saw  in  the  Odyssey  hind -capes. 
The  middle  hand  is  thus  divided  into  panels,  painlcd  usually  red, 
yellow,  black,  or  white.  The  architectural  designs  are  in  the  fan- 
tastic style  condemned  by  Vitruvius. 

The  pictures  themselves  hare  been  elassiiied  into  live  groups, 
according  to  the  part  they  play  iu  lac  general  design  of  (he  room 
or  the  wall  which  they  decorate.  (1)  Landscapes  which  cover  a 
whole  wall  or  the  four  walls  of  a  room,  and  where  the  usual  division 
into  panels  is  abandoned.  (2)  Large  paintings,  ,.>f  which,  however, 
more  than  one,  separated  by  pilasters,  are  wrought  on  the  same  wall. 
These  are  often  pictures  of  the  chase,  eir  representations  of  mountain 
scenery.  (3)  Those  which  look  lihe  panel  pictures  set  in  the  walls. 
These  are  very  often  copies  of  old  pictures.  (1)  Small  accessory 
frescoes,  which  really  form  part  of  the  ornamentation.  They  are 
often  subjects  of  still  life,  (5)  Pictures  which  have  no  frame  or 
background,  especially  human  figures,  forming  part  of  EO  scene, 
but  merely  intended  as  ornament.  These  airy  figures  delating  about 
in  any  unoccupied  space  are  sometimes  allegorical,  often  Satyrs, 
Piacchanls,  or  Graces. 

The  mythological  pictures  are  always  of  a   light  kind.      The  only 

ones,  perhaps,  marked    by  seriousness  or  solemnity  are  those  in  the 

house   of  the   Poet  at   Pompeii.  r.  presetithg  the  marriage  of  Zeus, 
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the  sacrifice  of  Ip'higenia,  the  release  of  Ohryscis,  and  the  Rape  of 
Briscis.  Favourite  sul\jilr;la  were  tin'  loves  of  Venus  and  Mars,  the 
judgment  of  Paris,  Pacehus.  ami  Ariadne,  Narcissus  seeing  his  re- 
flection in  the  water.  The  colouring  was  bright  ami  gay,  ami  the 
whole  effect  was-  cheerful;  and  the  same  spirit  is  displayed  in  the 
genre  pictures,  whose  subjects  arc  taken  from  daily  life.  These 
frescoes  have  been  divided  *  into  two  elates:  tee  lliUi.i!iiii.c  and 
the  Homaiio-Canipaiii'.iii.  '['lie  II inner  ha-  a  certain  idealism  which 
is  wanting  in  the  latter.  They  represent,  idealised  scenes  from  the 
ordinary  life  of  women  ami  young  |  eople.  "  A  woman  aits  lost  in 
love-dreams,  with  Eros  leaning  at  her  side  ;  or  two  women  are  en- 
gaged in  friendly  dialogue;  or  a  girl  sits  at  bee  painting  or  her 
music.  Scenes  of  the  toilel,  tno,  are  not  forgotten.  '1'hen  thorn  are 
youths  and  maidens  assembled  at  festive  gatherings,  or  explicit 
love- scenes  of  more  or  less  levity  ;  as  well  as  groups  of  poets  and 
actors,  and  occasionally  aelual  si  age-scenes,  especially  one  lovely 
concert- piece  winch  breathes  the  purest  spirit  of  Greek  art."|  The 
others— the  liomau-Oaropaniao  class— are  technically  very  inferior, 
and  are  marked  by  the  coarsest,  realism  thai.  Dutch  painters  ever 
reached,  without  the  compensation  of  good  work,  Scenes  from 
taverns  and  houses  of  ill-fame,  the  incidents  of  the  market,  brutal 
scenes  of  gladiatorial  life,  are  the  favourite  subjects. 

The  objects  of  still  life  which  are  represented  are  as  various  as 
those  treated  by  modern  painters  :  fruit  and  flowers,  dead  and  live 
fish,  dead  am]  live  fowl,  all  sorts  of  vessrlsand  uleusils.  Caricatures 
also  occur.  That,  of  /tineas  fiecing  from  Troy,  holding  his  son  hy 
the  hand,  and  hearing  his  fafimrnn  his  shoulders,  may  bo  mentioned. 

Who  the  decorative  artists  were  is  unknown.  It  is  possible  thai 
those  who  were  inspired  by  Greek  traditions  were  Greeks,  and  the 
executors  of  the  realistic  genre  paintings  Italian  natives.  One  of 
the  most  striking  things  about  the  frescoes  is  their  durability ;  and 
the  question  as  to  the  materials  and  methods  used  has  not  been  yet 
satisfactorily  answered. 

Something  lias  still  to  be  said  about  -momtir.  pictures— that  is, 
pictures  constructed  by  potting  togelher  small  cubes  of  coloured 
stone  or  glass.  It  is  said  that  Sulla  was  the  first  to  introduce  this 
art  at  Rome.  In  imperial  times  the  decoration  with  mosaic  not  only 
of  floors,  to  which  it  was  first  applied,  but  of  walls,  was  very 
fashionable.  Mosaic-  pavements  with  patterns  were,  of  course, 
common.  One  of  the  most  celebrated  and  excellently  executed 
mosaic,  picii.ro-  is  I  bat.  of  the  bat  lie  uf  Issiis,  fumd  (in  18"  I)  in  ll.e 
lb  also  of  the  Taun  at  Pompeii.  It  represents-  tile  moment  at  which 
Darius  saves  himself  from  the  pursuit  of  (lie  Macedonians  by  tbrowim: 
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himself  on  a  horse  which  is  offered  to  him.     The  artist  has  most 

happily  and  dl'cetually  rendered  a  com  plicated  ha  (Ale-scone  with 
few  materials.  "So  far  as  we  know,  the  heads — especially  I  hat  ol 
l>ari us,  whose  face,  notwilhstam.liiig  its  look  of  anguish,  is  full  of 
mail ly  fire — are  unsiirjuissal  for  emotional  expression  in  any  work 
of  ancient  painting."  *  'J'lie  lar^c  Nile  mosaic  of  I'alestrina,  repre- 
senting an  Egyptian  landscape,  m.iy  In:  also  mentioned.  A  number 
of  landscapes  on    tessellated    pavement-   in    Hadrian's  villa  at ■  Tivoli 

itre  preserved. 
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§  21.  Character  of  ]n- norma  in  a-..  Pantomimes.  S  32.  Description  ol 
the  Circus  Jhuimus.  g  2:1.  The  iamoi.  Procession.  Ciiarioteera 
and  horses.  The  factions.  §  24-.  A  in].),  it  beat  re*.  Description  of  the 
Flavian  Amphitheatre  (Colosseum).  §  2;,.  Gladiators.  Ludi.  Zti- 
nistic.     Various  kinds  of   gladiator.,,     g  2(i.     Beast-baiting  (yrrtittki). 
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Sect.  I.— Lira  at  Rome. 

§  1.  Under  the  Empire  Rome  wore  a  very  different  appearance 
from  that  which  she  had  presented  in  the  days  of  (he  IicpulJie. 
We  have  already  seen  llmt.  the  principate  ot'  Augustus  inaugurated 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  her  architecture.  Xumcrous  splendid 
betildineis  are  a  feature  of  Rome  in  the  imperial  aye.  Ovid  and 
Martial  call  her  "Golden  Rome."*  But  she  has  later)  upon 
herself  move  decidedly,  not  only  in  externa.!  dignity,  but  also  in  (he 
uoiiKtilti th in  of  her  inhabiiants,  tlie  character  of  a  capital  of  the 
world.  Hundreds  of  races  me,  within  her  gates ;  many  laosniages 
were  spoken  in  her  streols.  Eastern  princes  and  tattooed  llritous, 
rough  llaoians  and  grim  Sngambrians,  Arabians  and  Ethiopians, 
Tbracians  and  Karnialians,  were  to  hu  encountered  in  tlie  Forum. 
Hadrian's  friend,  ll:e  Sophist  Pulernon,  railed  the  city  1:a  compen- 
dinm  of  the  world."  The  chief  portion  of  the  foreign  papulation 
were  Greeks.  "  I  cannot  bear  (his  Greek  city,"  says  a  speaker  in  a 
Satire  of  Juvenal, t  but  he  goes  on  to  confess  that  the  ( r reeks  are 
perhaps  not  the  worst  feature.  There  was  also  a  Large  multitude 
of  Syrians  :  "  the  Syrian  Orontes  has  long  since  emptied  itself  into 
the  Tiber."  t 

Most  of  theso  strangers  were  adventurers  who  lived  by  (heir 
wits.  The  versatility  of  the  Greeks  was  proverbial,  and  the  men 
who  tloekcd  to  Home  from  Aohaia  and  Macedonia,  from  Asia  Minor 
and  the  islands,  were  ready  to  undertake  any  employment  that 
was  required,  ami  make  themselves  useful  iti  the  houses  of  the 
wealthy  people  who  lived  in  the  Esqnilinc,  the  "West  End"  of 
Rome.§  "The  starveling  Greek  knows  everything,  lie  is  a 
granimaiian,  a  rhetorician  or  engineer,  a  painter  or  a  trainer,  an 
augur  or  a  rope-dancer,  a  physician  or  a  magician,  anything  you 
please.  Tie  will  go  to  heaven,  if  you  bid  him."  ]|  These  Greed; 
adventurers  were  aeic-j  ts  at.  ingraliatmg  themselves  by  flai.teiy,  and 
outran  the  needy  Roman  competitors  in  the  race  for  the  favour  of 
the  great.  Home  wa.s  (he  great  hunting-field  for  adventurers  and 
knights  of  fortune. 

§2.  A  large  portion  of  this  foreign  peculation  were  slaves,  a 
idass  which  formed    more  than  half  the  total  population  of  Romo.\ 
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The  number  of  slaves  in  all  this  large  towns  of  the  Empire  was 
cnoraious.  Tiie  price  was  cheap.  A  young  male  slave  of  good 
character  could  be  knight  ]'oi'  ..CliO,  a  girl  of  six  years  old  for  about 
£8.  Notwiihsiaoding  the  feelings  of  humanity  which  began  to 
pervade  society  in  the  second  century,  owing  partly  to  tin;  spreading 
of  the  Stoic  doctrine  on  li:o  subject,  the  cmdilion  of  slaves  was  often 
vtry  tie  pi  oral)]  e.  This  was  especially  tlie  easy  with  the  immense 
gangs  which  speculators-  tra  ployed  in  industry  and  m  ami  fact  lire. 
Apulchis  gives  a  harrowing  description  of  slaves  working  in  a  mill, 
These  wretches,  pale  aod  almost  naked,  wore  rings  on  their  feet ; 
their  skin  was  discoloured  and  furrowed  with  the  Mack  marks  of 
the  lash;  their  eyes  were  nearly  blind  from  smoke  and  steam. 
Tlie  condition  of  slaves  in  private  families,  and  even  in  small 
private  wgastultt,  was  comparatively  exempt  iVom  such  rigours.* 

§3.  The  disadvantages  and  dangers  of  lire  at  Rome  are  often 
enlarged  upon  by  Latin  writers,  llotli  Horace  and  Pliny  the 
Younger  contrast  the  advantage  of  country  life  with  the  miseries 
aod  hardships  of  tlie  capital.  Juvenal,  in  his  Third  Satire, 
represents  Ui  til  nidus  Mailing  for  Uoio.t  and  iviating  the  causes 
which  have  driven  him  from  Home 

To  begin  with,  the  outbreak  of  epidemics  was  a  constant 
occurrence  at  Home.  Serious  pesliienees  broke  out  in  23  and 
22  n.c;  in  65  \.v.  after  tiie  great  lire;  in  70  a.d.  just  after  the 
eruption  of  Vesuvius.  On  the  last  occasion,  10,000  death? 
somel  itnes  oecuiru!  on  [be  same  day.  'J'lie  most  virulent  of  nil  was 
tlie  plague  in  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  Fires  were  a  much 
more  frequent  cvil.f  Moreover  living  was  very  dear  at  Home 
compared  with  the  municipal  Imvn.s  of  Italy.  The  yearly  rent  of  a 
garret  at  the  top  of  a  Human  lodging-house  would  have  purchased 
a  house  and  garden  at  Soraor  Frusino.  $  The  city  was  consequently 
full  of  poor  people  (Jtumiks')  m  straitened  circuu.siauces,  trying  to 
keep  up  appearances.  Men  who  made  a  great  show  were  often 
bankrupt.  § 

IVsides  Ihia  great  drawback  of  dear  prices,  tlie  man  of  modest 
means  found  everything  advrrsu  to  comfort  and  tranquillity  in 
Come.  During  the  daytime,  the  ordinary  trakie  made  the  streets 
very  noisy, ||    and  at  night  there   was  tiie  rumbling  of  the  vehicles 
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which  Were  not  allowed  In  pass  Ihrough  1.1:0  si  rout:'  by  day.  Sice;) 
was  tbe  luxury  uf  the  rich.*  Kvcn  walking  in  the  narrow,  crowded 
streets  was  a  disagreeable  and  dangerous  necessity  lor  the  man  who 
was  not,  rich  enough  to  ahoid  lo  be  carried  at  his  case  in  a  litter 
ikdica).  He  ran  the  risk  of  being  struck  in  the  side  by  planks  of 
timber,  of  being  trodden  on  by  a  soldier's  hob-nailed  boots,  of  being 
crushed  to  death  under  a  waggon-load  of  stone.  At  night  a  poor 
man  in  the  streets  was  exposed  to  all  sorts  of  dangers.  There  were 
Ibc  chances  of  being  struck  on  the  bead  by  things  thrown  out  of 
high  windows,  ami  there  was  (be  possibility  of  being  assailed  by 
thieves  or  bidden  to  standby  ijUaiTclsoiue  bullies,f  or  one  of  those 
bands  of  profligate  young  men,  which  were  brought  into  fashion  by 
the  example  of  IScio.  Those  who  fell  into  their  hands  were  un- 
mercifully beaten,  sometimes  tossed  in  blankets.} 

Even  the  lie  a  were  giad  to  leave  their  bouses  mi  I  in:  Ksi|  inline 
and  Cieiian§  for  their  villas  on  tbe  Campaman  const  or  in  the 
Tuscan  hills.  Literary  men  are  never  tired  of  contrasting  tbe 
pleasures  of  the  country  with  the  weariness  of  town  life, 
"  Country,  when  shall  I  see  you  ?  "  erics  Horace,  "  and  be  restored 
to  my  book,  and  sleep,  and  pleasant  iiileuess '>."■  ||  Pliny  and 
Juvenal  echo  the  same  cry. 

§  i.  Thus  imperial.  Hustle-  presents  many  points,  of  comparison 
with  a  largo  modern  capital.  Wealth  there  bad  the  same  advan- 
tages; there  were  tbe  same  vast  inequalities  in  its  distribution,  arid 
the  sauie  glaring  eotitrasts  between  indigence  and  luxuiy.  Seneca 
mho  was  "very  rieb/'K  was  said  to  have  amassed  :.I i/0, 000 J X)0 
sesterces  (il'2, 400,000)  within  four  years.  The  fortune  of  the 
freodimm  Narcissus  was  -100,000,000  (£■:, ^00,000).  One  of  the 
favourite  extravagances,  not  only  of  the  wealthy  but  of  men  of 
moderate  inoomo,  was  tbe  possession  of  a.  number  of  bouses  and  villas 
in  different  places.  Cicero  arid  the  younger  Pliny,  for  example, 
kept  up  several  country  'nouses.  In  regard  to  luxury  of  living  tbe 
fashion  set  by  rise  court  exercised  donbtli.ss  considerable  iulitteuee, 
and  it  is  expre-sly  staled  by  Tacitus  that,  a  great  change,  for  tbe 
bettor  took  place  after  the  death  of  Nero.  To  illustrate  tbe 
extravagance  of  tbe  earlier  perio.l,  it  may  be  mentioned  that,  Seneca 
possessed  live  hundred  tables  with  ivory  feci,  and  that  at  a  dinner 
given  in  winter  to  Nero,  more  than  four  million  sest'-recs  (C!i:,0u0) 
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were  spent,  on  roses.  A  gourmand  named  Apkius,  who  lived  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  and  Tilicrius,  became  proverbial  fur  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.  l!nt  although  Vespasian's  moderate  example 
seems  to  have  brought  about  a  reaction,  and  tlie  TCnipcrors  of  tlio 
accond  century  were  simple  in  their  way  of  living,  the  age  of 
Juvenal  seems  to  have  had  many  a  rival  of  Apicius.*  In  a  letter 
to  Uia  friend  1'ersicus,  inviting  him  to  a  dinner  of  simple  ("are — 
-iiggested  perhaps  by  the  invitation  of  Horace  to  Torqnatusf — 
Juvenal  satirises  tlie  extravagant  dinners  of  tbe  licli.t  more 
vehemently  than  Horace.g 

So.  Under  the  Kinpire  tlie  relation  of  patron  ami  client  still 
played  a  part  in  Roman  life,  but  clients  hail  no  longer  the  same 
political  importance  for  t'ne  patron  as  muter  the  Republic,  and 
consequently  Ihcir  morning  visits  were  less  welcome.  Tlie  habit 
of  receiving  retainers,  however,  was  kept  up  by  (he  wealthy;  but 
tlio  patron,  instead  of  occasionally  asking  the  client  to  a  "  right 
dinner"  {ccita  recta),  as  it  was  called,  used  to  give  him  at  the 
loiirnmg  i"..  ccoiinr:  J  a  uolc  of  loo'l,  which  lie  carrii  ;i  away  in  a  small 
basket,  .yit/rliilii,  whence  the  dole  itself  was  e:dlcd  ^),vii<:la.\  The 
next  step  was  to  convert  the  gift  in  hind  into  a  gift  in  money ;  and 
the  amount  fixed  by  custom  was  .100  ipiadrautes.  JJomitiau  made 
an  attempt  to  revive  the  old  practice  of  the  ttrai  recto,**  but  did 
not.  succeed  in  introducing  it  permanently.  If  we  can  trust  the 
.satirist  Juvenal,  many  persons  of  low  degree  supported  themselves 
entirely  on  tlie  doles  of  patrons,  and  even  men  of  high  position 
did  not  disdain  to  accept  tiie  xjinrtula. 

§  (1.  The  poor  client  was  glad  to  buy  bis  patron's  hospitably  by 
all  arts  and  kinds  of  ilatiery  and  obsequiousness ;  but  in  tlio  role 
of  the  parasite,  the  Roman  was  g'eneraiiy  ie.ss  successful  than  the 
more  versatile  Li  reek.  Juvenal  has  given  us  a  vivid,  and  doubllcs-i 
heightened,  picture  of  the  life  of  the  needy  parasite,  who  was  in  his 
day  as  marked  a  feature  of  imperial  Home  as,  in  Hollander's  day, 
of  republican  Athens.  Trehius,  in  order  to  fill  occasionally  a 
vacant  place  at  the  table  of  Ids  rich  patron,  Virro,  has  to  break  his 
sleep  before  dawn  and  expose  himself  lo  t'ne  cold  night  air,  in  order 
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Iii.illeinl.m  early  moriiing  reception  and  present  himself  l.o  the  patron 
l>cfore  his  rivals.  Fur  two  months,  perhaps,  ho  goes  without  an 
invitation;  at  length  be  receives  one.  At  the  dinner,  for  wddoli 
lie  pays  so  dear,  lie  .nuts  Hie  worst  wine  while  hit;  host-  drinks  choice 
So  tine*  Tile  cup  of  Yirrn  is  jewelled,  thai  (if  Trchius  is  nf  cracked 
glass;  or  if  he  too  has  a  jewelled  one  placed  before  iiim,  a  slave 
stands  liy  to  see  that  he  does  nut  steal  it.  The  patron  and  his 
dependant  do  not  even  drink  (ho  same  water,  Trebius  has  to  eat  a 
piece  of  mouldy  black  bread,  and  if  he  ventures  to  help  himself 
from  Yhro's  loaf,  tin:  slave  makes  iiim  restore  it.  Yirrueats  lobster 
stew-fid  with  oil  of  Venal'rum,  ciiuiec  Unfiles,  aihl  fruit ;  Trebius  a 
roiuniou  crab,  dressed  with  lump-oil,  wretched  fungi,  and  rotten 
ipples.  Hut  it  is  ur.it,  iron]  stinginess  that  \'irn.,  treats  the  parasite 
thus;  no,  lie  is  bent  on  mortifying  him.t  "  You  think  you  are  a 
free  guest ;  he  knows  that  you  are  the  slave  of  the  savour  of  Ids 
kitchen."  t 

lint  the  satirist  also  complains  that  patrons  are  less  generous 
than  they  used  to  he.  Among  the  \'irro;  of  his  nay  there  are  none 
wdio  bestow  such  generous  presents  on  their  modest  friends  as 
Seneca  or  L'i so  in  the  time  of  Nero.  Years  later,  Lucian  draws  a 
similar  picture  of  the  parasite  Nigi'imis. 

§  7.  It  would  he  a  mistake  to  draw  any  conclusions  as  to  the 
morality  of  Human  society  from  the  stories  which  are  told  by 
ancient  writers  of  the.  profligacy  of  Emperors  like  Gains  or  Nero 
ur  from  the  licentiousness  of  Messalina,  This  occasional  wicked- 
ness in  high  places  might  have  been  compatible  with  an  average 
standard  of  morality  among  the  mass  of  the  senators,  the  knights, 
and  the  jieoplo.  We  must  also  beware  of  taking  too  literally,  or 
applying  ton  generally,  the  heightened  pictures  of  Juvenal.  He 
devotes  his  longest  satire  to  a  description  of  the  depravity  of  the 
women  of  his  day;  hut  most  of  the  follies  which  he  lashes  are 
common  to  all  ages,  lie  deserihes  the  women  wdio  fall  in  love 
with  actors  and  gladiators,  harp-players  ami  flute-players ;  those 
wiio  affect  Cheek  anil  poifoss  tu  be  ipiito  ignorant  of  Latin ;  §  those 
who  tyrannic  over  weak  husbands,  and  those  who  have  eight 
I  nisi  «i  I  ids  in  five  years.  lie  saiiri/t-s  tiieir  love  of  finery,  their  love 
nf  gossip,  and  their  pride  of  lift  1 1 .  ||       )  !e  rr.  denies  tie:  literary  matron 

"  l'l>.  Martial,  iii.  CO.  a  :  |      J  J*.,  161. 
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who,  when  she  goes  out  to  ('line,  insiifutcs  comparisons  between 
Virgil  and  I  [inner;  all  the  philologists  and  rhetoricians  are  hushed 
by  her  chatter,  which  is  like  the  noise  of  basins  ami  bells.  *  Mcs- 
siilina  is  introduced  as  a  type  of  female  licentiousness ;  and  Ili|ipia, 
the  wife  of  "Veicnto,  who  eloped  to  Egypt  in  the  company  of 
Scrgius,  an  ugly  gladiator,  is  mentioned  as  ,in  instance  of  vulgar 
passion  in  noble  dames  for  men  of  mean  calling.  Of  all  the 
tollies  of  Roman  ladies,  that  which  we  can  least  understand  is  the 
practice  of  the  gladiator's  art.  Women  of  the  Invest  class  often 
appeared  in  the  arena,  and  no  one  thought  anything  of  it;  hut 
loilies  of  high  family,  both  under  Nero  and  under  Duniitian, 
dressed  as  gladiators,  with  helmets  and  greaves,  and  fought  in  (lie 
amphitheatre.  This  wandnliy.nl  Juvenal,  hat  Martial  speaks  of  it. 
with  an  approving  smile. 

■  The  superstition  of  women  is  ridiculed  by  Juvenal,  who  describe? 
them  as  ready  to  fall  under  the  influence  of  every  oriental  impostor. 
Priests  of  Isis,  Jewish  bags,  (Jbahhfinn  astrologers,  laruspiros  Irnm 
the  east,  are  all  consulted  and  believed.  The  cruelty  of  ladies  to 
(heir  slaves  is  portrayed  vividly.  If  they  get  up  in  a  cross  temper, 
their  maids  and  tire-men  (cosiimlic)  arc  [logged.  Smile,  he  says, 
pay  so  much  a  year  for  the  use  of  the  public  torturers,  in  order 
to  punish  their  slaves,  f 

Juvenal  seeks  fir  t.lie  causes  of  ihe  degeneracy  of  morals, 
and  indicates  three:  %  (1)  the  evils  of  a  long  period  of  peace, 
which   induces   idleness  and   luxury;   (2)    the   great   increase   ol 


wealth,  which  produces  the  same  effects ; 

foreign  nations,  who  brought  with  thorn  iffeu 
"Since  Roman  poverty  departed,"  he  says, 
midst."  There  can  l>e  no  doubt  that  these 
of  the  difference  between  Homo  in  the  t 
Home  in  the  first  century  a.d.  The  close  r 
Ibree  causes  assigned  is  evident, 
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§  8.    Schools  ASD  F.D1I cation. —At   Rome   education  was  not 

compulsory,  but,  it,  was  general.  The  fees  at  the  elementary 
schools  were  low,  not  more  than  liis.  a  year.  Under  the 
Empire  men  of  the  highest   rank   sent   their  children  to  public 

schools;  members  of  tin;  imperial  family,  however,  were  id  ways 
taught  at  home.  The  elementary  school  of  the  litkralor,  or  hide 
rimgisifi;  must,  he  <i;s.lLiiguishe.i  fVum  tin;  advanced  schools  of  tin: 
y.-iunriicitirus  and  the  rhetor.  Tins  schools  seem  to  have  been  held 
in  porticoes  opening  on  the  si  reel,  *  and  the  noise  of  the  c  hisses  was 
often  !]■  nuisance  to  (lie  nei.nl  hours.  Martial  assigns  (he  din  of  a 
school  near  his  loggings  t  as  one  of  the  causes  which  drive  him  to 
seek  rest  at  his  2v> montane  villa.  Children  began  lo  at  tend  school 
at  a  1  ■(Hit  seven  years  olil,  ami  hoys  and  girls  were  taught  together.} 
The  school  year  began  on  I  he  21th  of  March,  the  day  following 
the  Five-day  festival  of  Minerva,  called  Q><hi</iititi-uis,§  and  the 
new  pupil  then  paid  his  first  fee,  which  ivas  called  Miiicrvu/c. 
These  five  days  in  March  and  the  week  of  the  Saturnalia  in 
December  were  the  only  school  vacations;  but  the  N-tindinir.  were 
always  free  days.  School  began  before  dawn;  the  boys  used  to 
bring  their  own  lamps. |[  There  was  an  interval  for  breakfast. 
(jii<i:idiuiii).  Children  were  accompanied  to  school  by  a  servant 
called  the  ;>;"r^J;/0(/»s,*|  who  had  control  over  them  and  probsibiv 
superintended  the  preparation  of  their  lessons.  Another  slave,  the 
ivijis-ti'ius,  carried  the  hooks.  *~'  The  obeipmio  both  of  ibo  littcetttor 
and  of  the  grammnticus  was  strict;  we  hear  much  of  the  school- 
master's-'  ferule."  ft  Orhi'r.is,  the  Si'ho.-.losister  who  Uught.  lie:  ace, 
w:ts  famous  for  his  severity. tt 

On  leaving  the  Hlkmkii;  chililrcn  who  were  destined  to  have  a 
uLgher  education  couhl  go  to  the  r/i-iimmnlii'-nii,  who  gave  instruction 
in  the  recitation  ami  interpretation  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets. 
Acquaintance  with  Greek  began  at  an  early  age,  and  wo  read  of  a 

*  The.  seljnuliwm  is  spoken  ..f  as 
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Greek  maid  being  kept  to  exercise  young  children  in  talking  the 
language,  just  a?  English  children  have  French  and  German 
nursery-governesses.*  Great  stress  was  laid  mi  the  art  of  elooulion, 
Tho  master  used  to  read  passagos  aloud  and  the  pupils  used  to 
repeat  them  after  him  and  practise  the  right  emphasis,  f  The 
mcarihi;*  was  explained  in  great  detail.  (.If  Greek  poets,  Homer} 
and  Mcnander  werii  tho  favourites.  Statins  glees  a  list  of  those 
who  were  read  at  his  father's  school  in  Naples.  §  It  includes 
Hesiod  and  Pindar,  Alcrnan,  Stcsiehorus  ami  Sappho,  Sophron 
Ualli  machos  anil   Lyeophron,     (If  later  poets,  Virgil,  Horace  ||  and 


!■!  w.--:,;;. 


Iiiican  were  the  most  popular  in  the  first  century.  Statins  seems 
to  have  been  read  at  schools  in  Ms  own  lifetime.  If  In  the  second 
century  the  school  course  was  affected  by  ihe  reaction  in  taste,  and 
early  writers  were  introduced,  such  as  Ennins  and  Plantus. 
Music  and  geometry  a'.-io  came  into  the.  "encyclic  education," 
which  was  preliminary  to  the  study  of  rhetoric. **  At  the  schools 
of  the  rhetoricians,  prosy,  authors  were  studied  instead  of  the  poets, 
and  tho  art  of  prose  composition  and  declamation  was   practised. 


Rum;t  jiutrirt  mllil  roi^iir't  ,itqui.  .In.T'ri 
$  In    'do    /;p-tefcotflt    on    Ilia    father. 
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"Do  you  teaeh  to  declaim?''  was  a  way  of  asking  "  Are  you  a 
iliciiiiii.iiiiu  V  ''  *  Tin:  classes  were  very  lar^o.f  Th«  lecturer  sat 
on  a  liiuli  chub  (cithedr-t'i,  and  the  pupils  sal.  on  benches  (sub^l/in) 
or  stood.  The  subjects  of  tlie  decbmia lions  Iri.pieutly  turned  on 
historical  questions,  such  as,  "  Sin  mid  Hannibal  have  marched  on 
Home  after  his  victory  at  Camisu?"  or  "Advice  to  Sulla  to 
abdicate."!  Such  declamations  were  called  sitnsorlas,  and  are 
iDHmruisin'il  from  the  rmtt^ifrrsix,  which  lundli-d  U%&[  tph'siious. 
Juvenal  satiri/.es  tin;  tedious  sameness  of  tin:  subjects  discussed  in 
these  essays.  §  The  parents  used  to  come  on  social  days  lo 
hear  their  funs  declaim. II 


SKriT.    IT. — IlOtJSKS. 

§  !i.  The  houses  in  Home  were  of  two  kinds,  liiimvs  and  insula: 
The  i/niiws  was  a  private  house,  general ly  inhabit!  J  by  one  tiunily, 
mid  of  not  more  than  one  storey  above  the  ground  floor.  The 
insula  was  a  l.iuilding  of  Ifirea  or  four  storeys,  1f  let  out  in  Hats 
or  rooms,  ami  inhabited  ]>y  people  of  small  means.  The.  iiwiila  was 
so  called  because  it  "was  detached,  aiai  stood,  like  an  island, 
surrounded  bystreets.  The  ground  floor  was  generally  let  out  in 
shops.  The  garrets  of  the  fourth  f'oor  were  called  cenauula.**  The 
upper  storeys  had  windows,  ft  and  snnotinies  Uikumk-s,  fro  niwiiieh 
|ieople  could  shake  bands  across  the  narrow  streets,  aad  sometimes 
the  higher  storeys  projected  over  the  lower.  These  houses  were 
often  cheaply  sad  badly  built  by  speculators.  They  v.\re  generally 
of  wood,  and  they  were  constantly  either  tumbling  JJ  or  being  burnt 
ilown.§g  Augustus  made  some  attempt  to  remedy  these  evils,  and 
fixed  a  limit  for  the  height  of  houses;  but,  Nero  was  the  great 
reformer,     lie  ordained  that  the  outer  walla  should  bo  built   of 

50i  neclnmnre  ducts?        **  Homo,    Bp&(.,    i.    1.    191:    QuW 
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pcperuiu  stone,  iu.il  iiii rod cccd  other  improvements.  It  lias  even 
been  suggested  that  he  caused  l.lie  groat  conflagration  hi  order  to 
bo  able  to  carry  out  his  reforms. 

Id  t'ie  tl-onius,  the  dwelling  uf  ihe  rich  man,  most  of  the  rooms 
were  on  the  ground  lloor.  The  (wo  most  important  rooms  were 
the  atrium,  which  was  t  lie  original  nucleus  of  the  house,  and  the 
lxri.-hiliii.iii,  liuth  open  to  the  sky.  The  hearth,  beside  which  the 
houscho'lo  gnd.s  wore  kept,  w;ss  in  the  a/rium,  where  also  were 
arranged  the  ancestral  images  (iiMigiiien)*  The  space  exposed 
to  the  rain  in  the  centre  of  the  atrium  was  called  the  iiiipturiiiiii. 
and  in  it  was  a  marble  fountain.  The  }wi*h//t.nin  had  likewise  a 
liiuntain  in  the  centre  ;  the  open  space  in  I  be  middle  was  plan  led 
with  shrubs  aii'l  liowers  anil  surrounded  by  columns.  The  dining- 
rooms,  sitting-rooms,  wilhdrawiiig-rooms,  bed-rooms  and  kitchens 
opened  out  from  the  periatylittm,  which  was  kept  as  a  sort  of 
private  court,  while  the  atrium  ivas  used  as  a  reception-room. 

The  (loors  on  the  ^round-i'lour  were  generally  of  stone  or 
"pavement,"  f  that  is,  pieces  of  stone  and  brick  beaten  down  to  a 
smooth  surface;  in  the  upper  storeys  the  floors  were  of  wood  or 
concrete.  The  walls  were  usua'.ly  decorated  with  paintings  on  a 
prepared  white  ground;  but  wealthy  and  fasnionabks  people  at 
RouiO  used  to  line  their  wails  with  marble  slabs,  or  adorn  them 
ivith  mosaics  of  brilliant  col.onrs.  Ceilings  were  ornamented  with 
paintings  or  relief  in  stucco  work.  Smuetinies  they  were  divided 
into  small  sunken  panels  resembling  lakes  (whence  the  name 
lacunar).  %  There  were  windows  in  the  upticr  storey  looking  both 
into  the  street  and  into  the  inner  court ;  but  the  ground-lloor  renins 
were  ehiehy  iiL  from  the  atrium  and  /iirrintijliitm.  There  seems  to 
l>e  little  doubt  that  glass  and  other  transparent  substances  were 
used  in  the  windows.  The  rooms  were  heated  by  braziers  or  by 
pipes  of  hot  air. 

8  10.  Of  the  imperial  palaces,  we  know  most  about  the  Flavian 
paliice  of  Doubtian,  of  which  there  are  considerable  remains  on  the 
Palatine.  It  was  not  a  comparatively  modes;  dwelling-place-,  like 
tiie  house  of  Augustus,  but  consisted  of  a  number  of  stately  rooms 
for  public  purposes.  "  At  one  end  is  a  very  splendid  throne-room 
ii-i 1 1 1  a  lararin.m  or  imperial  chapel  on  one  side,  and  a  hi.xili<:a  lor 
*  Juvenal,  vllt.  10:  Ton  licet  m 
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jiii.lieiiil  business  on  the  other.  At  the  other  end  of  the  netistyie 
is  the  trirlinium,  for  state  banquets;  and  beyond  it  a  scries  of 
stately  halls,  which  may  possibly  Ik;  libraries,  and  an  Aa.ulem.ia 
for  recital ions  iuul  other  literary  purposes.  A  sort  of  nympjue'im. 
a  room  containing  a  fountain,  with  flowers,  plants,  and  statues  of 
nymphs  and  river-gods,  was  placed  ai.  one  side  of  the  triclinium,  if 
not  on  lio th,  so  that  the  murmur  and  coolness,  of  the  water,  and  the 
scent  of  the  flowers  might  refresh  the  wine-heated  guest.!.  The 
whole  of  this  magnificent,  palace  was  adorned  with  the  greatest 
richness,  both  of  design  ami  male  rials,  with  floors,  wall-linings, 
and  columns  of  oriental  marbles,  alabaslot',  and  red  and  green 
porphyry.  Even  the  rows  of  colossal  statues,  which  decorated  the 
throne-fooni,  were  made  of  the  very  refractory  basalts  and  porphyry 
from  the  quarries  of  Lgypt,  at  a  cost  of  an  ahnnst  incredible 
iimount  of  labour,  licmains  of  these  were  found  early  in  the  last 
century.  The  position  of  the  Flavian  palace  is  very  reuvirkablo  : 
it  in  built  on  an  immense  urlilicial  platform,  which  bridges  over  » 
deep  valley  or  depression  in  the  summit  of  the  Palatine."  * 

§  11.  The  Roman  villa,  or  country-house  of  the  rich,  was 
generally  situated  on  (lie  scasho:e  or  among  the  hills,  for  Ihe  sake 
of  coolness.  The  Laurent inc  vida  of  Pliny  overlooked  the 
Tyrrhenian  Sea.  l:  It.  consisied  of  numerous  rooms  of  various  forms 
and  dimensions,  and  designed  for  viirious  uses,  united  by  open 
galleries.  Most  of  these  chambers  commanded,  as  may  be 
supposed,  a  sea-view  and  enjoyed  nearly  a  southern  aspect.  Some 
were  circular,  and  looked  forth  in  all  directions;  others  semi- 
circular, and  screened  only  from  the  north  ;  others,  again,  excluded 
the  prospect  of  the  water,  and  almost  its  noises  ;  some  faced  west, 
some  east,  to  be  used  at  different  seasons,  or  even  different  times  of 
the  day.  Jiehiud  this  long  line  of  building,  the  outward  appcnr.mce 
of  which  )S  nowhere  indicate'.1,  [by  Pliny  in  his  description  of  it" 
but  which  seems  in  no  part  to  have  risen  above  the  ground- iWr, 
lay  gaideus,  terraces,  and  covered  ways  for  walking  and  riding  ; 
Snil  among  these  were  placed,  also,  some  detached  apartments, 
such  as  we  might  call  summer-houses;  while  still  farther  in  the 
rear,  rose  the  primeval  pine-woods  of  the  Laf.ian  coast,  which 
supplied  Ihe  baths  with  fuel,  and  formed  a  chief  recommendation 
of  the  locality."  Pliny's  villa  among  the  Tuscan  lulls,  seems  to 
have  been  still  more  extensive.  He  describes  in  a  letter  "the 
silvan  beauties  of  the  spot,  the  wide  range  of  plain  and 
meadow  stretching  before  it  to  the  Tiber,  the  slope  of  leafy  hills 
on.  the  skirt  of  which  it  lay,  the  massy  amphitheatre  of  the 
Apennines   behind   it."      "It    is   approached   by  a   long    portico, 
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leading  to  iui  atrium  or  central  hall,  such  as  formed  the  nucleus  of 
the  town-residence  ;  but  there  (lie  likoi-.ess  cr.ds,  for  whereas  in  the 
house  at  Rami',  all  ihc  living-rooms  open  upon  the  atrium,  ami  lie 
compactly  arranged  within  the-  lour  outer  walls,  in  the  viila  almost 
every  apartment  is  substantially  independent  of  the  rest,  and  only 
slightly  connoted  with  them  by  suites  of  open  galleries.  The 
Tuscum  seems  to  have  abounded  also  hi  gardens  and  plantations, 
its  .situation  being  better  adapted  for  such  luxuries  than  Ihc 
sea-shore.  But  neither  in  this  case  is  there  any  mention  of  the 
exterior  appearance,  nor  any  hint  that  the  reader  might  be 
expected  to  derive  pleasure  from  the  description  of  it.  It  is 
evident  that  an  architectural  design  did  not  enter  into  the  ideas 
either  of  Nero,  when  he  flaunted  over  Rome  with  iiis  palace  of 
palaces,  or  of  iho  elegant  master  of  tiic.  patrician  villa  by  the  sea 
or  on  the  hillside."* 

The  villa  of  Hadrian,  al:  Tihur,  was  laid  out  as  a  sort  of  miniature 
world.  It  contained  a  representation  of  the  under-world,  and  a 
number  of  buildings  called  after  the  Lyceum,  the  Academy, 
the  Prytancum,  and  the  Poecile  Sloa,  at  Athens.  The  vale  of 
Tenlpe  was  imitated  with  artificial  mountains.  There  were 
libraries,  temples,  arid  a  small  theatre.  The  villa  was  full  of  works 
of  art,  some  of  which  have  been  recovered  in  nimh-rn  excavations. 


Sect.  III. — Meals. 
§  ]2.    Tlie  first   meal   of   the   day,   among   the   Romans,    was 

the  kiilacidi'm,  or  breakfast,  generally  taken  about,  the  third  hour, 
It  was  very  ligld,  generally  consisting  of  broad,  seasoned  with  salt. 
or  honey,  or  dipped  in  wine.  School -boys  in  sonic  cases  had  their 
breakfast  al,  cock-crow,  and  got  a  sort  of  pancake.  The  next  meal 
was  this pritinUicin-f  corresponding  to  our  lunch,  or  more  nearly  to 
the  French  dejeuner.  It  was  taken  at  the  sixth  hour  (about 
eleven  o'clock),  ami  might  be  as  simple  as  a  piece  of  bread,  or 
consist  of  a  number  of  courses  of  fish,  flesh,  and  fowLf  The 
regular  hour  for  the  etna  or  "dinner,"  the  chief  meal  of  the  day, 
was  the  ninth, J  but  it  was  often  later.  A  fashionable  entertain- 
ment was  marked  by  the  earlir.ess  of  the  hour,  and  early  dining 
was  considered  a.  sign  of  luxury.  §    The  dinner  alwuys  lasted  a  long 
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time:  throe  hours  was  considered  a  moderate  length.  The 
ordinary   Itomau,  of   iinjtkst   means,  dined    in    the  atrium,   with 

his  wife  and  children;  but  rich  men  had  separate  dining-rooms, 
called  trir.fiuiit.  The  men  reclined  on  a  Icclws  or  Cuiicli,  the  women 
sat.  An  elaborate  rcua  consisted  of  three  parts:  l lie  yiislalii-, 
somewhat  like  the  Zakuska  of  Northern  Europe,  consisting  of 
shell-fish,  olives,  eggs,  and  other  "  hors-d'ectn're,"  (o  stimulate  (lie 
nppctite;  then  the  ami  proper,  of  several  courses  of  all  sorts  of 
viands,*  after  which  offerings  were  made  to  the  Lares,  and  Ibe 
the  lliird  part  of  the  dinner,  calle'd  vieumi:  sccuudw,  "second 
course,"  was  served,  consisting  of  pastry  and  fruit,  and  cor- 
responding to  our  "sweets"  and  dessert.  Augustus  used  to  give 
three  courses  (fercithi,  "  trays")  of  viands,  or  at  the  outside  six. 
Juvenal  mentions  seven  as  luxurious. f  The  arrangement  of  the 
wishes  on  '.he  (rays,  and  the  curving  of  the  joints  became,  with  the 
development  of  luxury,  a  special  art.  f  Cnc  tray  nil  en  contained  a 
large  number  of  viands.  At  (he  dinner  of  Trhnalcbio,  described 
by  Petronius,  a  fcrcuhim  was  served  with  twelve  dishes  of  fish, 
meat,  fowl,  vegetables,  and  fruit,  arranged  to  re-present  the  signs  uf 
the  zodiac  ;  and  when  the  guests  seemed  disappninled,  the  upper 
part  was  removed  and  richer  dishes,  such  as  hares,  capons,  uvrc 
ilisei.'vered  underneath.  The  Komaus  ate  with  their  fingers,  and 
hence  used  to  wasli  their  hands  after  each  course.  They  wiped 
their  hands  on  pieces  of  bread,  which  were  afterwards  thrown  to 
the  dogs,  § 

5  13.  At  dinner-parties  nine  was  the  usual  number.  Three 
eouches  [!i:di)  were  arranged  on  three  sides  of  a  square,  and  each 
accommodated  three  people.  To  make  up  parties  it  was  usual  for 
invited  guests  to  bring  uninvited  persons  who  were  railed  '■shadows" 
(umbra:);  sometimes  the  host  asked  a  client  to  till  a  vacant  place.,'. 
Thus  at  the  dinner  nl  ixasidicnus,  described  by  HuiYier"  there 
a1(!.48)n. 
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were  nino  at  fahlc,  and  JIa;cenas,  the  gacst  of  the  evening,  Lad 
two  "shadows."  The  Romans  dressed  fur  dinner,  the  garment 
consisting  oF  a  coloured  tunic  (vestis  cenatoria).  When  they 
reclined,  they  look  ofl"  their  sandals,  which  the  quests  gave  into  the 
charge  of  their  slaves,  whom  they  brought  with  them  for  the 
purpose.  The  Lathi  for  "  he  rose  from  lahle  "  is  "  lie  called  for  his 
sandals."  During  the  meal,  the  guests  were  entertained  by  reading 
or  music  (acrvaniu).  Literary  hosts  nsed  often  to  Lore  their  parlies 
by  reading  their  own  compositions.  At  tiie  entertainments  of  the 
fashionable,  there  were  frequently  dancing-girls  and  singing-girls  to 
iiinnse  the  guests  by  their  pcrf  rmances,  v.'hich  were  of  a  very  loose 
kind.  Dancers  from  Gades  were  especially  in  request.  Juvenal 
lulls  his  friend  Persons,  whom  In;  invites  to  a  modest  moid,  lhal  he- 
will  not  see  girls  singing  tin:  lascivious  songs  of  Gades  to  the  sound 
of  castanets,  but  will  hear  a  recitation  of  Virgil  or  Homer. 

It  was  a  frequent  practice,  ;it  the  end  of  entertainments,  to  give 
presents  to  the  guests  to  cany  home  with  them.  These  were 
called  a ptqihorda.* 

The  style  of  the  slaves,  who  waited,  was  considered  important  by 
fashionable  people.  Africans  and  handsome  Greeks  from  Asia 
Minor  seen)  to  Lave  been  the  favourites.  TLcy  wen:  cither  dressed 
in  showy  silk  or  went  without  clothing  of  any  kind,  f  It  was  the 
custom  fir  tlio  quests  to  address  the  slaves  in  Greek.  % 

§  14.  In  third-rate  soeiety  manners  at  meals  were  often  coat'sc 
and  violent.  Horace  says  that  "  to  fight  with  cups"  is  a  custom 
which  should  he  left  to  the  Tiiracians;  S  hill  it  seems  to  Lave  been 
common  in  the  civilized  world.  The  vulgar  freed  man  Trimaiehio, 
in  the  satire  of  Pelronius,  throws  a  cup  at  the  face  of  his  wife 
Fortunata,  who  has  just  called  him  a  "  dog."  Juvenal  hints  at 
quarrels  and  bloody  faces  as  a  feature  of  entertainments  given  to 
freedmtn  by  their  patrons. |  Lucian  in  his  I.vpitha:  gives  an  aocomit 
of  philosophers  fighting  at  a  wedding  feast.  Diohilus  fighls  with 
the  slaves  for  a  fowl.  Zen  oth  em  is,  seeing  that  a  larger  fowl  has 
been  set  before  Hcrtnon  than  that  which  lie  has  got  himself, 
snatches  if:  ihey  throw  the  birds  at  one  another  and  tear  one 
iinot.hcr's  beards.  Zcuothemis  flings  a  cup  at.  his  antagonist,  and, 
missing  him,  hits  the  Lridegrnom.  Then  the  women  throw  them- 
selves between  the  opponents,  and  the  Cynic  Aloidamas  uses  his 
club  with  great  effect.     A  general  fray  ensues,  and  cups  arc  freely 

•  Si*  jilwvc,  Chop.  XXV.  }  If.  «j  u-iint.  iKMvanla  in  L,.itiii :  "  Cum  posMs, 

t  Juvenal     (si.     14Gj    Buys     ttiat     Lis      fniscn  Lattuc." 

alU'ii'Unl    wili     in ,t    !...■    u     ik^r-bnUKM  }  Giles,  i.  27.  1  : 
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hurled.     Allowing   for  exaggeration,  this   descrii'tton   shows   that 
H'.:enes  of  tht  kind  piom^'ihiiiirt  occurred. 

§  15.  The  public  banquets  .{ami-it w  ^mWieu)  given  by  tlie 
Emperors  to  their  "  friends,"  must  be  briefly  mentioned.  An 
invitation  to  these  was  considered  a  great  honour  by  senators  of 
the  highest,  rank.  Statins  was  so  elated  at  being  invited  to 
dine  with  Domitiau  that  lie  wrote  a  special  poem  on  die  occasion. 
The  wives  of  senators  were  sometimes  present,  as,  for  instance,  at  a 
banquet  given  by  Ollio.  Claudius  used  to  give  large  dinners 
constantly  to  alxmt  (100  guests.  A  story  is  told  that  on  one 
uccision  a  guest  was  snsprcLed  ol'  having  earned  off  a  gold  uiinking- 
eup,  and  that  on  the  next  day  an  earthen  cup  ivas  set  before  liim. 
'I'liu  fare  provided  by  Augustus  was  very  sini]Je  ;  that  of  Tiberius 
was  said  to  have  been  hardly  decent.  Under  the  three  .subsequent 
Emperors  there  was  a  reign  of  luxury.  Vespasian's  dinners  were 
rosily  without  being  extravagant.  Gold  plate  was  a  privilege 
reserved  for  the  Emperor  since  It!  A.D.  All  the  guests  appeared 
in  the  toga,  and  all,  irrespective  of  rank,  enjoyed  the  same  fare. 
Tin-  treatni'jijl  of  the  quests  by  tbe  various  Emperors  at  [heir  stale 
banquets  was  very  different.  Augustus,  in  his.  role  of  a  Irue 
princops,  was  friendly.  Trajan  also  showed  himself  very  sociable, 
and  tile  Antonints  doubtless  knew  how  to  make  their  guests 
feci  at  home.  Domitian  was  condescending,  according  to  his 
admirer  Statins,  haughty  according  to  the  adverse  testimony  of 
Pliny,  who  states  that  lie  used  to  dine  by  himself  before  midday 
and  sit  at  tbe  public  banquet  as  a  mere  spectator.  A  curious  -story 
is  told  of  a  grim  practical  joke  which  lie  played  upon  n  select 
number  of  distinguished  guests.  He  decorated  a  room  in  funereal 
black.  The  walis,  the  ceiling  and  (he  floor,  were  all  black,  and 
stone  Seats,  also  black,  were  arranged  in  order.  The  guests  were 
ushered  in  at  night,  without  their  attendants,  and  each  man  saw  a 
pillar,  like  a  gravestone,  at  the  head  of  his  seat,  and  his  own  name 
graven  on  it  and  a  scpulehml  lamp  banging  above  it.  A  band  of 
blackened  naked  bovs  then  entered,  danced  round  the  room 
witli  hideous  gestures,  and  offered  the  guests  fragments  uf  food  such 
as  are  presented  to  corpses.  The  quests  were  terribly  frightened ; 
they  expected  death  at  every  instant,  and  Doiuitian  spoke  of 
In  no  re  a  I  subjects,  l.'eit  presently,  when  tbe  Emperor  was  sulbeienlly 
aiiinset1,  with  their  terror,  he  ordered  that,  the  silver  cup  and  plate 
on  which  the  food  had  been  served  should  be  given  as  a  present 
to  each  guest,  and  likewise  the  slave  who  had  waited  on  him. 
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Sect.  IV. — The  Aqueducts.     The  Baths. 

§  HI.  During  tlm:  last  three  centuries  of  tin:  liepublic  ami  undci 
(■lie  Empire,  Koine,  obtained  her  supply  of  water  from  the  sur- 
rounding bills  liy  means  of  aipictLucts,  some  of  which  Lave  been 
mentioned  in  the  foregoing  pages.  When  Fronlinus  wrote  his 
(roatise  "On  the  Aqueducts  of  the  City  of  Home,"*  there  were 
nine  aqueducts,  of  which  four  dated  from  the  Republican  period; 

(1)  Aqua  Appia,  begun  by  Appius  Claudius,  the  censor,  B.C.  312  ; 

(2)  Anio  Vetvs,  derived  from  tin:  rivcv  Anio,  begun  by  M.'L'urius 
Dentatus,  censor  in  li.c.  272;  (3)  Aqua  Harcia,  built  by  the 
prwtor  Q.  Marcius  Ilex  in  B.C.  144;  (4)  Aqiat  Ttqmla,  built  by 
the  censors  Servilins  O.epio  and  Cassiu-s  Longinus,  n.c.  127,  and  so 
(jailed  because  its  water  had  a  slightly  warm  lomperaturc.  The 
courses  of  the  Aqua  Appia,  the  Anio  Veins,  and  the  Aqua  Mama 
were  almost  entirely  underground.  The  Aqua  Marcia,  which 
began  si>u!h  of  the  Via  Valeria,  at  a  distance  of  thirty-six  miles 
from  Home,  supplied  (he  told  est  and  purest  water  of  all.  There  are 
still  remains  of  it  to  be  seen  near  Tivoli.  Il  was  repaired  by 
A«rip|:a,  and  Augustus  reini'urecd  its  supply  from  a  new  spring, 
which  he  connected  with  it  by  the  Aqua,  Augusta,] 

The  two  new  aqueducts  of  Agrippa  (.'■!;'!  u.i:.),  (fi)  A'/iia  Julia, 
and  (i'i)  Aqua  Yinjn,  have  been  mentioned  in  an  earlier  chapter. 
The  Aqua  Julia  came  from  a  source  two  miles  to  the  right 
nf  the  twelfth  milestone  on  the  Via  Latum;  it  joined  the  Aqua 
Tepula,  and  afterwards  both  joined  the  Aqua  Marcia,  so  that 
the  three  channels  (ravelled  for  sonic  distance,  one  above  the  other, 
on  the  same  substructions,  and  entered,  Rome  on  an  arch  (now 
(he  Porta  San  Lortny-),  creeled  by  Augustus  in  6  r,.c.  The  Aqua 
Virgo,  t  renowned  like  the  Marcia  for  the  purity  of  its  water,  was 
designed  lo  supply  the  lint  lis  of  Agrippa.  (7)  The  Aqua  Ainu-Una, 
derived  from  the  Lacus  Alsiotinus,  was  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Tiber;  the  water  was  remarkable  bad,  and  was  probably  intended 
for  the  NaumaQhia,  the  basin  which  Augustus  made  for  sham 
sea-fights.  (8)  The  A-iiat  CUturfia,  and  (9)  the  Aniu  Xoiiis  were 
begun  by  Gains  and  finished  by  Claudius  (oo  a.il).  The  length 
of  the  former,  which  began  near  the  (hirty-eighlh  milestone  on  the 
Via  Sublaeensis,  was  between  forty  and  fifty  miles,  and  about  a 
third  of  it  was  above-ground,  resting  on  arches  ami  sub.-trv.ctiuns. 
The  Anio  Kovus,  which  began  a  lew  miles  further  on   the  same 
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mail,  was  still  longer  (nearly  sixty  miles)  and  higher,  but  less  of 
it  was  above-ground.  Those  two  aqueducts  joined  near  the  city, 
which  they  cut  (.'rod  0:10  above  (lie  other.  I  If  the  L'lauuiaa  aqueduct, 
e.liose  arches  still  remain  in  tho  Cainpagna,  Ibi:  elder  Piiny  wrote 
thus:  "If  anyone  will  carefully  calculate  I  he  quantity  of  the  public 
supply  ill' water  (or  biths,  reservoirs,  hoi.sc=,  trenches,  gardens,  ami 
suburbari  villas,  and,  along  til'.'  distance  which  it  traverse,-,  (he  arches 
built,  the  mountains  perforated,  (be  valleys  levelled,  lie  will  confess 
that  there  never  was  anything  move  wonderful  in  the  whole  world." 

It  lias  been  estimated  that  the  water  supplied  by  these  nine 
aqueducts  was  "equal  1.0  that  carrieil  down  by  a  river,  thirty  feet 
bread  by  fix  deep,  (lowing  at  (he  rate  of  thirty  inches  a  secondhand 
that  if  the  population  of  Homo  was  a  million,  the  supply  was 
equivalent  to  332  gallons  a  head  daily.* 

To  those  aqueducts  Trajan  added  a  tenth,  the  Aqua  Trajana.t 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  some  of  the  ancient  aqueducts 
still  supply  Home  with  water;  namely,  the  Aqua  Virgo  (still 
called  by  the  same  name,  Acqun  Ix-iyinv),  restored  by  Pope 
Pius  IV.;  the  Acqua  I'uola,  named  after  Pone  Paid  V.,  who  con- 
structed it  by  uniting  the  Aqua  Trajana  and  Aqua  Alsietina ;  and 
the  Acquit  jllnraiu-l'ta,  restored  in  lriTO.  Splendid  aqueducts  were 
built  also  111  oiber  parts  of  the  empire,  and  perhaps  tin:  iinest  remains 
of  these  achievements  of  l.omari  en  gi  a  earing  are  to  be  found  at 
Segovia  in  Spain,  and  at  Xemausus  (the  i'ont-dii.-Gar<l). 

§  17.  The  channel  (xjkO'.g)  through  which  tilo  water  Hawed  bad 
a  slight  slope.  II  consisted  of  stor.e  or  brick,  lined  with  cement, 
anil  was  provided  with  vent-holes.  Sometimes  the  water  did  not 
pass  through  the  s/iitiih  itscb,  bat  (irron^li  pip^s  (ftxtvht) of  [littery 
or  lead  laid  aloe;:  inside  (.be  tp'jeux.  At  the  source  of  the  aqueduct 
there  was  a  large  reservoir  (pixeiiitt),  and  other  reservoirs  were 
placed  at  stages  a'.oug  tbe  eourse.  When  the  water  reached  the  city 
it  flowed  into  a  large  chamber,  from  which  it  was  conducted  into 
three  smaller  basins,  Ihe  middle  one  of  these  being  filled  from  the 
overflow  of  the  other  two.  The  two  outer  basins  supplied  private 
houses  and  the  public  baths;  the  middle  one,  the  public  fountains 
and  ponds;  so  that  in  the  case  of  a  deficiency  in  the  supply,  tbe 
must  useful  purposes  were  tirsl.  satisfied.  These  reservoirs  formed 
what  was  called  the  chief  aixitlhint,  and  were  usually  contained 
in  a  handsome  building.  From  (he  chief  eastellum  the  water  was 
diverted  into  lesser  local  casiolla,  distributed  over  (be  regions  of  the 
city.  Tho  caslella  were  either  public  or  private.  The  former 
supplied  (he  circus  and  amphitheatres,  the  public  fountains,  (he 
baths,  tbe  praetorian  camp. 

*  Smith's  Diet,  of  Anliqaititu,  vol.  i.  p.  1M.        t  Bee  above.  Chnp.  XXIII.  (6. 
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'  1 "  1  j <_■  private  («.>■' w7«  were  built  at  the  joint  cost  of  tin-  families 
who   used   them,  but   wwc   under  the   supervision   of  llic  public 

officers,  who  controlled  the  a^ucducls  (cHi-atvrcx  aijUar «»«).  The 
water  was  measured  by  the  si/.c  of  the  lube  (<:a!i.j)  through  which 
it  passed  out  of  the  «;steUum. 

A  very  large  munhcr  of  oliie'als  were  employed  in  managing  the 
water-suppl y,  in  keeping  llie  aipteduels  in  repair,  and  in  preventing 
fraudulent  diversion  of  the  water.  The  cunttens  a'jitantiii  bad 
KiO  slaves  under  them  in  the  time  of  Front  inns.  They  were 
divided  according  to  {heir  duties  as  follows:*  (1)  the  rltici,  who 
managed  the  pipes  and  the  tubes  ;  VI)  the  v.adcliai-U,  who  bad 
charge  of  the  casklla ;  (3)  the  chruitons,  who  wctit  round 
;i!id  inspected  i.ln:  auiieduets;  (■])  the  silhurii,  who  took  up  (lie 
pavement  and  laid  it  down  again,  when  subterranean  pipes  had  to  be 
examined;  (5)  the  tixkirtm,  who  attended  to  the  masonry.  This 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  elaborate  organisation  which  lite  Emperors 
iicvclopcd  for  the  supply  of  the  ci:y  with  water,  t 

S  IS.  Hatus. — In  early  times  il;e  Komnns  made  use  of  the  hath 
only  for  health  or  cleanliness.  They  washed  (heir  arms  and  legs 
once  a  day,  and  their  whole  body  every  week.  But  in  later  times 
bathing  came  to  be  regarded,  not  merely  as  a  >;eccssily,  hut  as  a 
luxury,  and  in  the  imperial  period  was  a  conspicuous  feature  of 
Roman  life.  At  first,  public  baths  were  only  intended  for  the  use 
of  |.ior  people  of  low  rank,  who  were  unahle  to  have  :he  luxury  of 
a  bath-room  at  home;  but  before  the  end  of  liie  Republic,  people  of 
all  classes  resorted  to  the  l<ilii':a-,\  mid  Ike  Emperors  themselves 
used  to  bathe  in  public  with  their  fellow-citizens.  The  bath  was  a 
very  cheap  luxury,  which  the  poorest  men  co'.tlil  indulge  in,  as  the 
fee  was  only  a  tjna'lraii»,  ike  smallest  Human  coin.  §  Women  hail 
[robably  to  pay  a  higher  price.  The  usual  time  lor  bathing  was 
about,  the  eighth  hour,!,  before  the  chief  meal  of  the  day:  but  idle 
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IVruitian,  Hiiii|>lii;atiiig  fur  pcrimssi 

n.iiii  Uir-  A'pia  .Vj jida  (Cum  milii  i 
Mania  finite  sihki),  and  also  to  lin.' 

cntom)  supplied  with  water 

|   OiLTLriiiUv,  in  slli./t  iill i^ll.l ![■-■,  II 

meant   tlic   public   batlis;    (Miner. 
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and  luxurious  p.'oplo  ol'lcn  lial.licd  si 

used  to  take  a  bath  after  eating 

fresh  appetite;  this  practice  is 

and  to   Nero,  ami  a  contemporary   writer,   Pliny  the  elder, 

tillered  it  parlly  tlie  cause  of  the  d..\L'c:iei'alion  of  morality.*    It  wag 
an  ordinary  practice  in   (lie.  time  of  Cicero  to  take  emetics  for  the 


?veral  times  a  day.  Gourmands 
s  before,  in  order  to  get,  a 
iribed,  for  instance,  to  Caligula 


c  purp 


M 


'I'lie  number  of  public  liatlis— some  Iniill   by  the  state,  others  by 
private   speculators  |— was    enormous.     Agrippa   is   said   to  have 

added  one  hundred  and  seventy  to  those  already  in  existence;  by 


tanas  inKiirgitent. 

I'lnrlniS    (!ii,    3S2).      TliC    1! 
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thousand.  The  bathing  did 
batli,  but  was  a  long  process 
baths,   only   more   elaborate. 


ntuty, 


rely  of  a  Lot  or  cold 
iwliat  like  that  of  our  Turkish 
air  was  employed  as  well  as 
water.  The  chief  rooms  of  a  liath  were  tlio  apodyterium  or 
dripping-room,  in  which  Ihc  bathers  took  off  their  garments,  arid 
committed  them  to  slaves,  who  were  proverbial  lor  their  dishonesty; 
tin:  chmthi-smiii,  or  oil-room,  where  the  unguents  were  kept;  the 
fri'/iiktriicm,  or  cold  room,  for  those  who  only  wished  for  cold 
baths ;  the  Ujtidnrium,  a  chamber  heated  by  moderately  warm  air, 
in  which  the  bather  sat  and  was  anointed,  before  proceeding  into 
tl  c  hot  atmosphere  of  the  culd-iriitm.  In  some  rich  Balhs  there 
was  a  special  anointhii;  room  ('thdtii'iuiu).  The  ''jtblnriam  was 
heated  by  a  hypocaust,  over  which  its  Isoer  was  suspended.  At 
one  end  of  this  room,  in  the  old  Baths  of  Pompeii,  was  a  hath  of 
warm  water,  at  the  other  end  a  tab  of  cold  water,  which  was 
poured  over  the  head  before  leaving  the  room.  In  some  Paths, 
there  was  a  swentina- el: amber  of  lii.giicr  lemperatme,  known  as  the 
htcmi.ir.um,  which  was  a  round  room  with  a  domed  ceiling.  When 
he  had  duly  perspired,  the  bather  was  scraped  all  over  with  a 
striyil,  a  sharp  instrument  of  bono  or  metal,  whose  edge  was 
softened  with  oil.*  The  rich  man  was  scraped  by  his  slaves,  whom 
he  brought  with  him  for  the  purpose;  the  poor  man  scraped 
himself.  It  was  a  disagreeable  experience  for  fastidious  people  to 
bathe  at  the  same  time  as  those  who  used  rank-smell  in  i!  od.-f 
After  anointing,  the  bathers  remained  some  rime  in  the  tepidariain, 
-o  as  not  to  pa.-s  suddenly  hi  to  the  :ohl  air. 

This  general  description  applies  both  to  the  ordinary  Baths 
(Udnex),  and  to  the  special  kind  of  baths  called  Thvrmm,\  which 
were  introduced  by  A-;rippa,  and  formed  a  feature  of  imperial  Heine. 
Baths  were  only  a  part  of  the  titer  mx,  which  were  really  "a 
Koman  adaptation  of  a  (.5 reck  yyriinasuiiti."  §  In  the  period  with 
which  wo  are  concerned  four  great  /.hrrnt.-i:  were  creeled  at  Borne, 


•  In  venal  (Hi.  26:)  sa.ys  u 

a  |,rtv.il,: 

li'mso  »t  Lire  umir  uC  l..[Lli[rii.-tli 

SlriKlilnis.il    piiTl.i  tinupjjmt  li 

T!u:U.wi>ls(Iii!t.<r~i«-crni,fl 

luxurious  TriiDLikhi.,  (in  I'.tr. 

•-)    was    lulibL'li  Witil    «i-,:lli.|. 

hi.HlPo.Nliiiuiil!,MliCi.iliva^-a 

It   mub    often    of    liorn    {gatii 

Stiirtial,   xiv.    :>-;).  ami    v.as 

ralli-i!   3.   t/LiKMc™.      Juvttia 

t  H<.r.Kc,«K.,l.e.i»3! 

hi  petit,  .-art  thfTmaa  uu 
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tnosc  of  A;;rir>pa,  Nero,  Titr.s,  and  Trajan.*  Tliey  were  extensive 
and  sjiicjLil ul  establishments,  fitted  up  will)  conveniences  for  every 
exercise  and  pursuit.  Here  the  youth  of  Home  could  leain  and 
practise  athletics ;  t  here  there  Were  cool  colonnaded  kills  (<;j.c<if,r), 
where  the  idler  could  lounge  and  talk,  where  the  philns.jpbvi-i 
could  lecture,  and  Hit:  poets  recite  their  verses. 

It  was  usual  for  clienls  to  escort  their  patrons  to  the  public 
hath*,  and  there  large  crowds  of  shabby  iind  dirty  retainers  were  a 
nuisance  to  others.  J 

At  \]ivkt!n:-:i:  (not  in  tin.:  Oifniui')  there  were  separate  selsi,f  baths 
for  women.  A  story  is  told  of  a  consul's  wife,  who  uished  to  bathe  in 
lh;:  men's  baths  at  Teanuni  in  Campania,  anil  an  order  wis  con- 
seepicnlly  issued  that  all  the  men  should  be  turned  out.  The 
men's  establishment  was  probably  better  provided  with  con- 
veniences than  the  women's.  But  although  there  were  separate 
departments,  it  was  a  common  practice  in  the  imperial  aye  for  men 
and  women  to  bathe  promiscuously  in  the  satin:  baths.  S  Hespect- 
uhlis  women,  of  course,  did  not  do  so,  but  the  habit  was  so  wide- 
spread that  both  Hadrian  ami  Marcus  Aurelius  had  to  make 
attempts  to  check  the  scandal. 

Ilicli  men  had  private  baths  (balnea)  in  their  own  bouses, 
though  they  used  to  frequent  the  public  baths  also.  Juvenal 
mentions  (X)0,C"J0  sesterces  (ESHOO)  as  a  large  price  for  building  a  set 
of  bath-rooms.  R  The  baths  of  Ftonto  cost  more  than  half  that 
sum  (£2800). 

Slot.  V.— Public  Amusements. 
S  1U.  The  Gajikk  akd  SrwrAe.t.t^,— The  public  games  at  Koine 
were  not  only  a  striking  feature  of  1  Soman  life,  but  tiiey  possessed 
under  the  Empire  an  important  political  siimilieance.  They  were 
one  of  the  two  grunt  baits  which  the  .Emperors  used  to  divert  the 
mass  of  the  people  from  political  life.  The  other  was  the  cheap  or 
five  distribution  of  bread,  Kronto  says  that  it  seems  to  be  very 
politic  in  the  Emperor  not  to  neglect  actors  and  performers  in  the 
circus  and  amphitheatre,  knowing    that    the    Comae   people  is  held 


*  Martial,  iii.  36.5: 

Aj-vin.i,    Sm,    and    Titus,    "(riplices 
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CM|JCcialIy  by  two  things,  the  corn-supply  ami  the  spectacles 
(tuiiiwiia  ft  spextarulti),  ami  tluit  the  success  of  a,  government 
depends  on  nmusei mints  n.s  well  as  on  serious  matters  ol  policy." 
These  two  seduce i tit: [Us  are  set  together  in  Juvenal's  famous  expns- 
f.vin]iime-met  circmses.^  Eor  the  dieiip  --^upl'ly  of  food,  and  (.he  cheap 
exciting  amusements,  which  the  r.mperors  provided  for  them,  the 
degenerate  populace  of  Rome  were  contented  to  surrender  their 
poiit'eal  rights.  '1'he  public  games,  under  the  Km  rare,  increased  in 
number,  variety,  .and  splendour.  We  must  distinguish  betwe<n 
(J)  the  holi  Hrirnki,  consUimg  "i  dramatic  perk  nuances  in  the 
theatre,  ami  the  hull  drceimr.s,  including  both  i'S)  the  races  in  llie 
circus  and  (3)  exhibitions  of  gladiators  and  beasts  in  the  ainphi- 
theatre.  Games  were  given  eithei'  by  the  consuls,  or  the  pra;tors, 
or  the  qureslnrs,  or  the  Emperor  himself.  The  consuls  had  charge 
of  the  Actian  Games,  which  were  celebrated  at  Home  annually  on 
September  2,  the  anniversary  of  Ao'iuin  and  of  the  "anus  in 
honour  of  Augustus's  birthday  (September  23).  Early  in  the 
second  century,  the  duty  of  giving  gladiatorial  shows  (miinem,  as 
they  were  called)  devolved  upon  consuls  elect,  and,  later  in  the 
same,  cenlury,  on  consuls  entering  upon  office.  The  duties  ot 
administering  public  games,  which  tinder  the  Republic  had 
belonged  to  the  jedilcs,  were  transferred  by  Augustus  to  the 
prretors.  %  But  the  gladiatorial,  shows,  which  under  the  Umpire 
were  exhibited  publicly  as  well  as  by  private  persons,  devolved  not 
upon  the  projtors,  but  upon  the  q  (trustors,  who  in  the  reign  of 
Claudius  were  relieved  from  the  duty  of  paving  the  streets,  in  ordei 
to  undertake  this  new  burden.  This  arrangement  lasted  for  about 
seven  years,  but  was  revived  under  llomiiian. 

It.  is  important  to  observe  that  the  public  games  gave  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  expression  of  public  opinion.  "In  republican  times 
ninth  importance  was  allaebed  to  the  manner  in  which  public  men 
were  greeted  in  the  theatre  by  tho  people.  In  imperial  times  we 
hear  of  the  audience  rising  up  when  the  Emperor  or  a  distinguished 
man  entered,  or  waving  handkerchiefs  and  vociferously  addressing 
complimentary  titles  or  good  wishes,  oflcn  in  a  kind  of  song.  Ot 
course  there  was  the  most  clamorous  outcry  for  the  libcralion  of  slaves 
or  criminals  who  had  mink  a  guoil  exhibition  in  the  contests,  for 
the  discharge  of  distinguished  gladiators,  and  many  a  gibe  was 
directed  at  unpopular  ]n  ople,  and  even  the  Emperor  himself.  The 
people  also  made  use  of  these  occasions  to  declare  against   laws, 

*   I'nmto,  I'nnciiiia  historic,  p.  210.  .-i!u- ininniiie  rerliiminri  "  as  f]f  i/Lil  vi<vs 

t  x.  SO:  Dims  untum  res  auxins  qitat  ■  uf  Hume  (Bill  lie  Or.  2ii). 
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against,  delosi.cd  ministers,  <'.</.  Tiaelliuns,  and  make  many  other 
appeals  ,™1  demonstrations.  Indeed,  the^e  were  pretty  much  the 
only  occasions  on  which  the  feelings  of  the  people  couhl  ho  ex- 
pressed or  gauged  under  the  Empire;  and  the  importance  which 
wa-  attached  to  tins  expression  of  the  popular  will  may  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  Titus,  in  order  to  cany  out  certain  (mirations 
which  he  considered  advisable,  P''l  people  iiirotiehoot  the  theatre 
to  demand  them."  * 

A  feature  of  the  games  in  imperial  times  were  the  scrambles, 
The  g:  !(■:■  of  the  games  often  provided  prescrts  to  be  thrown  iiinniii 
tlie  audience,  and  scrambled  for.  These  were  called  miisi/iu. 
They  consisted  of  fruits  and  other  eatables,  but  more  often  of 
tickets  (tessera),  by  which  various  entertainments  could  be 
enjoyed. t  Another  practice  was  to  sprinkle  the  stage  anil  seals 
with  perfumes,  especially  saffron.  % 

§  20.  The  Theatre. —There  were  three  theatres  in  liome  in  the 
imperial  period.  (1)  Thai  of  I'ompeius,  erected  in  no  b.c,  was  the 
lifst  stone  bnildin;;  of  the  kind  at  liome.  It  was  construct.*!  on 
flic  mode,  of  the  theatre  at  Mytileno,  and  contained  -10,000  s^ais. 
(2)  The  theatre  of  Mavccllus  hell  20,1)00  spectators.  §  (3)  The 
theatre  of  I..  Cornelius  I'.aibas  had  room  for  11,510  people. 

The  Roman  theatre  was  like  the  Greek,  from  which  it  was 
copied,  but  with  certain  differences.  As  the  Dionysiac  chorus  of 
Greek  drama  played  no  part  in  l!oman  representations,  the  orchestra 
or  "  dancing  floor"  was  not  reqrrrjd  for  its  original  use,  and  its 
shape  was  modified.  It  no  longer  forms  almost  an  entire  circle, 
but  only  a  semicircle,  and  is  appropriated  to  seats  Cor  a  portion  of 
tli t'  audience.  The  consequence  of  tiiis  was  that  the  part  of  the 
theatre  occupied  by  lb;  audience  (the  annyi)  was  semicircular  also. 
A  further  change  was  that  whereas  in  (lit.:  Greek  theatre  the  stage 
and  the  seats  of  the  audience  were  not  connected,  but.  open  passages 
ran  between  then),  in  the  Roman  theatre  the  walls  of  the  stage- 
building:;  and  the  walls  of  the  cwe>i  were  con tiutious.  T lie  orchestra 
was  approached  by  vaulted  passages  at  the  sides.  Awnings  of  various 
colours  were  spread  over  the  building  to  protect  the  people  from 
rain  or  sun.     \W.im:  the  beginning  of  a   play,  the  sMgo  (jiulyUum) 

.   ivilli  tliosp  Bcraiiililnl  lur  at  Si>r-rtiiflfi.. 

Nunc  veniunt  subitis  lascivo  nnmi.sm.itil  ;  Rubra  pulj'-ita  niui;-., 

nlmbis,  8|><irgeri!  i't  efiiiau  permiiJuLsse  tn™. 

I..LM..-I     ■.'„,■./,(,■,.',.       Of.     ['evsins.     v.     71-    J        II liC 
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wan  concealed  by  a  curlain  (ni<!;t<.um)  *  ;  and  at  the  falling  of  Uic 
curtain — not,  as  with  us,  at  its  rising — )>jc  inlay  "began. 

The  seals  in  the  orchestra  were  reserved  for  senators;  t  distin- 
guished foreigners  were  sometimes  admitted.  The  "  fourteen  rows" 
in  the  cawvt,  nearest  the  orchestra,  were  assigned  to  tlie  knights 
by  the  Law  of  lloscius  Otho  ((17  r..c).  %  The  beadle  who  arranged 
Uk;  spectators  and  looked  after  the  seats  was  called  <lt:si</n«tor. 
Such  an  official  named  Leilas  is  often  mentioned  by  Martial,  as 
clearing  the  equestrian  scats  of  intruders,  §  Augustus  made  further 
regulations  in  I  lie  allocation  of  special  parts  of  tiie  theatre  to  special 
classes  of  persons.  There  was  a  tribunal  or  imperial  "box" 
reserved  for  the  Emperor,  or  the  person  who  presided  at  the 
performance,  over  the  stage,  to  the  left  of  I  he  spectators.  Opposite, 
on  the  right)  was  a  similar  tribunal  occupied  by  the  Vestal  virgins. 
and  the  Empress  had  her  place  among  them. 

§  21.  The  pieces  performed  were,  :is  under  the  Republic,  comedies, 
tragedies,  AuJUii'.e  forces,  and  mimes.  The  mimes,  which  repre- 
sented vulgar  characters  speaking  in  vulgar  language,  were 
especially  popular,  and  the  composition  of  mimes  was  much 
cultivated. 

Tlie  female  parts  were  acted  by  women,  and  the  performances 
"■ere  often  of  a  very  licentious  nature. |J  The  plots  generally  turned 
on  some  loose  love  affair.  Some  mimes  bad  ghosts  in  them,  for 
example,  the  1'hnsma  of  Catullus  ;  1"  and  l.a'.irculus,  who  has  l>ceu 
called  "the  Dick  Turpin  of  the  ancients,"  was  the  subject  of 
*  The  sipM-itux  was  a  smaller  cu 
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another.*  In  this  mime  T.aureo'.tis  was  represented  as  being 
crucified,  and  Martial  relates,  that  a  criminal  was  set  to  net  the 
part,  anrl  actually  nailed  to  a  cross  and  lacerated  liy  a  liear.f  Rut 
a  new  kind  of  performance  emtio,  into  vogue  under  the  Empire,  and 
became,  anions  the  higher  classes  ::l  least,  more  popular  than  the 
mime.  This  was  the  pantomime,  J  in  which  a  whole  story  was 
represented  by  the  movements  ami  pastures  of  a  single  dancer. 
Such  a  grave  personage  as  the  philosopher  Seneca  owned  that  he 
delighted  in  Ihcse  pet'tii  finances  ;  jiiiH  stie'i  n:eu  oflitcrary  disrindion 
as  Lucan  and  Statins  composed  ;'  saltatory  "  driums.  5  "  The  rage 
for  exhibitions  nf  dancing  that  arose  ahsut,  the  time  of  the  empire 
cannot  be  hotter  exemplified  than  liy  the  fact  that  poems  of  Ovid, 
not  written  for  the  theatre  at  all,  were  '  pantomimiscd  '  (just  as 
our  second-rate  novels  are  dramatised),  and  actually  orations  were 
set  to  music,  and  adap(ed  for  dancing,''  ||  The  subjects  were  of 
all  kinds,  generally  love  stories.  The  actor  appeared  successively  in 
villi  nil  k  characters,  and  a  chorus  sang  canf/ct  during  the  dancing. 
There  is  much  evidence  in  ancient  writers  to  show  that  these 
performances  were  extremely  fascinating.  €J  The  art  of  the  dancer, 
as  far  as.  the  reproduction  of  (he  character  which  lie  impersonated  is 
concerned,  soon  liccame  ijiiile  conventional.  Lucian  tells  of  an 
actor,  who,  having  to  dance  Cronos  eating  his  children,  danced 
instead  Tliycstes  eating  his  children.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
these  panloniimic  porfnnnaiiccs,  in  which  passion  and  Lendcness 
were  represented  by  the  voluptuous  motions  of  the  dancer,  had  a 
serious  effect,  on  morality;  and  we  hear  of  Roman  ladies  of  high 
birth  filling  in  love  with  (be  patit.omimi,  who  were  feted  soniewhal 
in  the  same  way  as  distinguished  musicians  are  made  much  of 
among  us.  Some  of  the  actors — a  histrio  in  imperial  times 
generally  means  pnil.nmimns"*' — were  influential  at  court,  like 
Mnestcr  and  Paris.  Hut  legally  they  were  infii.iiv-s,  disqualified 
from    public    and    certain  private   rights;  and  they  were  generally 

*  Juvenal,  Till.  1BV:  |l  Dtct.  nf  .(nfc quitkt,  It.  3.15. 

LstiirpiJimi    volux    otiam    tone    Luitnlus  •"  Fur  11:-  papnkrilv  i.|"  tlir-  Kj-vj'tiar. 

eglt,  ,  IMvis,  aco  abovo.  Chap.  XXI,  f  n..  anil 

■|-  Maitij!,   .''jiefl.,   vii.     (4:    Nun   falsa  '  {si.  LJ): 
I'Oiidmis  In  '^rilue  l-auroolus).  (Ju1sr]i:ls  Hani  ii  nam  lerif,  vialur, 
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slaves,  frcedmtn,  or  foreigners.  Tim  fuel,  however,  that  men  of 
equestrian  rank  often  appeared  on  the  stage  in  imperial  times 
bettered  the  serial  position  of  tlie  actors  in  general.  The  inter- 
ference of  Tillering  and  Domitian  with  (lie  histrionic  profession  has 
been  mentioned  under  their  reigns  ;  hut  these  cases  were  exceptional. 

§  iM  The  Ciiicrs. — Tlie  Cireus  Muxh.nus,  winch  stood  in  the 
valley  between  tlie  Palatine  and  Aver.tine  hills,  was  for  along  time 
tlie  only  cireus  iit  Home  ;  and  it  was  the  model  of  the  Circus  Fla- 
minius(217  n.e.),  and  all  later,  building  of  tlie  kind.  It  was  a  long 
building,  at  least  two  thousand  feet  long  and  six  hundred  feet  wide, 
curving  ina  semicircle  at  the  eastern  enil  (towards  ihe  Porta  I'apena) 
and  at  the  western,  in  the  1'orum  lSoariuni,  closed  by  the  chambers 
(rv //'.''■;■■!■.')  frein  w 'i::li  the  charm's  started.  All  nnind  the  biiLding 
were  tiers  of  seats,*  divided  into  bleeps  (ninr-i,  "  wedges  *'),  and 
this  ]>nrt  of  the  ediliee  was  called  ihe  air.m.  Tlie  envea  was  also 
divided  hori /.mi tally  into  bands  (■iii.vuiri.ua),  of  w'aieli  there  were 
probably  three.  At  the  foot  of  Ihe  cnve;i,  separating  it  from  the 
racecourse,  a  marble  | .latu.i-tn,  called  the  \»>di"ra.  ran  all  round  Ihe 
building,  and  on  the  podium  were  arranged  marble  seats  for  distin- 
guished persons.  Augustus  introduced  new  regulations  for  the 
distribution  of  the  spectators,  like  those  which  he  made  fo'  the 
theatre,  lie  assigned  the  podium  to  senators  and  other  persons  of 
hieh  position,  and  delineil  special  parts  of  the  eavea  for  soldiers,  for 
women,  for  boys  and  their  tutors,  and  for  married  plebeians. 
Defore  this,  men  and  women  used  to  sit  together.  In  restoring  the 
circus  after  the  fire  or  31  p.o.,  Augustus  added  a  marble  pulriniii- 
or  box  for  the  use  of  the  imperial  family.  In  the  envea,  some  of 
the  scats  were  marble,  lint  others,  even  in  the  second  century  A.r>., 
were  of  wood,  and  when  tin?  building  was  crowded  accidents  olten 
happened.  In  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pins,  it  is  recorded  that  the 
seats  gave  way  and  a  thousand  people  were  killed. 

The  eara.wi  were  low  vaulted  rooms,  each  large  enough  to 
contain  a  chariot  with  its  horses,  and  closed  by  grated  doors,  which 
were  thrown  open  at  the  start.  Above  tin;  carccrcs  towered  high 
state  boxes,  where  the  consuls  or  others  sat ;  and  the  whole 
structure  was  ended  the  nppiibon,  from  lis  likeness  to  the  turret!  d 
gates  of  a  town.  The  racecourse  was  divided  into  two  arms  by  tic 
spina,  a  long  platform,  on  which  were  placed  statues,  small 
obelisks,  trophies.  When  Augustus  restored  the  circus,  he  placed 
in  the  centre  an  Kgyptian  obelisk,  which  at  the  present  day  stands 
in  the  Piazza  del  Popoto  at  Rome,  At  each  end  of  the  spina  there 
was  i>  set  of  seven  marble  eggs,  one  of  which  was  removed, 
according   as   each   lap  (rurricithi,,,)  of  l',e  race  (-whs-its)  was  run; 
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fur  there  were  generally  seven  laps.  The  mrniiig-pomts,  or  mt;t<%. 
consisted  ot  three  tall  cones,  sol  together  on  a  semicircular  Ikiso, 
close  to  each  end  of  the  s/j!«ci.  The  start  was  made  from  n 
chalk-line  drawn  across  the  arena  opposite  the  ijitte,  which  were 
nearest  the  raj-ceres.  'I'he  .signal  was  given  by  I  lie  president  of  the 
panics,  who  waved  a  napkin  (mapp't).*  The  goal  wis  a  chalk  line 
drawn  at  a  point  between  the  two  turning-points,  and  opposite  to 
the  liox  in  which  the  judges  sal. 

I  ion d:  terabit;  drt!]i;l.LV.  ;  wasiione  to  tin:  Circas  Maximns  by  a  fire 
in  36  A.D.  Ciaudins  restored  it.  Ho  rebuilt  the  earcercs,  which 
were  hitherto  of  tufa,  in  white  marble,  and  set  up  raw  melie  of 
gilt  broti'-c,  instead  of  the  old  wooden  ones.  The  circus  then  con- 
tained room  for  two  hundred  anil  fifty  thousand  people.  Domitian 
made  some  further  improvements,  hut  tinder  Trajan  the  building 
became  really  magnificent.  "The  whole  cavea,  with  its  tiers  of 
seats,  the  earcercs,  the  Knipcmr's  jmlfhii.tr,  and  the  central  spina 
were  then  of  gleaming  white  marble,  decorated  with  gold  and 
colours,  studded  with  jewel-like  plains  mosaics,  and  adorned  with 
long  lines  of  columns  made  of  richly  coloured  orienltil  marbles,  and 
rows  of  large  statues  in  marble  .and  gilt  bronze,  together  with 
costly  melal  screens  and  richly  sculptured  llirones  for  officials  of 
rank."  t  The  other  circi  of  Home  were  the  Circus  Flaminius,  that 
of  Gaius  and  Nero  in  the  gardens  of  Agrippiua,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Vatican,  and  that  of  1  ladrian,  rorth-west  of  his  mausoleum. 

§  ■!?>.  Tue  games  of  the  circus  were  opened  by  a  procession,  which 
assembled  on  the  Capitoline  Iliil,  and,  descending  into  (he  Forum, 
passed  by  the  Vicus  Tuscus  and  the  Vclabrum  into  the  Forum 
Boariuili,  where  it  entered  the  Circus  Jlaximus  by  the  "  Procession 
Gate"(iJi>Wu  1'oiitpai)  sit  the  wt  stern  end.  It  then  passed  round 
the  spina,  stopping  to  sacrifice,  and  to  salute  the  Emperor's 
ptlh'inar.  The  procession  was  headed  by  the  presiding  in  agist  rale 
or  by  the  Emperor,  driving  in  a  chariot,  and  dressed  as  a  triumphant 
im/^rii/'if  :  a  s'.ave  In-'d  .-;  golden  wreath  over  bis  head.  J  lie  was 
followed  by  a  band  of  nobles ;  Ibeii  came  the  chariots  and  riders 
who  were  to  take  part  in  the  races;  then  the  priests  according  (o 
iheir  colhyiit,  with    the   images  of  the  gods.      The  games  consisted 
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chiefly  of  chariot  races  ;  and  iho  chariots  wore  drawn  by  various 
numbers  of  horses,  generally  two  or  lour,  but  sometimes  as  many 
as  ten.  The  races  were  extremely  dangerous,  and  required  extra- 
ordinary  courage  and  skill  on  the  pan.  of  the  charioteers  {wriw'X 
Knob  driver  aimed  at  upsetting  Ids  competitors,  ami  there  were 
probably  few  games  al  which  some  unfortunate  chaiiotecrs  were 
not  crushed  to  death  or  seriously  injured.  It  wag  the  custom  for 
tlii'  charioteer  to  keep  the  reins  lr kj] ■<;■  1  round  liis  waist,  and  this 
made  the  danger  Hindi  greater;  for  though  lie  carried  a  knife  in 
his  belt  to  cut  himself  free,  it.  must  have  been  often  impossible  to 
use  it  in  the  sudden  shook  of  an  accident.*  There  was  heavy 
betting  Ojuiufio)  on  the  races,  \  and  successful  drivers  of!(  n  received 
immense  sums  from  those  who  backed  rheir  horses,  ^corpus,  a 
charioteer  in  Domitiau's  reign,  is  recorded  to  have  gained  fifteen 
purses  of  gold,  within  an  "hour.  %  The  popularity  of  the  jockeys  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  statues  of  them  were-  ercctfd  §— a  feature  of 
Home  which  surprised  Luckti.  The  raee-horsis  were  bred  chieliy 
in  Northern  Greece,  %im,  Mar.retania,  and  Sicily,  and  carefully 
traiueil-H  No  horse  was  allowed  to  run  before  the  age  of  five  years. 
The  most  famous  raee-horss  in  the  aire  of  Juvenal  ami  Marlial  was 
IlirpinuB.  Martial  mentions  as  one  of  the  marks  of  the  "man 
about  town"  (Wins  homo)  knowledge  of  the  ancestors  of 
Hirpinus.  *S 

When  a  magistrate,  or  any  oilier  person,  gave  an  exhibition  oi 
games  at  the  ctcc.s,  he  merely  supplied  the  money,  and  commit  ted 
the  whole  management  of  the  arrangement,  the  providing  of  the 
horses  and    charioteers,   to   certain    established    companies,  which 
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wore  callt'd  "  factions. "  (fi<rti<--iii-i).  These  foci  ions  were  dia- 
tinguishcd  by  colours  (jvi.tiii).  The  two  olilcst  were  this  White 
('tV'ufa)  and  the  fiod  ((■«.-■•((.''!);  then  in  the  early  days  of  the 
himpire  came  the  lilue  (ccn'-ft/)  ami  the  green  (|nnn'«^).' 
Ilomitian  added  a  liftb,  distinguished  by  pi;r[>ki  and  gold.  The 
Green  and  lilue  came  ultimately  to  be  far  the  most  important, 
Kucli  faction  was  elaborately  organised,  'and  had  an  enormous 
number  of  officials  ami  slaves.  It  was  only  natural  that  rivalry 
should  be  developed  among  these  factions,  and  riol.s  "and  <1ik- 
turbanccs  often  took  place  in  consequence.  Under  the  later 
Empire,  at  Constantinople,  (hey  obtained  the  significance  of 
political  parties,  and  their  rivalry  ism  lie  times  issued  in  horrible 
scenes  of  bloodshed, 

j$£4.  Amphitheatre. — The  most,  ebaraeterislie  r.inusement.  ol 
the  ILmnans  were  the  gladiatorial  shows,  and  the  comb  its  of  wild 
beasts.  Notwithstanding  the  advance  of  their  civilisation  in  other 
^respects,  tile  love  of  these  erne]  sports  prevailed  among  all  classes, 
and  is  n  mark  of  barbarism  wiiieh  conspicuously  distinguishes 
Home  from  Greece.  At  first  the  shows  of  gladiators  used  to  take 
place  in  the  Forum,  and  the  shows  of  wild  beasts  in  the  Circus. 
But  the  want  was  felt  of  a  new  kind  of  building,  not  long  and 
narrow  like  the  circus,  hut.  such  Unit  all  tin:  spectators  could  have  a 
good  view  of  the  whole  space  at  the  name  time.  The  first  attempt 
io  supply  this  want  was  that  of  Scribonius  Curio,  wdio  (B.C.  GO) 
const  rue  ted  two  theatres  placed  on  pivots,  so  tli.it  they  could  be 
turned  cither  front  to  front,  so  as  to  form  one  building — a  double, 
ur  •(.■>i/i/j/-tbt  aire-  for  exhibit  ions  of  gladiators,  a:  id  wild  beasts  ; 
or  else  back  to  back,  and  form  two  theatres  for  dramatic  per- 
formances. This  building  was  wooden,  atul  'likewise  the  amphi- 
theatre built,  by  Julius  Ca'sar,  a  few  years  later.  The  stone 
aniphilheal  ie  ol"  Statbius  Taurus,  as  has  been  already  related,  was 
burnt  down  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  Augustus  had  contemplated 
erecting  an  edifice  of  this  kind  in  the  middle  of  dome,  but  the 
design  was  not  carried  out  until  Vespasian  began,  and  Titus  and 
Domitian  completed,  the  Flavian  Amphitheatre,  f 

•Juvenal,  vii.  114:    Farte  oliu  solum     DoiuIUm  (si.  33.  A-.  Vtet  nlmtnim  nor 

I'oiain    liinlie    Itoiiiom     cirrus    nni.il    el  +  See  above,    Chip,   XXI.  }  1.       It  is 

IVirntil.  evi'iitiiin  riritlis  qui)  «illi«-o  Imililinir  were  at  first  uf  wood.  For  III 
jmimi.  :  tlie    Btrnetnra  nbich   now  exists,  these 
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The  shape  of  this  wonderful  building,*  which  occupied  about  six 
acres  of  ground,  was  an  ellipse.  The  seals  of  the  spectators  wore 
tanked  in  tiers  nil  round  the  building,  and  were  reached  by  four 
corridors,  usicli  corridor  corresponding  to  a  storey.  The  corridors  of 
tin:  three  lower  storeys  received  air  from  without  by  eighty  great 
arched  openings,  separated  by  piers.  In  front  of  each  pier  stood  si 
column,  and  over  the  arches,  round  the  whole  building,  ran  si 
continuous  entablature.  The  columns  of  the  lowest,  storey  were 
Roman  Doric,  of  the  second  lonie,  and  oT  the  third  Corinthian. 
The  fourth  storey  has  no  arches,  but  .a  windowed  wall,  and  is 
adorned  with  pilasters  in  Composite  style. 

A  wall  ran  round  the  arena,  high  enough  to  protect  the  spectators 
against  d linger  from  the  "wild  beasts.  From  the  top  of  this  wall 
rose,  as  in  the  circus,  ihcpudiani,  a  terrace  wide  enough  to  iiccoiuiuo- 
datu  two  or  three  rows  of  marble  seats,  which  were  reserved  for  the 


•■-.,  ..v]rf7,i 


senators,  the  ambassadors  of  It  .reign  nations, mid  probably  IheVcstal 
virgins.  The  Emperor  and  the  person  who  exhibited  the  games  had 
raised  seals  on  the  -/lodiurii.  The  i/r<t<l><s,  ur  "  stairs,"  rose  in  tiers 
above  the  poilinw,,  and  accommodated  the  other  spiclators.  They 
were  divided  into  mitniawt,  or  storeys.  The  lowest  of  these  consisted 
nf  the  fourteen  rows  of  seals  reserved  for  the  knights,  the  next  was 
appropriated  to  the  popllltis,  ana  the  third  to  the  common  people. t 
Higher  sti. I,  there  was  a  gallery  wlneh  was  set  apart  for  women, 
who  wore  not  allowed  into  the  other  parts  of  the  building.  Be- 
tween each  storey  there  was  a  landing-place  (jira'cinctio).  More- 
over the  mieniana,  were  not  continuous,  but  were  divided  into 
cm  we*  or  "  wedg'-s"  J  by  digit  ts   of  stairs.     Each    spectator  had  a 
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ticket,  marking  the  exact  place  where  lie  was  to  sit.  'Dip  space  iii 
the  centre  consisted  of  boards,  covert d  with  sand  (to  absorb  blood), 
whence   it   was   called   tlie   arena.     Underneath    the  arena   were 

elaborate  substructures,  being  dens  from  which  the  animals  wore 
raised  in  movable  cages,  n  1 1 ■  1  let.  louse  into  ll :lj  arena  by  trap-:'oois. 
They  cannot,  however,  have  been  Jetspt  Ion;;  in  these  places,  as 
sometimes,  between  the  exhibitions  of  animals,  the  arena  used  to  be 
Hooded  with  water  for  the  panose  of  a  sea-tight.* 

The  general  effect  of  the  Flavian  Ampliilliea'rc, and  its  spectacles, 
is  happily  given  in  a  celebrated  description  of  t.liLbon.  "The  out- 
side of  the  ediliee  was  encrusted  with  marble  and  decorated  with 
statues.  The  slopes  of  tbo  vast  concave,  which  formed  the  inside, 
were  lilled  and  surrounded  with  sixty  or  eighty  rows  of  seats,  of 
marble  likew:se,  covered  with  cushions, f  and  capable  of  receiving; 
with  ease  above  fourscore  thousand  spectators.  Sixty-four  iiomi- 
Uirien  (for  by  tliat  nanus  the  doois  were  very  aptly  distinguished) 
poured  forth  the;  immense  multitude  ;  and  the  entrances,  phages 
and  staircases  were  contrived  with  such  exquisite  skill,  that  each 
person,  whether  of  the  senatorial,  the  equestrian,  or  the  plebeian 
order,  arrived  at  his  destined  place  without  (rouble,  or  confusion. 
Nothing  was  omitted  which,  ill  any  respect,  cou'.d  be  subservient  to 
the  convenience  and  pleasure  of  the  spectators.  They  were  pro- 
tected from  the  sun  and  rain  by  an  ample  canopy,  occasionally 
drawn  over  their  heads.  The  air  was  continually  refreshed  by  the 
playing  of  fountains,  and  profusely  inipngnatcd  by  the  grateful 
scout  of  aromatics.  In  the  centre  of  the  edifice  the  arena,  or 
stage,  was  strewed  with  the  finest  sand,  and  successively  assumed 
the  most  different  forms.  At  one  moment  it  seemed  to  rise  out  of 
the  earth,  like  the  garden  of  (he  Hesperides,  and  was  afterwards 
broken  into  the  rocks  and  caverns  of  Thrace.  The  subterraneous 
pipes  conveyed  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  water;  and  what  had 
just  hctbre  appeared  a  level  plain,  might  be  suddenly  converted  into 
a  wide  lake,  covered  with  armed  vessels,  and  replenished  with  the 
monsters  (if  the  deep.  In  the  decoration  of  these  scenes  the  Roman 
Kmperors  displayed  their  weal  tit  and  liberality;  and  we  read  on 
various  occasions  that  the  whole  furniture  of  the  amphitheatre 
consisted  either  nf  silver  or  of  gold  or  of  amber."  In  the  w.iodeu 
am  phi  theatre  temporarily  cveoTcd  by  Xero,  the  nets  designed  to 
protect  the  spectators  were  of  gold  wire. 
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§  L! :"*.  Gladiators  were  o[  two  elasscs.  There  wort  those  who 
were  forced  In  light,  snch  an  siaves,  captivos,  ei'iideiiincd  criminals,* 
ami  there  were  those  who  of  (heir  mra  free  will  undertook  to  fiyht. 
and  tool;  an  oath  of  obedience  when  they  entered  on  the  gladiatorial 
career.  Moil  of  all  classes,  even  senators  and  kuhdits.  f  mill  nut  only 
men,  but  women,  :f  fought  a-  ;:ladialors  muter  llic  Empire.     The 

j     gladiators     WCIli  kept     WOte    i.'il] It'll   "schools"   (h'.i/i).  $ 

l''our  fiuii  were  built  by  Douiitian  at  Home.  The  training-masters 
wcie  called  /uiitstie  ,'  ||  and  the  ^ladialors  sometimes  belonged  l.o 
tin;  i miner?,  lvlio  hired  them  out  for  exhibition,  sometimes  Ui 
private  citizens  who  hired  hinhix  to  train  them.  In  n.c.  6S 
the  Senate  lixed  a  limit  for  the  number  of  gladiators  which  a 
citi/en  eouid  k  ft  j  i,  but  this  was  removed  by  the  Emperor  Gaiut. 
'i'lit!  Emperor,  however,  appointed  an  olbcer  to  inspect  and  control 
the  hull.  The  i;liiii:ator:al  practice  in  1,'jc  schools  was  earned  en 
with  wooden  swoi-ds,  called  rades,  If  and  when  a  gladiator  was 
ilisiiljiirjjfd  lie  leeeived  a  nolia  as  a  token  of  bis  release.  At  the 
public  shows  the  real  figlniii^  was  preceded  by  a  sham  light,  or 
■'piclasioi!,"  **  fought,  wdth  (best: wood i.ai  weapons.  When  a  gladiator 
received  a  wound,  the  people  used  to  ury/tubctl  "a  bit,"  or  hoe 
haltetl  "a  palpable  hit,"  and  if  the  wounded  man  was  at  his 
adversary':,  mercy,  the  spectators,  whin  they  wished  him  to  be 
slain,  used  to  turn  up  their  thumb.!  ;f\  when  ibcy  wished  him  to  be 
sjiarcd,  they  probably  waved  their  handkerchiefs.  The  most  usual 
rccasion  for  the  jdadiatorinl  shows  (_,;t)ineni.)  was  a  funeral. 
*  Martial,    SjKct.,    4,    3:      Ncc     ccpit  } 
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Gladiators  fought  in  different  ways  and  with  various  anus.* 
There  wore  the  Sannutea,  who  wim  a  helmet  wii.li  a  hitth  crest  ami 
bore  (lie  oblong  scut-am;  there  uitp  the  Thrusi<u<*,  who  had  the 
round  Luckier  mini  by  that  people,  a  short  sickle-like  sivuvd,  and 
greaves;  t  the  MinnilhuwH,  armed  Like  the  Uimls,  J-  and  giiteniUv 
matched  ajtainst  tins  Iltli.uri.i ;  the  Andahat:!'.,  who  fijiifd.it  blind- 
fold, an  (heir  helmets  had  no  eye-holes  ;  the  A'ssc.Ai/i'i,  w  ho  fought 
in  chariots;  the  Ikiiarii,  who  were  armed  wiLh  a  net  (whence  their 
oainc)  to  entangle  their  adversary,  and  a  three-] jointed  spear  to 
attaek  him  when  be  was  enmeshed ;  and  the  Sexitlurcs,  who  were 
matched  witli  the  lidiurii,  ami  possilily  received  their  name 
"  pursuers  "  because  when  the  llctiarius  iailcd  in  easting  the  net. 
he  had  to  fly,  and  the  Sccittor  pursued  him  around  the  arena.  5 
Gladiatorial  cuiiibats  were  a  common  subject  of  Roman  pain  tors 
and  sculptors. 

J  'Jd.  The  combat  of  men  with  Leasis,  or  of  beasts  with  beasts, 
was  called  a  vaiaun,  a  "huntiutr;  "  we  should  call  it  a"beast- 
liaiting."  All  sorts  of  animals  were  exhibited.  "We  hear  of  bull- 
lights,  of  battles  of  bulls  and  elephants  ;  combats  of  men  with 
elephants,  lions,  liters,  bears  and  boars  were  common.  The  number 
of  beasts  slaughtered  at  a  miutiu  was  sometimes  enormous  ;  it  is 
saiil  to  have  reached  J.l ,0C0  in  Trajan's  oaimss  after  the  Dacian 
Conquest.  Some  secnes  from  llic.su  bc.ist-bai  I  iuysa  us  commemorated 
in  llartial's  "  liucik  of  Spectacles.'*  He  desctibes  a  rhinoceros 
tossing  a  bull.  ||  a  Leaf  slicking  last  in  the  blood-moistened  sand  of 
the  arena,  the  foals  of  the  Least-slayer  (U-idiariuii)  Carpophorus  m 
dealing  with  bulls  and  buns.      The  laming  of  wild,  animals  was  also 
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carried  to  great  perfection.    We  hear  of  elephants  dancing,  ieo 
j-dked,  stsi<rs  anil  hairs  bridled.* 

Various  seenrs  were  re  presented  in  the  amphitheatre  by  me; 
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machinery.  Sirabo  saw  a  pageant  of  this  kind  exhibited  in  the 
Forum.  The  Kcene  represented  ,'Ftna,  arid  :i  condemned  Sicilian 
brigand   was    placed    on    the    summit.      The   pageant    suddenly 

collapsed  and  lie  fell  among  wild  beasts  who  wore  concealed 
beneath.  We  hear  of  boys  being  caught  up  from  the  top  of  a 
pageant  to  the  aiviim^  oi  the  Flavian  amphitheatre.* 

'Juvenal,  iv.  122:    Kt  jmgrua  i't  pner.is  indf-  ad  velaria  ruviti*. 


NOTES  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

,±1K  ''""'■  :  games  vet*  nkH  otiiofly  in  honour  ..I 

t  intivp  p-iuiipB  w'liLclL  ivtrf  Kmpuriirs  riilim-  living  or  dead.  Sucli 
under  tlw  Republic  were  »™  l  ho  Imiii  Jcffnci  in!.tit.d<4  by  .Mi- 
niber:  tlie  Liali  (1)  >,'.>riL  ■'?>.',  mi-l.n>-  ■  .n  r  hii?  i..i:i>i.m  of  bis  victory  1-il.ln1 
Artlajl  Apollo,  file  ludl  ParOriet,  insti- 
tuted by  Hadrian  In  lionour  of  Trojan's 
(3)  rtrtWei,  dot  before  433  li.c.  ;  (4)  ;  virtuTlcs,  1.1m  J,ii.n!tt,  finiiuW  liy  \ei" 
Apnlliniu-cf.  iiis1.init(-.l  ir.  LJ1 L!  ti.i-.  ;  (r,)  .  in  mrai.«  unin-tir.t  -bavinn  of  liis  beanl 
irci),-i.'.Mi ?,■;■,  in  honour  of  Cybelc,  thr  '  (sj  ,.,,).  Birthday  (avoirs  (naMirir. 
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